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No. CCCLIV. New Series.— June 1, 1896. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT MR. RHODES AND THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

President Kruger is astonished and pained at the attitude of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Her Majesty’s Government towards Mr. Cedi 
Rhodes and the Cliartered Company. As a punishment for the 
encouragement and aid Mr. Rhodes has given to the Reform Union 
party at Johannesburg, President Kruger and his Hollander Govern¬ 
ment would like to see him removed from his position in Rhodesia, 
for with Mr. Rhodes at its head the Chartered Company is, in the 
opinion of the Boer Dictator, a source of danger to the whole of 
South Africa. 

There is a ring of sincerity in these utterances, and when we con¬ 
sider the situation, we can hardly blame the great Boer diplomatist if 
he uses his opportunity to the uttermost. Por what is the situation ? 
President Kruger has one, and only one, serious opponent in the 
struggle for the hegemony of South Africa—an opponent who is his 
match, if not his master. That opponent is Mr. Rhodes. As long 
ago as 1884 Mr. Rhodes, then a beginner in the game of high 
politics, checkmated the wily old President in a daring move of his 
scheme to overthrow British supremacy in South Africa. President 
Kruger’s Transvaal Boers, supplied from some easily guessed source 
with equipment and munitions of war, bad advanced into Bechuona- 
land, seized territory, and established Republics, which would no 
doubt have beenijgiiio time—as was the new Republic in Zulu- 
land—inwrpfffleu with the Transvaal. The Germans on their part 
hod been allowed by the supineness of the British Government to 
seize Greal Namaqualand and Damaraiand. What was to prevent 
them from joining hands and shutting out British expansion from 
the rich and coveted regions of the hinterland to the north P This 
apparently inevitable result of England’s indifference was prevented 
by Mr. Rhodes, whose first appearance in politics was on appropriate 
introduction to his after career. Mr. Rhodes, even while he was 
accomplishing a big commercial work at Kimberley, had dreamed of 
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a TJhited South Africa under the hegemony and ultimately the flag 
of Great Britain. To realise this at that time apparently impossible 
dream he had toiled for years on the Diamond Fields, and, having 
made a fortune, hod thrown himself into political life—always with 
his eye on the vast legions to the north that now bear the name of 
Rhodesia. If Mr. Ehodes dreamed of a United British South Africa 
with the Cape for its centre, President Kruger dreamed of a United 
Dutch South Africa with the Transvaal for its head. The difference 
in their dreams was characteristic. In the United British South 
Africa of Mr. Rhodes there was to be room and representation under 
equal institutions for the Dutchman; in the United Dutch South Africa 
of President Kruger thore was to be no representation and no equality 
or justioo of any kind for the Englishman. 

The present situation is merely a further development of the 
struggle. Till the regrettable blunder of Dr. Jameson, Mr. Rhodes 
hod scored heavily. He stopped President Kruger’s move into 
Bochuanaland in 1884. He just succeeded in anticipating Germany 
and securing the hinterland to the north by the concession gained 
from Lobongula in 1888, and the creation of tho Chartered Company 
in 1889. Ho wob not, as the memory of Count Pfeil’s Mission 
reminds us, u moment too soon. The Chartered Company, inspired 
by Mr. Rhodes’ spirit of enlightened and far-sighted imperialism, 
actually subsidised the Imperial Government of Central Africa to tho 
tune of £10,000 a year, secured the hinterland up to Lake Tangan¬ 
yika, and would probably, but for Germany’s pressure on the Homo 
Government, havo reached tho sources of tho Nile. The Char¬ 
tered Company spent money freely in acquiring vast territories— 
in addition to tho gold-bearing 1 regions of Matabelelond, Mashona- 
land, and Monica—which the Company could only in the distant 
future hope to And remunerative. Thus, although a business 
undertaking, the Company was before everything an instrument for 
the realisation of the Imperial idea in South and Central Africa; and 
the shareholders, confident in the extraordinary abilities of their 
managing director, Mr. Rhodes, and swayed by the almost “ daimonic ” 
influence of his great personality, wero sailed to postpone their 
profits to tho distant future, conscious no dofifestj*^ 0116 day they 
would have an ample reward for their waiting. 

■While Mr. Rhodes was thuB carrying all before him, President 
Kruger’s Boers had not been idle. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that a raiding expedition into Rhodesia under Colonel Ferreira was 
Btopped in 1891 at the Limpopo. It required all the influence of 
Mr. Rhodes with the Boers at the Paarl, as well os a demonstration 
of physical force under Dr. Jameson on the Limpopo, to stop the 
advance of the Dutchmen, furious at being out-generolled and 
inclined to make a lost bid for the coveted empire of the north. 
President Kruger, however, was not yet beaten. The resolute old 
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Dutchman—whose pluck and persistency no one can help adimftig,. 
even if one dislikes his Chadband diplomacy and his despotic Govern¬ 
ment—acquired through his emissaries a preponderating influence in 
Swaziland, and had almost secured Amatongaland and the much-desired 
seaboard, when he was stopped by Lord Loch, the High Commissioner, 
far whose action in annexing it, he, with very good reason, bears him 
a grudge, which we shall not be far wrong in a-Migning as the motive* 
of the baseless accusation of Lord Loch's alleged design to invade the* 
Transvaal in 1894. 

Nor is this all. Defeated to the north, the west, and the south. 
President Kruger could still consolidate his own power to the east, and 
—if he could not buy Delagoa Bay—could at any rate get hold of the- 
railroad. Here alone he had a free hand, and here, if he were secretly 
in alliance with Germany, we would expect to find some signs of that 
alliance. And, Bure enough, in the capital and the management of 
the Netherlands Kailway, we again take up the clue. The capital was 
chiefly obtained from Germany and Holland, and not only was- 
this the case, but a voting power altogether disproportionate, even to 
the large holdings of the Germans, was given to them, and Germany* 
with the Hollanders, to-day controls the Delagoa Bay Railroad. 
Within the Transvaal, too, President Kruger hod not been idle. 
By deliberate retrogressive legislation he has made the Transvaal 
intolerable as a home for English settlers. Briefly, one-third of the 
population governs with an iron absolutism the remaining unrepre¬ 
sented two-thirds, and pays for its share only £100,000 out of the- 
three millions of taxation. It may be said, without fear of exaggera¬ 
tion, that parallel conditions and a parallel case of misgovemment 
does not exist in the modem world. 

And now tho Jameson episode, which is at worst a mere false st(p- 
in tho game which Mr. llhodcs, in the interest of a United British 
South Africa, has been playing with President Kruger in the interest 
of an Independent Dutch South Africa, has drawn tho attention of 
the publio from this the really important struggle, of which it is a 
momentary incident; hut oven at such a moment when the Transvnul 
Boers, and their baclrajp in the British press, are eager to obscure the* 
truth, there ur^iig^TOat President Kruger is using his openings with 
all the energy and astuteness with which he is so largely endowed. In 
the Cape Parliament Mr. Merriman leads the attack on Mr. Iibodcv- 
and the Chartered Company, and clamours for their downfall. Put 
Mr. Merriman represents the dream of an independent South Africa, 
and is consciously or unconsciously working for President Kruger. 
As long ago as in 1879 Sir Bartle Frere wrote thus of Mr. Merriman 
and his associates:—“They are sedulously swaying the loyal 
Dutch to swell the already considerable minority who axe dirioyal 
to the English crown here and in the Transvaal, and who pre - 
fera Holland (i.e., remember, a German) Government or Protectorate 
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in^he Transvaal to an English on©, and a Republic here to a Dominion 
under the British crown.” 

Of course, Mr. Hofmeyr and the Afrikander Bond, in the interests 
of Dutch supremacy, and politicians like Sir J. Sivewright in their 
own, are working hard for the overthrow of Mr. Rhodes and its con¬ 
sequence, the wrecking of the Chartered Company. And with them 
are joined the unmistakable voioes of the German press, who scarcely 
conceal that they desire it as the removal of the chief obstacle in 
the path of Germany's advance. What says the Neueste Nachrichten , 
commenting on Mr. Chamberlain's statesmanlike speech, with its 
masterly grasp of the situation P “As regards South Africa, the 
just opinion has become prevalent in England of late that Germany 
may half-a-oentury hence be able to dispute that supremacy in South 
Africa. We therefore consider Mr. Chamberlain's policy, which aims 
by all means to secure British hegemony there, unwise—-especially as 
such hegemony cannot be of long duration.” 

But, in truth, while it is only recently that England's eyes have 
been opened, Germany's schemes of South African Empire through 
the Transvaal are no new thing. Many years ago Ernest von Weber 
drew the attention of Trince Bismarck and the German government 
to the magnificent possibilities of a German Empire in South Africa 
(Geographische Nachrichten , November, 1879): “ Germany should try 
by the acquisition of Delagoa Bay, and the subsequent continual 
influx of German immigrants to the Transvaal, to secure the future 
dominion over this country, and so pave the way for a German 
African Empire of the future. A constant mass of German immi¬ 
grants would gradually bring about a decided numerical preponder¬ 
ance of Germans over the Dutch population, and of itself, would by 
degrees effect the Germanization of the country in a peaceful 
maimer.” 

It has been assumed by some writers that President Kruger wants 
to forward the establishment of this German Empire. I do not 
think this is true. He does not want the Germans as masters; 
he merely wishes to use their assistance to enable him to establish an 
independent and United Dutch South Africa, the headship of 
which would be, in virtue of its wealth, witEf^tk** Transvaal. But 
if President Kruger intends merely to use the Germans for his 
own ends, he leaves out of calculation the purpose of their alliance 
with him. So those ancient Britons miscalculated when they invited 
the Saxons to assist them and found too late their allies were their 
masters. Once Germany really got a footing she would not easily 
be got rid of. I do not blame President Kruger for trying to use 
the Germans; it is a move, but, as he may find, a dangerous move in 
the game of high politics he is so skilfully playing. Nor do I blame 
him for his hostility to Mr. Rhodes and his efforts to use the 
opportunity chance has given him to finally remove his most far- 
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midable antagonist. In truth, President Kruger’s hostility *to 
Mr. Rhodes is no new thing. It was active and eager long before 
the Jameson raid was thought of. For the last four or five years the 
subsidized press of the Transvaal is full of evidence of this. Ever 
since the grant of the charter Cecil Rhodes has been President 
Kruger’s bite noir. Long before Mr. Rhodes touched President 
Kruger, the keen old dictator of Pretoria was assailing him through 
the organs he subsidizes, especially the Diggers Nem at Johannes¬ 
burg, and the Press at Pretoria. Almost every week attacks were 
made in their columns upon Mr. Rhodes and his policy at the Cape, 
and upon the Chartered Company. 

Of course President Kruger is in no way blameworthy for all this. 
It is perfectly natural. He had a big scheme in view, and 
Mr. Rhodes, who hod before beaten him, was the one opponent ho 
dreaded. What is really necessary is that England should understand 
the situation, what are the real reasons that make President Kruger 
so anxious to secure the downfall of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company, reasons which peep out in Mr. Merriman’s attack in the 
Cape Parliament, and in the threatening telegram from the Chief 
Justice of the Transvaal, and in the numerous utterances, that might 
be quoted, of which I have given one only, of the German press. 
The Jameson Raid is the alleged reason, but now that Mr. Rhodes 
and the Company have no independent military force, this argument 
is getting a little threadbare, the argument that the Chartered 
Company and Mr. Rhodes are a danger to peace in South Africa. 
What they are really a danger to, is plain enough—they are a very 
real danger and serious obstacle to President Kruger’s scheme of a 
united and independent Dutch South Africa under the headship of the 
Transvaal, and equally on obstacle to Hie German South African 
Empire, which would be too likely to succeed to, if it did not anticipate 
President Kruger’s United Dutch dream. I am no advocate of the Char¬ 
tered Company. I have no knowledge of its management in England; 
I do not understand its balance-sheets, I hold none of its shares. But I 
see what any independent observer can Bee, that it has been a chief in¬ 
strument to extend Britis h Empire in South Africa, that it will con¬ 
tinue, so long a^Urahodes is at its head, a powerful barrier to 
Boer or GermH^ntrigue, and a useful stop-gap till the Colony of 
Rhodesia is .sufficiently developed and populated for self-government. 
That self-government should come in due course is the expectation 
and intention of the maker of Rhodesia, who, two years ago, openly 
acknowledged that self-government—the government of the people 
by the people—was the destiny of the great territory he hod gained 
for England. 

It would be nothing short of suicidal folly on England’s part to 
take away the Charter at the present time, while to remove Mr. 
Ehodes would be to romove the keystone from tho arch, and would 
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noto only be a blow to England’s supremacy in South Africa, but 
would be grossly unjust to the Colonists, who are already established 
in Rhodesia, and to the shareholders who largely, through faith in 
the great business abilities of Mr. Rhodes, have invested in the shares 
in England and on the Continent. As for the sentimental balder¬ 
dash that England’s honour is conoemed in punishing Mr. Rhodes 
and the Chartered Company, even at the expense of serious detriment 
to her own interests, it is based on the demonstrably false assumption 
made by many even of Mr. Rhodes’ ill-informed admirers, that Dr. 
Jameson’s expedition was a buccaneering enterprise, and therefore com¬ 
parable with the feats of such Elizabethan worthies as Drake. Jameson 
really attempted to act the port of Garibaldi in Sicily, and Mr. 
Rhodes had already, with more patriotism than wisdom, chosen to 
follow the precedent of Cavour. Mr. Rhodes’ mistake cannot well 
be called anything but an error of judgment, a weakness for the 
short out, while Dr. Jameson’s amounts to an overweening self- 
confidence and reckless daring, to which the discoveries of telegrams 
and codes in his baggage compel us to add an almost incredible care¬ 
lessness and harebrained lack of caution. For I assume what I believe 
will be proved when a full inquiry is made, that Mr. Rhodes did not 
give the order to go in, and was actually furious when he found that 
Jameson, in spite of his orders, and in spite of the efforts of the 
ITitlanders to keep him out, insisted on going on to Johannesburg. 
Telegrams from Pretoria assert that the Boer Government has evi¬ 
dence of a plan to seize Pretoria. Whether this be true or no, it is 
certain that the plans of the Uitlanders had been deranged by a series 
of mischances, and that in the end they hoped to obtain reforms by 
mere demonstration without any actual resort to arms. Jame¬ 
son’s appearance spoiled all that, and before his friends at 
Johannesburg had time to help him—while they were taking what 
steps they could to stop him without the least idea that he 
needed their help—he had surrendered to the Boers. Mr. Rhodes, 
it is evident, was aware of this; for while the Cape Times 
and other papers were pouring abuse on the Uitlanders’ cowar¬ 
dice, Mr. Rhodes on his way to the ship thatwas to take him to 
England, for once broke his otherwise impen§&Wi^ silence, and said 
in words published in the papers, hut the significance of which has 
never been noted yet: “ The Jobannesburgers are no cowards—they 
were rushed.” This, that they were rushed by Jameson, as we now , 
know from what has come out at the trial at Pretoria, was the truth. 

As I read the facts I see in the whole attitude of Mr. Rhodes—and 
specially in his silence under the most serious accusations—a desire to 
stand by his friend and to shield him. This only a strong man, as 
well as a generous, would do; but I am convinced from his record 
that Mr. Rhodes is both. I am very much mistaken if, when the 
whole facts ore known, the calm judgment of England will not see 
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that Mr. Ehodes, if he has acted unwisely, and if his action is te^m£ 
colly a breach of international law, has been from the first actuated 
by motives that area credit to him—by a patriotism that risked every¬ 
thing, his own political power and prestige, his whole great position, 
which no success could have made higher than it was, to assist his 
oppressed countrymen rightly struggling to be free. Of course, this 
•assumes that Mr. Ehodes had no design on the independence of the 
Transvaal, and this, I am convinced, will be shown, when he returns 
to England to speak for himself, while I know for certain that the 
Reform Committee can produce documentary evidence of the 
terms made with Mr. Rhodes when the time comes to publish 
it, to prove this very thing. This also assumes that he had no 
financial gains in view. One would have thought that the fact that 
he was a man of the simplest tastes, who cared nothing for luxury 
and show or for money, except to spend it as he did in the African 
Trans-Continental Telegraph Company, in the cause of British 
expansion, would have prevented his own countrymen from assuming 
that his motives were the basest and most selfish—a desire for personal 
.gain and personal and pecuniary aggrandisement. Yet his chief 
accusers deliberately put forward the baser motive. “ The man who 
framed the plot, and would doubtless have taken the lion’s share of 
the profit, had the plot been successful, threw the guilt and responsi¬ 
bility on his lieutenant and friend (i.e., Jameson), on whose devotion 
he knew we could rely,” and again “ success meant so much; it 
meant success, wonderful, unexpected success for the Chartered Com¬ 
pany, and success, too, for the Consolidated Goldfields Company. There 
are large possibilities in £3,000,000 a year, and, with such a revenue 
at his back, what might not an ambitious man do and bcoome in 
South Africa P No, in planning the Jameson raid Mr. Rhodes was 
not so foolish as some good people imagine! ” So says the Saturday 
lining at prosent the most violent —Truth only excepted—as well as 
the most ablo of the assailants of Mr. Rhodes in the English press. But 
apart from the nonsense of assuming that the seizing of the Rand could 
give success to the Consolidated Goldfields Company, already a gigantic 
success, paying 125 per cent, a year, how was the Chartered Company 
to gain P Byapnp^King the revenues of the Rand to pay its share¬ 
holders, I suppose? But really Englishmen are not quite so foolish 
as to accept so incredible and impracticable a motive. To anyone not 
blinded by prejudice such a statement is its own best refutation. The 
same organ misrepresents the unsuccessful movement at Johannesburg 
as the work of Mr. Rhodes and the financiers. “ Messrs. Rhodes and 
Beit made the plot and were thrusting it on the unwilling creatures 
at Johannesburg.” As a matter of fact, after Jameson’s surrender, 
there w r ere 20,000 men in Johannesburg eager to fight, and demanding 
the rifles which only existed on paper. 

One is really surprised to find that the Daily Chronicle , the ablest 
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of file Radical journals, and one not altogether lacking in Imperial 
instinct and Imperial sympathies, seriously accepts these obvious and 
irrational misrepresentations, while, of course, one expects nothing 
else from Truth and Mr. Laboudhere. Base and selfish greed, accord- 
ing to these calm and rational critics, made the millionaires Rhodes 
and Beit risk position and prestige as well as money, and Bent Lionel 
Phillips and George Farrar and poor Gray and the rest into that 
deathly dungeon at Pretoria. Even Sir William Harcourt is not 
ashamed, basely and maliciously, to misrepresent this effort of an 
English population for freedom and representative Government as a 
stock-jobbing speculation. This is all demonstrably sheer nonsense. 
There was no adequate financial object to account for it. Not even 
Mr. Rhodes could have seized the revenues of Johannesburg or the 
Rond, and the Reform Union leaders would have been the last to 
assist him to do so. The fact is there were about seventy members 
in the Reform Committee, and out of these only four were capitalists. 
The rest were professional men, doctors and lawyers, who had nothing 
to gain financially and everything to risk or lose. The men of 
capital are always Conservative, they have so much to risk; and so 
the capitalists only joined last autumn, when they became convinced 
of the absolute necessity of the movement, and that nothing but 
strong measures would obtain the reforms. 

The simple truth is that a portentous campaign of misrepresenta¬ 
tion and falsehood is going on in the English press against the 
Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes, and of course against British 
interests in South Africa. 

According to the Saturday Rertetc the basest greed was the motive 
of Rhodes, he sought to enrich the Chartered Company and himself, 
one of the largest shareholders. He is, if we go to the same organ 
for his character, a coward and a liar, who has crowned his infamy 
by trying to throw the guilt on the shoulders of his friend. Accord¬ 
ing to Truth he is “ one of the basest of the human race,” “ Judas could 
not have acted differently,” “ a mean and mendacious knave,” for 
Truth, like the Saturday Refine, assumes that he lied “to save himself 
and thus sacrifice Jameson.” Now thereJaisuch a thing in the 
English nation as a love of fair-play, though conspicuously 

lacking, as we have seen, in individuals. I refuse w believe that 
the general heart of England will approve these atrocious attack* 
upon a man absent and unheard, and more especially upon a man v 
the whole of whose record in the past gives the lie to them. 

Mr. Rhodes is at present in Matabeleland, pushing on for Gwelo to 
subjugate the Matabele rebels. His action is thus described by 
Mr. Labouchere: “He has sneaked back to South Africa,” and 
“ lurks about in Matabeleland surrounded by a body guard,” while 
the very idea of his courageous advance through the Matabele hordes 
to Bulawayo would, according to the Saturday Revicic, “provoke 
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shouts of laughter wherever Mr. Rhodes is known in South Afriog.” * 
Thus, the great Englishman who is risking his life under fire in 
Matabeleland, is represented as a proven coward without the slightest 
evidence being adduced. I instance this merely as a specimen of the 
gross and malicious misrepresentation, which is an unpleasant charac¬ 
teristic of the campaign against Mr. Rhodes. If one were to imitate 
even feebly this plan of attributing the basest motives, one might 
easily, and with for more reason, inquire whether discreditable 
financial motives and rival financial interests were not at the back of 
this venomous series of assaults. This, however, I refrain from doing. 
It is unnecessary. It is quite possible that prejudice and passion, and 
extraordinary obliquity of mental vision, and nothing more, are the 
moving cause of all this reckless and excessive invective. I would 
just liko to ask these cock-sure critics a question or two. How is it 
that “ one of the basest of the human race ” is the man who has done 
more than any man living for our Empire and the future of our race 
in South Africa P How is it that “ a mean and mendacious knave,” 
a coward who basely abandoned his friend, whose character is fixed 
in “ unchangeable shameful outline ” by that abandonment, has so 
differently impressed the able and great-hearted men who have known 
him P How do you reconcile the unquestionably magnificent record of 
his services to England with your theory of his despicable character P 
How is it that a man who haB repeatedly shown that he was ready 
and glad to pour out his money to benefit his country, as in the 
African Trans-Continental Telegraph scheme, of which he subscribed, 

I think, tho bulk of the capital, whose absorption in his great schemes 
for the expansion of the British Empire was so complete that he lived 
with absolute simplicity, caring nothing for luxury or ostentation, 
and who had already honourably made, by his extraordinary abilities 
as a man of business, a colossal fortune, who possessed a position of 
the very highest honour and influence; how, one wants to know, is 
it that for the sake of mere personal greed—a vice he has never given 
a sign of—this man risks everything, his power, his position, and 
evon his wealth in order either to rehabilitate a bankrupt Company 
in which ho was largely interested, or, in some other equally im¬ 
practicable waVyjpgW^ms own pockets. “ He framed the plot,” says 
the Saturday Tnrrmc, “ and would doubtless have taken the lion’B 
share of the profit had the plot been successful.” He arranged for 
“ practically the annexation of the Transvaal to the Chartered Com¬ 
pany,” says the Daily Chronicle of May 16th. The motives assigned 
are not only improbable, they ore simply incredible. No; I am con¬ 
vinced that the general mind of England will prefer, as I do, to take 
the opinion of a rarely good judge of men, who was himself a great 
man, the late General Gordon. Gordon knew Mr. Rhodes well, and 
formed so high an opinion of his abilities and his character that he 
did his best to peiBuado him to accompany him os secretary to his 
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c gipat work in the Soudan. The Daily Chronicle , the Saturday Review , 
and with the subsidised Boer press of the Transvaal, find 
utter baseness, cowardice, and vileness in Gordon’s friend. But 
Gordon’s judgment on Rhodes, a great man’s on a great man, will 
outlive theirs. 

The some kind of misrepresentation and abuse which assails its 
founder and head is poured without stint on the Chartered Company. 
The “scandalous and more than scandalous” Matabele war was, 
according to this kind of critic—say, the impeccable Mr. Labouchere 
—a mere bucoaneering expedition to steal the property and inci¬ 
dentally take the lives of a community of innocent natives. The 
Matabele war, as represented by onlookers, and as was verified by an 
official inquiry, was a spontaneous uprising of indignant Englishmen 
against the murderous inroads of the Matabele on the helpless 
Mashonos. The savage cruelty of Lobengula’s brutal despotism was 
well known to explorers, and had been indignantly put on record by an 
admitted truth-teller like Mr. Selous long before the Chartered Company 
existed. Strange to say, the little army of colonists who overthrew 
Lobengula, described by the critic of Truth as border ruffians, hired 
by promise of loot, behaved with unfailing pluck and humanity, 
and furnished forth Wilson’s heroic little band, who, refusing to 
save themselves at the cost of leaving wounded comrades, died together, 
fighting with splendid steadfastness and valour, on example of high¬ 
hearted courage worthy of the great name of England. The most 
distinguished regiment in the service would be proud to bear on its 
colours the record of such a feat of arms as Wilson’s last stand on the 
Shangani River. 

The value of this instance of the hostile criticism levelled at the 
Chartered Company consists in the fact that an official inquiry has 
completely knocked the bottom out of it; and it has this further 
significance that such truth-loving critics os Mr. Labouchere continue 
to pour out the same accusations, careless of the fact that they have 
been proved to be false. Suoh fair-minded criticism first clamours for 
an official inquiry, and then, when this is given and tho whole of its 
statements ore shown to be a farrago of malice and mendacity, goes 
on repeating them with unabashed efirdlfe^.1 have not the 
slightest doubt that when the fullest inquiry has maSfikjiown the high 
and unselfish motives of Mr. Rhodes, and cleared his character from 
the aspersions of his high-minded critics, they, or rather those of them 
who resemble Mr. Labouchere, will go on with their congenial trade. 
Throw mud, persist in throwing it, and some of it will stick, seems to 
be their policy, and it is to be feared that often for the moment they 
succeed in effecting their purpose. Tho fact is that tho record of the 
Chartered Company, like that of Mr. Rhodes, is on exceedingly 
honourable one. Its care to restrain the liquor trade among the 
natives, its protection of the fast-ditappearing big game of the country, 
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its subsidies for the suppression of the slave trade in Central Aiqpa, 
deserve recognition. If the Chartered Company had treated the 
Matabele with the ruthless severity which distinguishes President 
Kruger’s Government in its dealings with the natives in the Transvaal, 
the Matabele would long ago have cleared out of the country or been 
crushed into submission by the iron hand without the velvet glove. 

It can hardly be too often repeated that the Jameson raid and the 
Johannesburg rising are merely incidents in the game which has 
been played for years and is still playing between Mr. Bhodes, as the 
representative of British hegemony, and President Kruger as repre¬ 
sentative of Dutch and ultimately, though not willingly, of German. 

I have a good deal of admiration for President Kruger as a strong man 
in a difficult place, and highly esteem the Boers as a resolute and hardy 
race; but President Kruger’s Government is intolerable, and if he were 
to win we should lose the headship of South Africa. There is a great 
deal of talk now about getting at the guilty person behind Jameson’s 
raid and Johannesburg’s revolt. This is assumed to be Mr. Bhodes. 
A short-sighted assumption! Behind the Beform Committee, who 
merely found an ally in Mr. Bhodes, looms the formidable first cause 
of the disturbances in the Transvaal, the ungainly figure of the Old 
Dopper Dictator. Give him all praise for diplomacy, courage, tena¬ 
city, and a cer tain diplomatic mag nanimit y—but remember that the 
oppression and corruption of his government, deaf to remonstrance or 
warning, is the real cause of the trouble, and that the guilt for the blood 
spilt at Krugersdorp, as for the suicide in the tronk at Pretoria, rests 
on the unr elenting though somewhat unctuous autocrat of the Trans¬ 
vaal. The Speaker, which agrees with the rest of the Krugerite press in 
London, represents President Kruger as “ a man whose honesty and 
straightforwardness we can trust”—“ absolutely straightforward and 
consistent in word and deed.” Accordingly, when President Kruger, 
through Dr. Leyds, speaking to a correspondent of the Temps, tells that 
** on the questions of the Band Beforms his Government has never 
been hostile in the matter,” there is some danger that a section 
of the British public may be deceived. But what is the President’s 
real attitude towardstim Uitlanders as expressed by himself in an 
interview wilhjjj^flllffikers of the Transvaal National Union? 
This was his iflguage, as given in a recent publication, to the leaders 
of the Union at a time when there was no threat and no idea of an 
p appeal to arms: “ Go bock and tell your people I will never give 
them anything; I shall never change my policy; and now let the 
storm burst.” So also Dr. Leyds himself, in February, 1896, speak¬ 
ing at Amsterdam, declared: “ We will not forbid foreigners from 
coming into the country to make money, but we will not permit 
intervention in the government of the country.” 

So much for the true situation in South Africa. There ore some 
Special misconceptions of the occurrences at Johannesburg and Kru- 
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gergdorp on which it is perhaps desirable to throw the light of the 
troth. There is still lurking in a good many minds an uncomfortable 
doubt whether the bearing of the TJitlanders at the critical period, 
the beginning of last January, whether even the surrender of Jameson’s 
column at Doornkop was altogether worthy of those who bear the great 
name of Englishmen. Though much has been done to remove this 
misconception, a brief statement of the troth will not be out of place 
here. 

The explanation of the surrender of Jameson, who in Matabeleland 
had earned a high reputation as an organizer and leader of men, 
seems to be simple enough. Visiting the battle-field of Doornkop 
one findB that the ridge of high ground along which his men made their 
last attempt to break through the Boer lines, is suddenly broken by a 
deep ravine between sixty and one hundred feet deep, as I take it, 
without possessing the actual measurement. On the near side of this 
the bodies of Jameson’s horses and men lay pretty thickly, and on the 
farther side, the Boers, not satisfied with the natural cover of boulders, 
had built great walls of piled-up rocks and stones, composing a kind 
of fort, from which they could fire with absolute safety to themselves 
and so sweep the unsheltered ridge opposite them that no troops could 
long stand the fire. The ravine supplies a natural ditch which effect¬ 
ually disposes of the possibility of an enemy charging and coining to 
dose quarters, the one thing of which the Boers ore heartily afraid. 
The Boer commandants rightly judged that this high ridge would be 
the line of Jameson’s advance on Johannesburg, when, as they in¬ 
tended, they had turned him back at Krugersdorp. EyaminiTig the 
walls, composed of loose rook of great size, which form the Boer for¬ 
tification, one can have not the slightest doubt that the Boers hod been 
for days before Jameson’s arrival busily engaged in forming this 
defence. This, of course, entirely contradicts the Boers 1 assertion 
that they were taken by surprise. Their plans were laid with really 
masterly foresight, and the advantage that was token of the deep 
ravine and the admirable fortifications that were added, show Boer 
generalship in a very favourable light Jameson’s vanguard, stopped 
dead by the ravine, of the existence of which they had no suspicion, 
and exposed to a point-blank fire from uns3S**i5gmen, were forced 
to fall bock and the whole column hod then to leave file high ground 
and make a dttour to the farmhouse at Doornkop. 

There the column was exposed to a fire from all sides from an 
enemy many thousands strong, but it was not till the Stoats ArtilUrw 
began to shell them from the Krupp guns that had been brought up 
by train from Pretoria, that the surrender actually took place. 
Driven back from the high ridge, the natural way that a force bound 
for Johannesburg would pursue, the column descended to the lower 
ground, where they found themselves in a regular cut do sac, closed in 
by thousands of Boer riflemen, and without shelter from their fire. 
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while the arrival of the artillery made the position absolutely unten¬ 
able. To hold out would have meant the slaughter of the troopers 
without the least possibility of success. It was not lack of ammuni¬ 
tion or of courage that compelled a surrender, but the hopeless position, 
the death-trap into which Boer generalship had brought the column. 
That this is the true explanation is manifest. For the men of 
Johannesburg, in spite of the fact that Jameson had oome in oontrary 
to their wishes and against the orders of Mr. Rhodes, were preparing to 
help him if he needed help. Messengers got through to him, and to 
the first of these early on the morning of the day of surrender he 
replied, “ Going gaily/’ being then in not the slightest doubt of his 
power to break through the Boer opposition. This message come 
through to Johannesburg and reassured the Reform Committee, 
which had been hastily constituted to defend the town to maintain 
order and if necessary to help Jameson. The next messenger, who 
reached him from Johannesburg, Jameson sent back with a request 
that 200 men should moke a diversion to draw off the Boers, but the 
messenger was captured by the Boers, and the first intimation which 
the Reform Committee received that Jameson was in difficulties was 
the at first unbelievable news of his surrender. The Reform Leaders 
then found themselves in an awkward situation. The populace to 
the numbor of 20,000 men were eager to fight. There were rifles for 
a little over 2,000 and a scanty supply of ammunition. The leaders 
knowing this and seeing the whole position clearly, felt it their duty to 
hold back the people, and actually were in danger of violence at the 
hands of the resolute and angry crowd of men, who were eager to fight 
anyhow, but could not get weapons. The Boer artillery was at Doom- 
kop and there were probably 8,000 Boers already close to the city. 
Nevertheless, had the men of Johannesburg possessed even the 
imaginary 20,000 rifles the leaders had “ bluffod ” the Boers with, 
they would have sallied out to attack their oppressors. The Reform 
Committee behaved with roal foresight and wisdom in preventing 
this. They could not expose a large population of women and 
children to the horrors of a bombardment and a siege, which would 
probably have follovedg^ 

They had, nmp^V^entered into an armistice with President Kruger 
on the basis oTpromises, made only to be broken, of a concession of a 
great part of the Reforms for which they had taken action. Of the 
high spirit of the capitalists, who, be it observed, deliberately risked 
life and liberty as well as fortune, to aid a purely popular move¬ 
ment, the self-sacrificing courage of George Farrar, who, before the 
Krugersdorp fight, offered to give himself up to the Boers as a hostage 
for the peaceable retreat of Jameson, is a fair example. When the 
facts are known the moral courage and self-abnegation of the Reform 
leaders will, I am persuaded, be fully admitted and appreciated by 
the people of England. 
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<There is another and graver misconception still prevalent, that 
the appeal to arms at Johannesburg, and the advanoe of Jameson’s 
column, were entirely the outcome of financial schemes of greedy and 
unscrupulous capitalists, and chiefly, to name them, of Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Beit. To this misoonoeption, Sir William Haroourt, though 
he had the decency to ascribe the action of Mr. Rhodes to love of 
power, not greed of gain, has given the widest circulation. Speaking 
in his position of privilege and responsibility at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, he has not scrupled to brand the whole Reform 
Movement at Johannesburg, as well as the assistance offered by 
Jameson, as a stock-jobbing speculation. As regards the inception 
and growth of the Reform agitation at Johannesburg, it can be shown 
irrefutably to have been in active existence with crowded meetings in 
1892, and to have never ceased its efforts till, in the autumn of 1895, 
it at last won over a few of the capitalists to join and reinforce its 
popular enthusiasm with the weight of their large interests and the 
aid of their money. Mir. Rhodes, from his devotion to the cause 
of British hegemony, was not loth to join and throw the glamour of 
his great reputation and the driving power of his great energy and 
ability into this popular movement. The object of the movement 
was simply to secure representative Government by the people for the 
people of the Transvaal, if possible, by a mere show of force; if 
necessary, by the use of it. 

Thus it is seen the movement was a popular and spontaneous one, 
was not fostered by Mr. Rhodes and the other capitalists, and was 
only joined by them when they saw that mere constitutional agitation 
was hopeless, and that a demonstration of the forces latent in the 
Reform movement must be openly made. Nor were the bulk of the 
capitalists with the movement. Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit were 
with it, Mr. Phillips, of Mr. Beit’s firm, and Mr. George Farrar; 
Mr. Bamato’s powerful house was not in the business at all, and he 
was very angry with his nephew, Mr. “ Solly ” Joel, who joined 
independently, when he was certain action was immediately to be 
taken, and was sure to be a big success. On the other side, as 
backers of President Kruger were Mr. J.jAJ^obinson, many times a 
millionaire, who much preferred the secm^cS^^ of hiB millions 
and his mines, and the power of striking at his enemies through the 
papers his wealth controls, to the risks of property and wealth, under¬ 
taken by the Reform Union on behalf of the thousands of poorer 
Englishmen in whom Mr. Robinson bad not the slightest interest; 
with Mr. Robinson and his many-millioned group were the repre- 
santatives of German capital, such as Messrs. Albu and Berlein. 

But it is not enough that even unprejudiced journals like the 
Spectator have been misled into thinking that the Reform Movement 
was got up by financiers for their own selfish purposes. The misre¬ 
presentation has gone further. A suspicion has been sedulously fos- 
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fared by the pro-Boer organs in the press that the big financiers xftt 
only intended to seize the revenues of the Band and so rehabilitate the 
Chartered Company, but that they actually sold huge “bears” of the 
shares of the mines with the knowledge that the rising they were 
pushing on would, when it came, cause a collapse of price* 
Certain circumstances have given an appearance of truth fa this 
shocking accusation. The extraordinary Afrioan boom of last sum¬ 
mer went, as Mr. Van Oss had predicted, the way of all other booms. 
A heavy fall hod taken plaoe, and prices were again rallying 
when the news of Jameson's misadventure and the collapse of the 
revolution at Johannesburg caused a fresh fall A large number of 
persons in England, and also on the Continent, who were expecting a 
recovery and were hit by this unexpected fall, were ripe to receive an 
explanation which seemed to dovetail with the known facts. Further¬ 
more, the extraordinary jump from the cypher telegrams, because, I 
suppose, they are couched in the terms of mining codes, fa the 
conclusion that this was a mere financial conspiracy, seems fa be 
general, though absolutely unjustified and irrational. A daily 
financial journal directly, and journals of higher position, more circum¬ 
spectly, put forward this grave accusation. If it were indeed true that 
Mr. Beit or his firm had speculated heavily for a fall which they 
were assisting to bring about by the aid and encouragement they gave 
to the Reform party at Johannesburg, then no words would be strong 
enough for their condemnation. But is this grave charge true ? Has 
it any basis of fact whatsoever P 

First, what is their record P In the boom last year, when they 
might have made millions by floating untried companies, it was a 
matter of common knowledge in Johannesburg that they (lid nothing 
of the kind. The credit of their name, as the first firm on the Band, 
the most careful to test a property before taking it up, was main¬ 
tained with scrupulous care; while other capitalists were hurrying 
out untried properties and sweeping in the profits. But of oouxse 
this is not evidence; I have never seen their books, and have no pros¬ 
pect of seeing them; so I can only say, let them be challenged fa 
permit an audit, by absol ffifcr first-class auditors, of their transactions, 
after Mr. Beit in supporting the demand for reform, 

backed by forehand let the public know the result. It might be 
added that as the movement was expected to be a complete and 
p bloodless success, it is contrary to reason to suppose that those who 
joined the movement to make it a success should have speculated for 
a failure. All this talk of a financial plot, a stock-jobbing specula¬ 
tion, is very wide of the mark. There are, as I have pointed out, 
financiers on Mr. Kruger’s side as well as against him, and the accusa¬ 
tions of the use of money in influencing the press would be 
with much more likelihood, when we remember the huge secret 
service fund at the disposal of the Transvaal Government, against 
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tike organs which support President Kruger,-who is unquestionably 
in the habit of subsidising the Krugerite press in the Transvaal 

Little attention is paid to this side of the question because there 
is a complete misconception of the Boer character as of the character 
of President Kruger abroad in England. The supposed Arcadian 
simplicity of the Transvaal Boers is one of those popular misconcep¬ 
tions which ore astonishing to those of us who really know the Trans¬ 
vaal and its people. They are, in truth, as keen and crafty as men of 
business as they are as diplomatists. As long ago os the .time of the 
annexation of the Transvaal this was apparent enough in the rough 
Boer farmers. It was, for instance, a matter of common talk in the 
Transvaal that Hans Erasmus made a big fortune by buying up the 
Transvaal greenbacks valued at half-o-crown at the time of the 
annexation, and selling them at a sovereign when tho British Govern¬ 
ment redeemed them, as they did, at their full value. The operations 
of members of President Kruger’s government in matters of various 
kinds display the same not altogether Arcadian knowledge of the 
value of money. But perhaps the best proof of the real character of 
the Boer is a brief survey of the way in which England has oomo 
out of its dealings with these innocent Arcadians. The Boers were 
unable to cope with 8ococeni, and were in danger of annihilation at 
the hands of the formidable Zulu army of Cetywayo. England, at 
the expense of much money and many men, delivered tho Boers. 
Then the Transvaal State was bankrupt (it had but 12s. (id. in the 
Treasury and the greenback of the nominal value of twenty shillings 
was worth half-o-crown) when it was taken over by England, and 
when it was given back (an abandonment of our responsibility to 
the English population) our rule hod raised the income to £150,000 
a year. 

Again the influx of English enterprise and capital, after years of 
persevering labour, demonstrated the value of the gold mines of the 
Band, and raised the incofhe of the State to three millions a year. 
In other words, Englishmen fashioned the key of material prosperity 
and placed it in the hands of the Boer. .The reward of all tliis is 
persistent oppression of Englishmen an (LbM faith to England. Wliih 
Mr. Bhodes was bringing Boer and together, remov¬ 

ing racial rivalry, amalgamating interests, and teabning the Dutch¬ 
man the value of free institutions in the Cape Colony, Presiden 
Kruger, in the Transvaal, was doing his best to make bud bloot 
between the races. At first the Englishmen of the Band wer< 
strongly in favour of President Kruger, and thoroughly loyal to hi 
Government. By a persistent and deliberate course of injury an 
insult he has alienated them.. His object, as I have before pointe 
out, was to keep Englishmen from citizenship or permanent settle 
ment in the Transvaal, and to establish a Dutch hegemony i 
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South Africa, with the Transvaal for its centre. From this ob^ot 
he has never swerved. 

And now he actually demands the abrogation of the Charter and the 
punishment of Mr. Ehodes'as necessary to the peaoe of South Africa. 
The Chief Justice of the Transvaal has just sent a threatening tele¬ 
gram to support Mr. Merriman in his attack on the Chartered 
Company and England’s supremacy: “Except you abrogate the 
Charter, and punish Ehodes, there will be a lasting breach between 
the Transvaal and Johannesburg.” I am much mistaken if the men 
of Cape Colony ore so poor-spirited as not to resent this insolent 
threat specially significant as ooming from the highest judicial dignify. 

The truth, which England mum carefully keep before her, is the 
exact opposite of President Kruger’s monstrous perversion of it. The 
Transvaal, as at present misgoverned, is proved by recent events to be 
a menace to the peace of our dominions in South Africa. It is a 
centre of conflagration from which civil war may at any time break 
out, and it is solely the Government of President Kruger, with its 
persistent effort to oust England from the hegemony of South Africa, 
that is responsible for this state of affairs. Tet if President Kruger 
will modify his policy, and* give the Englishmen in the Transvaal the 
rights that are given to Dutchmen in the Cape Colony, there would 
l>e no desire to interfere with the independence of the Eepublic. The 
object of the Eeformers was to secure representative government and 
the removal of corruption and abuses, and nothing more. 

The Chartered Company and Mr. Ehodes stand for England’s 
legitimate supremacy in South Africa, and already public feeling at the 
Cape is veering round to this view. It would be suicide on the port of 
England to abrogate the Charter, it would be simply to play once more 
into the hands of the crafty anti-English diplomatist at Pretoria. It 
would be folly as well as ingratitude for England to sever Mr. Ehodes’s 
connection with the Chartered Company, and to punish him for too 
great devotion to England and her Empire is not a thing that the most 
rabid Little Englander can to-day think feasible. He has earned a 
plaoe among England’s worthies, and a place in England’s affeotion 
and esteem by such sinerl^Hpted devotion and such great* services as 
no other EngH^mj^tf^figcan show. If dazzled by the vision of an 
African uniteeffmder British hegemony, with free institutions and 
friendly co-operation of Boer and Briton in its development, Mr. 
p Ehodes has momentarily erred, the error is certainly a generous and 
patriotic one, and I am persuaded .that he has only to court the fullest 
investigation in order to obtain from the universal verdict of fair- 
minded Englishmen a forgiveness that will differ little from a trium¬ 
phant acquittal. 

The loyal Afrikanders and Englishmen of the Transvaal have full 
confidence in Mr. Chamberlain. Sir Jacobus De Wet, as represen- 
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fati^jp of *Her Majesty’s Government, not, as is evident, without 
oommunioation with President Kruger, assured the Reform Com¬ 
mittee that, not only would Jameson’s life be spared, but that their 
own persons and property would be safe, if they laid down their aims, 
as, relying on his assurances, they did. These were his actual words: 
“ I am in a position, if you surrender unconditionally, to assure you 
that your persons and property will be secure.” He added that 
there might be some Blight punishment for the leaders (meaning 
the four or five principals) but that it would be nominal. Before 
Jameson’s surrender, also, delegates from the executive, Messrs. Marais 
and Malnn, held out the olive branch and conveyed to the Reformers 
that the reforms they asked for would be given. Now we have the 
result. After weary months the sentences are before us. Every 
sentence of one year and upwards is, in a Transvaal prison, little 
short of death. There is one suicide already. How soon will there 
be more ? Was this what President Kruger meant when he pro¬ 
posed a short time ago to forgive and forget ? Mr. Chamberlain 
knows all this, and the Englishmen of the Transvaal put their trust 
in his strong statesmanship; for thoy know that he feels as he has 
stated, that it is within the rights and obligations of the paramount 
power in South Africa to uso all its resources to put an end to the state 
of misgovemment and foreign intrigue which makes the Transvaal a 
possible source of conflagration and a standing danger to the develop¬ 
ment and peace of South Africa. They believe that he also recog¬ 
nises the duty of the parent state to protect her citizens from oppres¬ 
sion and injustice where\ er they may be. And in this belief they are 
willing to wait and give Mt. Chamberlain time peacefully to bring 
about the end desired, which is really as much for the ultimato 
ad\ antage of the Boers themsehes as it is manifestly for the benefit 
of the English and Afrikander population. 


Imperialist. 



“JUDE THE OBSCUBE .” 1 


“ Lowliness,” we are told, “ is young Ambition’s ladder,'*, but in 
England adult Ambition, when no longer militant bat triumphant, 
can afford not only to kick away the ladder of lowliness, but even to 
float those who have raised her to the topmost rung. Thomas Hardy 
is at the summit of British novelists, and the British public will 
endure anything from him. His past brilliant triumphs in fiction 
have fairly raised him to this position. The Athemum was hardly 
guilty of exaggeration when it compared the tragic figure of Tees on 
Salisbury Plain to that of (Edipus at the “ Sheer Threshold” hard by 
Colonus, or Lear on the heath in the storm. The Return of the Native, 
Far from the Madding Croied, Tico on a Tower, and many other 
works equally great, had prepared the publio for the crowning 
triumph of Tew of the B' Urbercittes. Hence it is but natural that 
the Press should be most unwilling to Bee in Jude the Obscure signs of 
degeneracy or deficiency. But it does seem remarkable that such 
a book should be rooeivcd, even by many excellent critics, with such 
unstinted and unqualified applause. The criticism of the Saturday 
Review (February 8th, 1896) may be taken os a sample of the heights 
of tho eulogy to whioh his admirers ore prepared to soar. The 
reviewer calls Jude “ the most splendid of all the works that Mr. 
Hardy has given the world ”; proclaims it as a masterpieoe “ that wQl 
alone make 1895 a memorable year in the history of literature ”; and 
declares that “ hod Mr. Hardy never written another book this would 
still place him at the head of English novelists.” Now, while 
reverently paying to Mr. Hardy the tribute of our willing acknow¬ 
ledgment of his splendid successes hitherto achieved, we oannot but 
hold that Jude represents a deplorable falling off not only in concep¬ 
tion, but in execution. We oannot think that the unquestionably 
high authority which ^ upraised the book even with rapture is 
unprejudiced Jjjfe#tj8mmendable gratitude for past pleasure, or by 
personal admiration of the author. Neither of these feelings, natural 
in themselves, ought to influence the verdict of criticism. Either Mr. 

1 Hardy’s powers have undergone a sad deterioration (whioh Heaven 
forbid), or he has determined to try the patience of his publio and to 
see whether they will accept in lieu of a novel a treatise on sexual 
pathology, in which the data are drawn from ima ginniinn, and are, 
therefore, scientifically invalid, and in which his dramatic faculty has 
largely deserted him, and even his eminent descriptive powers are not 

(1) By Thonu Hardy. Oagood, Ifellniae ft Co., TiwiAw 1 jjj. 

3x2 
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conspicuously present. These are decided views, and we hasten to 
justify them. 

If we consider broadly and without prejudice the tone and scope of 
the book, we cannot but doss it with the fiction of Sex and New 
Woman, so rife of late. It differs in no wise from the “ hill-top” 
novels, save in the note of distinction and the power of touch which 
must discriminate Mr. Hardy at his worst from the Grant Allens and 
Iotas at their best. In method, indeed, The Woman Who Lid is 
superior to Jude, inasmuch as it deals far more sincerely with free 
love a8 a practical institution. Mr. Hardy’s work cannot but emit 
occasional sparks, which sometimes glow into sustained splendour; 
but even an enchanted palaoe would be vitiated by a whiff from the 
atmosphere of the Pot Bouille or Germinal , and the airs from the “ hill¬ 
top” would infoot the Delectable Mountains themselves. Mr. Hardy 
is here and there as picturesque and delightful as ever, but (to parody 
a well-known couplet)— 

41 Ton may paint, you may perfume, the scene as you will: 

But the stench from tho 4 hill-top ’ will hong round it still.” 

When the Saturday Reviewer avers that 44 the recognition of sexu¬ 
ality in the book is merely incidental,” and that 44 Mr. Hardy with 
an admirable calm has put forth a book in which a secondary, but very 
important, interest is the frank treatment of the destructive influence* 
of a vein of sensuality upon an ambitious working man,” he seems to 
us to have misrepresented the tone of the work os completely as ho 
has misconceived its aim. The book is steeped in sex. The aspi¬ 
rations of the stone-cutter Jude towards a University career form 
quite a subordinate underplot. The main theme is an elaborate 
indictment of marriage as being necessarily the death of pure passion 
and even of healthy sexual desire. 44 There probably never was a 
novel,” writes the Saturday Reviewer, 44 dealing irith the closer rela¬ 
tione of men and icomen that was quite so free from lasciviousness as 
this.” The words which we have italicised remind us of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek’s boast that he is os good as any man in Illyria, whatso¬ 
ever he be, under the degree of his we ^ finite ready 

to accept the reviewer’s statement, only addmgtha^he same might 
be said of La Terre , and of nearly all the novels of Zola, which 
disgust rather than allure. Mr. Hardy has long been creeping 
nearer and nearer to the fruit which has been so profitable to the 
Erench novelist, but which till quite reoently his English fellow- 
craftsman has been forbidden to touch. The Woodlandere , A Pair of 
Blue Eyes, and above all, Tees , have shown Mr. Hardy’s eminent 
skill in going as near Erench luhriciU as a writer can venture with¬ 
out awakening the nonconformist conscience in our strangely-consti¬ 
tuted society, in fact in hoodwinking the not very perspicacious 
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Mr. Podsnap and Mrs. Grundy. But in Jude there is no appvacfi 
towards lasciviousness, or even what might be called warmth of 
colouring. Let the reader turn to the daintily-written scene in A 
Pair of Blue Byes, in which the heroine rescues her lover by means 
of a rope made of all her underclothing, and walks home with him 
dad only in her gown, which, drenched with rain, is glued by a 
head-wind to her figure, every curve of which is thus delicately out¬ 
lined. Let him compare this with a similar incident in Jude, when 
Sue comes into Jude’s lodging drenched from head to foot, having 
waded through a river in her escape from the training school. He 
will not find in Jude the subtle touches which in A Pair of Blue Eye* 
drew for us a picture so alluring and so vivid. She assumes his gar¬ 
ments while her own are being dried at the sitting-room fire; but we 
acquit Mr. Hardy of tho attempt which a French writer would 
certainly have made to render the scene suggestive. However, there 
flourishes in Paris side by side with the poisoned flower of lubriciti 
an ugly weed called gaulotscrie. We venture to describe as gauloiserie 
tho disagreeable incident in which appears “ the characteristic port of 
a barrow pig ” (p. 41), though some critios find in it a “ symbolism ” 
which completely vindicates it. 

But though we meet no such daring experiments as the scene 
in the pavilion in A Laodicean , or in the hayfield in The Wood- 
landertt, or in tho wood near the beginning of Tm, the novel is, as 
we have said, steeped in sex. Not long after Jude has made the 
acquaintance of his cousin Sue, the heroine of the tale—if tale it can 
be called—lie says to her, “ Sue, I believe you are as innooent as 
you are unconventional.” The reader will perhaps be disposed to 
form a somewhat different judgment on learning that she has just 
informed him that at eighteen she hod formed an acquaintance with an 
Oxford undergraduate, with whom she subsequently lived for fifteen 
months. So candid a girl could not have withheld this episode in her 
life from the Authorities of the Training College; but they were 
apparently as satisfied as Jude was with her statement ^p. 184): 
“ But 1 have never yielded myself to any lover, if that is what you 
mean; I have remained "* J beg an.” Yet she subsequently did not 
hyn.nvTTifln.na rm^r-us' ffieTBjgan. She married a schoolmaster, 
ltichord PhflStson, old enough to be her father, jumped out of a 
window because he did not take the view of the relations between 
them which the undergraduate had accepted, and left him with his 
full oonsent to live with Jude, with whom she made several unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to go through a marriage ceremony, being always 
repelled by its “vulgarity,” and held bock by a conviction that “it 
is as culpable to bind yourself to love always as to believe a creed 
always, and as silly as to vow always to like a particular food or 
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foriqk ” (p. 280). Though divorced from Phillotson, she does not 
commit the vulgarism of marriage with Jude, hut becomes the mother 
of two or three children by him, when die is awakened by their tragic 
death to a sense that die is really Phillotson’s wife in the eye of 
Heaven, and is married to him again, at first insisting on the did 
condition, but finally suing humbly for the establishing of a relation 
which he is quite ready to forego, because die feels that die deserves 
a signal punishment for having secretly met and kissed Jude. To 
what end is all this minute registry of the fluctuations of disease in 
an incurably morbid organism ? Why dwell on this fantastic green¬ 
sickness? Marriage laws do not suit Sue’s warped and' neurotic 
nature, but neither would free love. If marriage is no better than 
“ a license to be loved on the premises,” as she calls it, does the 
absence of the license mitigate the coarseness of the connection? 
She has no sense of the dignity of womanhood and motherhood, and 
so all her relations with the other sex become impure in her morbid 
imagination. She is a flirt in the worst sense of the term:— 

“ The fact of the kirn would be nothing: all would depend upon the spirit of 
it. If given in the spirit of a cousin and friend, she saw no objection: if in the 
spirit of a lover she could not permit it. 1 Will you swear that it will not be in 
that spirit?' she had said. 'No; he would not. 1 So they separated, but 
quickly ran back, and embracing most unpremeditatedly kissed each other. 
When they parted for good it was with flushed cheeks on her side, and a beat¬ 
ing heart on his " (p. 272). 

This childlike view of the import of a kiss is hardly consistent with 
her summing-up of her own character (p. 445) 

" At first I did not love you, Jude; that I own. When I first knew you I merely 
wanted you to love I did not exactly flirt with you, but that inborn crav¬ 
ing which undermines some women's moials, almost more than unbridled passion 
—the craving to attract and captivate, regardless of the injury it may do the 
man—was in me; and when I found I had caught you I was frightened. And 
then—I don't know how it was—I could not bear to let you go, possibly to Ara¬ 
bella again—and so I got to love you, Jude." 

This, be it observed, is said cm the eve of her leaving him for the 
last time for Phillotson, whose person 

Here, finally, is her deliberate ‘"opiniOT^^^j^age (p. 324), 
possessing that added value which accrued to the praise of honesty 
in the mouth of the Scot who avowed that he had “ tried boith ” 

" It is foreign to a man's nature to go on loving a person when he is told 
that he must and "kail be that person's lover. There would be a much likelier 
chaiinfl of his flftiwg it if he were told not to love. If the marriage ceremony 
consisted in an oath and signed contract between the parties to coase loving 
from that day forward, in consideration of personal possession being given, and 
to avoid each other's society as much as possible in public, there would be more 
loving couples than there are now." 
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Jude’s ease seemed to him even harder. The complete abolition 

of the marriage rite, and the general diffusion of Oxford degrees of 

D.D. among the ignorant and dissolute proletariate, would have left 
him still dissatisfied. He would still have smarted under a sense of 
“ the Boom of nature for man’s finer emotions ” and her “ wilfulness 
in not allowing issue from one parent alone ” (p. 220), and thus 
depriving the lover of the pleasure he might have had in contemplat¬ 
ing the children of his former mistress, the fruit of her marriage with 
another man. 

That matrimony has its disadvantages as well as its advantages 
was recognised by a very ancient Greek poet, who complained that, 
os for women, we can get on neither with them nor without them. 
The compatriots of that poet thoroughly investigated the whole theory 
of communism in women as well as in property. They faced the 
question of the abolition of the family as a factor in society, and the 
most practical of them saw that such a revolution would undermine 
two of the most potent forces of civilization, the sense of proprietor¬ 
ship and the feeling of natural affection. It was chiefly this con¬ 
sideration that induced Aristotle to declare against the scheme of 
Plato, but both the Platonic theory and the Aristotelian criticism of 
it are serious, practical, and suodnot Mr. Hardy has devoted about 
five hundred pages to repeating, again and again, what Susarion said 
in three senarii 

Ka/cdv ywaucc?, dAX’ 8 /u of, & 8y/i6rat, 

Owe tarty oUetv ohetav dvev kokov, 

Hal yap to 717/101 koX to fir} yrjfiai kokov. 

The vagueness of the theme has infected the character-drawing. 
The characters are not distinctly oonoeived. The publican, whom 
Arabella hopes to ensnare into matrimony, now encourages and again 
rebuffs her, for no reason but that she may be a perpetual thorn in 
the side of her former husband. Arabella had no motive for wheedling 
Jude into marriage a second time after their divorce, and the sudden¬ 
ness of the antipathy which followed their second union as quickly 
as it had followed thd* 0 show s how baseless was her course of 
action. Henoe tfri —*■'* fitness which pervade the 

book. Jude,*mTwhose usual conversation we may quote as an 
example, “ wifedom has not yet annihilated and digested you in its 
vast maw as an atom which has no further individuality” (p. 236), 
sometimes talks like Gibbon or Johnson, but oftener like Herbert 
Spencer. This is somewhat surprising in a slightly educated mechanic, 
however ambitious; but still mare remarkable is the suddenness with 
which he acquires the language and manner of that class of the 
learned, whom some cruelly call prigs. On p. 4, aged eleven, he 
faikfl like a rustic lad: “Aunt hev got a great fuel house,” and so 
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c fofth. On r. 25, not many days after, so far os we con judge, we 
find him reciting, in very literary language, a kind of antiphonio 
anthem or pseon in praise of Christminster:— 

«• It is a city of light. The tree of knowledge grows there. It is a place that 
. teachers of men spring from and go to. It is what you may call a castle manned 
by scholarship and religion.” 

Sue, who often uses a style like that of George Eliot, after she came 
under the blighting influence of Bcienoe, sometimes, on the other hand, 
talks like a maid of all work. “ I shall do as I like for all him ” 
(p. 191 )," I don’t think of you like that means ” (p. 195), and “ 0 yes, 

I am hod and obstinate and all sorts ” (p. 326), sound strange in the 
mouth of a girl who quotes freely from J. S. Mill and Shelley’s 
Epipsychidion, talks at large about Athens, Home, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem, and thus (p. 181) describes her own education:— 

“I don't know Latin and Greek, though 1 know the grammars of those 
tongues. But 1 know most of the Greek and Lutin elastics through transla¬ 
tions, and other books, too. I read Lomprifre, Catullus, Martial, Juvenal, 
Lucian, Beaumont and Fletcher, Boccaccio, Scarron, Do Brantdino, Sterne, Do 
Koo, Smollett, Fielding, Shakespeare, the Bible, and other such; and found 
that all interest in the unwholesome port of these books ended with its mys¬ 
tery.” 

The subordinate characters ore still more deficient dramatically. 
Here is the way in which a common carter delivers himself about 
Oxford. The sentiments are those of a man of culture, and are not 
rendered more dramatically suitable by clothing them in an uncul¬ 
tivated dialect— 

'Em lives on a lofty level; there's no guinsaving it, thuigh I myself med 
not think much of ’em. You need bo religious or you need not, but you can't 
halp striking in your homily note with the net .” 

Surely such sentiments, especially that which we have italicised, 
are os much outside the intellectual sphere of an ignorant carter as 
would be a quotation from JEschylus or Dante. 

Even in Mr. Hardy’s style we miss that careful finish which has 
made some of his novels gems of Engjpjy arose. John Stuart Mill 
long ago in his Logic pointed g [ error the confusion 

between predicate and predict We have it at lettnL twice in Jude : 

“ Her actions were always unpredicable,” writes Mr. Hardy on p. 220, 
and “ She was beginning to he so puzzling and unpredicable,” (p. 280). 
Moreover, the use of evince when the writer means no mare than show v 
—“ after evincing that she was struck by Sue’s avowal ” (p. 438)— 
and still more “ during a lengthened period ” instead of “ for a long 
time ” (p. 451), belong to that style which is unkindly called penny- 
a-lining or journalese, and which makes us think for a moment of 
Marie Corelli. The affectation of scholarship in the introduction of 
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Greek words—wrongly transliterated, by the way, as in “ Jit hen^n • 
ck Theos ho Pater ” (p. 116 ); the ooining of suoh an outlandish name 
as Tetuphenay (renxjtevat) for the Oxford Head who gave some 
very good advice to the priggish young meohanio; the pedantio sub¬ 
divisions and the “ architectonic ” air of the whole work, as if it 
were a scientific treatise—all these qualities are to us at least not 
attractive but somewhat irritating. When Nature implants in a 
young man eager desires for a certain career, such as those which 
animated Jude, she generally gives him the powers and the resolution 
by which he may achieve his ambition. When he has no powers and no 
resolution he is simply uninteresting. Phillotson promised well, but 
ultimately became quite commonplace. Arabella is a mere blur. 
The sublime is constantly aimed at, certainly in the dosing scene, 
which some critics admire so much, and also, we suppose, in the 
soene where Jude, being drunk, recites (Heaven knows why) the 
Nicene Creed in Latin in a public-house. The latter, at all events, 
we found perilously near the Ridiculous. Mr. Hardy is throughout 
in the thraldom of a fixed idea. But he is not really so serious 
or so very angry os he would wish to appear. lie is like the 
Homeric lion, who “lasheth his sides with his tail, and greatly 
stirreth himself up to fight.” He feels all the time that he has no such 
bitter quarrel with anyone or anything, and that neither “ the disaster 
which may press in the wake of the strongest passion known to 
humanity,” nor “ the tragedy of unfulfilled aims,” is a theme so new 
or so fruitful as to justify such very copious illustration, undiversified 
by any attempt to suggest a remedy or a mitigation of the evils which 
either the one or the other may be held to cany in its train. He is 
depressing because he is himself somewhat depressed. 

. The book is addressed by the writer expressly 4 ‘ to men and women 
of full age,” and he adds—in a tone which seems to show that he 
. thinks the matter one of very little moment—“ I am not aware that 
there is anything in the handling to which exception can be token.” 
These are indeed regia verba , and justify our complaint that Mr. 
Hardy conceives himself to be in a position in which he may flout his 
readers. It seems that if hig readers are of full age they are bound 
to accept without ap*;_^la-ggwaer of handling his subject, what¬ 

ever it may beflPTiit should seem prurient or coarse, being of full 
age they are bound to suppress all protest against it. This is a 
new and terrible penalty imposed on the elderly, a harmless though 
* not very interesting doss. Tennyson has made a person of full age 
cry— 

“ Fear not thou to loose thy tongue; 

Set thy hoary fancies free; 

'What is loathsome to the young 

Savours well to thee and me.” 
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£ut we should hope that Tennyson’s 

“ Gray and gap-tooth’d man as lean as death* 1 

is not a fair sample of Mr. Hardy’s readers of full age. We claim 
for them the right to hold and even express, on questions of what is 
decent in literature, opinions not less refined than the opinions of 
those who are still young. Nay, more, we should expect that the 
reader of full age would belong to just that class who would fed that 
the world presents other and to them more tractable difficulties than 
sex-problems, or marriage-problems (which, however, they would 
gladly see treated carefully by the Leckys and Herbert Spencers of 
the day), and that life is serious enough to dispose them to turn away 
with some impatience frd!m a work in which there is not a practical 
suggestion for reform, and (what is worse) in which there is not 
material for a smile from the first page to the lost—a dismal treatise 
as “ chap-fallen ’’ as Yorick’s skull in the hands of Hamlet. 

Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. 



RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN THE FAR EAST, 


Judging by the break-neck speed at which serious history has recently 
been made in the China seas the political awakening of the Far East 
is no yam imagining. When we find that Corea has become one of 
the main phots of international politics we are, indeed, farced to 
recognise that the strenuous spirit of modem life is pushing itself into 
the sleepiest hollowB of the inert Orient. 

Twenty years ago, Corea still realised her sobriquet of the Hermit 
Kingdom. For centuries she had been an unknown area, guarding 
her seclusion with infinite jealousy against the outer barbarian. Deep 
into the twilight of an epoch which has brought almost the whole 
.world within the reach of positive knowledge, she had remained a 
fabled land, the theme of tales told by shipwrecked mariners and 
imaginative buccaneers, 1 recalling in their marvels the romances 
taken down by Herodotus from the glib lips of the adventurous 
sailors of his day, who managed to creep clandestinely into the For¬ 
bidden Land of the Nile Delta. To-day Corea completes this curious 
analogy. She is now, in a more active and sinister sense, the Egypt 
of the Extreme Orient, for she has become the battlefield of that Far 
Eastern Question, which Lord Rosebery recently warned us would 
displace and overshadow “in the dim vistas of futurity’’the more 
familiar Eastern Question of the Occident. The “ dim vistas ” have 
proved a fraud, for already the new Eastern Question is knocking at 
our doors with perplexing and perilous problems urgently demanding 
solutions. 


The parallel may be a trifle impressionistic, but it is none the less 
striking on that account. All the chief elements of the older question 
are reproduced in the new, though in varying stages of development, 
and in a somewhat disordered sequence. The Egypt of Eastern Aria 
was until quite recently the vassal of a Power as truly a rick man 
among nations as its Wester '^namesake to whom the Khedive is 
tributary; it ooc mpi^ j^mtirfU^gif 1 * * * * * *fffllfttftn of considerable importance 
on the trade rorasof the world; it is ooveted by several of the 
Powers; it hashed its Drummond-Wolff Convention, 9 and has experi¬ 
enced a condominium, the dissolution of which has been succeeded by 


(1) Guidry: China and Her Niighboun, pp. 218, 286. 

(2) Hie Drummond-Wolff Convention stipulated that after the British evacuation of 

Egypt both the Imperial Ottoman Government and the Government of Her Britannic 

Majesty should be authorised to send troops to Egypt if order and security were 

disturbed. The third danse of the Tientsin Convention, oonolu d ed by China and Japaq 

in 1886, makes precisely the same stipulation with regard t° Corea. It waa this 

danse which gave rise to the reoent war. 
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f Administratiy6 anarchy and popular turbulence. Finally, its future 
seems big with a foreign control of some sort—most probably a tem¬ 
porary occupation, which will control everything except its own 
duration. 

The ill-luck of Corea has, however, been worse than that of her 
Occidental analogue. To a very considerable extent Egypt is herself 
responsible for the international problem which now distracts her and 
the whole of Europe. Her Khedives have nourished aspirations to 
independence in the promotion of which they have helped to weaken 
the Suzerain, who was their natural guardian, and to the maintenance 
and justification of which they have proved unequal. The result has 
been the restoration of their vassalage in a form which, although 
irregular, satisfies the fundamental requirements of the people and 
country. On the other hand, Corea has hod no share in bringing 
about her present misfortunes. She never had a Mehemet Ali; she has 
never dreamt of struggling to be free, and even now she oaks no more 
than to be allowed to cling with dog-like fidelity to her beaten and 
humiliated Overlord. Peopled by on essentially submissive race and 
ruled by a Government habituated to dependence by two thousand 
years of vassalage, she has found the Suzerain of her predilection and 
choice unable to defend her in time of war, and denied the right 
of bestowing upon her any moral support in time of peace. She 
has been made free against her will, and without the means or the 
wish to adapt herself to the new conditions of her national life. The 
late war was a struggle for ascendancy in Corea between two Powers, 
who had invaded the country with the ostensible object of aiding her 
against a domestic enemy. Its result has been to drive both Powers 
farther away from her than before, and to render her more helplesB 
than ever in face of dements of disorder which tho war has aggra¬ 
vated, complicated and extended. 

This is the bottom fact of the abnormal situation in Corea at the 
present moment. The problem it involves is clear. Uow can Corea 
be most conveniently restored to the state of vassalage which is con¬ 
genial to her, and which her circumstances require ? At first sight it 
would seem that the best course wo^Oie to revive her tributary 
relations with China, but thsflHrrBPfc^rThe new Suzerain 
must be in a position to bold against all comSSL, and China has 
already shown her incampetenoy in this respect. Moreover, it is 
doubtful whether China is equal even to the task of restoring a 
normal condition of things in the now thoroughly .disorganized^* 
country, and at the best she would only reduce it to its former state 
of unclean stagnation. The choice must consequently be made else¬ 
where. It rests between Corea’s two remaining neighbours, Eussia 
and Japan, both of whom have aspirations in the direction of taking 
up the Chinese reversion. Indeed, at this moment, they are eyeing 
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each other with scarcely oonoealed hostility from their respective lega-# 
tions at Seoul, where they are endeavouring to disguise the true 
orientation of their respective policies by clamouring in emulative 
crescendo for the independence of the land they oovet. 

Were these two powers left to themselves they would probably soon 
solve the whole problem. No one oan doubt how a Russo-Japanese 
.conflict would end, especially as Russia is supported in her Ear East¬ 
ern policy by France and Germany. But the equilibrium of the 
artificial situation is upheld by another Power who, without explicitly 
Supporting Japan, firmly opposes the idea of Russian intervention. 
That Power is Great Britain. It is true that no British pronounce¬ 
ment has been made on the specific questions of a Russian protectorate 
or “ temporary occupation/’ but the practical working of such expe¬ 
dients is so notorious that the Russian Government is quite justified 
in assuming—as every English politician assumes—that we should 
interpret the pledge it gave in 1885, “ not to occupy Corean territory 
under any drcumstanoes whatsoever/’ 1 2 3 as excluding any such action. 
The key then to the whole Corean problem is held by Great Britain. It 
is she who stands in the way of a restoration to Corea, in the only prac¬ 
tical form which would be oongeniol to her, of the dependence for 
which riie yearns. Consequently it is on her shoulders that the ulti¬ 
mate responsibility for the maintenance of the present abnormal 
situation in the For East rests. 

Now what interest have we in assuming this very serious responsi¬ 
bility P Why—to put it brutally—does it suit our book that the Egypt 
of the Ear East should remain in an even worse Slough of Despond 
than that from which we ore so proud to have rescued its prototype P 
I have sought in vain for on adequate explanation. In the country 
itself we have no interests to justify us in dictating its destiny, and 
certainly none which is likely to benefit by the perpetuation of dis¬ 
order and inefficient government. On the contrary, our direct trade 
which is so large all over the China seas, and which experience has 
shown us finds its best markets where governments are stable and 
society is orderly, stops abruptly at Corea. 9 It is true that some 57 
-per cent, of the imports ’ "'’ved to be of British origin, 8 but, 
whether this is aocuT 3 ^&-or^no};^ itisTSrtain that the volume of our 
trade does not constitute a very highly valued British interest, for our 
flag is scarcely seen in the Corean ports, 4 and the local British residents 
may be numbered on the fingers of two hands. 5 Mr. Curzon, who 
may be trusted to moke the best of British interests in the For East 

(1) Blue Book on the Temporary Occupation of Fort Hamilton (China, No. 1,1887), p. 38. 

(2) Beport on the Trade of Corea (1892), Annex IV. 

(3) Ibtd., p. 6., Cavendish: Corea and the Sacred White Mountain, p. 47. 

(4) Beport on Trade, $c., p. 3, and Annex I. 

(5) Cavendish: Corea, p. 49. 
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regards our trade relations with Oorea as constituting our “ primary 
interest” in the country, but adds that “ of far greater moment is 
the secondary and contingent interest arising out of the political 
future.” 1 

I will not stop to study the Hibemianism of this comparison, but 
will assume that in taking up our present position in regard to Corea, 
we are really actuated by this singular “ contingent interest,” which is 
at once of primary and secondary importance. Now in what does it 
consist P Here is Mr. Cuxzon’s own definition of it* 

“ A country so well provided with harbours, which could both supply and 
shelter large flotillas, and so richly endowed with many potential sources of 
wealth, might involve a serious menace to British commerce and interests 
throughout the China seas, and even in the Pacific Ocean, if held by a hostile 
state. A Russian port and fleet, for instance, in the Gulf of Pochili, would, in 
time of war, constitute as formidable a danger to British shipping on the Yellow 
Sea as they would to the metropolitan province and the capital of China. Per¬ 
manent Russian squadrons at Fort Lazorefl and Fusan would convert her into 
the greatest naval power in the Pacific. The balance of powor in the far East 
would be seriously jeopardised, if not absolutely overturned, by such a deve¬ 
lopment ; and England is prohibited alike by her Imperial objects and her 
commercial needs from lending her sanction to any such issue.’* 

Curiously enough, Mr. Curzon does not exhaust his own “ contin¬ 
gent ” argument, for there are people who contend with considerable 
force that a Russian occupation of Corea or any portion of its coast would 
menace British communications between Vancouver and Hong Kong, 
and thus render our access to the Far East by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway difficult, if not impossible, in time of war. 3 

This argument may be all it pretends to be, but it is certainly a 
very poor justification for condemning Coroa to a situation which is 
distasteful to her and inimical to all her chances of progress and 
prosperity. Indeed, it is difficult to characterize too severely a policy 
which, whether consciously or unconsciously, weighs the interests 
of a helpless little foreign state against contingencies which seem to 
threaten another and more powerful state—contingencies which may 
never be realised, and with which, at all events, the victim has not the 
remotest concern. Moreover, the this argument could he 

urged with even greater force ny tnelJSffifer**aean Powers against 
the British occupation of Egypt. 

Every consideration of justice and consistency is, indeed, against 
us, and I am not sure that the strategical argument itself is of much 
intrinsic value. It has at any rate one serious defect, in so far as it 
takes for granted that Russia must always be the irreconcilable foe 
of England, and that Japan is equally destined to remain her close 
friend. Assumptions of this kind do not deserve a plaoe in serious 

(1) Problem* of th$ For Soot, 2nd edition, p. 213. 

(2) Ibid, pp. 213, 214. 

(3) The Pteoont Condition of European Til ties, p. 175. 
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politios. Nothing is so little to be relied upon as the oonstanqy of % 
given state of international politios. For years Germany was said to 
be our natural political affinity in Europe, and yet only a few weeks 
ago we were menacing her with a flying squadron. For the better 
part of a century Russia has been the bogey of our foreign policy, 
and yet eighteen months ago we were on the point of burying the 
hatchet with her. France and Turkey have both been allies of ours 
in Europe, and China has been our particular predilection in Asia, 
and yet ell these Powers are to-day almost the vassals of Russia. 
Even the theory of the infallible persistence of Japanese friendship 
for England has lately been somewhat strained, and it has 
certainly not succeeded in excluding from thoughtful minds the 
counter theory of a possible Russo-Japanese alliance. 1 As a matter 
of fact such an alliance is as much “ a contingency of the political 
future ” as an Anglo-Russian war, for we are now on the eve of an 
era of commercial and industrial rivalry with Japan in the Pacific 
which will oertainly not consolidate our friendly relations with that 
Power, and which will inevitably render a peaceful settlement of her 
difficulties with her neighbours one of the first cares of her foreign 
policy. If that contingency is realised Japan will even more effec¬ 
tually threaten our trade in the China seas and our westward com¬ 
munication with Hong Kong than any Russian inter-meddling with 
Corea, and that without extending her influence to the Hermit King¬ 
dom. Indeed, were we consistent in dealing with these “ contingen¬ 
cies of the political future, 1 ’ we should have opposed the Japanese 
acquisition of Formosa, which only six years ago a Japanese writer 
called the “ Malta of the North Pacific,” and declared was preordained 
for British sovereignty. 51 Nor is a permanent reconciliation of Great 
Britain and Russia anything like so remote a contingency as a war 
between the two countries. They are neighbours on the Himalayas, 
without an inch of boundary line to quarrel about. They are not 
competitors in trade or industry, and peace is of the first necessity to 
both of them. One requires it in order to preserve and cultivate her 
immense trade; the other wants it, not one whit less imperatively, in 
order to develop the rescum^ * her immense Asiatic dominions, an 
enterprise in which sl£.' sunx scoitflE of millions sterling. If Russia 
and England oaiAibt be friends or allies they have every reason for 
not being enemies. 

The whole question, however—as I have already pointed out—is 
not so much political as moral. With every respect for Mr. Curzon, 
I cannot help thinking that in dealing with the destiny of Corea, 
the primary consideration should be the benefit of that country and 
not the safeguarding of some remote strategical interest of the 
British Empire. Such a view is, at any rate, most in harmony with 

(1) Mr. Frederick Greenwood in the Weetmxneter Gazette, April 29, 1895. 

(2) Manjiro Inagdri: Japan and the Focyfio, pp. 63, 69. 
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C the traditional altruism of British policy which, as Mr. Gladstone once 
somewhat trustfully said, oonsists in sending “ messages of British 
justice and wisdom to the farthest comer of the world.” 1 This being 
so, our duty is clearly to find for Corea a new protectorate, since 
it has been shown that such a support is desired by, and is neoessary 
to her. We ourselves have no wish to assume the responsibility, and 
hence our task is fortunately a purely negative one. It can be accom¬ 
plished by the simple act of withdrawing our opposition to the inter¬ 
vention of the one Power who can best serve the cause of Christian 
civilisation in Corea, and whose substitution for the vanished suze¬ 
rainty of China would be most acceptable to the Corean Government 
and people. No one who has followed the recent course of events at 
Seoul needs to be told that that Power is Russia. 

Such a denouement may seem a startling outcome of the recent 
upheaval in the Ear East, but no other constructive alternative is 
available. If we reflect a moment we 'must see that a Japanese * 
protectorate, however much it may seem to be justified by the result 
of the late war, is impossible. The Coreans do not want it, the Czar 
neither would nor could allow it, and the Mikado is not in a position 
to contest his Imperial brother’s will. Moreover, Japan can base no 
moral claim to intervene on the fortune of a war which she waged 
with cynioal gratuitousness, or on the outcome of a disingenuous 
and unscrupulous diplomacy, in which, with a truer conception of the 
fitness of things, she overreached herself. The Japanolaters have 
been so persistent and emphatic of late in championing the virtues of 
their idol, that it may be well to look more closely at the policy it 
has pursued in Corea. 

From the outset of the war until the present moment we have 
been persistently assured that the one aim and anxiety of Japan has 
been to liberate Corea, to civilise her and render her strong and 
independent. In evidence of this noble purpose we are referred to 
the text of the declaration of war, where this policy is certainly set 
forth with uncompromising clearness. 8 A truer insight into the 
aspirations of the Japanese people and the trend of all their past 
history is, I think, afforded by a ren^g^feto a French journalist ' 
by a very fin de stick Tokyo ptflmSa^wnfth'^Jfiret became known 
that the Treaty of Shimonoseki gave the Mikado nb special rights 
in the Land of the Morning Calm: “ La Corfo, voyez-vous,” said 
this frank patriot, “ o’est 1’Alsace-Lorraine du Japon. Fideles A la ^ 
devise de votre Gambetta, nous y penserons toujours, nous n’en 
parlerons jamais.” 8 As a matter of foot there has been scarcely a 
period in Japanese history when the subjects of the Mikado did not 

(1) Speech on the Arrow dispute in the House of Commons, March 3rd, 1857. 

(2) VJadimir: The China* Japan War, pp. 370, 372. 

(3) Inieptndanee Beige (Lit. Sup.)t March 1, 1890. 
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embark on some enterprise baring for its end the oonquest and’appr^ 
priation of Oorea. It is certain that when the Empress Jiugu hung 
her bow over the palaoe gate of the Corean kings and wrote on the 
lintel “ The King of Shinra is the dog of Japan,*’ die had no idea of 
transforming the Coreans into a free and independent nation, with a 
nice taste in frock-coats and top-boots. Equally foreign was such an 
intention from the policy of the great Hideyoshi and other Japanese 
generals of the sixteenth century, when they ravaged the Peninsula 
with fire and sword from Fusan to the Tai-dong River. It is no 
exaggeration to say that until internecine troubles rendered it im¬ 
possible for Japan to pursue a spirited foreign polioy, die was a verit¬ 
able curse to Oorea. A Japanese writer who, under a R ussian pseu¬ 
donym, and in curiously lacquered English prose, has recently oom- 
posed the epic of the late war, revels in the piratical forays to the 
Corean coasts, with which, for a long period, private adventurers from 
' the Inland Sea filled in the intervals between the official Japanese 
invasions. With singular naivete he expresses surprise that so far 
from these enterprises having promoted the political freedom and 
social progress of the Peninsula, they " encouraged the love of isola¬ 
tion of the CorcanB, and every measure was adopted to prevent 
foreigners penetrating into tho country.” 1 

Japan, then, was actually scarlet with responsibility for all the 
evils of Corean misgovernmont, and all the degradation of the people 
when, a couple of years ago, she revived the aggressive polioy of the 
Jiugus and the llideyosliis under the mask of a lofty desire to eman- 
cipate the country from the degrading influence of China, and to im¬ 
part to its peoplo the spirit of the exotic culture of which she had 
become the ram] >unt apostle in the Far Fast. To those on the spot, 
the pretext was no deception.® Indeed, it seems to have been designed 
exclusively for exportation. Every China hand knew that for years 
she had been at the bottom of the insurrectionary movements 
which from time to time disturbed the Land of the Morning 
Calm. The short-lived revolution of Kim-ok-Kiun in 1882 was her 
work, and even the unrest of the Tonghaks, directed though it was 
against foreigners, had jfrni dated and encouraged by her in¬ 
trigues. Did it not reforms were necessary, and 

hence was it not^slouJoted to provide Japan with an opportunity of 
interference under tho i»lea of carrying them out ? Events justified 
^ier prevision. The Tonghak movement grew in strength, and the 

> 0) Vladimir: The China-Japan War , p. 35. The early chapters of this work on the 
historical relations <rf China, Japan, and Corea are worth reading far the naivete with 
which they disclose how much of mediaeval barbarism still larks beneath the French 
polish of the modem Jap. 

(2) “ No greater farce has ever boon seen tha ^jhia ^aftempt by Japan to hoodwink 
the civilised world into believing in her mission to Corea ” {North China Baity Newt, 
September 3, 1894} • 

VOL. L1X. N.8. 3 N 
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]£mg was at last compelled to appeal to his Suzerain for assistance. 
China sent a small detachment of troops. Under the Tientsin con¬ 
vention of 1885, Japan had acquired the right of joining China in 
interventions of this kind, and she at once landed 10,000 men at 
Chemulpo. Then commenced the disingenuous game for which the 
statesmanship of Tokyo had so long been preparing. The Japanese force 
was sufficient to eat up ten Tonghak rebellions, but it abstained from 
taking the field. Instead of ordering its military commanders to 
restore peaoe to Corea, the Government of the Mikado expressed the 
belated opinion that the rebellion was the result of misgovem- 
ment, and that the only effectual way of dealing with it was by reform¬ 
ing the administration, and establishing a brand-new Liberal con¬ 
stitution of a foreign type. Proposals in this sense were sent to Pekin, 
where, as might have been, and no doubt was, expected, they met 
with a very cool reception. Then Japan declared that she regarded 
Corea as an independent State, refused to have anything more to do 
with China, and addressed herself direct to the King. Here, however, 
she encountered an unexpected obstacle. The King desired neither 
independence nor reforms, and he begged the Japanese to take them¬ 
selves out of his country and leave him to solve his difficulties as best 
he could. To a less resourceful people this dilemma would have 
proved exceedingly embarrassing. The Japanese, however, were un¬ 
daunted. They had imbibed with their mushroom culture a conception 
of the relation of ignoble means to lofty ends, which was not even 
restricted by a sense of humour. In order to demonstrate to the King 
that he was now an independent sovereign, and free to tread the paths ' 
of sweetness and light, they sent him an ultimatum; and when, in the 
exercise of his new prerogative, he refused to accept it, they stormed 
his palace, seized his royal person, and compelled him to be a demni- 
tion ^autocrat. Never was opera bouffe more closely plagiarised by 

The farce, however, soon turned to tragedy-tragedy not only of 
bloodshed, but of barbarous cruelty and nTifftt h nmw.'hlft unscrupulous- 
ness. Of the leading incidents of the war with China, I need only 
recall the Kotcshing atrocity and t&J^rt Arthur massacre. The 
cynical mockery of the pretenh^^flBh^3^^^jxoduoe reforms into 
Corea is a less-known story. How little these refd^as were believed 
m, even by educated and highly placed Japanese, is shown by ail 
article published by Count Okiuna, in the Eochi Shimhun, on the eve 
of the war. In this essay the Count openly expressed the opinion 1 > 
that, “the time had at last arrived for Japan to wipe away the dis¬ 
grace of 1884 ”; in other words, as a leading Shanghai journal ex¬ 
plained at the time, to retrieve the moral defeat sustained by her 
when the insurrection of Kim-ok-Kiun, which she had fostered 
an subventioned, came to a bad end through the intervention of 
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China. 1 That this was also the official Japanese view can scarcely J>e 
doubted. So little importance did the Government of the Mikado really 
attach to the question of reforms, that as soon as they had secured 
possession of Seoul and the royal palaoe they appointed to the Premier¬ 
ship a man who for reactionary views and general sooundrelism has no 
peer in Asia. This was the notorious Tai-Wen-Kun, the father of the 
King, who, when regent during his son’s minority, savagdy persecuted 
the Christians, and even promoted an attack on the Japanese. He was 
and is a past master of crime and intrigue of every sort; hut in the 
eyes of the Japanese his political opinions and moral obliquities were 
dwarfed by his blood feud with the Min dan, the ruling party in 
Corea, of which the Queen was a member, and who had always been 
loyal supporters of the Chinese tradition. 9 To counteract the Mins 
was just what the Japanese wanted. That the Tai-Wen-Kun was 
an unscrupulous reactionary, that he was personally distasteful to the 
King, and that the Queen had always been far more liberal than 
her father-in-law, did not weigh with them for a moment. Whatever 
diplomatic documents might say to the contrary, Japanese predomi¬ 
nance was their all-absorbing aim, and by the side of that aspiration 
the much-talked-of independence of the King and reform of his 
Government were really of no consequence. 

When the war was over differences arose between the Tai-Wen-Kun 
and his foreign patrons, and it became necessary to find another 
Premier. The person appointed was a certain Pak-Yeng-ho, one of' 
the leaders of the Kim-ok-Kiun revolution of 1884, who was 
expressly brought back from on exile to which his treason had 
condemned him in order to occupy this high post. The only reforms 
with which this gentleman occupied himself were attempts to de¬ 
throne the King and murder the Queen; but thanks to the vigilance 
of the latter he was found out under circumstances which precluded 
any doubt of his guilt. He then fled to a Japanese man-of-war, 
taking with him all that remained of a three million dollar loan 
which the State had negotiated during his administration. 8 Mean¬ 
while the Japanese had prevailed upon the King to sign edicts recom¬ 
mending various imported* iJ tege s in the national habits, such os 
the substitution of ^SJ-^^^BBMWly-cock hats for the traditional 
baggy white bl GBses and elaborate head gear; the renunciation of 
long pipes in the streets, and the cutting off of the top-knots, which 
are the pride of all adult Coreans. 4 These “ reforms ” had naturally 
^created great discontent. Other injudicious changes had produced 

(!) North Chin* Daily New*, June 18, 1894. 

(2) For biographical notea on the Tai-Wen-Kun see Curson’s Problem*, pp. 147,161; 

G undry’s China and her Neighbour*, pp. 234, 262; and the Time*, June 16, 1894. 

(8) The North China Herald, July 26, 1896 (oomapondenoe from Corea and a letter 
to the editor signed 41 Conan Hermit ”), end September 6, 1895. 

(4) Hong Hong Daily Pro**, February 15 and 23, 1896. 
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c ohaos if the administration, 1 and consequently when the Cabinet of 
I&k-Yeng-ho fell the Japanese minister at Seoul was unable to resist 
a return of the Mins to power. 

It was, however, a case of remler pour mieux sauter. Japan had 
beoome convinced that some decisive coup was required to render her 
absolute mistress of Corea. She could not openly annex the country 
or proclaim a protectorate, because she was held to her pledges in 
regard to its independence by Eussia and all the Powers. The one 
thing necessary was to delete from the palaoe, once for all, the 
elements of resistance, against which she had had to struggle, and 
these were known to centre in the Queen, a woman of remarkable 
courage and intelligence, whose patriotism was not denied even by 
her enemies. Count Inouye, the Japanese minister at Seoul, was 
not inclined for the dirty work, and he was promptly recalled. His 
successor was General Miura, a samurai of Choshiu, who had lived 
many years in retirement, who had no experience of diplomacy, and 
of whom nothing was known except that he was an authority on 
“ the ethics of the old samurai which makes no distinction between 
laudable means and ways which are dark as long as the aim is 
attained/’ 8 He lost no time in regulating the situation. Availing 
himself of the servioes of the Tai-Wen-Kun, he planned a sensational 
roup (Petat. The palace was one night entered by a body of Japanese 
soldiers and disaffected Coreans, who took the King prisoner and 
murdered the Queen with revolting cruelty. A pro-Japanese Cabinet 
was formed the next day, and in the name of the King a number of 
infamous edicts was issued, including one in which every contumely 
was heaped on the dead Queen. 3 Needless to Bay, the strongest in¬ 
dignation was oxoited in the Treaty ports as well as throughout 
Corea by this abominable crime, and the foreign representatives at 
Seoul handed a protest to the Japanese minister. As a concession to 
European opinion Miura and his leading accomplices were recalled, 
and on their arrival in Japan were arrested and tried. In faco of the 
most damning evidence, however, they were acquitted. 4 The oonniv- 
anoe of the Government in these dark transactions is scarcely denied, 6 

(1) Japan Herald , February 27, 189G. See alaf’jfafter from an educated native Corean 
in the North China Herald dated Augut^rVfflWtottc.^gfp,’’ he says, “ia far from 
being settled. There was hope a few months ago. Now none. ^No money, no credit, 
no defence, no education, no heart, no spirit, no help, no hope.” 

(2) North China Herald , November 1, 1895 (letter from Yokohama). 

(3) Full details of the coup will be found in the Corean Repository for October, 1896, 

and in reports of the subsequent trial of General Miura and his accomplices at Hiro- 
shima in the Japan Daily Herald, tho North China Herald (January 31, 1896), and the 
Hong Kong Daily Pren (February 6, 189G). (4) Ibid, 

(5) At a sitting of the Lower House of the Japanese Diet, on March 13th last, Mr. 
Nurnata Ugenta asked the Government for explanations of General Miura’s conduct, 
and particularly of the attitude of the Cabinet in 11 suddenly relaxing the severity of 
its proseoution, which had led the Court to deolare an extraordinary judgment.” No 
answer is recorded. {Japan Herald, Mail Summary, March 23rd, 1896.) 
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and with few exceptions, the whole Japanese press has applauded Mrar^s 
villainy. One highly-civilised publication thus expressed itself:— 

“All was political and there was nothing criminal in it. Whatever may he 
thought by weaker minds, the result of the Aneute has been most happy for the 
peace and progress of .the world. The Quern was Corson ut heart, and was accus¬ 
tomed to violent and treacherous methods. Supported by a foreign power in 
policy, she was ready to resort to any means to execute her programme. The 
promise of any foreign assistance to her was inciting and dangerous. Such a 
course of diplomatic procedure must be put down. The 4meute crashed the 
mischief. The form of the Queen's conspiracy was criminal, and the Japanese 
Minister was warranted in preventing the execution of the criminal attempt. 
He did only his duty, since he was in charge of the peace and order of Corea.” 1 

Here we have a fair specimen of the moral consciousness of the 
New Japan. 

The days of the Japanese in Corea were, however, numbered. 
Notwithstanding their solicitude for the King’s independence and the 
• “ peace and progress of the world,” their only hold on the country now 
depended on their keeping the King under look and key. The 
administration was paralysed. The whole peninsula simmered with, 
insurrection, and rebels were even approaching the gates of Seoul. 
British, Bussian, and American marines had been landed and every 
one was on the tip-toe of expectancy. 2 In the night of the 10th 
February the denouement arrived. The King applied to the Bussian 
Minister for protection—“ not against the so-called rebels who were 
outside Seoul, and who had defeated all the troops sent against 
them, but against the oppression of the Japanese.” 8 The next morn¬ 
ing he escaped to the Legation, and his bondage was over. From 
that moment the Japanese ceased to control Corea. 

This rapid survey of the relations of Japan and Corea will suffice 
to show that, even apart from the objections of Bussia, the establish¬ 
ment of a Japanese protectorate in the distracted peninsula is impos¬ 
sible, and that England cannot, with a due regard for the proprieties, 
support any such scheme. It also fully justifies and explains the 
intense hatred with which the whole Corean people now regard the 
very name of Japan, and whkh is a very material element in the 
present situation. a process of exhaustion, to 

the solution I l^re tffready indicated—a Bussian protectorate. 

This solution, whioh, by the way, is not only clamoured for by 
responsible Coreons, 4 but even advocated by British public opinion in the 

0 (1) Kokumin-No-Tomo (English edit.), February 20, 1806. Article by Mr. B. 

Maiujima, a banister of the Middle Temple and formerly Professor of Jurisprudence at 
the Imperial University at Tokyo. Mr. Maaujima was the leading oounsel far the 
defence of General Miura. 

(2) Particulars of the bhaotio condition of the country are given in the North Chin a 
Herald (November 8,1896), and in an article in the St. Jamede Ornette by Mrs. Bishop 
dated from Chemulpo last Christmas. 

(8) Japan Herald (Mail Summary), February 27, 1896. 

(4) Letter of a Goman to the North Chinn Herald after the Miura trial. 
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3&r East : is barred at present by the pledge given by Russia ten years 
ago not to occupy Corean territory “ under any droumstanoes whatso¬ 
ever.” I have already glanced at the negative aspects of the British 
case for holding Russia to this pledge, and have shown that they have 
very little real importance. There remains, however, to indicate some 
actual perils we ore oourting in pursuing this course, and to suggest 
some positive advantages which might accrue from our abandoning it. 

In the first place it is to be noted that the Russian pledge has no 
longer the same value that it possessed in 1886, when it was originally 
given. Some little time ago Mr. Curzon declared in the House of 
Commons that “ Her Majesty’s Government consider that the pledge 
given by the Russian Government is still binding.”* I venture to 
think that this is an over-sanguine view to take. The pledge 
was not given to Us, but to China, and all we have is a guarantee 
from China given as the Suzerain of Corea and based on the Russian 
pledge. 8 Now, it is certain that the late war, which deprived China 
of her suzerainty oVer Corea, ipso facto deprived us of our guarantee, 
and since the pledge itself was not given to us, it is difficult to see 
how we can hold its author to ii An ex-parte declaration in the 
House of Commons certainly will not do it. Morally, of course, the 
obligation is still binding on Russia, but this is not what Mr. Curzon 
was understood to mean, and it is not by such understandings that 
the relations of states, any more than the bargains of individual busi¬ 
ness men, are regulated. 

The point is worth considering, because it is just possible that in 
holding to this illusory guarantee we are really defeating our own 
ends. The Corean pledge is very much of the same character as the 
Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris, and I have always thought 
that, in view of the intolerable hardship imposed upon Russia in 
being shut out from the ice-free Ocean in the Far East, she would be 
fully justified in seizing a favourable opportunity of escaping from it. 
Such an opportunity could easily have been found during the last six 
months, with China ready to do any bidding of the Czar, with France 
and Germany equally ready to suppotf ,Jum, and with Great Britain 
preoccupied by infinitely graver pgiMUKZ^^sing problems. Why 
has she not availed herself of it ? To imaginethat^he feels herself 
bound by any Quixotic interpretation of her promise of 1886 would 
be too naive. It is surely not for this that die has sacrificed so much 
effort and treasure in Eastern Siberia during the last forty years, and i ^ 
that she has lately played the part of fairy god-mother to the 
Heathen Chinee. An ice-free port in the Pacific is daily becoming 

(1) North China Strati, Janaary 10, 1896. Japan Strati (Mail Summary), Feb¬ 
ruary 27, 1896. 

(2) The Amav, Pari. Rep., February 21, 1896. 

(8) Slut Sook on Fort Samikon (China, November 1, 1887), p. 88. 
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more necessary to hear, and very soon it will be vital to her. Isitribt 
possible then that, if, for the moment, she is content to respect her 
exploded pledge with regard to Corea, the real reason is that she finds 
a line of less resistance elsewhere? In this connection it is of impor¬ 
tance to notice the persistency with which negotiations on her part for 
the acquisition of the Liao-tong peninsula are reported. True, these 
negotiations have been denied, but the objective is a tempting one. 
Russian chauvinists have for years cast longing eyes in the direction 
of it. 1 It is not excluded from the purview of Russian ambition by 
any inconvenient pledges. It would not only give the Eastern pos¬ 
sessions of the Czar all the ice-free outlets that they can require, but 
it would render him the master of China and the greatest power in the 
Pacific. Finally, it would place Corea and Southern Manchuria in a 
vice of Russian territory, which would inevitably squeeze them into the 
condition of Russian provinces. If it is in this direction that we are 
* pushing Russia by our fatuous reliance on the Corean pledge of 1886— 
and it seems to me very likely that we are—then we are simply sitting 
on the safety-valve of Russian expansion and provoking an explosion, 
which will inflict upon us immense harm. In Corea Russia could 
obtain all that she really wants without threatening, or even inter¬ 
fering with a single British interest. In the Gulf of Pehhili die 
would become arbiter of a volume of British trade worth nearly fifty 
millions sterling a year. 

Nor is this the only serious danger which seems to me to figure 
among what Mr. Curzon calls these “ contingencies of the political 
future.” Suppose Russia should allow Germany to share with her 
in this territorial redistribution! Germany has as yet received no 
Toward for the assistance she gave Russia in procuring the modifica¬ 
tion of the Treaty of Shimonoseki. She has already larger direct 
interests in the foreign trade of Corea and Eastern Manchuria tbaw 
any other European country except Russia. 1 She is anxious for a 
foothold in Eastern Asia, and rumours of her negotiations to that end 
have lately been as persistent in the Treaty ports as those relating to 
the designs of Russia on lifio-Tmg. 8 Settled somewhere in the south 
of Corea, from which sh^il^ Rg^ ded by any pledges, die would 
be much mrarc valdttfle to Russia as an ally against Japan and 
Great Britain than France, because her position would be founded 

(1) St. JPttertburger Zeitmg (“Russlands Hemmsohuh in Airien”), February 3,189S. 
Severn] striking artiolea taking the same view have lately appeared in the SI. FeUrob. 
TTudomoiti, 

(2) In 1891 her shipping, entered and cleared in Corean ports, amounted to nineteen 
vessels, with a tonnage of 7,657, against two British vessels, of a tonnage of 1,430. 
(Btport mi Trade of Cbrss, 1892. Annex. I.) For German trade in Eastern Siberia see 
Gowing: Fin Tkoueand Mike is a Sledge, pp. 34—35, 129, and Th$ Induetriee of Sum* 
(issnedbythe Russian Department of Trade and Manufactures), vol. v. pp. 200—216. 

(3) North China Herald , Deoember 16, 1895, January 31, and February 7,1890; 
Hong Kong Daily Frott, January 21, 1896; Bombay QautU , October 5,1896. 
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<fo a solid commercial basis bringing her into direct conflict ‘with 
those countries. The anticipation is consequently by no means ex¬ 
travagant. If realised it would most seriously endanger our interests, 
-and a large and rapid decline in our China trade would be inevitable. 
• So much for the perils we are courting. The advantages which 
would aocrue from a timely abandonment by us of our present attitude 
are not less conspicuous. By intimating to Russia that we no longer 
regarded her pledge of 1886 as binding upon her, and that we should 
be gratified to see her undertaking in Corea a similar task to that 
which we have been carrying out during the last fourteen years in 
Egypt, we should solve two problems, which ore now a standing 
menace to the peace of the Far East—the present situation in Corea 
and the exclusion of Russia from the ice-free Pacific. Both these 
problems owe their vexatious character to the foot that they embody 
abnormal conditions. Corea cannot guide her own destinies and she 
does not desire to. The future prosperity of Asiatic Russia, and the 
fruition of the great sacrifices made by the Russian people to civilise 
and cultivate that enormous region, depend upon the acquisition of 
ice-free access to the great Ocean highways. If, in both cases, the 
desired satisfaction is obtained, a normal condition of things will be 
introduced and a long stride will have been made towards the settle¬ 
ment of the For Eastern Question. 

Such a concession on the part of Great Britain would also serve as 
a pledge of the value she attaches to the friendship of Russia, and 
would render it unnecessary for her to seek assistance, in quarters 
hostile to us. For the moment the relations of the two countries 
are clouded, and I certainly have not a word to Bay in defence of the 
Turoophil policy of Prince Lobanoff, which, I believe, is to blame for 
the present estrangement. But the necessity of an understanding 
between England and RuBBia—and more particularly of the “ Partners 
in Asia ” conception of their relations—belongs to an order of ideas 
which is superior to the diplomatic strategy of individual statesmen. 
That such on understanding would prove the best guarantee for the 
peace of the world is now getting^? be a platitude. That it is 
necessary in the Imperial intergg^b£l2^&)wers is shown by this 
Gorean question, and will, perhaps, soonfind a^further striking 
illustration in its counterpart in South-Western China, where Eng¬ 
land has also legitimate aspirations to satisfy. 


W. v. 



THE IRISH LAND BELL OF LOUD SALISBURY'S 
GOVERNMENT. 


As Mr. Gerald Balfour has explained in a very able speech, the Irish 
Land Bill of Lord Salisbury’s Government is not an original or an 
heroic measure. It does not attempt to place the land system of 
Ireland, at least in its most important relations, on a more stable and 
sound foundation, or essentially to change the legislation of late yean, 
which has tom it, it may be truly said, to pieces. It prooeeds, in the 
main, upon the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s great experiment of 1881; 
adheres, for the most part, to its leading principles; does not remove 
its worst and most dangerous mischiefs; aims chiefly at reforming it 
to a certain extent, and at amending some of the minor defects, which 
have impeded its working, or given grounds for complaint. To many 
thoughtful minds this must be a subject of regret, for on the grave 
question of the Irish Land, the Conservative party, during the last 
half-century, has proved itself to have been more enlightened and 
wise 1 than the Whig, Liberal, or Radical parties; and a Government 
which commands the field of politics, might have made an earnest and 
a thorough effort to set the Irish Land system on a better basis, in its 
largest and most important province; to reconcile it, in some measure 
at least, with the conceptions of just and civilised law; to mitigate in 
part, without doing violence to existing or recently acquired rights, 
the gross wrongs and the vexatious evils of an ill-designed and revolu¬ 
tionary scheme of reform. Legislation of this kind, however, must 
have been preceded by a careful, protracted, and impartial inquiry 
into the present state of the Irish Land system, and into the operation 
and effects of the Gladstonian Land Act; and though I hope that it 
may be accomplished, the time, I admit, is not propitious, regard 
especially being had to theiransitional period, of fluctuating prioes, 
and shifting values, in Ireland, as elsewhere, 

is passing. 

The Bill, therefore, is a supplement only, at least in its most far- 

(1) Peel appointed the celebrated Devon Commission; and, bnt for the fall of his 
Ministry, in 1846, would have effected large reforms in Irish Land Tenure. Very valu¬ 
able Irish Land Bills were brought in by a Conservative Government in 1862, and 
were wrecked by a discreditable intrigue on the part of the Opposition. Lor d 
Palmerston, during bis long reign, steadily resisted proposals of Iridi Tenant Bi ght 
The Conservative party in the main aoeepted Mr. Gladstone’s Iridi Land Bill of 1870, 
and very properly oondemned his Land Bill of 1881. It is to the credit of the Dnke of 
Argyll and Lord Lanadowne, that they resigned offloe, sooner than give their rapport 
to that bad measure. 
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re*tohing ports, of a measure founded on false principles; it endea¬ 
vours only to improve details; it softens ugly features in an ill- 
planned edifice; it does not change its organio structure. Considered 
from this point of view, and under these limitations, it may fairly be 
described as a well-digested scheme, carefully thought out, in the ™1 ti 
statesmanlike, and, within the range of its ideas, entitled to much 
praise. Assuredly it is not above criticism; it requires amendment 
in some particulars; it does not, even on its own principles, sufficiently 
vindicate, J think, the just rights of property; it discloses grave 
omissions, which ought to be supplied. But it improves the general 
law of landlord and tenant in Ireland, in more than one important 
respect. It removes defects in the Land Act of 1881, which ought to 
be removed with universal assent; it clears up doubts as to the inter¬ 
pretation of parts of the statute, which have been the source of litiga¬ 
tion and expense; it may make the operation of fixing rents, by the 
intervention of the State, more cheap than it is, less harassing, less a 
chance medley; and it confers benefits on the Irish tenant even 
ampler than those he enjoys at present. It is scarcely necessary to 
eay that it gives no countenance to the predatory, and most unjust, 
provisions in Mr. Morley’s defunct Bill, on which I have expressed 
mysrif very plainly; 1 it does not avowedly aim at beggaring Irish 
landlords, at driving them, in ruin, out of their country, and at creat¬ 
ing rents at a prairie standard. Subject to the conditions imposed on 
it, it is conoeived in a Conservative spirit. It effects, on the whole, a 
fair settlement of conflicting and ill-defined rights and nlniiM called 
into existence since 1881. But, I frankly own, I regard one large 
part of the Bill, that on which its authors perhaps set most store, with 
considerable misgivings, and even dislike. No doubt thin measure 
does not sanction the shameful and monstrous scheme of robbery— 
without a parallel in the history of modem Europe—known as the 
general expropriation of Irish landlords, and the placing their tenants 
in their stead as owners, by a process of force and sheer wrong; on 
the contrary, it steers clear of this most evil policy. But limited and 
guarded as its provisions are, with resraetto what is now called Land 
Purchase in Ireland—a gross and^hfl^f^gabuse of language—I 
believe that it will effect little good; that it mfy produce grave and 
far-reaching social mischiefs; that it may ultimately lead to wide¬ 
spread and disastrous results, which true statesmen would sincerely 
deplore. Still, Land Purchase, as the phrase is, is the Unionist ^ 
policy as regards the Irish Land; that policy, if carried out generally, 
whatever the means, is, I think, a mistake; but no one can deny that 
this Bill is well designed to make it effective, and that too not by a 
violent process, not by methods evidently reckless and unjust. 

The Bill is rather long and consists of five parts. I must dimrn— 

(I; Seethe Fortkxohyly Bimwfor February, 1899. 
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the last two of these with soaroely a word of oomment. The Cfcn- 
gested Districts Board is a wise creation—part of a sound and 
judicious remedial policy for improving the material state of Ireland, 
of which Mir. Arthur Balfour deserves the credit; it has done excel¬ 
lent work in lessening distress, and in developing the resources of 
backward districts; its powers (Part IV., Sections 36, 37, 38) are 
largely and properly extended by the present measure. Part V., 
Sections 39, 40, deals with a thorny branch of the Irish Land question, 
which has been made to appear more thorny than it is; provisions 
are made for restoring to their farms, either by reinstatement or 
“ purchase ” of the land, tenants evicted even as far back as May, 
1879. This policy, if questionable, is still to be approved; it will 
tend to heal a festering social sore. “ Let bygones be bygones,” is 
prudent statesmanship. The extent of this mischief has, however, 
been unduly magnified for mere party purposes; the immense 
majority of evicted tenants in Ireland—dispossessed owing to the 
“ No Bent ” swindle, or the criminal fraud of the “ Plan of Cam¬ 
paign ”—have been long ago replaced in their homes by their land¬ 
lords ; the Bill can apply to a small minority only, and as not a few 
of these were the victims of terror, or the dupes of agitators without 
scruple or pity, it is to be hoped it will prove successful. The Bill, 
however, unlike a preposterous measure crammed down Mr. Marley’s 
throat by his Land League masters, and rightly and summarily 
rejected by the House of Lords, does not compel Irish landlords to 
take evicted tenants back, still less provide for them funds to rebuild 
their houses, one of the most impudent proposals ever devised, and 
that put dishonesty at a direct premium. Should any evicted tenants 
be still left out in the cold, they must depend on the advisers they 
trusted in to their own ruin. Surely these “ friends of humanity ”— 
National League chiefs and their sympathetic Bodical English allies 
—will not “ Bee ” these poor creatures “ damned first for want of a 
sixpence.” 1 

The first part of the Bill is wholly conversant with the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Ireknd, a relation that, despite artificial 
changes, will always erg -iiaBriagf the first importance. I can but 
glance at the provisions, which contain reforms in the general law on 
this subject These are entitled to almost unqualified praise. Seo-» 
turns 8 and 9 get rid of a gross injustice, an opprobrium of the Statute 
Law of Ireland, that a middleman who has broken a covenant not to 
sublet oan avail himself of his own wrong, and turn the under tenant 
out of his holding. It is perfectly right, too, that a head landlord 
should not be permitted to lie by and to dispossess an under tenant in 
cases of this kind, and that on the extinction of a middleman’s estate 
he should become the under tenants’ direct landlord. All this will 
(1) See Canning* 1 Sapphic* in the Anttjaeobin. 
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tetfd to quiet possession, and to secure for certain classes of Irish 
tenants benefits of tenure, of which they should not be deprived. But 
for En glishm en it can have little interest. A more important pro¬ 
posal of the Bill is one (Section 12) which practically prevents a land¬ 
lord from recovering more than two years’ rent, by a proceeding in 
ejectment for non-payment. I have long had a reform of this kind 
at heart; indeed, as a judge, I have often induced landlords to aooept 
compromises on these exact terms. The Bill, however, may be evaded 
as it stands at present; it properly allows a landlord to recover 
more than two years’ rent in a personal action; but under this con¬ 
dition he would have the power to evict a tenant as a trespasser 
through the resulting judgment, at least, in the great mass of cases; 
and though instances like these would not be common, a mischievous 
loophole should not remain open, and a remedial enactment should 
not be frustrated. I would go, however, much farther than the Bill 
in legislation in this direction. The process of ejectment for non¬ 
payment of rent in Ireland is of modem origin, and, in its essence, 
unjust; it is a bad graft of statute unknown to the common law. 
Sinoe the Irish tenant has acquired large proprietary rights in the 
land it is simply monstrous that these should be subject to forfeiture 
and extinction by the accident of failure to pay a single year’s rent. 
The true remedy for the recovery of rent in Ireland, as for as regards 
a transfer of the land, ought to have been in existence as long ago at 
least as the first Land Act of 1870; ejectment for non-payment should 
have been abolished; the process should have been a mode of bank¬ 
ruptcy, at once expeditious, effective, and cheap. By these means 
the rights of the landlord would have been secured,; the proprietary 
rights of the tenant would have been saved; he or his creditors would 
be entitled to the whole surplus after the payment of the rent and 
the sale of the land. This simple reform, if late, should bo now 
made. It would not only be just, but of great value; it would lessen 
the odium caused by ejectments for non-payment of rent; it would 
give the landlord and the creditors of a defaulting tenant a common 
interest to realise their claims; and ^ would greatly improve the 
landlord’s position in all cases of tbisiMBtoittfc 

I pass on to clauses of the Bill which mainly refer recent Land 
Acts in the relation, as before, of landlord and tenant. Section 1 
very properly enacts that a tenant who has obtained the benefits of the 
Act of 1881, that is, who holds his farm at a judicial rent for a term v, 
of fifteen years, shall continue to hold, on the same conditions, until 
his term shall have been renewed; though this, I think, only declares 
the existing law. Section 7 provides that tenants under the Act of 
1881, holding under limited owners, mortgagors, or mortgagees, in 
possession, shall not lose the interest given them by the law, through 
the determination of their landlords* estate, in the absence of fraud or 
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unfair dealing; this is a necessary and important reform sugglsted by • 
Lord Cairns many years ago, but scornfully rejected by Mr. GlA- 
stone, superior to lawyers within their own province. The proposals 
contained in Section 3, with respect to sub-letting, are, perhaps, too 
lax; still it is not just to exclude a tenant from the advantages of the 
Act of 1881 simply for sub-letting a small part of bis farm; all that is 
here required is a more stringent safeguard. The provisions as regards 
rights of turbary and other easements, in the case of tenants at judicial 
rents, under judicial terms (Section 6), are, I think, equitable and well 
designed; they contrast favourably with analogous provisions in Mr. 
Morley’s Bill, as usual marked by dislike of landlords. In contradis¬ 
tinction to that pernicious measure, the Bill, with reference to this 
branch of the subject, retains large parts of the existing law, which, 
beyond question, should be retained, if respect is to be given to public 
faith and justice. The Government, not a thrall of the National League, 
like its predecessor, has rightly refused to break solemn Parliamentary 
contracts determining rights by tens of thousands; it will not annul 
judicial terms, fixed for fifteen years, in order to release tenants from 
rents adjusted by the State, on their own application in nearly all 
instances, and to expose property once more to a general scramble. 

It has refused to admit the class of what are called “ future tenants,” 
that is, who hold land by agreements made since the passing of the 
Act of 1881, to the benefits of that extraordinary law. Mr. Gladstone 
insisted on this exclusion; it was, in fact, required if free contract was 
ever to grow up again between Irish landlords and tenants. Under 
the provisions of this Bill Hie landlord will retain the right of pre¬ 
emption of lands held by tenants under the Act of 1881; Mr. Morley 
tried to deprive him of this, but he possesses it, as the law now stands. 

It is obviously a provision of the simplest justice; above all, it is the 
only way to prevent Irish tenants, who sell their farms, from obtain¬ 
ing utterly extravagant prices for them, the evil results of the land 
hunger of the Celt, and from subjecting them to the veiy worst kind 
of rack rents. Section 14 of the Bill contains a plan that may prove 
to be of very groat value in the relation of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. In coses—as I inteyet the measure—where judicial rents 
are fixed by litigation in sA^ourt^ appointed by the State for that 
purpose, the judicial term is to remain fifteen years, as now; the law 
on the subject is not to be changed. But landlords and tenants are 
empowered by mutual agreement, and through an easy process, to 
P have the term doubled in length, and enlarged from fifteen to thirty 
years, subject to a revision of the rent every five years; and should 
this provision work with success, and advantage be largely taken of it, 
it will go a long way to make Irish tenures more stable and permanent 
than they now are, to put an end to a disastrous land war, to draw 
landlords and tenants in Ireland towards each other, in short, to 
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c remove feme of the worst evils of the Act of 1881. Hr. Healy.no doubt, 
has, in Attic phrase, deolared that landlords and tenants “ would be 
jackasses ” who should enter into arrangements of the kind; hut the 
National League, happily, can no longer stir up odious hatred and 
passions of class; its detestable occupation is gone; and Mr. Healy 
may be, in this respect, mistaken. 

I come next to an important part of the Bill, that which deals 
with several classes of land in Ireland, shut out from the Act of 
1881, and which cannot be made subject to judicial rents and terms. 
Mr. Gladstone justified these exceptions, with much force of argument. 
Mr. Morley threw his aged chief over; his measure would have brought 
most of these lands within the Act of 1881, and practically would have 
deprived their owners of them. It may appear at first sight a hard 
thing that tenants in possession of lands of these kinds should not be 
entitled to the benefits of a general agrarian law; the ears of the ground¬ 
lings have been split on the subject. But in the first place, these 
nlfUMAH of lands, if once affected by the Act of 1881, would be taken 
away from the landlord for ever, unless repurchased at an enormous 
cost; and secondly, tenants of these lands, should they consider their 
rents excessive, would have a right to surrender them, in almost all 
cases, and to compensation for improvements they may have made. The 
Bill (Section 2) makes reasonable arrangements in this matter; but 
these should be studied by well-informed experts; some amendment, 
in my judgment, is probably called for. “ Residential holdings ” are 
not very clearly excluded; notwithstanding the words that intend to 
keep them out, they might, perhaps, be drawn within the meshes of 
the Act of 1881. “ Home farms ” and “ demesnes ” are well protected, 
but here again the language might be more precise; lands really 
“ disparted ” may be justly treated as within the scope of the Act of 
1881; but certainly not lands that the owner has meant to retain as 
a “ home farm 99 or a M demesne,” though these might happen to be 
in the hands of tenants. “ Town parks,” I should say, ore sufficiently 
kept out; it is not unjust that what would be a town park should 
be held to have lost that character, “ of let and used as an ordinary 
farm,” but the tenure, I think, shouBfeta for some time, in order to 
justify an inference of the kind. % As regSras large grazing and pas¬ 
ture farms, they remain excluded under the Bill, if raiZjd at £100 or 
upwards; if the occupiers are not resident on them, or are not 
farmers resident on adjoining forms; and this exclusion is perfectly 
right. Tower is given by the Bill, where part of a holding is land of 
an excluded class, and part of land within the Act of 1881, to bring 
this last part within the provision of that law; and this appears to 
me not unfair. I repeat, however, this part of the Bill should be exam¬ 
ined and amended with care, and the Government, I hope, will not 
yield to clamour, as regards a very important subject. 
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I have now reached the most difficult and contentious paA of jji o ' # 
Bill as regards the relations of landlord and tenant, that which refers 
to improvements made on their farms by tenants. These additions to 
the land ore exempted from rent by a well-known danse in the Act 
of 1881, a very proper exemption under just conditions. The Bill, it 
would be superfluous to observe, rejects the scandalous provisions 
made, in this matter, by Mr. Marley’s ill-starred measure—a leaf out 
of the book of the Land League Gospel. It does not propose that 
mere ordinary work on a farm, say ploughing a field or pruning a. 
fence, shall be an “ improvement ” to squeeze out rent; that the pre¬ 
sumption that “ improvements ” have been made by the tenant shall 
be carried back to on indefinite period, a device to annoy and rob 
landlords; that increased values given to the qualities of the soil by 
tenant’s “ improvements ” are to be their property, and are in no caso 
to be charged with rent, as if these qualities were not part of the 
landlord’s freehold; that, in order still further to cut down rent, an 
“ occupancy right,” unknown to the law, is to be annexed to land, and 
given to the tenant; above all, that time is not to be taken into 
account in considering olaims to tenant’s “ improvements,” and con¬ 
sequently to exemption from rent Such doctrines, Mr. Gerald Bal¬ 
four has rightly said, mean that rents in Ireland are to be prairie 
rents only. It is unnecessary further to refer to them, except to 
remark that, if carried into effect, they would be precedents to destroy 
property in land throughout every part of the three kingdoms. The 
Bill, in this most important matter, is open, I think, to some grave 
objections; but it endeavours, nevertheless, to avoid injustice, and to 
reconcile the rights of the landlord and those of the tenant on reason¬ 
ably sound and fair principles. Its leading idea (Section 4) is that a. 
tenant’s “ improvements” are to be his property, and ore, therefore,, 
not to be made subject to rent, unless the landlord has given “ money 
or money’s worth for them ”; that is, has practically made them hi» 
own by purchase. This purchase, however, as is only just, may ho 
made in “ money or money’s worth,” may be constructive as well as- 
actual; and, accordingly where, os is quite oommonly the case in 
Ireland, and, indeed, in EndtfBd and Scotland also, a landlord let» 
land greatly below the vaftfcffn the*xpeotation that “ improvements ,r 
will be made, this allowance is to be borne in mind, on the question] 
of exempting “ improvements ” from rent, and if it amounts wholly, 
or in part, to a purchase, rent may, and rightly, be assessed upon 
P them. Tenant’s “improvements,” therefore, are to be freed from rent, 
unless they have been fairly bought by the landlord; but this prin¬ 
ciple is most properly controlled by another principle established in all' 
civilised lands, and which must be fairly and fully recognised, if 
claims of this kind are not let run riot Length of enjoyment and. 
possession is to be regarded (Section 4, Sub-Sections 6 and 7) in. 
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c estimating a tenant’s right to “ improvements,” and, consequently, to 
ex&nption from rent. Time, in a word, is to run against his claims, 
and may annihilate or reduce them; and though the language of the 
Bill is, in this respect, obscure, this oertainly is its true meaning, for 
otherwise it would cause the grossest wrong. This provision is one 
of extreme importance; it was shamelessly omitted from Mr. Morley’s 
Bill; it will be screamed at by National League orators. But it is a 
part of that great law of prescription, which so widely enters into all 
just law; rights of landed property largely depend upon it, in every 
country where civilisation exists; it is the title, in fact, by which 
every ground landlord in England and Scotland has a claim to 
buildings made, perhaps, a century ago, but not made by his own 
hands. 

The Bill, however, just as are these provisions, is, in this matter of 
tenants’ “ improvements,” by no means free from very grave defects; 
it strikes hardly, and unfairly, at certain rights of property. It 
breaks down a distinction made properly by Mr. Gladstone, that an 
“ improvement ” made on a holding should be “ suitable ” to it, in 
order to create a claim on behalf of a tenant; it declares that “ im¬ 
provements ” however “ unsuitable,” are to be discharged from rent 
(Section 4, Sub-Section 2). This looks sufficiently well at first blush; 
but if a tenant is to be permitted to moke “ improvements ” of this 
kind, and no restraint is to be placed on him, he may be entitled, as 
the law now stands, to obtain compensation for them, under the Land 
Act of 1870, and thus literally to “ improve his landlord out of his 
estate.” Again (Section 10), a tenant holding lands, perhaps under a 
lease for ever, who seeks to redeem the rent under a recent statute, is 
to be allowed for any “improvements” he may have made; this 
would cause great injustice in practice; I know tenants of this class, 
who have made improvements more valuable than the fee simple, and 
these should certainly not be set off against the rent, in a proceeding 
instituted for their benefit, and really annulling a solemn contract. 
In other, and very important, respects, the Bill, I think, will probably 
cause wrongs, not contemplated, doubtless, by its fair-minded 
authors. As the law has been settled ^or, ago, claims for exemption 
from rent, in respect of tenants’^ 1 im^fcanents,” are correlative to 
claims for “ compensation ” under the same head; if “compensation” 
is not to be made, the lands are not to be freed from rent The Bill 
practically sets aside a rule, established in a celebrated case, and 
which has adjusted rights, in many thousands of cases; and it will 
open a door to claims for exemptions from rent, which may be, in the 
highest degree, iniquitous. I could fill dozens of pages with instances 
of the kind; I select two, taken almost at haphazard. Tenants, who 
venture to make “ improvements,” “ prohibited by their landlords 
in writing,” and “calculated to injure generally the landlord’s 
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estate,” and tenants who venture to make “ improvements ” not • 
required for the proper cultivation of the land, and made “ in oonfta- 
vention of a written contract,” are not entitled, as the law now stands, 
to compensation in respect of such works. Should such acts of 
wrong, and such breaches of faith, entitle tenants to exemptions from 
rent? 

This whole question, in fact, of tenants’ improvements, requires 
most oareful attention and study before this Bill finally becomes law. 
Nothing is more easy than to set up the cry, used to hound down the 
Irish landed gentry, that “tenants must not he rented on their 
improvements”; few things are more difficult than, in this matter, 
to strike anything like a really just balance. It is very difficult 
because Irish landlords, whatever National League spouters may say, 
have, in an enormous mass of instances, made allowances to their 
tenants as regards improvements; because landlords, as a rule, can¬ 
not prove or disprove what improvements their tenants have made in 
the past j 1 2 * because tenants, in inquiries of this kind, are simply pre¬ 
pared to swear anything 9 ; because bad fanning should, in all cases, 
be taken into account against alleged improvements; above all, 
because Irish tenants—like the Byots of Bengal under the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement—have shown a marked tendency to run out their 
lands, in order to work rent down, and to moke judicial rents low, 
under the legislation of 1881. This lost, indeed, is a grave public 
mischief, os well os a gross fraud on landlords; as a Judge I have hod 
many cases of the kind before me; I have known tenants to flood 
forms with the waters of the sea, deliberately to let houses go to ruin,, 
to plough up ancient pasture, and to take repeated white crops, with 
a set purpose to destroy rent; my invariable practice, on these occa¬ 
sions, has been to refuse a tenant a hearing until the land is restored 
to its normal state; and no appeal has been taken from these decisions. 

I have been given to understand that the Sub-Commissions, which 
fix judicial rents, under the Irish Land Commission, have sometimes 
adopted a rule like this; but they usually value farms as they find 
them, however they may be neglected or wasted ; and this assuredly 
is to be deprecated and rqj^pftmed. Deterioration of every such 
kind, if to be ascribed fault a tenant, should always give 

a counterclaim to claims for improvements. The Bill is silent on this 
important matter; a grave omission should be supplied; a stringent 
clause to this effect should be made law. Another grave omission in 
9 the Bill is that it does not contain a definition of a judicial rent, 

(1) Irish landlords seldom have a record of tenants' improvements, an account of 
which they were not to keep vouchers. It so happened that I had, and so had a 
large neighbouring landlord when judicial rents were fixed on our estates; and the 
tenants wire utterly baffled. 

(2) This I positively assert. This swearing is simply appalling. 
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1 alijiougl? the fixing of judicial rents is the main object of the Act of 
1881. At present twenty or thirty Courts in Ireland are engaged in 
this very difficult task; but they have no standard or principle to 
direct them; they fix rents, it has been said, by “ the rule of thumb ”; 
they have made grotesque and prodigious mistakes, and repeatedly are 
at odds with eaoh other; they are ships on a troubled sea, without 
rudder or compass, often in collision, and off the right oourse. The 
Bill ought to remedy this crying evil. A very good definition of a 
judicial rent was made, in the House of Commons, by the late Mr. 
Law, one of the most eminent of Irish lawyers, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Attorney General for Ireland in 1881. 

The reforms in Procedure proposed by the Bill (Sections 13,14,15, 
16), with a single exception, are designed to simplify and expedite 
the operation of the law, especially as regards the firing of judicial 
rents, the great difficulty in the Act of 1881. Should landlords and 
tenants, as I hope will happen, agree in many instances to have judi¬ 
cial terms extended to periods of thirty years, subject to quinquennial 
revisions of rent, this will be a very valuable change; as I have said, 
it will make wholly for good. The proposal (Section 13) that the 
Land Commission shall, in the first instance, upon applications to fly 
judicial rents, make a conditional order to that effect, after the report 
of one or two of the Sub-Commissioners, the order to bo made abso¬ 
lute, if cause is not shown, may perhaps moke the adjustment of 
judicial rents more satisfactory than it is at present; but this appears 
to me, in some respects, doubtful. Under this arrangement, tenant s 
of lands excluded from the benefits of the law will certainly apply, 
in large numbers, to try to have j udicial rents fixed; the landlords will 
be heavily mulcted in defeating their claims; and, it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to recover costs from an Irish peasant, if his farm is not of 
considerable sizo. On the whole, however, this amended procedure is 
to be approved; all that is needed is to remove imperfections an d 
blots. The exception, to which I have just adverted, is a provision 
that the Irish County Court Judgos (Section 15) shall be deprived of 
their jurisdiction to fix judicial rents, < and that this should bo limited 
to the Land Commission, and its Sub-^^^Tissions; this assu redly hns 
been received with little favour. 'Mr. Gtarald Balfour, arguing from 
a single case, asserts that the Irish County Court Jdfiges have no 
experience in agriculture and landed dealings; in this respect he is 
utterly wrong, if he were to regard the order of men as a whole. 

It should be added—what is most important—that the Irish County ' 
Court Judges have the independent status of Judges of the Superior 
Courts unlike the case of their brothers in En g la n d—t his single cir¬ 
cumstance makes them especially fit to command confidence in deter¬ 
mining judicial rcntB. On the other hand, the Sub-Co mmissions of 
e Land Commission are not tribunals, that, in this matter, can in¬ 
spire respect, or possess authority. I oeitiinly have no cause to com- 
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plain of the gentlemen who fixed my judicial rents; they were intel¬ 
ligent and painstaking, if they made a few mistakes; they usually 
raised my rents, or left them as they were. But, until a few years 
ago, the Sub-Commissioners had a direct interest to reduce rents, in 
order to multiply applications, and to make business for themselves, 
and in this way to prolong their term of office; and though this 
gross abuse has been lately removed, they are still only Civil Servants, 
and, in no sense, Judges. It looks strange that a jurisdiction of 
supreme importance, should be taken from independent, and confined 
to dependent men. 1 

I pass over the second part of the Bill; it relates to the inter¬ 
change of duties of the Land Judges, and of the Land Commission 
in Ireland, an administrative reform that has long been needed. The 
third part of the measure has, os its soope, what goes by the name of 
“ Land Purchase ” in Ireland, that is, making tenants owners of their 
farms, through the medium of gifts made by the State, and without 
any advances on their part. I can only casually deal with the sub¬ 
ject. It is gratifying to observe that Mr. Gerald Balfour has pointed 
out that a long-talked-of scheme of universally expropriating Irish 
landlords, and putting their tenants universally in their place, is simply 
impossible, at present, from the want of funds; the transaction, Mr. 
Gladstone has said, would cost the State £300,000,000; Mr. Gerald 
Balfour thinks the sum would be from £100,000,000 to £200,000,000, 
and as the British taxpayer has no notion of finding these huge subsi¬ 
dies, we hope we shall hear no more, for a time, of a bad and crazy 
project. I could wish, however, that Mr. Gerald Balfour had dealt 
with emphasis—and thia he has not done—on the criminal injustice 
of what is called “ compulsory purchase,” that is, faking estates from 
those to whom they belong, against their will, by a mere act of 
tyranny; it is a melancholy proof of the little reverence in which 
landed property in Ireland is held—owing to the oalamitous events of 
ages—that such a detestable policy should be even thought of. The 
Government, however, and the great body of the Unionist Party, have 
resolved to encourage and propaote “ Land Purchase ” in Ireland; 
they imagine this “ will sj^fllrthe Irish Land Question ”; and this 
Bill will certainly further that purpose, without affecting, at present 
at least, much%otual wrong. It is a mistake, I think, that what is 
called the “ Purchasers' Insurance Fund ” (Section 22) will be no 
^ longer required from him; this is a protection to the State and to the 
great body of the landlords, who intend not to part with their fanfla ; 
and it is at least doubtful if the “ guarantee deposit ” (Section 23) 

(1) For a description of the Sub-Commission Courts, in Ireland, see Mr. Lebky's 
trenchant observations, in “ Demooracy and Liberty,” p. 156. The admirable and un¬ 
answerable crititiam of recent land legislation for Ireland made by that eminent writer, 
in the same work, pp. 133-175, should be carefully studiel. 
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diltild 1)6 given np as a seonritj lor the taxpayer. I foasttan, abo^ 
the policy, from my point of view at least, of extending the period far 
repaying the State the same it shall have advanoed for “ punkaaiitg H 
to upwards of seventy yean instead of forty-nine (Section 19); this 
will make the difference in amount between "rent ” in the true sense 
and the "purchase annuities” payable by the tenant owner, more 
marked and invidious than it is at present, and must injure landlords 
who wish to retain their estates. But these provisions will oertainly 
facilitate " Land Purchase; ” and it is perfectly right, in any view of 
the case, that (Section 2o) “purchasing ” tenants should obtain grants of 
their farms by a title beyond dispute, and that claims on these should 
be transferred to the funds advanoed by the State. It is expedient 
also, I th ink, on the whole, that insolvent estates, at present kept in 
the Landed Estates Court, should, under just conditions, be removed 
from its sphere, and " purchased ” by the occupiers of the soil; but, 
in this respect, the Bill appears to me to be defective. In oases of 
this kind, encumbrancers on these estates ought certainly to hove a 
right to make offers and to buy them; the right of « purchase” should 
not be confined to the tenants; it should be a right of on open 
market; they would otherwise get the lands at a gross undervalue; 
the Bill (Section 34) does not guard sufficiently against this event. 

A fund of rather more than £30,000,000, capable of being in- 
creased by slow degrees, exists for the purpose of " Land Purchase ”; 

P 100 ® 88 . be accelerated by the Bill; it might be expedient 
within these limits. Deeply mortgaged and absentee estates, and 
land acquired under the Encumbered Estates Acts, may perhaps be 
transferred to their occupiers with advantage to the State; the crea¬ 
tion of a "peasant proprietary” by voluntary means, and in these 
circumstances, may be a good experiment. But Mr. Gerald Balfour 
goes a great deal further, and contemplates a time when nearly all 
the land of Ireland may be token from its owners and given to 
tenants; this is impossible, I believe, on the principles he holds; but 
a po cy of this kind would, in my judgment, be unjust, unwise, and 
perhaps disastrous. Ireland, with wet climate, her wmmmu 
pastures, her sluggish rivers, requiringfltorfn drainage, and especially 
with hex' few and petty country towns, is not a land for peasant 
ownership on a great scale; this can only flourish in laSds like France 
and Belgium. That “ peasant proprietors ” created, not by their own 
means, hut through the medium of a gift by the State would, as a 
e, bo a thrifty and improving class, human nature and common s 
Ben8 ® d“I*° ve - Mr. Gerald Balfour is wholly in error when he 
asserts that peasants, already made owners in this way, are generally 
industrious and prosperous men; they are usually sunk in debt, and 
very inferior husbandmen. 1 Mr. Gerald Balfour may imagine, from 

h “ ~ *» I— 
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whit he i* told, a^t lnA M ft body* wfcA»'*n jjjpr : 

estates. and to<' ItoaoMi thaib. otw to their promt hot an 

ovefwhelimng majority of Irish landlords reeentsand d Mi fc e s this 
very policy, although it maintain* a sober sUenoe**—the stately 
tine are not the ohixping grasshoppers—and it could not becarried 
oat without grave ill-will and trouble. * But the most conclusive argu¬ 
ments against this scheme axe twofold; under “ Land Purchase,” as 
at present designed, the annual sums, payable to the State by the 
tenant owners, would be Very much less than even low rents; they 
would, therefore, inevitably sublet their lands wholesale; the process 
would he farspreading and ever-reouiring; and Ireland would return 
over large areas to the state that existed before the great famine. 
So, as the lanrin re tain ed by landlords would be held at higher rents 
than the “ purchase annuities ” due by tenant owners in respect of 
the lands they had “ purchased,” it would follow that, as the extent 
of these lands became very large, and embraced, perhaps, whole oounties, 
tina distinction would rightly be felt to be a real grievance; there 
would almost certainly be another movement against rent, and a new 
war would be declared against landlords. The general expropriation 
of all landlords would be the only means of escape from this, but funds 
for this purpose would not be forthcoming; yet British statesmen who, 
in the supposed case, would permit general expropriation to take 
place, without compensation to the full value, would he simply guilty 
of fraud~and c rimin al conduct. As for the argument that “ Land 
Purchase” is required, to do away with “the dual ownership, 
created by the Act of 1881,” it really does not deserve notice. 

“ Dual ownership ” was no more “ created by the Act of 1881,” than 
the limestone cliffs and the bogs of Ireland; it was simply developed 
under the very worst conditions. And as “ dual ownership ” is the 
natural mould, and the traditional form of Irish land tenure, it should 
be vindicated by legislation in a reasonable way, not abolished by 
a process, which really means forcing English ideas upon Irishmen, in 
the most important of social relations. 

The history of Ireland, iqflpqd, attests how fatal is the error of 
trying grand experiments MfML the Irish Land. I shall not dwell on 
the evil confiscations of the past, nor on the wisdom of the Tudor and 
Stuart lawyers, who effaced “as sluttish and leud customs,” the' 
archaic structure of the ancient Irish landed system—an organization 
l common to all the Aryan races—on example within the last half 
century will suffice. Lord Salisbury’s Government is composed of 
very able men, but they are not abler than Peel, Lord John Bussell, 
and the late Lord Clarendon; and these three statesmen, with a 
chorus of acclaim in Parliament, planned and carried into effect the 
notorious Encumbered Estates Act, a scheme of confiscation that 
ended in dismal failure, after accomplishing innumerable acts of 
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wrung. For the rest this Bill should be thoroughly discussed; it 
should be examined from top to bottom before it beoomes law. The 
amendments of the Land League leaders should be carefully noted, 
were it only to show how the principles they avow as respects the 
Irish land would destroy the rights of the landed gentry in the three 
kingdoms 1 ; their ideas, indeed, have already crossed the Channel. 
Amendments prepared in the interest of Irish landlords are «■!«> 
entitled to a respectful hearing; some of them should certainly be 
accepted; the Bill as it stands is not just to them; it too much, 
to the side of the tenant. It would be infinitely better that the 
measure should be deferred than that it should be rushed through the 
House of Commons—a Bill of supreme importance to one of these 
islands should not be treated with the “ lazy contumely” denounced 
by Grattan as the sin of English politicians in Irish affairs. If care* 
fully amended and revised, this measure will probably do real good, 
and will, to some extent, improve landed relations in Ireland. But 
it will not even nearly “settle the 'Irish Land Question;” that will 
remain in a state of confusion and trouble, as long as rents are 
by the State, through litigation, at short intervals of time; and 
%i Land Purchase ” on a general, or even a very large scale, is impos¬ 
sible and pregnant with many dangers. The Irish Land Question 
will, I am convinced, have to bo ultimately settled on very different 
lines from those laid down by the authors of this Bill. 

William O’Connor Morris. 

' (1) It is a most significant fact, that a moderate attempt to apply late Irish 
tion to English landed tenues was defeated, a short time ago, by a comparatively small 
majority only. 
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Until the accession o! his present Majesty Mozafier-ed-din, King of 
Sings and Asylum of the Universe, to give him his full title, the 
death of a Shah of Persia was invariably the commencement of a- 
“ Terror/’ if not of a struggle for the possession of the Peaoock 
Throne and the Kaianian crown; the high roads would be im¬ 
passable for travellers or goods, on aocount of swarms of marauders, 
who hurried to avail themselves of the traditional lioence of the time; 
agricultural operations would be at a standstill, for what villager 
would dare to leave the security of his mud fortress? In the town 
the merchants and shopkeepers would quit the bazaars, and in all 
probability their shops and offices would be plundered; the streets, 
deserted by day, were in the possession of the lutis (or thieves by 
profession) at night; no provisions of flesh or grain would be brought 
in from the outlying country, as the roods were ^patrolled by gangs of 
robbers, thus causing a sudden series of local famines, while the 
bakers would cease to ply their trade, save under compulsion. Now 
was the time for murder and rapine, the man with a blood feud slew 
his enemy if he got the chance, for a crime of this sort might be 
committed with impunity in the traditional shillukoT popular struggle 
which always took place at the death of a King of Persia. 

The Persians themselves have long foretold with confidence a des¬ 
perate fight for the crown between the rivals Prince Sultan Massed 
Mirza, the Zil-es-Sulton, the eldest son of the King, but not by a 
royal mother, and the Vali Ahd, Prince Mozafier-ed-din, the present 
Shah. Time was when such a struggle was indeed likely. The ZQ- 
es-Sultan, Governor of Pars and Ispahan, ruled over the whole of 
Southern Persia, he accumulated a vast treasure, he commenced to 
raise and drill troops; what more congenial amusement for the im¬ 
petuous and hot-blooded son o^Jie tranquil Nussir-ed-din P But the 
Shah grew suspicious, there fluid be but one reason for his son’s mili¬ 
tary enthusiasm; he become alarmed, and ordered the Zil-es-Sultan 
to Teheran, vfiere he remained for some time in the odd shade of 
the King’s displeasure, in a sort of honourable captivity. From 
being the most powerful man in Persia, H.R.H. Zil-es-Sultan became 
a quantity ntgligcablc in the scheme of Persian politics, for the King 
had taken much of his son’s vast wealth, while stripping him of his 
governorships; and in Persia, without money the bravest and most 
astute of pretenders is powerless, for political adherents have to be 
bought with gold tomans, promises being of little worth in the game 
in which failure means death. 
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(The ZQ-es-Sultan now saw that there was small likelihood of his 
ever a ttaining the throne, for the Tali Ahd, Prince Mozaffer-ed-din, 
had long been reoognised as the Shah’s heir by the ministers of both 
England and Russia. His strong common sense caused him at once 
to change his tactics, and he proceeded to openly express his loyalty 
to his brother; for the Shah Nussir-ed-din was now an old man, and 
in the Persia of the present day, as in the Turkey of the time of 
Shakespeare, when “ Amurath on Amurath succeeds,” possible rivals 
are shown little mercy. As a rule they ore slain, generally privately 
strangled or poisoned, or after mutilation or deprivation of sight they 
linger out a miserable and forgotten existence in the fortress-prison 
of Ardebil. State prisoners for life, they are practically dead. It 
was a fortunate thing for the Zil-es-Sulton that he wisely and honestly 
accepted the changed situation. After a time his father sent him 
•once more as governor to Ispahan, but the rich province of Para 
was given to another. In Ispahan the Shah’s eldest son remained 
politically quiet, a severe but clever governor, his province continued 
tranquil, and comparative plenty reigned there; but as for popularity, 
the Prince’s fall had been too apparent, and few Persian politicians 
of late years looked upon him as a serious candidate for the crown. 
On the late king’s death, the Zil-es-Sultan hastened to express his 
loyalty to the new Shah, and was duly rewarded by a message of con¬ 
fidence, in which Mozaffer-ed-din Shah graciously spoke of him as 
“ my elder brother.” Had the King’s death occurred after a long 
illness a few years ago, it is quite possible that there t could have been 
a desperate struggle for the crown; the very suddenness of the Shah’s 
death rendered an attempt to seize the throne impossible, * nd the 
peaceful succession of Mozaffer-ed-din a certainty. Nowadays the 
Prime Minister is able to warn the governors of provinces to take the 
needful steps to prevent the lawlessness and mob rule that used to be 
•a matter of oourse at the death of a Shah of Persia, for he has the 
telegraphs at his disposal, and within a few hours he was able to 
assure the new Shah that all was quiet, save in the neighbourhood of 
unruly Shiraz, in which place the betters had to be dosed for several 
days, while the Jews were besieged in tneir Ghetto, but had success¬ 
fully defended themselves with stones. In Ispahan business was 
resumed three days after the news reached the town, and, save for 
the uprising of a few brigands from the wandering tribes, who have 
made the roads in Southern Persia temporarily unsafe, and as a \ 
warning to whom four criminals were at once executed in Shiraz, 
Persia was tranquil. 

The body of the late Shah was at once rudely embalmed and placed 
“am&nati” 1 in a coffin covered with Cashmir shawls; it will be 
conveyed to holy Kftm, the burial-place and shrine of Fatima, the 
(1) “ Stared,” u a pledge is stored. 
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daughter of Imam Biza, the eighth Imam ; and beneath the great 
golden dome which glitters in the centre of the plain of Kflm, and 
can be seen for miles in every direction, and which is a favourite plaoe 
of pilgrimage, the bones of Nussir-ed-din Shah, who in a way was 
a father to his people, will lie. The late Shah was a good king, an 
amiable despot, a firm, wise, and merciful ruler, who had the welfare 
of Persia at heart, and was neither a tyrant nor a voluptuary. His 
pleasures were simple in the extreme; he was a sportsman par excel - 
lence, a man who delighted in the hunting of big game, a fine shot with 
gun or rifle, one who, like the late King of Italy, rejoiced in violent 
exercise as a relief from town life and the cores of state. The late 
Shall was no idle or vicious despot; he did not smoke, and his diet 
was of the simplest, and he was a merciful king. He it was who did 
away with the hateful custom of the Shah presiding in person at 
executions. It was said outside the country that the late Shah was a 
monster of avarice; this was hardly so, for the vast sums exacted as 
fines and bribes from the grandees of the kingdom were not spent in 
show and riotous living, but placed in the royal treasure-house as a 
nest-egg for the evil days that may come to his successors. The long 
struggle that took plaoe between the late king and an arrogant 
priesthood lasted for many years, and the Shah succeeded in shaking 
himself free of the mollahs, and in reducing their enormous claims upon 
the public purse. Persia is no longer a priest-ridden country. The 
vast wealth in jewels and specie left by the late Shah will be inherited 
by the new one, and fifteen millions are not too high an estimate of 
its worth, the great globe of gold incrusted with huge gems being 
valued it one million sterling, while the historical diamond, the 
Deryah-i-Nflr or Sea of Light, and a vast treasure of gems, cut and 
uncut, among which are strings of perfect pearls as big as sparrows’ 
eggs, form part of the largest and most valuable collection of precious 
stones in the world; these and the cellars full of coined gold, mostly 
English sovereigns and Eussian imperials, and bars and ingots of 
pure gold, all pass with the bejewelled peacock throne, the spoil of 
the conqueror Nadir, to the^srtunate Mozaffer-ed-din, who com¬ 
mences his reign as the wealtnrest monarch in the world. 

Nor was th^great treasure left by the late Shah wrung by tyranny 
from his ryots; he was able to accumulate vast sums in what is con¬ 
sidered in Persia a perfectly legitimate manner. Just prior to the 
Persian new year the annual changes in the provincial governorships 
were made, and then the magnates of the kingdom would proceed to 
bid against each other for plaoe and power. The actual cash value of 
the revenue of each province or district in a normal year was pretty 
well known; this sum had to be paid or guaranteed to the king; in 
addition a present, we should coll it a bribe, had to be laid at his 
Majesty’s feet. Now came in the element of speculation. If the 
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* hgrvest # was likely to be good, if the provinoe should remain tranquil, 
the profit from surplus revenue would probably be large, and the 
king’s governor would have a good chance of reaping a rich harvest, 
of being retained in office, of receiving a dress of honour, and a sort 
of social promotion by means of a high-sounding title, as " Sword of 
the State,” « Pillar of the Kingdom,” “ Shadow of the King” (which 
latter phrase is the translation of M Zil-es-Sultan”). These are among 
the high-sounding ones in present use; the recipient ceases to bear his 
ordinary name and is universally known for life by his title. Some 
of these Oriental life peerages cany a title which, in Western eyeB, is 
almost comic. One Mir ra. Riza, an officer in the service of the 221-eB- 
Sultan was made Ban&n-ul-Mulk, “ The Little Finger of the 
Province.” In Persia, however, a title means a great deal, and confers 
nobility as well os precedence. If, on the contrary, trade was lan¬ 
guishing, or a drought threatened, and once during the writer’s stay 
in Persia no rain fell for ftco years, the amount of the present offered 
for his Majesty’s acceptance would be considerably lessened, and at 
times, when a province was much disturbed, no one would be daring 
enough to make an offer for a post the possession of which might 
result in a severe pecuniary loss to the purchaser, and possibly punish¬ 
ment in the shape of a fine of many thousand tomans, degradation, 
or the bastinado; for in Persia even the King’s sons ore liable to be 
beaten with sticks on the soles of their feet at the will of the Shah. 
The punishment is painful; a man may even die under it or be lamed 
for life; but, like a birching at a public school, it conveys no loss of 
personal reputation. At such times the King of Persia was compelled 
to fall back upon a strong governor. Some great nobleman or royal 
personage, to whom fear or mercy was alike unknown, some terror 
to evil-doers. Such a man was the late Hissam-es-Sultaneh (the 
Sharp Sword of the State), the late king’s unde. At first the strong 
governor would coquet: he was ill, he was building a new house, he 
was growing old, he wished to retire from public affairs. Then the 
Shah would offer to forego the customary present; this would be 
respectfully dedined; and at lengtl^greater or less proportion of the 
revenue would be actually remitted, wte the strong governor, with full 
powers and a regiment or two, would start for the disaffected or 
starving province. On his arrival he orders a gaol delivery and 
a wholesale execution of malefactors, the bastinado is kept going con¬ 
tinually on the feet of minor offenders, criminals ore blown from 
guns, or executed, and their quarters hung at the gates of the dty, 
highway robbers are walled up alive in brick pillars; and in a few 
weeks tranquillity reigns, the villagers can till their fields, crimes of 
violence cease, caravans can travel without a guard, and the merchant 
and shopkeeper fed safe in the bazaars. “ They call me crud,” said 
the Hissam-es-Sultaneh to the writer; “ 7 am the really merciful man; 
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look at my last visit to ShirAs, as governor; twenty executions in tfa§ 
first week, and then only two more in a two years’ tenure of office, 
and the gaol well-nigh empty. There was my predecessor, a mertffttf 
man,” here his Exoellenqy spat disparagingly: u why, he had an 
execution or two every week, and the people died in the gad from 
overcrowding. Bah, what does an Ediaut 1 robber care about being 
executed in the ordinary manner P I blow him from a gun, or wall 
him up alive in a pillar; his friends can actually see his whitening 
bones in the latter cose, and they keep quiet, of course they do, for 
they know that I will stand no nonsense.” The old prince is dead; 
he was a strong governor; evil-doers trembled at his name. In Persia 
such men ore a cruel necessity. 

In the present day the Persians can be hardly said to be fanatical, 
they have learned not only to tolerate, but to like the handful of 
Englishmen scattered through the country, employed in the English 
* Government Telegraph Department, in Persian eyes a strange doss 
of people, who pay their debts, do not lie, and never go to church. 
The Armenians, of whom there are forty-five thousand in Persia, 
tillers of the land and small traders principally, are free from military 
service, and merely pay a small poll tax, and the usual dues on the 
produce of husbandry; they sell wine and spirits almost openly, though 
Persia is a Mohommedan country, as do the Jews, whose position is 
not an enviable one. The Jews, of whom there are twenty thousand, 
are taxed, but considerably more is exacted from them than is legally 
due, and they are treated as without the pale; the smallest village 
boy makes a point of insulting and stoning these unfortunates, who in 
each large town have a special ghetto allotted to them, a place where 
the insanitary arrangements common in Eastern cities reach their 
climax. Some idea of the feeling towards the Jews in Persia may be 
gathered from their treatment at the annual royal Salaam; thin gold 
coins are thrown to the multitude, wrestlers exhibit their prowess and 
ore rewarded; skilled athletes wield the Indian clubs and perform 
feats of strength, and gold coins are tossed to them; the royal elephant 
from Hamadan, his face painte^nakes his bow to the Shah; and 
jugglers, mountebanks, and tumblers, perform for the amusement 
of the multitude. Then the end of the fite being reached, a crowd of 
ragged Jews, whose attendance has been ordered, are flung into the 
tank far the amusement of the king’s subjects; the Shah retires, and 
pthe ceremony ends—but no gold coins are flung to the unfortunate 
Jews; their actual persecution, however, save in. time of famine, is 
little more than habitual hard words and mockery. The Guebres 
(fire-worshippers), who live principally at Yezd, are not molested; 
they, too, are not subject to enlistment; they number some nine thou- 

(1) “Ediaut,” the wandering tribes, of whom there are very many thousands in 
Southern Persia. 
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and, and are loyal and law-abiding subjects of the Shah. The tolera¬ 
tion shown to Christians is in a great measure due to the late Shall. 
He has weakened the power of the priesthood year by year as a matter 
of policy, and the mollahs, as has been said, hare little influenoe at 
the present day; when Nussir-ed-din came to the throne they were 
all-powerful. The present Shah is said to be inclined to restore the 
old state of things, but this is very doubtful; as yet he has been 
entirely in the hands of his vizier, wisely pursuing a policy of mas- 
terly inactivity, which was certain not to arouse the jealousy of his 
late father. 

Persia being a Mohammedan country, polygamy is practised, but 
women have for more liberty than in Turkey; the women of the 
towns veil their faces, it is true, but go whither they will alone and 
unattended. They are almost invariably treated with great consider¬ 
ation, cruelty to women being a thing unheard of. Usually among 
the lower and middle classes, a man has but one wife; save in the 
case of those with childless spouses, monogamy is the rule. Two or 
more wives ore the luxury of the very rich; and causeless divorce is 
exceedingly infrequent, on account of the heavy marriage settlements 
made upon the wife, which in the event of divorce have to be paid to 
her in cash. The mother of a family is treated with the utmost 
respect by her husband and children, and is invariably an autocrat in 
her own home; and there are many strong-minded and ambitious 
women who take an active part in politics. In no case is the Persian 
woman the mere toy of the voluptuary. She has her rights, her 
duties, and her pleasures, and at times indulges in amusing vagaries. 
One of the great ladies of Shiraz was requested by an aged and 
ill-favoured mollah, to give him one of her waiting maids as a wife. 
The old man was already married to a termagant, who happened to 
be a friend of the great lady in question, who now saw the opportunity 
for a joke. “ I will give you my maid as wife, oh mollah,” she 
said; “ and more than that, I will pay all the expenses of the wedding, 
and I will see that there is a suitable entertainment.” A few days 
afterwards the old priest was actutfbr married to a veiled bride at the 
houste of the great lady, all the tlite ofthe women of Shiraz were invited 
to the wedding; but when after the banquet the priest attempted to 
unveil his inamorata, the hideous face of a male professional buffoon, 
or jester, was disclosed to his astonished gaze, and the Lothario was 
chased out of the house, amid the laughter of the great lady’s guests, ^ 
among whom was the old man’s own wife. 

Shiraz, the capital of the southern province of Fars, is inhabited by 
a light-hearted, free-handed, joyous race, brave, turbulent, and hand¬ 
some, very different from the bulk of the Persians. A Shirazi dearly 
loves a joke, and will go great lengths, os is seen by the above anec¬ 
dote, for the sake of one. 
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The Ispahani is the trader par excellence in Persia; it is impossibly 
to outwit hiwij and be is quite ready to starve on a crust in the hope 
of acquiring a competence. The Ispahani has the credit of being a 
coward, and it is said that when the Shah onoe raised a regiment in 
Ispahan, and ordered it to Teheran, the oorps deolined to move with¬ 
out an escort. 

In Azerhijan, where the heir-apparent, or Vali Ahd, habitually 
dwells at its chief city, Tabriz, the Persian language is seldom heard, 
for everyone speaks Turkish. The inhabitants of this provinoe are a 
sturdy and serious race, rather resembling Turks than Persians; 
they ore much more fanatiool, but honester, than the rest of the 
nation. 

It must not be supposed that the late Shah Nussir-ed-din was in 
any way unpopular with the bulk of his subjects; he was reverenced 
as God's vioe-gerent upon earth by the Shiites of Persia, just os in 
Turkey the Sultan is looked upon os the Commander of the Faithful, 
but the socialistic creed of Sayud Mahommed Ali of Shiraz has 
innumerable proselytes throughout Iran, and his followers, who 
forty-six years ago unsuccessfully attempted the late king’s life, have 
at length, it is generally supposed, succeeded in avenging the many 
martyrs of their sect. As to the real tenets of the Baabis, opinions 
differ. They are socialists, and undoubtedly adopt the system of 
community of property, while the orthodox Persians persistently 
assert that they practise polyandry, and the strange ceremonies of the 
Cheragh Kami fish observed among the Tezeodis or Devil-worshippers 
of Karrind, a district near Kermanshah; be this as it may, it is quite 
certain that each Buabi looks upon himself as an incarnation of God, 
and reverences the Baab, i>., Sayud Mahommed Ali, as the Prophet 
of God and the veritable incarnation of the deity himself. Unfortun¬ 
ately for the sectaries of the Baab, there is a very simple means of 
recognising them. A man being suspected of Baabism is requested 
to curse the Baab; if he be a Baabi, he invariably refuses to do this, 
though he knows full well that the refusal will assuredly cost him his 
life. Imprisonment, torture, de^j* itself foil to shake the steadfast 
believers in the mission of the Imab. The writer saw a Baabi led to 
prison in 1880, the man was a priest (mollah) who had been denounced 
by his wife. He was an old man, and though he was imprisoned and 
severely bastinadoed, and offered life if he would curse the Baab, yet 
} he refused. When led to execution and entreated to curse the Baab, 
he replied, “Curses on you, your prince (the Zil-es-Sultan, then 
governor of Ispahan), your king, and all oppressors. I welcome death 
and long for it, for I shall instantly reappear on this earth, and enjoy 
the delights of Paradise.” When he ceased speaking, the executioner 
advanced and slew him. The Baabis seen by the writer were, he is 
bound to say, invariably charitable and seemingly inoffensive persons; 
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they were naturally very retioent as to their religious views, and the 
statements of Mohammedans as to the peouliar tenets of these people 
must he distrusted, they will probably never be exactly ascertained. 
As for the founder of Baabism, he narrowly escaped becoming 
generally accepted as a prophet. When he was led out to execution 
he was fired upon by a whole oompany of soldiers; strange to say, the 
bullets failed to strike him, while one happened to divide the rope 
that had secured his hands; when the thick smoke caused by so large 
a discharge of native gunpowder had cleared away Sayud Mahommed 
Ali had disappeared, but a search was made; the prophet was discovered 
hidden in a neighbouring guardhouse, he was led out a second time 
and shot, the body was flung into the dry moat that surrounds the 
walls of Tabriz, that all men might see it, and was ultimately disposed 
of by the pariah dogs. In 1850 the flourishing town of Zinjan, 
celebrated throughout Persia for its silver work, was besieged for 
months by the Shah’s forces under Mirza Naim; this place was the 
chief stronghold of the Baabi movement At length the walls were 
stormed, and the Baabis died sword in hand; even the women fought. 
A three days’ general massacre was ordered, and not a man was left 
alive. Two years after the fall of Zinjan. an attempt on the life of 
Nussir-ed-din Shah was made by the Baabis; the Shah was very 
slightly wounded. Ten of the conspirators, ono being a young and 
handsome woman, were executed after torture—all these people met 
their death heroically, though life was offered them on the simple 
condition of cursing their prophet the Baab. Such was the fear of 
the king’s ministers lest the Baabis might avenge these executions by 
their assassination, that they arranged to divide the responsibility, each 
minister striking a first blow or firing a first shot at the particular 
prisoner assigned to him; his secretaries and servants then hacked the 
victim in pieces. The Teheran Gazette describes this strange execution, 
end stated that “ The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Minister of 
Finance, the Prime Minister’s son, the Chief of the Army, the Master 
of the Mint slew (here followed the victim’s name) and sent him to hell.” 
A prisoner was slain in addition the artillery, one each by the 
cavahy, the camel-artillery, and the infantry. 

Mahommed Biza, of Kerman, Nussir-ed-din’s assassin, may be a 
Baabi; if so, the statement is probably incorrect that he has denounced 
his associates. The Sheikh Jamal-ed-din seems to have been an 
unsuccessful political adventurer rather than a Baabi, and it is quito ^ 
likely that he instigated the assassination, and that after its perpetra¬ 
tion the courage of Mahommed Biza failed him. All this points not 
to Baabism, but to a political crime; for the Baabi meets death with 
a smile, and torture or promises of pardon and reward wring no con¬ 
fession from him. Unfortunately, a renewed and vigorous persecution 
of the Baabis is certain to be the result, while a dreadful death awaits 
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Mahommed Pi**, and no mercy will be shown to the Sheikh }amal§ 
ed-din should he be given up to the Persians by the Sultan. 

The family of the late Shah Nussir-ed-din was a large one. He 
had three legitimate or Akhdi wives, and some fifty ooncubines. Many 
of these latter were merely wives in name, for a lady who has onoe 
entered the royal ander&n , or harem, only leaves it at death, or when' 
the Shah, as a special mark of favour, gives her in marriage to a sub¬ 
ject. The bride in this case generally proves a mixed blessing. Each 
lady has a house, or at least a suite of apartments, in the royal palace. 
The principal wife of the late Shah was the Shukft-es-Sultaneh, “ the 
glory of the empire,” the mother of the present king, a royal princess, 
granddaughter of Eath Ali Shah. The second wife was the late 
king’s own aunt; a royal princess, and childless. The third wife 
is the former favourite concubine, the Anys-ed-dowlet, or u Com¬ 
panion of the Government.” She was a miller’s daughter, and as the 
. Shah rode by she offered him some fruit, which he accepted; and 
next day the miller’s daughter entered the royal anderun , and she 
grew in favour till, nineteen years ago, the Shah made her one of his 
four lawful wives. Three of her brothers became chamberlains to the 
king, the fourth preferred to pursue his old avocation, that of a 
muleteer. The Anys-ed-dowlet had the reputation of a kind-hearted 
woman, and gave away large sums in charity. 

The Amin-i-Akdas, a Kurdish slave, is the aunt of the little boy 
who was long known as the Shah’s “ Luck.” The real history of the 
“ Luck ” is that when the king was on one of his sporting expeditions, 
he, while sleeping in a hunting-lodge of massive timbers, was aroused 
by a child’s cries. He went out to quiet the child, and as he left 
the house it suddenly fell in a heap of ruins. The Shah considered 
that the little child had saved his life, and he dung to the boy for 
several years as a pet and playfellow. 

As Persia was under the government of the late Shah, so it will 
probably remain under Mozaffer-ed-din. The polioy will be the 
same—Russia will be played off against England, England against 
Russia. In the north the Eussmunfiuence will preponderate, while 
we shall continue to regulate nmters in the Persian Gulf. Conces¬ 
sions will be given and afterwards retracted; a bribe will never bo 
refused by any Sum, be he king or peasant; and Persia will remain a 
nation of highly civilisod barbarians, ruled by a benignant despot. 
Persia changes not; she only decays. As she was in James Morier’s 1 
^time, so she will continue—a land of beautiful oases in the midst of 
howling deserts; a land which is a poor man’s paradise, and where 
courtesy and hospitality, combined with every Eastern vice, will con¬ 
tinue to make the sprightly Persian the extraordinary enigma that he 
is to the European mind. 

C. J. Wills. 

(1) Tho talented anther of Lajjl Balt* 
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The celebrated Orientalist, De Gobineau, in his Religions et Philoso¬ 
phic dans PAsie Centrals, has not omitted to speak of the Persian 
theatre, as of a subject intimately connected 'with Persian philosophy 
and religion. As far, says a psalm attributed to David, as the East 
is from tiie West, so far has the Lord, according to the opinion of the 
author of this composition, removed their transgressions from the people 
of this Hebrew prinoe. In no case is the opposition of East and West 
more remarkable than in their respective dramas. With us any approach 
to theology in our plays is tabooed; to some hundred millions of our 
Asiatio fellows the national drama, if not religious, is nought It is, 
indeed, less of a drama than of a sacrament. It is bound up with the 
national, the political life of much Indo-European legend and tradition. 

Before the conquest of Persia by Alexander it possessed, we read, 
a theatre, but its theatre, as we understand it, is the growth of 
the present century. People in Teheran, Ispahan, and Shinus can 
remember it in its infancy. They can describe its gradual progress 
as exactly as Horace the development of the drama of his own 
day. As in the beginning Thespis carried about his company in 
a cart, so the commencement of the Persian play, which year by year 
increases in popularity and importance, was but a monologue of 
mourning without any scenic accessory for Aliy or for Fatima, for 
Hasan or for Husayn. 

The theatre in Persia, in so faros its leading feature, the Titziya, is 
concerned, has a powerful influence on the passions of the public. It 
is not like the modem theatre of Europe, little more than a mere 
pastime, except when it shocks and attracts by its immorality, but is 
an instrument, like the old Greek stage, of political importance and 
religious intrigue. 

With the English the chief ^feiicement to attend a theatre is 
curiosity, with the Persian it is devotion. It is also patriotism which 
leads him to the Taziya, for the Imams, the rightful, caliphs, are the 
heroes of his own land. Shnkspere excited the admiration of hiB con¬ 
temporaries ; the ladies of the court of Louis XTV. shed their tribute 
of fashionable tears while listening to the tragedies of Racine; Goethe'sS* 
Egmont, and the William Tell of Schiller roused fervid fury in the 
Teutonic breast; but none of these writers, in the opinion of De Gob- 
ineau, affected their audience like the Persian play. “ Je ne retrouve 
oette possession de Pitre entier du spectateur par le drome que dans 
lea tekyehs persons; mais Id je la retrouve tout entiire. Le thl&tre 
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Emopien n'est qu’une distraction, le tW&tre person, seal, est xAe 
grande affaire.” 

Before speaking at any length of the national drama, a few words 
■Should be said concerning the Faroe and the Puppet Show. 

The Persian theatrical repertoire consists of three different kinds of 
pieoes, of which the last is by far the most important: (1) the farce, 
(2) the puppet show, (3) the serious religious play or Tdziya. ’Far 
none of these is any charge levied on the spectator, but in the first 
two a carpet, supplying the place of our “hat,” reoeives the oontribu- 
tions of the benevolent. The farce is called Tamasha , literally signi¬ 
fying w alking abroad for recreation. Another expression for the farce 
is Tdklid, signifying a disguise, and so a travesty. It is performed by 
the only professional musicians and dancers in Persia, known as 
Lutiys, signifying inhabitants of Lot, and so people not held in 
esteem. These are commonly accompanied by some JBazikam, or 
grope dancers and tumblers, and when the entertainment is to be of 
unusual grandeur, monkeys, and even bears, are added to the number 
of the performers. These farces are seldom committed to paper. 
Their chief characteristic) is what Demosthenes held to be the leading- 
feature in eloquence, namely, action, which cannot well be reproduced 
in writing— volat irrevocabile. Their essence, too, is of the time present 
they are what the printers in their typographical slang call “ good 
matter,” stuff which must be published to-day and has lost the greatest 
part of its interest by to-morrow. Social and personal allusions appear 
in them everywhere. The delight of these allusions dieB, of course, 
as soon and as certainly as that of the political jokes in our own comic 
papers. Of how much of its meagre merriment is a last year’s Punch 
deprived! Like all Persian—and indeed all Oriental—poetry, the 
farce abounds with puns. These verbal quibbles, however ingenious, 
are generally untranslatable. Not unfrequently its language is free. 
Its license would in England deprive it of license. Were it written,, 
it would be set in red ink for very shame’s sake. The blushes with 
which the modest person might suppose the cheeks of the actors them¬ 
selves to be suffused, are wholjg^Rdden by a coat of flour, or of yolk 
of egg, or of soot plastered over their faces. In this they have the 
classic example of the early followers of Thespis. 

An interesting sample of a Persian Tanmha represents a garden 
in summer time. Two gardeners, with fragments of yellow sheepskin 
} about their loins, but otherwise apparelled as Adam in Paradise, TnaVa 
their appearance and discourse about their gardens in amoobean verse, 
after the slyle of Virgil’s Damratas and Menalcas, or of the Battus 
and Corydon, and the Laoon and Comatas of Theocritus. It is curious 
how exactly the style of composition of the Greek and Latin authors 
corresponds with that of the Persian poet. The names of the cha¬ 
racters in the Persian play are Baghir, a rich old fellow, father of a 
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very pretty girl, wham he screens {ram any possibility of male admira¬ 
tion with more than ordinary solicitude; anda poor and very conning 
young man named Qajaf. The poor and very cunning young man 
is, of course, in love with Baghir’s daughter. The two gardeners 
begin with rival praise of the fruits of their horticulture. “The pulp 
of my peaches,” says one, “ would cause the whitest of sugar-candies to 
redden with jealousy.” “ The velvet covering of mine,” sayB the other, 
“is tender to the touch as the down which our lips feel on the cheeks 
of a beauty of fourteen.” Their rival commendations end of course in 
a free fight, in which the gardeners use alternately their fists and the 
implements of their trade, to the intense delight of the spectators 
for where is the people to be found which is not delighted with that 
“ bark and bite,” which Dr. Watts was for confining with such scanty 
justice and propriety to dogs ?—until Baghir gets the worst of it, and 
proposes to quench the brand of discord in the waves of that liquor, 
which some, by a sorry joke, pretend the prophet prohibited in the 
Kuran. He gives Najaf money, who hastens to buy the wine, and 
then begins a kind of comic action of repeated recall, very familiar to 
us in our own theatres. Najaf makes several false exits in hurried 
excitement to prooure the drink, and is stopped again and again 
by Baghir, who now begs him not to forget the kabobs of roast 
lamb, now to remember the sweetmeats, now to be careful about the 
dessert, and so on, until Najaf, tired of running to and fro at the 
command of his faithful Amphitryon, stops both his ears like Ulysses 
at the voice of the sirens, and scampers off the stage in sheer despair. 
Baghir, left alone, prepares himself for the feast with a bold parody 
of the many religious rites used by the Mulla *, or priests, on such an 
important occasion. Najaf returns with the banquet, and enlivens 
the repast with a guitar. The various stages of drunkenness are 
admirably imitated. The progress of inebriation has, it must be 
remembered, sometliing piquant for a people to whom public-houses, 
those ornaments of our Christian civilisation, are unknown. Baghir, 
the bom reveller, falls asleep at lost. Then Najaf, who has only 
simulated intoxication, runs ofE's^i Baghir’s daughter, and a 
triumphal chant of love concludes the piece. The Tamahha is com¬ 
monly advertised in the bazaars by the down with a tar pi lute, assisted 
by a donkey attired after the fashion of a mulla. 

The Puppet-show or Karaghyaz or Black Eye, as it is literally 
translated out of the language of the Turks, from whom this spectacle 
is derived, is a sort of marionnette play or Chinese shadow show, which 
is represented in Turkey before the common people, as our Punch in 
England, to an audience of children, nurse girls, and butcher boys. 
It is the Puldnella of Naples, the Meo-Patacca of Borne. In its 
native land Black Eye, like Punch, is the principal personage in the 
drama, and grses his name like him to the whole entertainment. In 
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Persia, Block Bye, at a very early period, became Pahlawan KaehM , 
or bald (literally magpie) hero. The baldness of this popular person 
is his distinctive attribute, the mark by which he is known, as Punch 
is recognised by his hump. To attempt to draw popular character 
from popular dramatic amusement, as some have done, would be no 
compliment to ourselves. The hero of our streets is a low ruffian -of 
•uncultivated taste, and an atrocious moral character. His murders 
recur with sickening frequency, on the slightest provocation. He 
spores neither age nor sex. He knocks his wife on the head for 
remonstrating with him in the gentlest manner on his sanguinary 
barbarity, and he pays not the slightest regard to the rebukes of an 
orthodox divine. The Persian Punoh is altogether of a different 
kidney. He is of a polished exterior, and his ways are suave and 
gentlemanly. He is a literary man and a poet, as indeed the Persian 
generally is. But he is a thorough humbug. He is a hypocrite of 
* the deepest dye. Profoundly religious, and walking about clothed in 
the garment of devotion, he is really destitute of every sentiment of 
piety. His sole object in life seems to be, by an external appearance 
of sanctity, to deceive the mullas with a view to his own profit, or to 
insinuate himself, with the base ends of a Lothario or an Abu Nuwas, 
into the graces of the ladies. 

There is a favourite piece in whioh Pahlawan Kochol betakes him¬ 
self under the guise of a most pious Muslim to the house of a certain 
Akhmnul, or rector of a parish. He sighs, weeps, groans, prays, 
recites verses, from the Kuran or elsewhere, and quotes scraps of 
morality after the most approved fashion. The Akhwund> delighted 
with his visitor, and edified by his religious zeal, begins to imitate 
and to emulate him. Pahlawan Kachal displays his theological know¬ 
ledge, his acquaintance with the traditions and the patristics of Islam, 
and recites legends in favour of the virtue of giving alms. Volun¬ 
tary charity meets his highest panegyric. He quotes many lines of 
the mystic poetry so dear to the Persian heart, the poetry which under 
the profane semblance of love and wine, oelebrates the activity and 
wisdom of Allah the all me'xdfql^^Fhen Pahlaican begins to describe 
the delights reserved for the charitable in Paradise. Far indeed is he 
from saying wjjh Chaucer in the “ Knight’s Tale,” that as he never 
was there he can say nothing about it. On the contrary, he speaks as 
on eye-witness. He sings of heaven and its houris with the graces of 
p antelopes, of its splendid banquets and its sparkling wine. The Ahh- 
icund is in ecstasies. He tastes already those rivers of milk which 
never grow sour, and those seas of clarified honey whioh never become 
dry. He reposes already under the perpetual shade, on couches whose 
linings are of thick silk interwoven with gold. He gathers fruits from 
gardens of palm-tree and pomegranates. He sees damsels advanc¬ 
ing to meet him, with complexions like rubies and pearls, beauteous 
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damsels with eloquent deep black eyes. He danoes with delight, thereby 
demonstrating—as evolutionists tell us—his descent from the ape, he 
gives Pahlawan , that second Iago, his purse, bids him buy a banquet, 
and produces Khullari, the most excellent vine of Shiraz, which by 
some strange chance is found in a comer of his room, hidden away 
with a guitar. The two drink and play, until at last the pious Akh- 
fcund becomes drunk, and drops his Kuran and his rosary. And so 
on. The piece of course may be extended at pleasure. It is a vivid 
and' never ill-timed representation of the Tartufe of the Teligion of 

TalA.ni- 

The serious or religious drama known as the Tdziya , or mourning, 
corresponding in many respects to the Mystery or Miracle Play, is com¬ 
monly understood by the Persian theatre. Its present form has no such 
ancient date as the Farce or the Puppet-Show. It has been altered by 
the influence of the West. It is likely to entertain those who take 
interest in the varied phases of religious sentiment. Its most fitting 
parallel in a Christian land would be the representation of Christ’s 
crucifixion, with Peter’s denial, Mary’s sorrow, and all the other cir¬ 
cumstances of the Passion. It is studied beforehand and regular, 
while the Farce and Puppet-Show are mostly unmethodized and spon¬ 
taneous. That peculiarity, which the poverty of the English 
language, as Swift says, compels one to call style, shines out in its 
grave and decent phraseology. The actors are content to speak what 
is set down for them, while in the Tamaaha and the Pahlawan Kachal 
the conversation is sportive and immodest, and the actors are constantly 
“ gagging ” or interpolating speeches of their own. The form of the 
Taziya is classic and exact, never arbitrary or uncertain. It begins 
and ends with prayer. To give water during its progress is a noble 
deed. To provide a Taziya is a meritorious work, which contributes 
to the salvation of the soul. The play, in the metaphorical language 
of the Persians, is one of the bricks with which a man may build him¬ 
self a celestial habitation for future beatitude and repose. The donor’s 
vanity is also interested. He strives to moke the play, which is his 
play, as “ magnificat,” to borrow JHtgood old word from the Bible, as 
may be, in evidence of his own riches. It is resplendent "with his 
gifts, as a Christian Church on festival occasions wiljh the contribu¬ 
tions of the pious. And thus his popular influence is increased. He 
has his reward, therefore, both in this world by the gratification of his 
pride and the extension of his power, and in the next by a seat amon g ^ 
the blessed ones. No person pays at a Taziya , except the provider of 
the entertainment. The rich man and the beggar are admitted alike. 
In this particular it presents a startling contrast to our own dramatio 
performances. The provider pays large sums to several people, as, for 
instance, to the Baw&akhan , or publio reciter, and to the Peshkhans, or 
prelectors, some half-dozen or more boys, who are so called from 
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their introduction of the Batcsakhan . This official takes his place on | 
saku, or raised mound or platform of brick, in the centre of the 
theatre, which in towns is frequently a kartoansaray , and in the 
country a Takya, or tent in form of a parallelogram with black poles, 
covered with black doth. The takya may hold from 200 ,to 2,0.00.- 
persons. It forms a protection against the sun or the snowstorm of 
the variable sacred time of Muharram , during the first ten days of. 
which month these plays are performed. The ground round and 
about the Rawzakhan is carefully swept and watered by the Farrathes, 
men armed with long wands, who act also as beadles, or policemen, to 
keep the spectators in order. Some of the latter, quiet, self-possessed, 
and, in a word, the very reverse of the ugly crowds which pester and 
throng the entrance to gallery or pit in our own theatres, smoke their 
kalyuns , or hubble-bubbles, while others take refreshment—not in the 
form of bottled stout, lemonade or gingerbeer—but of the delicious 
„ baklam , a dish which certainly should have been mentioned in the 
description of the golden palace of good Harun Alrashid, a dish of 
flaky pastry, sweetened with syrup or honey, and cut up in rhom- 
boidal pieces; or of nukhud , savory peas soaked and fried; or again, 
of melon seeds, treated in the same manner as the confectionery of 
Badreddin Hasan, in our common versions of the Arabian Nights in¬ 
terpreted “ cream tarts ”—into which the cook is accused, with an 
absurdity not in the Arabic, of having introduced pepper. Millet- 
seeds form also a favourite dish of the women, a dish supposed to 
induoe weeping in those rare cases in which the tragedy foils to excite 
tears, or as the Persian poet puts it, “ pearls on polished ivory,” and 
mastic is sometimes chewed by girls to whiten, as they believe, their 
teeth. It has, at least, the effect of tempering the volubility of their 
tongue. Sukka or water carriers flit to and fro, boys richly clothed, 
with their eyelashes and eyebrows painted, a deep blue in sign of 
mourning, their hair elegantly curled, and their heads covered with 
shabkulahs or nightcaps often embroidered with precious stones. 
Here and there, too, are to be seen the sellers of muhr, a cushion 
of perfumed holy clay, carved inj^^orious pretty shapes, and in¬ 
tended, in the prostrations of the pious, to be applied to their brows. 
Coffee is handed round frequently at the expense of the chief of the 
rnahal or parislff Sometimes a dervish suddenly starts and sings a 
canticle on the saku, where he frequently becomes faint with excitement, 
or foams like a member of the Salvation Army with religious fervour, 
and sometimes, though rarely, a mulla holds forth to the idle crowd. 

The original subject of the Taziya was a lamentation, as its name 
indicates, for the “People of the Tent” or the family of Aliy, the 
Bayard of Islam. The story of that family is well known to the 
reader of Gibbon, who has shortened it from the admirable account 
given by Simon Oakley, the Arabic Professor at Cambridge, in 
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j of the Saracens . Hasan and Husayn, the good one and me 
good little one, were the two celebrated sons of Aliy, who, after a reign 
of four yean, was stabbed in the Grand Mosque at Cufa by Ibn 
Maljam, thirty years after the death of the Prophet and of Aliy’s* 


wife, Fatima, Muhammad’s daughter. 

As their father, the noble, the devoted, the chivalrous, the Lion of 
God, is the first Imam, so they are the second and third Imams or 
chiefs of the faith of the sect of the Shiites, who are to the Sunnites, 
as the Protestants to the Catholics, or the Karaites to the JewB. '• 
Hasan, bom in the third year of the Hijra, a.d. 626, became, much 
against his will, fifth Caliph. Royalty was thrust upon him, and he 
resigned after a six months’ reign in favour of Muawiya. For this he 
has been called a poor-spirited youth. It has been said that he sold 
his pretensions for a mess of jwttage. He lived on his pension in 
Medina, amid the luxurious appurtenances of his harem in quiet 
content He Beems to have been wise in his philosophy of abstention 
and renouncement. Without ambition, and by no means fit to be a 
monarch in those troublous days, he was also of a religious tempera¬ 
ment, and performed, it is said in his praise, the pilgrimage to Mecca 
twenty-five times on foot. His liberality was such that he twioe 
reduced himself to the verge of beggary. This peaceable prince was 
poisoned—as some of his biographers tell us, though others deny it— 
at the instigation of Muawiya, by one of his daughters whom he hod 
given to Hasan to wife. This lady offered him diamond powder 
mixed with rice for dinner. Another account says that a lady named 
Juada put a mixture into his gugglet, which caused him to bring up 
his liver piecemeal. 

His younger brother, Husayn, was of quite a different character. 
He was warlike, full of energy and resolve. His marriage with 
Shahrbanu, the daughter of Yozdajird, the last of the Sassanian 
Kings of the Persian dynasty, gave him an additional claim to Persian 
regard. His dream was to restore the Caliphate, after the death of 
Muawiya, into the hands of his own family. With that view he 
fought against Yazid, the son ofrjjgawiya, but without suooess. At 
last he, with sixty or seventy-two faithful followers, the exact number 
seems uncertain, was abandoned and left on the plain of Karbala, 
in Irak, at a short distance from the Tigris. This 1 vicinity to the 
river joined to their excessive thirst constitutes one of the chief 
sufferings of this famous troop. Here, after his friends and relatives 
had fallen one by one in a contest with a force of 30,000 men, he 


himself fell on the 10th of Muharram. It is said that Shimar, 
lieutenant of Yarid’s general, Ibn Sa’d, severed his head from his 
body while he was engaged in prayer. It is also said that Shimar 
on this occasion had a veil over his face, and that when he removed it 
a couple of boar’s tusks showed themselves, and on his chest a black 


S 
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mark This, however, the biographer who records it allows nA to Ip 
u a well-attested fact.” However great discrepancy there may be m 
other matters, the want of water is allowed by all. The Family of the' 
Tent endured thirst, it is generally agreed, to such an extent as none 
of Adam bom ever before endured. This Holy Family afterwards 
abandoned Arabia for Persia, where it is held to-day in such honour 
that a Persian sovereign delights in the appellation of Sagi dart • 
Aliy , or dog of the house of Aliy. The sufferings Of the martyr, Aliy, 
and of the “People of the Tent” form the historic domain of the- 
Persian religious play. From this well of inspiration, as the drama^ 
turgy of the Greeks from the legend of Atrides, the Tdsiyas were at 
first invariably and exclusively drawn. 

According to the creed of the Shiites, Aliy, as the cousin, the son* 
in-law, and the first proselyte of Muhammad, ought to have succeeded 
him. But Abu Bakr, Umar, and Uthman, one after the other, usurped 
his place, before Aliy, as fourth Caliph, wore the Muslim crown. We 
know that his reign endured but a little while, and the greater part of 
his descendants, the legitimate inheritors from the Shiite point of view 
of the supreme power, were cruelly slain. Zaynab, or Zenobia, Hasan’s 
sister, Umm Laila, Husayn’s wife, Kasim Hasan’s son, and Zuboida, 
Husayn’s daughter, in fine, tho whole of the family, perished, as the 
Tuziya, amply show, in turn. When, in early times, the Shiites were 
content with performing their funeral ceremonies in the Muharram, 
a season of which the religious significance is equivalent to that of the 
Christian holy week, the burning of wax candles illustrated the im¬ 
mortal felicity of the victims at Karbala. To such ceremony suc¬ 
ceeded an historical recitation of their privations, their sufferings, and 
their valour. The hearers defiled their turbans, tore their shirts, 
plucked their beards, and beat their breasts with increasing paroxysms 
of pious sorrow and political indignation. Finally came the dramatio 
presentation of this important event 

Lately the Tdziyas have become debased by the admixture of Chris¬ 
tian legend and the introduction of the miracles of the Christian saints. 
They have approached still mor^parly the Mysteries of the Middle 
Ages, to which they always bore anear resemblance. Husayn is now 
understood by the people to have given himself as a vicarious offering 
for their tran%reseions. He is regarded os the Redeemer of Islam. 
His abnegation and mansuetude supply the emotional side of the 
Shiite faith. He is crowned with the aureole of saint and martyr. It 
is he who has voluntarily expiated the sins of the people of the Lion 
and of mortal men. His self-sacrifice, self-denial, self-dedication have 
put into his hands the key of the treasure of intercession. Every one 
who has shed a tear for Husayn will be delivered from future flames, 
a circumstance which alone is sufficient to account for the fury of 
sympathy and religious zeal which attends his festival. It is he who 
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will be4he Paraolete in {he Iasi days of the judgment of God. It is 
nfi wonder that the Shiites are excited by his memory. He is a boneof 
contention for all the Orient The odium theologieum subsisting be¬ 
tween the Shiites and Sunnites principally on his aooount is well Juuwn. 
He is in fact a sort of peg for every kind of religious and political 
agitation. The D&is or missionaries of the Shiite faith have organised 
a propaganda which would do credit to the Society of Jesus. The 
result is that the Muharram is always an anxious time for the authori¬ 
ties of the Indian government. And so the Persian pilgrim goes to 
Aliy’s tomb instead of to Mecca, the holy blissful martyr for to seek, 
as Dan Chaucer puts it in the case of the Canterbury pilgrims, where 
he lies amongst the mosques, minarets and gardens of Karbala, of 
which the earth is as precious as Zamzom’s waters, or the bones of the 
saints. And so it is that while free cursing, and especially of a Sun¬ 
nite, is commonly allowed in Ispahan, an exception is always made 
in favour of the wife of the person you address, and their Highnesses 
the Tmama Hasan and Husayn. 

There ore various versions, says the author of the so-called 
“ Qanoon-e-Islam,” of the circumstances of the deaths of these 
Imams, but Yazid the Palid, or polluted, his rhyming nickname, the 
wretched from all eternity, was undoubtedly the main instrument 
in their destruction. When Uthman gave the government of Syria 
to his relative, Muawiya, he arranged that the latter’s son Yazid 
should succeed him. Yazid drank wine openly, was fond of dogs, 
falcons, and other unclean animals, associated with singing girls and 
musicians, and generally enjoyed himself. Music appears to most of 
us a harmless amusement, but there is a tradition that the Prophet 
(may God bless and save him) stopped his ears when he heard on one 
occasion the profane squeak of a shepherd’s pipe. Yazid scandalised 
the orthodox. In addition to being licentious he was on one occasion 
abominably unjust. He is said—but God is all knowing—to have 
tried to get for himself the fair wife of a certain Zubayr by a stratagem 
not unworthy of David, in which the murder of her husband was 
a principal feature. The la<fo however, eventually married 
Hasan, who, at that time, reignefh in Medina. This, says one 
of his biographers, was the real cause of enmity between him and 
Yazid. c 

There is usually an introduction to the chief piece, a sort of fore¬ 
shadowing of the greater by the less, a finger-post to the ultimate 
event. This is varied and inconstant in form, but always ends in the 
same manner. In one case the tragedy is represented of Joseph being 
thrown into the pit, Jacob bewails his son, Gabriel appears and 
recounts the woes that will happen to the Family of the Tent. The 
Patriarch allows the triviality of his own sufferings compared to those 
destined for Husayn, and is consoled. One of the deaths of the 
martyrs is then represented. In another case Tamerlane arrives at 
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Damasons, the keys of the dty are given up by the t^mhling 
governor. This official is a descendant of the murderers of Husayti. 
Tamerlane reproaches him and drives him from his presence. Enter 
the governor’s daughter, beautiful and beautifully dressed to intercede 
for her father. She is driven away also. At last the Vudest comes and 
proposes the performance of a Tdziya by which the eye of Tamerlane 
is refreshed, and the narrowness of the heart expanded. 

Two samples of Taziyas mingled with Biblical story are here givep. 
The first is called the Monastery of European Monks., The stage 
represents a sandy desert in the heat of summer. Yazid comes on 
leading away his prisoners, the People of the Tent, to Damascus. His 
troops follow him. The heads of the martyrs are fixed on Immmmi ; 
the scene is filled with horses and mules and namels. Sukayna, the 
little daughter of Husayn, complains to her aunt Zaynab of thir st. 
Her bowels, she says, are burning like roast meat. Zaynab give 
the little girl nothing to drink but her tears. In addition to an 
absence of water, they have nothing to shade them from the bur ning 
sim, and nothing—a bitter disgrace to an Oriental lady—to cover 
their heads. Shimor, the officer who cut the throat of Sukayna’s 
father, grievously insults them. But they regard the words of their 
enemy as stones to pave his way to hell. Suddenly a ka&id, or mes¬ 
senger, arrives to say there is an army about to fall on them during 
the coming night. They seek refuge in a Christian monastery. The 
prior is amazed at the sight of the heads of the martyrs, but more 
especially at that of Husayn. He addresses it in the most moving 
and complimentary language. The head, much to his astonishment, 
answers him in excellent Arabic. It utters sentence after sentence 
from the Euran, directed against the evil-doers. The prior, en¬ 
chanted, bathes the head with musk and rosewater, and adrvmg it with 
flowers. Then follows an extraordinary scene: a Hatif (a sort of 
crier, guardian angel, or invisible speaker) announces the approach of 
Adam, Abraham, Jesus, Hoses, Muhammad, Aliy, and Hasan. A.H 
these come in the order mentioned, and all weeping plentifully, to pay 
their respects to the head of Hu^mi. They, too, make use of the 
politest language. Then ihe Hmrf announces a company of ladies— 
Hve, Hagar, llachel, the daughter of Jethro, or Shuayb (as she is 
called by theaMohommedons), the Virgin Mary, the Mother of Moses, 
Husayn’s grandmother, Khadija, and finally his mother, Fatima. 
All these appear in black. The piece ends, of course, with the can- 
version of the pjior and all the monks in the monastery. 

The second piece, the Chnstian Girl , was played for fbn first 
about thirty years ago. The Saku is covered instead of being exposed 
as usual This is as strange to a Persian audience as a theatre with¬ 
out a drop-scene would be to us. The curtain .oonoealing the Baku 
jB removed, and we see the plan of Karbala. The enemy have gone. 
Nought remains but the tombs of the fallen heroes, over which the 
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C Wild gifts waves rank and high. Inside the tombs we see the bodies 
of those holy martyrs of all ages, mutilated in various ways, a man 
without a head, a woman without arms, a child with an arrow sticking 
in its breast. The actors who represent these oozpsesare not so still as 
they should be, but we let that pass. Overthe tomb of Husayn, which 
is eminent among the rest, some tome white doves (real) ore set to 
defend the Imam, according to tradition, from the heat of the sun. 
Lances are fixed upright by each sepulchre, and circles of lighted 
candles figure the present celestial glory of their murdered occupants. 
The carnal eye of the spectators sees the honoured and beloved dead 
maimed and tom in their bloody grave; while the eye of faith 
beholds them circled with a halo in a heaven of everlasting splendour. 
Suddenly a caravan arrives, breaking the silence and solitude of the 
desert with the voices of men and brazen music. Players on all kinds 
of instruments come first, then soldiers in military panoply, then 
camels laden with chests holding domestic furniture, then a numerous 
retinue of servants, and, last of all, on horseback, a pretty captive, 
supposed to represent on European young lady, or the “ Christian 
Girl.” Her dress may be (esthetic, it is certainly uncommon. It is a 
garment of green satin, embroidered with great flowers and trimmed 
with several flounces of startling amplitude. An Indian shawl is folded 
crossways over her breast A brood straw hat with a wide black 
velvet ribbon and how constitutes her head-gear. Finally, she rides 
after the fashion of men, and wears highly-polished black boots up to 
her knees. The whole is, perhaps, no more ridiculous to us than our 
artistio and exact reproductions of the costumes of past ages would 
be to our ancestors could they revisit the glimpses of the moon for the 
purpose of examining them. 

The attendants ore about to pitch their tents in the desert, hut on 
driving a peg into the soil a jet of blood (real) darts up from the 
ground and dyes the green gross red. Another spot i8 selected by 
the amazed officials, whose voices cleave to their jaws with fear, hut 
the result is all one. Blood follows them as persistently as the per¬ 
turbed ghost—“old Truepenny,^is he is somewhat irreverently 
called by his son—follows Hamlet. Fountains of blood spurt up all 
about the stage. It is the old Btary of Polydorus, which Virgil bor¬ 
rowed from the cyclic poets, over again. Here, thm, is a knot 
worthy of a god, and a god accordingly intervenes. The Christian 
girl ascends the mku, falls asleep, and has a divine vision, in which ail 
things touching Karbala are satisfactorily explained. Meantime a 
Bedouin, to whom Husayn has shown more than his ordinary kind* 
ness and generosity, is perceived crawling stealthily among the 
graves, for the purpose of robbing, if possible, the murdered and 
doubly sacred dead. The profane wretch dares even to enter the 
tomb of his benefactor. Finding nothing there worth carrying away f 
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he begins to blaspheme in good set phrase, and looks around ftr some I 
object wherewith to strike in his rage the dead body of Hnsayn. 1 
rusty dagger lying by is examined by him and rejected; he then 
picks np a sword, notched and jagged in the late conflict, and tries to 
sharpen it with another to no purpose. Finally he beholds a batcher’s* 
knife. This he considers suitable to his purpose, and buries it exult* 
ingly in his benefactor’s corpse. Blood darts forth, and a terrible 
groan is heard, followed by the grand formula of the faith of Ham* 
La Allah ilia Allah , but the sacrilegious Bedouin » both deaf and 
blind. He has eyes and ears, but can neither see nor hear. The* 
conclusion of this dreadful Beene is too horrible for reproduction. But: 
the next compensates it with blissful rapture. Angels appear, prophets- 
appear, Muhammad, Moses, the Imams, the holy women, all appear 
and congregate on the Saku, and the Christian girl, after more con¬ 
versation than readers generally would care to read, becomes in 
conclusion a Shiite. 

There is beyond all question considerable force and energy in this* 
Tdziya , but a secret laughter—for it would be dangerous to smile— 
tickles too often all the soul of the European who is fortunate enough to 
be a spectator of the play. For a Kafar, save in great political centres, 
is not allowed to behold it. Too frequently he finds the play mur¬ 
dered no less piteously than its protagonist. When the bad Bedouin,, 
for instance, sharpens one jagged sword upon another, the English 
part of the audience is irresistibly reminded of the clown in the* 
Christmas pantomime, who whets his knife on the stage-boards- 
preparatory to some act of atrocity on the person of the pantaloon. 
Though these dramatic representations are the delight of the people* 
and the kings alike in Persia, they are regarded with disfavour by 
two important classes of the general publio. The learned despise* 
them, and by the clergy they ore held in horror. These good men* 
like carriage-horses with blinkers, only see straight before them. 
They refuse even a side glance at any other dramatic performances- 
than the old hieratic dramas founded on the “ People of the Tent.” 

Of these legitimate Tdziya* foJJ^v some typical examples. Let us. 
take first the Earth Game . By tliis is to be understood a children's- 
play, something like that known among the poorer classes of English 
humanity ad®“ making mud-pies,” or like the construction of those* 
designs in sand, which the remorseless waves of the Atlantic sweep 
in tens of thousands from our western coasts in the Bunny days of 
English summer. Aliy and Fatima are represented as living at 
Medina with their children Hasan and Husayn. It is morning. All* 
is peace and tranquillity. The careful Fatima is busying herself 
about household concerns. She is deserving the highest praise 
accorded by Milton to her sex, in her study of domestic good. Soon, 
that most excellent of women, as she is called by the Prophet, the 
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C peeress fef Eve and of the Virgin Mary and the Pearl of Chastity, 
bethinks her it is time that Husayn should be washed. She be¬ 
gins his toilet by combing his head. A single hair is inadv ertently 
torn out by the teeth of the comb. The tender mother looks 04 it 
and bursts into tears. It is but a single hair, yet she foresees in it a 
future of solicitude and sorrow. Nor is she without reason for her 
despondency. Gabriel, as if to confirm her conjecture,, suddenly 
appears, and asks her if a hair of her beloved son affects her so pain¬ 
fully, what she will do when she sees his head rolling on the sand, 
and his whole body full of wounds P Husayn, in the next act—or, 
rather what may pass for it, for there is no division of act or scene— 
goes out to play with some boys. They construct holes and mounds 
in the sand. They play, in fact, the Earth Game, Aliy asks his 
son about what he has been doing, and beholds his son’s grave 
the graves of his companions foreshadowed in his child’s description 
of his sport. One of his playfellows dressed in complete steel then 
comes to attack Husayn. The boy is bravely defended by his friend 
Habib, but eventually succumbs to the steel-clad warrior Ida two 
companions. And who are these, but the young Azrak Ibn Sayd and 
Shimar, the paulo-post future assassins of the “People of the 
Tent”? 

Another Taziya is called Fatima's Garden . The prophet has left a 
piece of land in a place called Fodak, which is cultivated by his 
daughter as a flower bed. Umar has seized this, when he placed 
Abu Bakr on the throne. When Fatima desires its restoration he 
insults and wounds her, causing the death of her unborn babe. TTat 
husband and children also suffer outrage from this tyrant. In 
the conclusion, he is about to strike off the head of Aliy, when the 
voice of Muhammad is heard from the tomb forbidding this heinous 
crime. The play ends with the safe return of Aliy and his family to 
their tent. Another play presents the martyrdom of Aliy. His wife 
is long dead, and he has been warned in a dream of his approaching 
murder. He utters recriminations against the vicissitudes of fortune, 
like those so frequent in our ^Jiracle plays. His sons and his 
daughters have also had dreams of funereal import, which they recite 
in turn to the audience. The Muezzin chants his Allah Ahhar from 
the Minaret. Day whitens in the East. Aliy prostrates hwnnft 1 f y in his 
morning prayer, and the poisoned dagger of Ibn Maljam pierces him 
in the neck. A physician is called in, but gives no hope. His mule 
Duldul is fetched, of which he takes an affecting farewell. The hero 
of BadrandHunayn, the possessor of the famous sword Zu’lfakar, dies. 
Hardly is the breath out of his body, when a veiled shadow appears 
mounted on a camel. It condoles with the weeping family, and ..ulti¬ 
mately reveals itself as Aliy already risen from the dead. 

The martyrdom of Abbas, who is known as Alamdar or the 
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Standard Bearer, is the story of the death of Aliy’s brother, who,4o 
obtain some water for his little nieces when they are dying of thirst, 
bean a skin into the midst of the enemy’s c&mp. His right hand is 
out off, he takes the akin in his teeth, and holding his sward in his 
left hand rushes on towards the river. His left hand is out off, and 
he falls at last oovered with wounds. Then there is the martyrdom 
of Aliy Akbar, the son of Husayn, and the martyrdom of the 
children of his sister Zaynab, the Hecuba of the Tdziyas. An affect¬ 
ing pieoe is that in which the little Sukayna, the four-year-old 
daughter of Husayn, mourning her father’s absence, has his head sent 
to her by Yarid. Holding this in her bosom she loses consciousness 
of bold, hunger and blows in a blissful dream, in which her father 
appears to her, and awakes no more. 

One of the most favourite Tdziyas is called the Nuptials of 
Kasim , of which De Gtobineau has given on account in detail. The 
family of the Imam Husayn is surrounded in the desert of Karbala 
by the Syrian troops and the traitorous inhabitants of Cufa. Many 
of the Imams have already perished, such as Abbas the brother and 
Aliy Akbar, the son of Husayn. Husayn has just recovered his son’s 
body, and carried it to Umm Layla, his wife, but there is no water, 
and his children are dying of thirst. Ibn Sa’d, Yazid’s general, and 
Shimor, the most cruel of Ibn Sa’d’s lieutenants, and the odious Azrak 
draw nearer with their soldiers in a circle aimed with lances, and insult 
the wretched Imams. Then Kasim Hasan’s son, and nephew of 
Husayn, exasperated by the death of his cousin Aliy Akbar, determines 
to avenge it. The body of this Imam best beloved by the Persians^ 
lies from the beginning to the end of the play before the spectators, on 
a comer of the Sahi, and by its side sits the mother veiled in black. 
The body is covered with blood, and the spectators see the wounds— 
poor dumb bleeding mouths—managed after a most artistic manner. 
Kasim is betrothed to Zubayda, the young daughter of Husayn, 
and the marriage ceremony takes place amidst the general mourning. 
Immediately after he goes to a oombat with the enemy, which he is 
forewarned will end in his death^^Ie is enveloped after the Arabian 
custom in his winding sheet He mounts his horse, and disappears. 
He returns i^th a report that he has killed Azrak, and asks for water. 
There is, of course, none to be had. He would drink his own blood, 
he says, were that allowed by the Prophet. Husayn moistens his lips 
with a kiss, and he again seeks the field though almost fainting. This 
time he returns with his head bare and oovered with blood. To the 
housings of his horse are attached a number of pieoes of wood stained 
red, in the shape of arrows. As soon as he enters he fall* and dies. 
The tomb takes the place of the proposed nuptial bed, and the wind¬ 
ing sheet of the wedding gament. Zubayda has the chaplet, which 
Kasim has promised to her, of rubies. 
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, r If tragedy be welldefined by Aristotle in bis Pdetici, as the purga¬ 
tion of the passions by means of pity and horror, there are no better 
tragedies than some of these Persian dramas. Passages are to be 
. brand in them which may rival the Eumenides of JEschylus. In 
the play just quoted there are such passages, and they abound 
in the piece called The Orphan s of Imam Husayn at his Tomb . In 
this TAsiya, little children of the best families are employed, dressed 
in garments of black gause with large sleeves, their little heads 
•covered with small round black caps, embroidered with gold or silver. 
These infants kneel on the body of the actor who plays Husayn, 
embrace him, and with their chubby hands cover themselves in sign 
•of grief with chopped straw, which represents the sand of the fatal 
desert of Karbala, as the great river of the Euphrates is represented 
by a small copper tank. They cannot, by reason of their tender age, 
well understand the significance of their performance, but their little 
faces are grave and serious, what time the surrounding public shouts 
inaocentsaf dolour, “ Wahi! Wahi! Oh Husayn! Oh Husayn! ” over 
and over again, and slap themselves violently on their right thighs, 
•or with measured strokes, now quick, now slow, but ever in harmony 
with the music of the tambourines, which accompany the Taziya , 
smite their left sides, bared beneath the shoulder. There is no 
applause in one sense of the word. No aftrhi, Hazar afrin , no bravo, 
no encore, no clapping of hands, or striking the floor with sticks or 
umbrellas, os though to test the security of the foundation, greets the 
Persian actor. Such compliments of tragio power and histrionic 
•ability, which too clearly show our consciousness that all the repre¬ 
sentation is a delusion, are never heard in Ispahan. There is to be 
heard only the highest applause of an actor, the applause of sym¬ 
pathy. There men bow the knees of their hearts, to use the beautiful 
metaphor in the prayer of Manasseh. There women weep for the 
sorrows of the virtuous evil-entreated, the apostolic successors of the 
immortal Aliy. There is the honest indignation, though expressed 
in another form to that of the occupants of our own gallery, who hiss 
villainy triumphant. There is tiW;ry of Wahi! Wahi! a Persian 
utterance of sorrow, and the shaking of heads to and fro. There is the 
tearing of hair and beating of breasts, and sighs and groans and sobs 
and all gesticulations of anguish. There, too, are wounds, for like the 
priests of Baal, they cry aloud and cut themselves after their manner 
with knives and lancets till the blood gushes out upon them. There, 
too, are their tears collected in cotton wool by a priest and squeezed 
out into a little bottle, reminding us of a prayer of David and the 
Homan lacrymatories, teara said to bo a never-failing elixir of health 
in the mouth of the dying. And, in the great majority of cases, all 
these manifestations are the genuine utterance of grief. Sometimes 
pride and rivalry induce them to afflict their souls. They are jealous 
of all alien expression of sorrow. No man, if they can help it 
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ahall out deeper than themselves, none shall smite his beast wi$i 
a loader echo of intonation or a greater pretenoe of pious seal. 
Sometimes, too, people join in the universal lamentation-for the sake 
of peace and conformity. In them grief is as much a.piece of 
acting as the tragedy which is supposed to oause it. The king always 
cries, and his courtiers are hound to imitate him. To refrain freon 
doing so might lead to disastrous results. On the day of atone¬ 
ment whatever soul was not afflicted was ordered by Moses to be 
cat off from among the people. The whole thing may be absurd, 
but Defendit numerus junctoque umbone phalanges. It wonld be bad 
for a man—however much he might fear an attack of neuralgia-^ 
to keep his hat on in the pit of our theatres during the spirit-stir¬ 
ring performance of our national anthem. People are expected to 
.join in the Oh Hasan! Oh Husayn! as they are expected^ if they can 
afford it, to adorn the stage with tapestry, transparence#* ostrich 
eggs, paper fishes, mirrors, censers, garlands, wax candles, lustres, 
banners of gold, silver, brass, copper, and wood, and bits of glass; 
to contribute shawls, carpets, banging lamps, dresses, turbans, and 
other properties to the sacred drama; to invest the whole scene with a 
barbaric prodigality of colour, and yet themselves continue in mourn¬ 
ing dress of black or grey, and to refrain from the putting on any 
ornaments through the first ten days of the sacred month, in which, 
even in the times of ignorance, it was forbidden to carry on war, 
in which, too, the Kuran descended in detached portions from the 
dries. 

It is on the tenth day on which Husayn is supposed to. have been 
murdered that the publio interest culminates, that the river of team 
Teaches its highest watermark, that the monotonous howl is most 
horribly prolonged. The actors are commonly Ispahanis, who are 
held to have the best voices in Persia. The plays are heralded by 
fifes and drums and peculiar copper trumpets six feet long called 
Karnas, sounding like bells at a distance, the privileged music of 
royalty and of religion. They begin at five o’clock in the morning of 
the first day of the month, andkf^ till the conclusion of the tenth. 
As there are often half-a-dozen representations in a day, the players 
are commonly exhausted by their efforts. Nothing, perhaps, save 
religious excitement and political partisanship, could support them 
through so long and wearisome a probation. The furniture of their 
stage is elementary and primitive, and reminds us of our own drama 
in the days of Shakspere. There are no pit, boxes, and gallery. There 
is no curtain or scenery. There are no more floats, flats, or flies than 
there are roses and nightingales about the muddy ditch, celebrated by 
that droll wag Tom Moore aB Bendemeer’s stream. If places are not 
shown by their names 'written on boards as “ This is Verona,” “ This 
is London,” equally simple methods of signification are employed. 
The audience gifted with the rich imagination which accepts straw 
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Imp sand, perceives a mighty river in a pot of water, and finds tomb 
and mosque and harem and camp where they are told to find them, 
as children make a horse out of a chair, or turn a sola into a merchant 
vessel. Again, as in Shakspere’s time, women’s parts are acted by 
youths. All the actors remain on the stage, and retire and seat them¬ 
selves in the background when not required for the progress of the 
spectacle. They also frequently address the audience, which is a mis¬ 
take from an European point of view. Their dresses are often mag¬ 
nificent, which is accounted for by their being loans or gifts from the 
richest inhabitants, but they are seldom in harmony with the circum¬ 
stances of the play. The authors are unknown. Frequently one 
piece is made up from others by a sort of collective eclecticism. The 
dramas are written in ordinary colloquial style. They are in the 
metre Hasqj, but they are not flowery. They do not sacrifice idea to 
expression. There is no affected introduction of rare Arabic phrase. 
Their language is familiar to the Persian child, however strange to 
the English scholar. It is domestic, not classical, like the language of 
Plautus and Terence, not of Yirgil and Ovid. The good characters, 
the Imams, the Prophets, the Arch-Angel Gabriel, and the Batul or 
Virgin, as the Arabs call Fatima—the Mary of Islam—sing their 
parts, or rather deliver them in a nasal chant, from slips of paper, 
which they hold in their hands; but the bad characters, such as Ibn 
Mai jam, the assassin of Aliy; Shimar, the murderer of Husayn; 
Toad, the enemy’s general; Umar and Abu Bakr, whom the Shiites 
regard as usurpers, are. allowed only to declaim them. On Shimar 
and Ibn Maljam the appellation of Hamm Zadah is continually 
lavished by the audience; an expression, which meaning illegitimate, 
is now strangely used for a robber or on assassin. The actors of these 
parts act with tears in their eyes, whether from fear for themselves or 
sympathy for their victims is uncertain. It is, indeed, sometimes 
difficult to obtain actors to take these r61es, since there is nothing un¬ 
common in their being assailed with stones by the popular fury. 

James Mew. 



OUEN&ffEEOTED TOBIES. 

In the opening sentenoe of the unsigned article which appeared in the 
lafct number of this Review, I am credited with having said in a 
certain short biography published a few years ago that “ The Conser¬ 
vative party should be called the Opportunist party.” The quotation 
from the volume in question is not textual; but I do not dispute 
its substantial accuracy. It is true that in the sense in which 
the writer of the article appears to use the word “ Oppor¬ 
tunist,” whether for praise or blame—and it is not always easy 
to determine whioh of the two he means to convey—I should 
be reluctant to reaffirm this proposition of so large a body of 
reputedly honest and intelligent politicians as would be covered 
by it. But it is necessary to “distinguish.” There is a sense in 
which every man who takes an active part in English politics 
—be he even a Tory of the type which is sometimes described as 
“fossil” by men comically unconscious of being themselves only a 
slightly later geological formation—is bound to be an Opportunist. 
Thus understood the word is opposed not to Tory or Conservative, 
but to Irreconcilable; the alternative to this speoies of Opportunism is 
not any other “ ism ” whatsoever, it is simply retirement from the 
political game. For since it is one of the established and long-accepted 
rules of that game as played in England that there shall be no going 
back upon the great popular decisions of the past, the Conservative 
politician who deolines to adopt either the role of “mugwump ” or 
that of revolutionary conspirator, must neoessarily aooept the accom¬ 
plished facts of democracy, if only for the purpose of opposing the only 
possible form of resistance to the further development of its principles. 
And whenever overborne by numbers he resorts to compromise— 
whenever he concedes something to those principles in order to prevent 
them from achieving a still greats^cnquest, or, it may be, merely to 
gain time for the back-swing of the electoral pendulum—his Oppor¬ 
tunism of course is obvious enough. As obviously, however, it is not 
a matter of principle, but an affair of tactios. No very heroio or 
chivalrous tactics, no doubt—not more so, indeed, than the surrender 
^ of a portion of one’s valuables to a highwayman in the hope of saving 
the rest; but it dearly no more indicates disloyalty to political prin¬ 
ciple than such a cemo bonortm to Dick Turpin would imply that the 
man who mode it entertained conscientious misgivings as to the right 
of property. 

My object, however, os has been premised, is not to defend but to 
distinguish. The Opportunist here described, little as one may admir e 
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hipn, is at any rate a politician of an entirely different type from that 
of the much more questionable personage to whom “ opportunity ” 
means (not a moment for compromising in the interest of his own 
principles, but) a chance of doing a stroke of business in the principles 
of his adversaries. I have nowhere said or intended to say that the 
Conservative party as a whole “ ought ” in this last sense of the word 
“to be called the Opportunist party/’ though in common with every 
other observer of politics I am only too well aware that it is very 
largely leavened by Opportunism of this mischievous and unprincipled 
description. 

But is it true that the party in its corporate capacity is Opportunist 
of this kind P that its whole function nowadays is to watch for its 
opportunity to filch its adversaries’ programme P that it “ camps out ” 
permanently on the river bank waiting for the Bodicals to bathe and 
leave their clothes at its mercy P Is that the fact P I do not profess 
to know. I ask for information, for I am indeed obliged to confess 
that though the author of “ Tories or Opportunists P ” has all the air 
of intimate personal acquaintance with his subject, a careful perusal of 
the ten pages of his article leaves me in a state of much uncertainly. 

At first, it is true, his drift seems plain enough. In his opening 
pages he treats the charge of Opportunism as one of much gravity; 
he sets out to inquire candidly, though not, to be sure, very hopefully, 
whether it cannot be refuted and the Conservative party be shown to 
have definite principles of their own; and he comes regretfully to the 
conclusion that as regards all the greater questions of the day they 
have no such principles at all. They are Opportunists, to begin with, 
on the question of the Church—thousands of them supporting it 
“ only because they think that more votes are thereby gained than 
lost, while others avow their readiness to throw over the Church on 
converse grounds.” They have abandoned the aristocratic principle 
in their party dispositions and electioneering arrangements, where 
“ cash considerations ” have now long prevailed, and given the pushing 
parvenu precedence “ over claims of birth and brains.” They cannot 
possibly make “ commercial sup&nacy ” their chvral de bat at Ik, con¬ 
sidering that their leaders are Cobdenite and their rank and file 
Protectionist. They are not even united in a reverence for what one 
might have supposed to be the “palladium of latter-day Conservatism,” 
the “ inviolability of individual rights of property.” For “ with many 
Conservatives (who think they would benefit thereby) the taxation of 
ground-rents, Sir William Harcourt’s graduated death duty better- * 
ment [me in Grig., but repunctuated, meo perkulo, * death duty, better¬ 
ment ’], ‘ and a graduated income tax are the most popular proposals.’ ” 

Now there can be no doubt that if their critic does them no in¬ 
justice, and he certainly writes like one who is on what the Americans 
expressively call the “ inside track ” in politics, the Conservative party 
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axe on all those very important questions an Opportunist party of^he 
worst type. They are, in fact, described as having already thrown 
overboard most of their distinctive principles, in the party competition, 
fu&d the remainder they are quite ready to abandon as soon as an 
opportunity offers itself for “ dishing ” the other side. 

So much the writer of “ Tories or Opportunists P ” may be admitted 
to have shown; and so much one may suppose it was his object to 
show. But, unfortunately for him (at least, if he cares about it), he 
goes on to show a good deal more, which he can hardly have desired 
to demonstrate. For the remaining eight of his ten pages are devoted 
to a most curious and curiously unconscious exhibition of the fact 
that he is himself Opportunist through and through. I confess to 
have been not altogether unprepared for it. It was the reference to 
“ questions of labour and social reform ”—those blessed words I—that 
prepared me; and in less than another page the stream of artless 
self-disclosure was in full flow. Conservatives “ cannot take the lead 
in matters of labour and social reform, and anything they do is 
liable to he trumped by the Badioals.” Then, too, they lose so much 
by their “inconsistency.” A “Tory” candidate “records his 
approval” (fully endorsed apparently by the approval of the writer) 

“ of the trades union rate of wages and trades union hours of labour,” 
and then, poor man, he finds himself brought up with a round turn 
by a heckler who heckles him about Lord Salisbury’s denunciation of 
trades unions as tyrannies. Again, at Bradford the other day, when 
the Conservatives had, by the efforts of their “ Tory ” chairman, suc¬ 
ceeded in “ getting the labour party into line with them at a muni¬ 
cipal election,” up jumps a Conservative “who had been mainly 
returned by the labour vote,” and takes the opportunity of a publio 
dinner to deliver a harangue against trades unionists. Look again at 
the position of the Moderates on the London County Council. The 
Progressists, we are told, ore continually “ getting them off-side ”— 
a disaster which, though apparently only analogous to what befalls a 
Jew broker when “ knocked out an auction by a co-religionist, 
seems to he regarded by the ^nter os the most terrible thing 
that can befell a political party. “ Our opponents,” he says, “ annex 
an imposing jdea; we have either to follow their lead or oppose 
a good thing,” whether in the moralist’s, or statesman’s, or only in 
the racing tipster’s sense of the expression is not dear; and so 
we get “ put off-side.” They nearly put us off-side on the question 
of tiie munidpalisation of the water supply, and again on the ques¬ 
tion of control veraw ownership of that supply. We, in our turn, have 
put them off-side on the question of metropolitan improvements, but 
alas! the odd event has gone to them, for on the question of the unifi¬ 
cation of London we have allowed ourselves to be “ put fairly off-side.” 

Passing from this singular account of municipal politics, wliioh 
3q2 
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would more resemble the language of the politician with an opinion ■ 
and' a policy, if it less resembled that of a jockey manoeuvring 
for a place, the writer goes on to make the still more «n gnln.r 
observation for a Conservative opponent of Opportunism, that “a 
mistaken line is better than no line at all.” “ Any for instance, 
would be better than our present temperance policy of chirk. No 
one believes that the Conservative Party cares a straw about temper¬ 
ance reform ”—meaning the various experiments in the meddlesome 
tyranny known as “ temperance legislation,” to one or other of which 
every good Conservative should, of course, be pledged. “Lord 
Randolph Churchill saw the mischief of our attitude towards temper¬ 
ance questions, and in that, as in many other things, stood alone 
amongst the Conservative leaders. He, as he always insisted, was a 
Tory.” 

Now, it is of course, quite possible that all this may be elaborate 
irony. The purpose of the writer may be to pour ridicule on a party 
whom he regards as Opportunists in intention without the alertness 
and flexibility to make Opportunism “ pay.” When he writes regret¬ 
fully of their failure to take up the temperance question, or of their 
lukewarmness on the eight hours question and the “ standard wage ” 
question, he may not be really meaning to propound the astonishing 
thesis that the policy they have missed is the true Tory policy. lie 
may merely have been ironically remarking to them; “ There, 
gentlemen! If you mmt be Opportunists, that is how you should 
have played the game ! ” 

I cannot however, bring myself to suspect irony. I feel pretty sure 
that this is his serious conception of the Tory as he Bhould be, and I 
am confirmed in that view by his dissatisfied and indeed disgusted ac¬ 
count of the Tory as he is. This is so curious and in many ways so 
instructive, that I must extract it almost entire. Ho is speaking of 
what he calls the “ man-of-the-world Tory,” whom he admits to be 
now “ the most powerful factor in the party,” und he says of him:— 

II He is in the nature of things a Gkh&t; he has little sympathy with senti¬ 
ment, detests extremes, distrusts enthusiasm. He is not perhaps of a very 
high order intellectually, but he has a shrewdness of his own, and is a prac tical 
Baan * He wants a policy which will carry on the Queen’s government with as 
little friction os may be; steadiness is tho main objoct; to be preserved if at 
considerable sacrifice of principle and tradition. To such a man ideas, crusades, 
movements are objects of amusement, suspicion, or serious dislike, according 
as they are strong and interfere with his comfort. • . , Tho most sinister thing 
about the inan-of-the-world Conservative is his dislike of the working dosses. 
He 1 does not see distress,’ and invariably bolds that a man be out of work 
only because ho is unfit for work. In his view the employed should be at the 
disposal of the employer, and he has a lingering respect for slavery, as he some¬ 
times unwittingly lets out. He is always on tho side of the strong as against the 
weak.. Probably his dislike of working men is duo to a kind of contempt for 
anything loss fortunate than liimsdf—a contempt which had its counterpart in 
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his former envious antipathy to the more fortunate aristocrat. IakAome man® 
in a dub, having forced himself in, his great object now is to keep otners 
out.” 

Yes. It is a coarsely executed and signally unflattering carica¬ 
ture; but beneath it no doubt you can recognise the Tory, or what 
is left of him in these days. It is a portrait in which every harsh 
and repellent feature has been exaggerated and every softening 
lineament omitted. Not I think maliciously; for nothing, indeed it 
may be said in passing, is more remarkable than the crude materialism, 
so to speak, the blankly prosaio character of the writer’s theorisings 
upon politics. He never seems to suspect that the “inwardness” of 
the individual, his spirit and temperament, his theories of the world 
and of human nature, his beliefs about deeper and more permanent 
things than “ questions ” of the hour have anything to do with the 
formation or adoption of his political creed. Our critio’s impartiality 
in the matter is, it is true, unquestionable, for he does not trouble him? 
self even about the ideals of Democracy, such as they are; and we 
cannot complain therefore, if into the composition of his typical 
Tory there enter no such ingredients as reverence for antiquity, 
respect for great traditions, pious care for all the noble and gracious 
bequests from the past—bequests not only of political institutions 
which Democracy is bent on subverting but of human virtues with 
which, as with loyalty, modesty, contentment, obedience, renunciation, 
Democracy openly boasts itself at war. 

By the simple process of replacing all those higher elements of 
Toryism which this writer has so coolly eliminated, one could easily 
turn the caricature he presents to us into a passable portrait. But 
for the moment I am concerned with it only in its character of hard, 
crude, unsympathetio statement of Tory “ opinions.” It is evidently 
a faithful account of what he has found, or thinks he has found, in such 
specimens of the man-of-the-world Tory as he has studied; and it 
may be of use to enlighten him as to the extent to which Toryism 
of this type prevails outside Parliament and throughout certain pre- 
oooupied, non-political, and undemonstrative bodies of his fellow- 
countrymen among whom he has probably not prosecuted any very 
extensive researches. 

Let me assure him then, that the creed which he has caricatured is, 
allowing for the exaggeration of caricature, the creed held by pro¬ 
bably seventy-five per oent. of the middle-class as a whole, and 
assuredly by ninety-nine out of every hundred men belonging to the 
upper—that is the more educated—stratum of that class, and that it is 
the avowed creed of all those among them who are not directly or 
indirectly engaged in the party game. No doubt, there has at 
all times been a Tory majority to be found among this doss, but, at 
no time so preponderant as it is now, it grows more and more 
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overwhelming every year. And if the author of “Tories or Opportu¬ 
nists P” wishes to understand the causes of this increase let him know 
that it is the creation of the same causes as have made “ Tories or 
Opportunists” possible as a serious—-if at 'least it be a serious—con¬ 
tribution to contemporary politics. If the man-of-the-warld Tory 
has less and less “ sympathy with sentiment ” and feels more and 
more “ distrust of enthusiasm ” it is because he has continually before 
him the spectacle of two parties talking sham democratic sentiment 
and pumping-tap insincere democratic enthusiasm one against the 
other. If, to stich a man, “ ideas, crusades, movements, are objects 
of suspicion,” it is because be seeB six hundred and seventy gentlemen, 
most of them members of his own class, tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to be the appropriators of some idea, the promoters 
of some movement, in which not one in ten of them—as he invariably 
finds when he catches them in some after-dinner Palace of Truth 
—has a jot more belief than he has himself. 

I am willing, as indeed it would be only polite, to assume that the 
author of “ Tories or Opportunists P ” is an exception; and that of his 
charity he believes most of his political associates to be in the same 
case. This, indeed, would seem to be implied in the delightful naivete 
of bis complaints of Conservative “ inconsistency.” One Conservative 
candidate backs trade unions and all their works, and another 
denounces them as tyrannies. So they are tyrannies; and that was 
probably as much the conviction of the former as of the latter. One 
let out what the other kept to himself, that is all! “ Inconsistency ” 
quotha! It is the “ inconsistency ” of Jemmy Twitcher when he “blew 
the gaff ” on his pal. “ Hardly a debate passes [in the London 
County Council] but some Moderate member attacks the principle of 
a standard rate of wage which the Moderate party has formally 
approved, and then the Progressists say ‘ the truth is coming out/ ” 
Uncharitable Progressists! They should shut their eyes when the hag 
is opened, and not open them again till the cat is out of sight. Still, 
if this was not a case of the truth coming out, what was it P And 
bow does our critic suppose that ratese things are regarded by the 
“ man-of-the-world Tory,” who is not “ in the swim ” with these gentle¬ 
men, except, perhaps involuntarily, an unwilling eajthen pipkin 
between two brazen pots. Can one wonder that the sight of these 
contending cheap-jacks, some of them calling themselves Conservatives, 
some liberal, but all engaged in a competition for the supply of 
political wares for the quality of which their contempt is as profound 
as his own, should not only intensify the Toryism of the “ man-of-the 
world-Tory,” but impart to it an element of militancy and bitterness 
to which it was formerly a stranger P 

The many-oounted charge of “ disliking the working classes,” of 
“not seeing distress, of wishing to enslave the employed to the 
employer,” of being “ always on the side of the strong against the 
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weak,” is, of course, largely nonsense pure and simple: but I have 
no doubt that what our critic has amiably mistaken for this morose 
and ill-conditioned temper is nothing but the natural soreness which 
a long course of political maltreatment has begotten in the mind of 
the middle-class Tory. Abused as he has been by one party* and 
fleeoed impartially by both for years past, it is a little too much 
to expect him to look unvaryingly pleasant under the operation. 
Take his So-called “ dislike for the working classes.” What doe3 it 
mean ? What evidence is there of it? Well, the evidence when 
you come to examine it amounts to this: that contemporary criticisms 
of the “ masses ” by the “ classes ” (to employ Mr. Gladstone’s logi¬ 
cally most absurd, politically most mischievous, but colloquially mo3t 
convenient, classification) are of a mnoh more severe and unfavourable 
character than they were wont to be. Some of these criticisms I 
believe to be just, others may he unjust, all are eminently natural. 
No one has suggested that the British workman was horn with a 
double dose of original sin. But he would have to be sine labe con* 
ceptusy horn without even a single dose of it, to have passed through 
his experiences of the present generation morally unscathed. It is 
not in human nature to escape demoralization from them. For thirty 
years save one—from 1867 down to the present hour—he has been 
the object of grosser adulation than any Oriental despot ever received 
from his court. His virtue, his intelligence, his independence, his 
lofty ideals, his superiority fo the sectional self-seeking which is 
assumed to characterize all other classes save his own, have been the 
theme of politicians, not of one party only, and of journalists of more 
than one colour throughout the period named; and during the last 
half of it, the continuous tribute of empty praise has been accom¬ 
panied by ever-increasing largesses of solid pudding. Legislation 
devoted to his progressive relief from every public and private burden 
borne by other classes of the community, has for years been the order 
of the day; and the working classes have been simultaneously plied 
with the flattery which depraves toiler, and the bribery that cor¬ 
rupts a people. “ 

They would he more than human if they had not suffered from this 
treatment, aqjJL the man-of-the-world Tory blurts bluntly out his oon- 
viction that they have suffered. He declares that the British work¬ 
man’s character has sensibly deteriorated under the enervating atten¬ 
tions of these political courtiers and financial patrons; that not only 
is he a less industrious* less skilled, less conscientious handicraftsman 
than he was wont to be; but that his personal, like his professional, 
qualities have undergone a change for the worse ; that while he is 
more “ independent,” as it is called 1 , in his manners, he has less real 
independence of character, and that he is altogether a more bumptiously 
self-assertive, and at the same, time a more selfish, more envious, 
mors cantankerous, a far less genial, straightforward, -and likeable 
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fallow, than hia “ old-style” forerunner “ oome in to do a job of 
work,” with whom many of ua remember having “ chummed ” as 
nhild«m. These are the charges of the man-of-the-world Tory, some 
of them just beyond all dispute, others, it may be, open to question; 
but all in the circumstances eminently natural, eminently plausible. 
And it is simply because the man-of-the-world Tory *ay* what nine¬ 
teen-twentieths of his fellows think ; it is simply because he rebels 
against and denounces the conspiracy of humbug which politicians 
anxious about votes, qnd newspapers solicitous about circulation, cannot 
afford to repudiate, that he is, forsooth, to be held up as the special 
enemy of the class about whom he has the courage to tell the truth. 

As to his view “that the employed should be at the disposal of the 
employer/’ and his “ lingering respect for slavery,” the first is a mere 
piece of platform claptrap, unworthy of notice, and for the second 
sentiment, if he “ unwillingly lets it out,” he might shelter himself 
under the authority of that typical middle-dass-and-man-of-the- 
world Tory, Thomas Carlyle; unless, indeed, he prefers the bolder 
defence, that almost any other relation between employer and 
employed would be a more wholesome, more human relation, and one 
more conducive to the mutual respect of the two parties for each 
other, than that which obtains to-day between them, not in industry 
alone, but in the household also. 

As to his dislike of the working man being probably “due to a 
kind of contempt for anything less fortunate than himself, a contempt 
which had its counterpart in his former envious antipathy to the more 
fortunate aristocrat ”—why what wild hitting is this ? If his con¬ 
tempt is aroused by “ anything less fortunate than himself,” how 
comes it to alight on the working man, and to miss the needy “ black 
coat,” far worse off than the workman, position for position, and 
saddled with the additional burden of paying for the education of the 
workman’s children ? And why “former envious antipathy,” &c. ? The 
“ more.fortunate aristocrat ” remains more fortunate, and there seems 
no reason why the envious antipathy of the Tory should have been 
handed on by him to the Hadufcfe, who now enjoys the monopoly 
of it 

But the gem of the indictment is the charge of being “always.on 
the side of the strong against the weak.” The strong! the weak ! 
0 giusto cielo ! as the chorus of Italian opera exclaims in moments of 
agitation, with what bitter amusement will these words be read by 
members of the absolutely weakest order in the community! Un¬ 
organized, disunited, imdefined, broken up into a hundred callings, 
divided by a hundred interests, overlapping the petite bourgeoisie at one 
end and the aristocracy at the other, the middle class is the weakest, 
because the least homogeneous class in the country. Our aritioinone 
place remarks cheerfully that “ the artisans and labourers look .like 
doing for the, middling folk much os they did for the aristocrpoy.” 
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* Wty t hey did that thirty years ago. In 1807 the middling folk 
suffered all that the aristocraoy suffered in 1832, namely, political 
effaoement; but they are now, and have long been, suffering very much 
more. They ore being Blowly bled to death. It is upon the middle 
olaas that the chief burden of all our boon-distributing eleemosynary 
legislation falls. They have seen indirect taxation reduced, and again 
reduced, till the workman has almost ceased to be a contributor to the 
revenue, while their own income-tax, now raised to the height of a 
war impost is not likely, financial authorities coolly tell them, ever 
again to be lowered to a reasonable figure. The monstrous and ever- 
mounting education charge presses heaviest upon them. Their rates 
swell with every fresh experiment in “ameliorating the lot of the 
people.” They are mulcted to enable the London County Council to 
increase the workmen’s income artificially by means of the “ standard 
rate of wage.” 

And the victims of this slow but by no means painless process of 
extinction are powerless to resist it. Elections do not help us; thereby 
we only exchange one set of operators for another. We do not 
agitate or start a Middle-class Protection League, partly perhaps 
because our foes are of our own or an adjoining household. The 
ambitious noble ready to tax himself to any amount to obtain political 
power lives so to speak next door to us; the pushing capitalist eager 
to buy his way on the same terms through politics to “ honours ”— 
he and the men whose business begins and ends with the party game 
ore dwellers under our very roof ; and it is between the upper mill¬ 
stone of this combination, and the nether millstone of the proletariate 
which they co-operate or compete with each other in bribing, that 
the Eii gliah middle- class —that whose strength, welfare, and 

contentment were supposed by obsolete political theorists to be essential 
to the stability of States—is being ground to powder. 

It is among these neglected citizens that the author of “ Tories or 
Opportunists P” should look for his Tory, if, which I cannot help 
doubting, he really wishes to find him. He may say that, on my own 
showing, the Tory of this descriptlrta deserves to be neglected in the 
sense in which a mathematician “ neglects ” unimportant fractions. 
Perhaps so; but though his Toryism has ceased to exist as a force, 
it seems rather hard to make him out a consenting party to his own 
undoing, by pretending that it has become extinct even as opinion. 
Extinct it may be on the green benches and among the rival parties 
striving so’gallantly to “ put each other off-side ” ; but these gentlemen 
may rest assured that wherever there is a middle-class Englishman 
who resents their systematic exploitation of his order, abhors the 
cynioal party competition in which it is practised, and revolts atj'the 
political cant by: which they seek to justify it—-there a-genuine? a 
thorough-going, or if they prefer the expression, a “ fossil ” Tory ia 
assuredly to be found. H. D. Traill. 
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“ The author of the now famous volumes on Degeneracy is himself a 
Degenerate; ” we have all of us heard, and nearly all of us passed, that 
obvious criticism on Max Nordau. Eccentricity, Suspiciousness of evil, 
Egotism, Idee* Fixes, Obsession by the Thought of Impurity, Lack of 
human sympathy, Confusion of Categories, Unbridled Violence of 
Hatred, Indiscriminate Destructiveness; he has taught us to recognise, 
all these as the stigmata of degeneracy , and we have recognised them 
all in himself. As a result, and following his own method towards 
every contemporary writer, from Tolstoi to Zola, from Buskin to Ibsen, 
and from. Whitman to Rossetti, we may be tempted to destroy Max 
Nardau’s boob as pestilent rubbish, and to forget his theories as insane 
ravings. But it is better that Xordau’s absurdities and furies should 
serve rather as a deterrent than an example; that our abhorrence of 
his ways should teach the discrimination and justice of which he is 
incapable; and, if we wish to be more reasonable than he, that we 
should examine and profit by what reasonableness there may be even 
in him. 

As regards myself, I find that Nordau’sbook has inspired me with a 
salutary terror, not merely of Degeneracy (though he is right in teach¬ 
ing us to be afraid of that), but of the deterioration of the soul’s 
faculties and habits, which is the inevitable result of all intellectual 
injustice. And it is because Nordau himself is so striking an example 
of such deterioration, that I am anxious to discuss the chief facts and 
conclusions of his book, and to suggest certain other facts and conclu¬ 
sions, which, taken together, may make us appreciate the dangers we 
all run, if not of mental and moral degeneracy, at all events of mental 
and moral debasement 

The new school of intellectual and moral pathology, besides assigning 
a physiological reason to a large amount of moral and’inental imper¬ 
fection, has put forward a hypothesis, according to which the immoral 
or idiotic person of mature age and modem times is the equivalent, 
through arrested growth at atavism, of the child or of the normal 
adult of more barbarous periods. This hypothesis is probably very 
crude on the biologioal plane, but it seems uncommonly oorreqt and 
exceedingly suggestive on the moral one. Spiritual imperfection may 
he due, as I propose showing, to causes other than bodily; and the 

(1) Dtgmmtm, tjr Hat Kocdfea, 189*. 
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oriminal or anti-social person need not resemble in other points Jthar # 
a child or a savage. But the pathological psychologists, from 
Maudsley and Moreau to Lombroso and Nordau, have done excellent 
service in pointing out that oriminal instincts and anti-social behaviour 
are closely connected with disease, immaturity or barbarism; and that, 
contrary to the picturesque views of decadent poets and of the readers 
of police reports, there is nothing either refined or heroic, or in fact 
anything save excessively vulgar, in uncleanness and bloodthirstiness. 
It is very good for all of us, especially in our Balad days, to learn that 
as regards evil, rarity does not constitute distinction; that perverted 
instincts are universal among gaol-birds and maniacs; that insensibility 
to the feelings of others is a frequent forerunner of imbecility, and 
excessive egotism a common result of visceral disturbances. Such 
coincidences, even where merely ooincidenoes, are due to a great 
practical truth, which the school of moral pathology has put in the 
' dearest light, to wit: that all instincts or forms of instinct detrimental 
to the social good, are, in a sense, deciduous and sterile; that the 
world is perfectly right in considering weakness of will, unchastity of 
thought and word, egotism and vanity as a contagious danger to the 
community; that religion and' philosophy have been clairvoyant in 
announcing that human liberty can be attained only by controlling 
desire and enlarging sympathy; that, in short, the Kingdom of 
Heaven on Earth will be the Kingdom of the Spirit 
This much has been formulated, made clear through analysis and 
example, by the new science of the soul’s death and disease; the sober 
works of Maudsley, of Ribot, Richet, and of Janet, the extravagant 
though luminous books of Lombroso, particularly the two volumes of 
Nordau, are full of invaluable practical suggestiveness. Unluckily 
the general usefulness of the science has been diminished, it seems to 
me, by the tendency of the more sober among mental pathologists to 
limit their observations and theories to cases of thorough-paced mad¬ 
ness, perversity, imbecility, or criminality; and the practical lessons 
have been largely neutralised by the eccentric hypothesis of Lombroso 
and Nordau, who have separated sjj^tual degeneracy from spiritual 
deterioration, and confined it to well-defined categories of individuals. 
For Professor Lombroso, as everyone is aware, has developed into on 
elaborate system the notion of some of the earlier students of mental’ 
pathology, that special abilities are due to a disturbance of the normal 
^ psychic balance, and are therefore accompanied by intellectual or moral 
unsoundness; in other words that talent is a morbid production like 
madness or criminality, accompanied invariably by some of their 
stigmata, and different from either only by the aocident of being, on 
the whole, more useful than detrimental to the oommunity. And 
Professor Nordau, while explicitly rejecting Lombroeo’s theory of the 
affinity between talent, madness, and criminality, has yet put forward 
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the Motion, and illustrated it hy mSIm bxm^ ^ 

° during the last forty yean there has been 
ftated fttwnTig literary, artistic, and philosophic workers; while, dining 
this period, intellectual and moral health has become the exclusive 
property of men of science and of mediocrities. 

These theories, whether, as with Lombroso, they accept the man of 
talent as a fortunate nuisance; or, as with Nordau, reject him (when 
a contemporary) as a dangerous attraction, these theories are not 
merely scientifically questionable, but also (and this is what I wish to 
deal with) practically dangerous, because they seem to limit spiritual 
degeneracy to exceptionally inferior or exceptionally superior categories 
of individuals, and to reassure, quite unreasonably, the mediocre mass 
of Tna-Tilmifl. According to them the immense majority need never 
take any thought for its psychic healthiness; all it need do is to follow 
its instincts, and either to profit as much (according to Lombroso) or 
to suffer as little (according to Nordau) as it possibly con by the useful. 
or noxious peculiarities of degenerates. Such ore the practical con¬ 
clusions derivable from the too exclusive attention given by even the 
soberer mental pathologists to criminals and lunatics; still more from 
the identification by Lombroso and Nordau, of genius and degeneracy. 

But fortunately these one-sided views, these eccentric hypotheses, 
have been illustrated by an enormous array of facts, and these facts, 
whether brought forward by Lombroso or Nordau, whether exhibited 
in great scientific handbooks like those of Maudsley and Ribot, or 
huddled together in shilling dreadfuls like Ceuiller’s Frontikres de la 
Folie, these facts carry their own suggestion, to wit, that the stigmata 
of spiritual degeneracy are confined neither to criminals, lunatics, nor 
persons of unusual ability; and that the average man, the dull and 
decent Philistine, is equally in danger of becoming an obstacle to 
human improvement, a centre of moral and intellectual deterioration. 

Apart from the suspicion that celebrities may have been assimilated 
to criminals and lunatics, because like them they have become public 
property, and, therefore, the cotyu* tile for pathological examination 
and demonstration; the studJVf the facts accumulated by mental 
pathologists, even the facts brought forward to prove the very re¬ 
verse by Lombroso and Nordau, must suggest very strange thoughts 
to any honest and intelligent, although obscure and respectable, reader. 
The anecdotes snipped out of biographical dictionaries by Lombroso, 
and the analysis of symptoms implacably carried out by Nordau, 
must remind the honest Philistine of other biographical details, of ^ 
other strings of peculiarities, with which he has not become ac¬ 
quainted in books; they must become connected and compared in bis 
memory with stories, words, gestures, expressions of face, states of 
feeling, which have never fallen, which can never fall, into the bands 
of men of science. Little by little, many things which, on the printed 
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P*8P» cxjjtossed in thosebarbarous technical ten^ lod ftfecteJthe 
xeadefr^cmlj as so much far-fetched specialism, assume an u n e o mfo rfc 9 
alle air of familiarity; until at last, if he have courage toput two 
and two together, he must he startled, perhaps overcome, by the 
recognition that his neighbours, friends, family, himself, resemble 
Lombroso’s and Nordau’s degenerates in other things than g en ius. 

I oast no doubts on the existence of thorough-paced degenerates, 
some in prisons, some in asylums, some walking abroad, with or with¬ 
out talents, and more often without than with; all scientific evidence 
proves that they are common, and that many of them ore hopelessly 
incurable and through and through diseased. But when 
evidence is accumulated in even greater bulk, is put before us irre¬ 
spective of any special hypothesis like Lombroso’s or Nordau’s, 
and when it is, moreover, brought into relation with our previous 
experience of life and of men, we should learn, I think, that it is 
* dangerous to draw a hard and hist line between ourselves and any of 
our fellow creatures, even when we may be obliged, for sheer self- 
defence, to shut Borne of them up and chastise them. To Minka such 
a crude distinction does as much harm to us, who account ourselves 
sane, as to these whom we brand and pen up together as degenerate. 
For it not only vitiates our sense of likeness and unlikeness, diminishes 
our sympathy and justice, and wastes all that is sane and profitable, 
even in unsound and noxious creatures; but it makes light of that 
knowledge of our present imperfection, of our possible deterioration 
and possible improvement, which should result from all study of the 
soul and the soul’s diseases and dangers. 

H. 

Degeneracy: I would willingly get rid of this detestable word, 
leave it to mad doctors or criminologists; and, indeed, degeneracy, 
save as a cause, ought to be replaoed in our thought by imperfection, 
since that alone is of practical consequence. But, in the study of this 
imperfection, in the search for its oautf^ we must come, first and fore¬ 
most, to something which, for want of a better word, we must needs 
call degeneracy; to the result, in a minor degree, of processes which 
lead, on a larger scale, to disease, madness, sterility, and death. In 
the continuous and arduous adaptation of mankind to its surroundings, 

} there is, apparently, something which stands to the gradual improve¬ 
ment as the friction of a machine stands to its movements; the machi¬ 
nery is constantly being repaired, the friction is constantly being 
diminished, but so far it exists, and it still represents, though in ever 
smaller degree, an impediment and a partial destruction. This kind 
of friction is what specialists oall degeneracy . It is a form of imper¬ 
fection ; it is the result of imperfection, and it results in imper- 
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leot^ta. We may roughly divide it into two kinds, sooiologioal and 
'biological; the first is left unoonsidered by Lombroso and Nordau; 
the second is limited, or apparently limited, to separate categories of 
persona In this disregard of sociological deterioration, in this limita¬ 
tion of biological deterioration, lies to my mind the fundamental mis¬ 
take of both Lombroso and Nordau, a mistake which is rectified by 
the very facts adduced in support of their one-sided -views. 

The kind of deterioration which I have oalled sooiologioal may be 
illustrated presently by an analysis of some of Nordau’s own failings, 
their probable cause and their possible results. The other, the biolo¬ 
gical, by which I mean the deterioration accompanied by physical 
causes or co-results, forms the subject of Nordau’s two volumes, and 
requires, I think, to be recognised as obtaining, not merely in the 
individuals stigmatised as degenerates, but in the whole of mankind 
of which they are, after all, but a production. 

For the whole of mankind may be partially unsound, although the 
average of mankind may be absolutely sound. The average or abstract 
totality of mankind is probably sound, because the imperfections of 
adaptation, the inability to meet the requirements of life, the hereditary, 
individual, or acquired biological taints are undoubtedly slight in 
most individuals (otherwise the individual, let alone the race, would 
not be there), and because the unsound portion of one individual is 
worked for and protected by the sound portions of other individuals; 
nay, because in every individual, save the lunatic, the incurable or the 
criminal, the sound qualities supply the deficiencies of the unsound. 
But the individuals composing mankind are probably all, or nearly all, 
imperfect or liable to become imperfect in some detail, infinitesimal, or 
perceptible, of their organism; were this not the case the existence of 
thorough-paced degeneracy, os of downright physical disease, would 
scarcely be conceivable; and the contagion of degeneracy, as well as 
the contagion of disease, would constitute no danger. Why should 
this be ? The reason seems to me very simple: So far as we know 
the world’s history or present condition, we cannot be certain of any 
human creature living in rircufitetanoes, material or Bocial, to which he 
was, or is, perfectly adjusted; nay, leading a life which was not, in one 
way or another, too difficult for liis organism, what we coll, either on 
the bodily or the spiritual plane, unwholesome; and this imperfection 
of relations between the individual and his mode of existence would 
necessarily prevent his leaving behind, him physical or spiritual off¬ 
spring, human bodies, souls, habits, notions, which were otherwise 
than imperfect also; imperfection dwindling for ever, but present 
always, and always liable to momentary increase. There is probably 
no one who inherits an absolutely flawless bodily constitution, or who 
leads a perfectly healthy bodily life; but the soul is as delicate as 
the .body, and the soul’s life os difficult to adjust; nay, the soul’s 
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fcealth has more chances against it, once it depends in tflft first 
instance on the health of the body. Yet there are very few person# 
who are as thoughtful for their soul and its organs, as for their teeth, 
hair, eyes, lungs, or digestion; and most of us move recklessly among 
contagions, and submit to strains in the spiritual order, such as few of 
us would expose ourselves to in the bodily. Meanwhile the spiritual 
reacts on the bodily and the bodily on the spiritual. Our thoughts 
and feelings are vitiated by the imperfection of our bodily functions; 
but this imperfection of our bodily functions is nine times out of ten 
the result of some spiritual imperfection, some lack of forethought, 
self-oontrol, or comprehension in ourselves or our parents. Thus, even 
with regard to material wellbeing, there is no fact more important 
than that of our constant danger of intellectual and moral deteriora¬ 
tion. 


nr. 

It is the ohief merit of Nordau’s book that his facts and analyses 
are likely to bring home this danger to the reader, to suggest very 
shrewd personal suspicions and comparisons to everybody. And it is 
the chief fault pf Nordau’s book (for who cares for his literary and 
artistic criticisms P) that his mania for limiting degeneracy to the 
second half of the nineteenth century and to the writers, artists and 
non-scientific thinkers thereof, confines the causes of degeneracy to 
merely physiological disturbances, and diverts the attention from what 
I should coll sociological causes of deterioration, namely, the undue 
pressure on the individual of social habits, routines, and institutions. 
Such sociological straining and warping of the soul has, of course, 
always existed, and presumably more in the barbarous Past than in 
the only semiborbarous Present. Now, as Professor Nordau wishes 
to persuade us that the spiritual degeneracy of our age is unique and 
unprecedented, he has not only to dose his eyes to all the unwhole¬ 
someness which previous centuries displayed in their literature, or hid 
or half-hid in their religious and social habits; but also to refuse to 
discuss any causes of unwholesonutftas which other centuries have 
evidently shared with our own. Since, however, we have fortunately 
no theory to blind us, we may leave Professor Nordau to expatiate on 
the detriments effects on nineteenth-century nerves of railways and 
newspapers, telegraphs and telephones, large towns and colossal dis¬ 
coveries, rapid amassing of fortunes and rapid altering of beliefs; and 
let us look at a few of the totally different sort of causes which must 
always have tended, apart from all physiological degeneracy, to 
deteriorate a certain proportion of individual souls. 

The individual soul, perhaps owing to its dependence on the indi¬ 
vidual body, is rarely congenitally sound in every part; and, even 
where no rudimentary morbidness can be detected, it is never gifted 
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with%s very highest powers of every description; so that it is 
farced, inevitably, to supply its deficiencies from the abundance of 
other individual souls, from that stored-up abundance of all times and 
countries which we call civilisation. Apart from this common fund, 
accumulated by the united efforts of all men, by the special efforts of 
special men, and by the almost mechanical action of the great principle 
of “Compound for sins you have a mind to by damning those you’re not 
inclined to ”—apart from civilisation, there is not much logic, patience, 
self-restraint, gentleness or purity in the isolated individual; certainly 
not enough to make him endurable, let alone useful Separate the 
individual, even the individual having no spiritual taint analogous to 
consumption or gout, isolate him from the social surroundings, the 
principles and prejudices, the fortunate compromises due to the rivalry 
of so much barbarism and wrongheadedness, set him opposite some¬ 
thing quite new, or something about which he may talk or act quite 
freely; and note the brute’s acts and words! Nay, note the man 
when he has a class or nation to back him; and listen, for instance, to 
the logic, the humane speech of the individual considered as Conser¬ 
vative, or Socialist, or Protestant, or Catholic, or Atheist! Egotism, 
megalomania ? Why they are kept down in the normal individual 
only by the tendency to egotism and megalomania of his neighbours; 
if small children are egotists and megalomaniacs, it is because they 
have been protected, so far, from other children. For the rest, 
egotism and megalomania are perpetually bursting out on all sides. 
Listen to the ordinary, intelligent, educated man, to the superior pro¬ 
fessional man even, when off his profession. Is not his cocksureness 
about things outside his own walk, his contempt of arts and modes 
of life unlike his own, his interest in his house, his wine, his horse, his 
business, very nearly maniacal? Listen, on the other hand, to 
nations (for nations are unrestrained by shame before each other, and 
consider such restraint as mean-spirited) are they not maniacs? and is 
not the respective national pride of the Englishman, Frenchman, 
German, Italian, the purest megalomania in guise of patriotism ? Is 
not every nation, in its hopes aS&claims, its boasting and blustering, 
no better than King Picrochole awaiting the Coming of the 
Coqcigrues ? 

If, then, classes, professions, nationalities, lose their 1 attributes of 
logic, justice, and gentleness, nay, of crassest good sense, whenever 
they are isolated from other professions, classes, nationalities, or set 
up in mere hostility opposite to them, how much more will not be lost 
by the poor individual, when, by some new or faulty adjustment, he 
is isolated from his fellow individuals, set up as their enemy or their 
leader? These things may be largely inevitable, but they axe 
atrociously sad, and we may well stop to consider some instances 
thereof. Has neither Lombroso or Nordau, glibly analysing the 
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degeneracy of men of talent, ever considered what men not oi talent 
would become if subjected to years of neglect, injustice, outrage, and 
then, perhaps, to years of most fulsome adulation P For, after all, 
that is what it comes to: a process, not deliberate certainly, and for 
the time being quite inevitable, by which mankind forth all the 
worst qualities in those who are its benefactors, fosters their arrogance, 
injustice, violence, and folly; turns them into fanatics (I had written 
lunatics) who tear and trample everything, and help the world in the 
making of fresh fanatics. Who is most responsible for Wagner’s 
pamphlets, for Zola's Mes Haines , for all that most degenerate litera¬ 
ture, the literature of blind self-assertion P Nay, is not the most 
marvellous production since Benaissanoe humanistio warfare, Whist¬ 
ler's Gentle Art of Making Enemies , due to the astonishing criticisms 
of another man of genius, of Buskin, himself the victim of the 
absurd attacks on Turner and pre-Baphaelitism P Alas, of the ener¬ 
gies which we poor human beings can so little afford to spare, how 
much do we not, by the fatality of stupidity and injustice, waste in 
the detestable self-assertion and self-defence of genius, in the produc¬ 
tion of more injustice and exaggeration, itself fruitful of exaggeration 
and injustice P 

But wrong adjustment between the individual and the mass, need 
not attain the pitch of actual ill-treatment, in order to produce very 
decided deterioration, what Nordau sees as degeneracy, of soul. All 
mental productivity, like all material, tends to encumber us with 
obsolete plant and rubbish. There is no system, no routine, no facili¬ 
tation to learning or doing any particular thing, which does not become 
more or less of a nuisance, a mechanism for the spoiling of something. 
All trades, professions, administrations—nay, schools of thought—show 
it us daily: a man loses much of his elasticity of mind by such means, 
although that loss is more than compensated, most often, by the stor¬ 
age of results and the saving of time. But a man, as Emerson says, 
is himself a method; every individual must pay for the advantage of 
being one. And this becomes the^ase more and more markedly as 
the man’s method is more complex, more special, more different from 
the method of other men. As a mere question of time and opportu¬ 
nity, every special study tends to exclude external influence and cor¬ 
rection, to diminish the healthy reaction and readjustment of all 
things, that is to say, to make the specialist unconscious of the fine 
proportion between the world and his work, his fellow-men and him¬ 
self. Nay, all self-expression creates a facility, which easily turns to 
exaggeration, absurdity, self-caricature. Men cannot perceive all 
facts and think all thoughts at onoe; developing their own ideas, 
those ideas cease to be duly controlled by the thousand million other 
ideas in the universe; one explanation covers everything, one fact 
answers all questions, one kind of physio cures all ills; and. we get 
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v&y near the region of fads and iddc* fixe*. This tendency is very 
much increased by the result of another insufficiency of human nature: 
mankind is extremely limited, as yet, not merely in its power of doing, 
and thinking, but in its power of sympathising. The desire for pro¬ 
minence, for recognition, very often unjustly refused, pits men against 
each other, while the inability or unwillingness to share material or 
social advantages forces every member of the same profession into 
rivalry with the other: hence a tendency, which pure devotion to 
truth or beauty can overcome only very slowly, a tendenoy to regard 
one’s own contribution to science or art, os supplanting those of one’s 
predecessors or neighbours; and a consequent loss of the faculty of 
comparing facts and theories, of selecting and correcting, of judging 
attainment impersonally and equitably; a very notable diminution in 
the efficiency of the individual soul. 

This phenomenon becomes most obvious when it is accentuated by 
that neglect or persecution of which I have spoken as producing and 
reproducing such a fine crop of apparent monomaniacs. The conscious¬ 
ness of exceptional talents, especially when those talents axe unnoticed 
or disputed by others, carries combative natures out of the domain of 
good sense and decorum, the almost automatic good sense and decorum 
of those who are comfortable; and a man of parts requires to be on 
unusually good keeper of himself, since he soon oeases to be the ward 
of the majority. The sense of being able to do what most others 
cannot, needs to be corrected by an appreciation of what has to be 
done and can be done only by others, such as is very rare as yet in 
our half-grown humanity; when there is no such corrective, the ego 
becomes isolated in his own eyes, and assumes to himself an import¬ 
ance utterly out of proportion to the reality. Hence suspicion, irre¬ 
verence, animosity towards others; and that refusal to unite one’s 
thoughts with the thoughts of other men, that refusal of what might 
be called (most literally and worthily) the marriage of true minds , 
which dooms so much of the world’s best talent to sterility. 


IY. 

Sterility; or at least production of rubbish, of something which is 
not intellectually vital. For we do not sufficiently realise how small 
a share of our spider’s web of thought, embracing and sub-dividing 
the universe, is either really Bpun by ourselves or spun out of the 
stuff secreted by our own mind; how much the thought of the indi¬ 
vidual requires to be helped out of a common fund, or to draw from 
a common fund the sound material for its web. Hence in all cases 
where certain kinds of thinking have been sporadic, the thinkers of the 
particular kind must be thrown quite excessively on their own 
resources, and must quickly exhaust them. They trill become imper¬ 
fect because isolated thinkers; and their very imperfection will 
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increase their isolation, by depriving them of an internal sta^ar&of 
soundness of thought which might replace the external one. We 
notice this in the middle ages: while the artists, theologians, and 
jurists, the men whose activity is incorporated with that of others, 
keep their heads very securely on their shoulders, and their notions 
in sane reference to existing knowledge, we find outside these intellec¬ 
tual guilds, as soon as we get to the sporadio thinkers who deal with 
natural science or high philosophy, the eccentricity and pretentiousness 
of quackery. These isolated thinkers—Joachim of Flora, Raymond 
Lulle, Cardan, Paracelsus, are made giddy by their own height above 
others, by the void they feel around them: they get to think themselves 
paragons, possessors of universal knowledge and power, prophets and 
sole spiritual legislators. And in the neglected fields of thought which 
correspond to what natural science and non-theological philosophy 
were in the middle ages, we, too, have our sporadic thinkers, half seers 
and half nostrum vendors, Carlyle, Riiskin, Tolstoi, and others; men 
whose splendid achievements are due to their own genius, while their 
blunders and exaggerations are caused by the stupidity of their 


It is the same with moral standards as with intellectual ones; here 
again it is unnecessary to postulate physiological degeneracy os an 
explanation of mischievous theory and theoretically based action, new 
fangled or revived from former days. Every society undoubtedly 
contains a proportion of individuals who are morally less developed 
than the average, particularly than the average ought to he, and in 
whom the imperfection takes the form of indifference or rebellion 
towards the rules of conduct received by the majority. But is there 
not likewise another contingent of morally inferior persons whose 
inferiority, being of the sluggish, passive, as distinguished from the 
impulsive, kind, manifests itself on the contrary in servile acqui¬ 
escence to the decisions of the majority, in automatic mimicry of the 
majority’s proceedings P And is the one class, which rebels against 
what may he good in our moral and social institutions, really more 
mischievous than the other, whichflmgs heavily to wliat may he bad P 
For, after all, moral precepts, and particularly the habitual, prac¬ 
tical, unspoken adaptations thereof, represent the worse as well as the 
better portion of our very mixed mankind. And there are several 
kinds of outlaws; those who are too bad completely to imitate their 
neighbours, those who ore too good, and those, again, I am tempted 
to think, who are comparatively free either to conform or not to con¬ 
form, not from any superiority or inferiority, but from lack of imita¬ 
tiveness, lack of sense of oongruity, partial independence of portion, 
or absorbing interest in other matters: a class of apparent sceptics or 
indifferents, which keeps the others from excess, which often holds 
the casting vote; and to which most individuals, superior or inferior 
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in theL‘ main characteristics, may belong by some isolated habit or 
nbtion. These three c l asses of nonconformity may be easily distin¬ 
guished wherever men and women gather together for the promulga¬ 
tion of schemes of life, modes of thought, and forms of art, which 
the majority dislikes or despises, from the Th£&tre Libre to the 
Society for Psychical Research, and from the revivals of ritualists or 
evangelists to the meetings of socialists or anarchists. Looked at 
from the merely intellectual point of view, the meeting of these three 
classes, associated merely by the fact of elimination from a larger 
class, explains why eccentricity, faddism, even positive monomania, 
always forms a fringe to every oentre of new and independent 
thought; even os the fact of individual isolation has explained, I 
think, the fringe of mysticism and fanaticism which surrounds the 
soundest thought of very solitary individual thinkers. As regards 
moral atmosphere and even practical habits, this inevitable herding 
together of outlawed persons, as of outlawed thoughts, whatever the 
reason of this outlawry, explains the chief dangers of all revolu¬ 
tionary movements, as it explains the main degradations of highly 
independent character. In any sort of revolution the highest and 
the lowest are always thrust together; the purest patriot and reformer 
is apt to find himself the associate of fanatics and criminals, rick- 
burners and bomb-throwers, for the mere reason that the powers that 
be, finding all disturbance equally distressing, have set their face 
against subversive ideas, as well as against deeds of violence. Nay, 
the community of persecution almost infallibly warps the judgment 
of even the noblest thinker; the awful strain of opposition, the 
lamentable dreariness of isolation, make him come in contact with, 
oven lean against, the men and things he resembles least, because 
he is cut off from the men and things which he resembles most. 
And as with men, so with thoughts. The rational contempt for 
creeds and regulations which are foolish and harmful, drags with 
it, in most cases, the irrational oontempt for creeds and regulations 
which are wise and useful; we know, all of us who have had free- 
thinking or revolutionary granciiuthers and grandmothers, that the 
waywardness and lawlessness of notion of a man like Shelley need not 
have been the Result of any biological peculiarity; and that, if they 
were to any extent deteriorations, they were not necessarily what 
Nordau calls stigmata or degeneracy. Indeed, we need only search 
our own souls for the queer comradeship of outlawed thought; and are 
we not made more lenient towards the vapourings of neo-mystics, the 
egotism and depravity of decadents, the uncleanness of realists, by 
knowing that Professor Nordau would like, if he could, to set up a 
Holy Office and an Index Expurgatorius, and to commit to the 
flames the books, to the mamn de santt the bodies, of all the writers 
whom, in the name of an immutable and officially oonsecrated psycho¬ 
logical science, he has condemned as degenerate P 
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But the great undefinable tiring which we call civilisation, culture, 
progresses despite all friction, makes improvement daily greater despite 
drawbacks, diminishes year by year the proportion of evil involved in 
its good. Spiritual degeneracy, deterioration of the man and of his 
thought, is still going on lustily all round, like the physical de¬ 
generacy of which it is sometimes the result, and sometimes the cause. 
National and class separation, professional routine and limitation, 
social rivalry, isolation of the exceptional individual and consequent 
self-assertion; herding together of various kinds of nonconformity 
and consequent pollution of the superior eccentric by the inferior; all 
these maladjustments—these lesser of two evils which are yet evils in 
themselves—ore filling the world with damaged thought and feeling 
which beget in its turn feeling and thought more damaged still. 
Despite all this the maladjustments are diminishing, the inevitable 
evils growing less evil. And in one thing particularly, perhaps because 
our commercial society weighs lightly on mere opinion, perhaps also 
(let us hope) because our growing good sense recognises good sense 
wherever it finds it, in one thing may we watch a constant diminution 
of intellectual damage: minimising the particular kind of friction 
called intolerance. 

Cocksureness, infallibility, readiness to defend the universe from 
our private adversaries, is ceasing to be identified with honesty, sin¬ 
cerity, magnanimity; it is beginning to skulk and mask itself in 
garments of tolerance and reasonable scepticism. The ardour of 
reformation is at length, thank heaven, beginning to turn a little 
upon ourselves, our ideas and associates; or to restrain at least its 
readiness to dear the world of other people’s faults and errors. That 
things are really moving in this direction is proved, I think, by our 
general astonishment at Professor Nordau’s book. His absolute self- 
confidence, his unsuspecting reading to apply his own standards and 
judge all men and things on his own responsibility, his prophetic 
violence of vituperation and fury of destruction, his outspoken willing¬ 
ness to undertake the saving of society; all these are things which 
would scarcely have surprised us in the not very far-off days when 
Buskin was writing Modem Painters and Karl Marx On Capital ; 
they were the accompaniment of the highest philosophic discrimination 
a century ago, as we can verify by re-reading our Voltaire, Bousseau, 
or Diderot But now, thank heaven again, they surprise us beyond 
measure in a populariser of scientific notions, and even lead to the 
suspicion that Professor Nordau may belong to his own vast tribe of 
degenerates. I do not think, therefore, that unless the world become 
sooialistically organised, and the care of men’s souls become once more 
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a matter of state-jobbery, I do not think we need be really alarmed 
at the prospect of a committee of spiritual public safely, examining 
all literature, and art and philosophy, and, by an efficient organisa¬ 
tion of lay-confraternities, lay-inquisitiotiB, and lay-exoonmmnioa- 
tions, sweeping off the faoe of the earth all heretics guilty of offend¬ 
ing the ways of Nature or Nordau. People will remember that 
improvement, as well as deterioration, is often found disagreeable and 
dangerous; they will reflect that Nature herself is the greatest of all 
innovators; they may even be morbid enough (in Nordau’s opinion) 
to think with profit on the symbol of the Son of God crucified between 
thieves, while the High Priest and Pilate sit at meat with the very 
best people. So we need waste no more words against the proposed 
new Inquisition. 

But Professor Nordau’s book, as I have tried to suggest through¬ 
out these criticisms, should furnish us nevertheless with food for ex¬ 
ceedingly salutary and needful thought; and this as much through 
its shortcomings as its merits, its practical absurdities as its scientific 
wisdom. 

We ore all of us liable to becoming if not degenerate, then at least 
undesirable: fault}', poor of stuff, and scant of measure in the very 
things we most insist upon; and we all require, in our families, 
friends, neighbours, but first and foremost in ourselves, to keep a 
sharp look-out, to fight against these faultinesses and shortcomings. 
It is difficult to guess whether, in freeing ourselves from the many 
enervations of the confessional, we have or have not lost something 
which made, in other ways, for spiritual health. At any rate no one 
can deny that indifference to the soul’s hygiene is one of the draw¬ 
backs of our present accidental, helter-skelter, unintelligent form of 
individualism. No one goes nowadays to the doctor for a spiritual 
diagnosis, and, perhaps, it is better there should be no such doctor to 
go to; but no one even asks his friend to metaphorically feel his 
pulse or look at his tongue, or has a friend to whom either pulse or 
tongue, in the spiritual order, rnuld reveal anything; nobody knows 
anything about the symptoms m his soul’s health or disease, or sup¬ 
poses anything to be of the nature of such symptoms. Hence most 
of us—all of us who have received no strong religious bigs—prepare to 
go through life on the supposition that we are sound because we are 
ice; what we feel in ourselves we take to be normal; our preferences 
and aversions seem the only possible ones under the circumstances, 
simply and merely because we know of no others and institute no 
comparisons. Meanwhile—and here comes in the great utility of 
books like Nordau’s, including a large proportion of Nordau’s own 
book—it is just as likely as not that we may be devdoping, in our 
innermost self, tendencies to habits destructive, if not to others 
directly, then indirectly through the Im pairing of our own physical 
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and spiritual efficiency; we may be allowing ouxBelves^^beoomeaj 
through the pressure of external circumstances, semi-maniacs gna 
semi-criminals, where we might, had we known, remained sane and 
harmless. Nay, the general opinion on this subject, so fur as there 
is any, tends to consider it safest that we should go on blindly among 
dangers of this sort, and avoid madness by not knowing which way 
madness lies. It is of course possible that the knowledge of danger 
may create panic; that the reading of books like Nardau’a may lead 
to egotistio self-analysis, soared self-diagnosis, and in a measure, per¬ 
haps, self-suggestion of avoidable peculiarities. But, after all, how 
many of ns have not already suffered in ignorance, tortured and 
damaged themselves, as Henan did in his childhood with the notion of 
simony, and Bunyan with the possibility of sin against the Holy 
Ghost; merely to return, because of our ignorance, to the same had 
ways we have been torturing ourselves about. Surely it is not merely 
more safe, but in the long run more comfortable^ for the spiritual 
valetudinarian to know once for all what he had better do and better 
avoid, what forms of infection he is likely to catoh, what kinds of 
strain he is least able to endure, what rules of exercise and diet he 
must observe, what, in the domain of the soul, are, to all men or to 
him individually, tonios or poisons. 

All these possibilities and probabilities are most usefully brought 
before us in Professor Nordau’s analyses of degeneracy in general, 
and even in those criticisms of living authors which, however far¬ 
fetched and unjust in their particular application, are nevertheless 
correct as accounts of the more subtle and latent forms of spiritual 
disease. On the other hand, Professor Nordau, if we analyse his 
most glaring faults, is a good warning of what wo might all come to 
if we did not resist the deteriorating effects of social mechanisms, the 
tendency to produce apparent degeneracy inherent in most of our 
social difficulties and discomforts, and in many of our facilitations 
and advantages. For Professor Nordau is the type df the specialist, 
highly valuable in his own speciality, hut acquiring in its exercise a 
faith in his own infallibility, jriblindness to all qualities save those 
treated by his own study or required far its prosecution, which allow 
him to approach all other fields without perception of their require¬ 
ments and his incompetence; the very adaptation of thought to his 
own line preventing his understanding the different thought of 
others. While, to make the typical warning complete, his own rash¬ 
ness and injustice rousing him against all the thoughtless, unscru¬ 
pulous oombativeness of others, surrounds him with what appears 
a world of imbecility and wickedness, against which he feds justified 
in venting all his own least intelligent brutality. Until, to those who 
can resist the contagion of absurdity and injustice, Nordau becomes, 
as I have said, a typioal warning, filling one with a holy terror 
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(“ Alio£<ge inoit&tos alios age rabidos”) of being run away with by 
a ofr idea however excellent, of letting one’s self be fuddled cr made 
uproarious by the very best intellectual wine. 

One word mare. The reader will lay down Nordau’s volume, and 
perhaps my criticism thereof, with a vague notion that whatever may 
be the truth about degeneracy, the Philistine (and we are all Philis¬ 
tines in most of our capacities) is safe, neither dangerous nor in 
danger. Now this, in the name and in the faoe of all the Philistines 
of creation, is what I desire to protest against. In the first place, as 
I have just remarked, every man and woman is in some things a 
Philistine, Jbom of Philistines and brought up in the air of Philistia. 
In the second place, the Philistine, taken as an individual, is far from 
necessarily wholesome or social, as distinguished from anti-social and 
morbid. His.ungenial defects (taking genial in the psychologist’s 
sense as well as the other) are none the less dangerous because they 
are shared by ten thousand others more or less like himself; nor are 
his anti-social ways, his habits of vanity, lust, rapacity, and sloth less 
detrimental because they are confined within the limits of laws and 
customs which he himself has made or levelled up to. He is not a 
degenerate, very likely; but he is an imperfect being, and everyone 
pays for his imperfections. Are religious bigotry, social snobbishness, 
official corruption, industrial grabbingness, tolerated vice, parental 
and conjugal tyranny, due to exceptional degenerate individuals or to 
the normal mass P What if the standard, the norm is low P Nay, 
are not degenerates themselves due to the normal’s wretched in¬ 
efficiency? Does not the selfishness and shortsightedness of the 
normal mass foster every form of cussedness, exaggeration, fanaticism, 
‘that is to say, wrong individual attitude, either by its assistance 
or the opposition P Inquire into cases of infraction of social laws: 
have those who infringe them been dealt with wisely? are the laws 
they break (however foolishly and selfishly) unselfish, all-wise laws, 
particularly framed in view to their happiness? In a word, does 
society not produce its own degenerates and criminals, even as the 
body produoes its own diseases, orc^least fosters them P 

This is no anti-BOcial tirade; neither anarchy nor egotism is my 
special form of degeneracy. The individual, it seems to me, becomes 
weak and limited in proportion as he is isolated and self-cexired. But 
we must not count too much upon the soundness of the majority, nor 
imagine that it is necessarily more complete than the individual. All 
class prejudice, half of what we coll national character, is merely 
accumulated and inveterate spiritual degeneracy; and so far from the 
majority being able, in such matters, to protect the individual, it is 
only the individual, the eccentric, nonconforming, rebellious indivi¬ 
dual, who can, in the long run, save the majority. We are always, 
and always have been (pace Professor Nordau), surrounded by causes 
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of degeneracy, and perhaps the one we need meet guard againstnow-* 
adays is the notion that society can relieve the individual from his 
spiritual difficulties and defend him from his spiritual dangers. Most 
dangers axe not the same to all individuals, but bigotry and fanaticism 
are dangers to every individual; and to the community, they are 
greater dangers than morbid peculiarities of a less spreading kind. 
The worst kind of spiritual degeneracy is surely that which is grega¬ 
rious, and which, for that reason, is unsuspecting of its own existence. 
To combat it we require to hear every one, to allow every variety of 
human being to express itself; we require to compare opinion with 
opinion, to correct bias by bias, to level exaggeration by exaggeration, 
to taste of oil that we may select in everything. For the rule of life is 
selection; not merely of us by nature and fate, but by us of fate and 
nature. Our souls are beset by dangerous tendencies, notions, and 
examples; let every individual, therefore, scrutinise and select among 
the tendencies and notions of others; scrutinise and select more care¬ 
fully still among the tendencies and notions he may find in himself. 
Against degeneracy of soul there is, after all, but one sweeping 
remedy: the determination to alter continually for the better; the 
determination to become, rather than to remain, absolutely sane. 

Vebnon Lee. 



THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

BY A COMPETITOR AND PRIZE WINNER. 

To those who followed closely the preliminaries to the revival of the 
Olympic Meeting, it appeared certain that the games would he a 
disastrous failure. This was not the case, though the nature of the 
suooess obtained can scarcely have corresponded with the expectations 
of the promoters. 

These games differed from other athletic meetings in one most 
important feature—they did not stand or fall with the excellence of 
their athletics. Their promoters obviously expected that prodigious 
athletic results would be obtained, they expected to see the best 
athletes of the world perform the toilsome journey to Athens to win 
the olive branch of victory. It was apparently forgotten that few 
athletes are classical scholars, and that still fewer have either the time 
or the money to make so long a voyage. Then, too, what we may 
call the international perspective of the committee was at fault. They 
seemed to suppose that the participation of all nations was of equal 
importance to the success of the games. They did not consider, or, if 
they did, they gave no indication of having done so, that every nation 
except England and America is still in an absolutely prehistoric con¬ 
dition with regard to athletic sports. Unless England and America 
took a large share in the Olympic meeting, it was bound to be an 
athletic failure. In this matter the committee pursued the suicidal 
policy of devoting the greater shore of their attention to Continental 
athletes. The original programme and book of rules was printed in 
French. Later on there appeared an edition in German. This, how¬ 
ever, was disowned as unofficial by a member of the committee to the 
present writer, though as a matter of fact it had been sent to tho Cam¬ 
bridge Athletic Club as an official document. It differed in some not 
unimportant particulars fqgm the French edition. But the really 
notable point is, that no edition of the rules was ever issued in 
English till very shortly before the gomes, when a private firm pro¬ 
duced one. This, when we consider the importance of English and 
American athletes to the success of the enterprise, is really an extra¬ 
ordinary fact. It seems as though in the committee’s eyes true inter¬ 
nationality in athletics was equivalent to international mediocrity. 

Of all Anglo-Saxon athletes those at present in residence at OxforcN 
and Cambridge were the most likely to be able to take part in the 
meeting. The Easter Vocation was exactly suited for a visit to Athens, 
and the English University man would, of all men, require the least 
pressure to induce him to pay a visit to Greece. What was done to 
persuade Oxford and Cambridge men to compete in the Olympic 
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Gamas P Practically nothing. Two EngUduflor represented Eng* 
land on the international oommittee, but neither of them had any 
present connection with the Universities. An obscure notice, indeed, 
was posted up in Oxford and a paragraph inserted in an unimportant 
Oxford journal, but it was not till March, so for as can be ascertained, 
that any direct appeal was made to the Presidents of the University 
Athletio Clubs. Even then the inducements and persuasion directed 
to them were of the mildest nature. It is, therefore, unjust to blame 
English athletes in general and University athletes in particular for 
not having taken part in greater numbers in these games. When an 
athletic meeting is scarcely advertised at all, and when an invitation 
to competitors from a certain district is markedly omitted, it is only 
fair that they should conclude, firstly, that the meeting is unimpor¬ 
tant, and, secondly, that their presence at it is not desired. Of the 
method in which the committee dealt with the athletes of America, 
we are not in a position to speak. The manner in which American 
athletics are organized, and the system by which athletio teams form 
part of great social clubs enabled a fully equipped team of American 
athletes to visit Athens. The Boston Athletio Club furnished the 
greater portion of the team, and there were also two or three excellent 
athletes from Princeton College. We may venture to say, however, 
that the effort which this American team made to come to Athens, 
was not due to any overwhelming persuasion on the port of the inter¬ 
national oommittee, but to the natural enterprise of the American 
people and to the peculiarly perfect method in which athletics are 
organized in the United States. 

English athletes, seemingly, waited to be invited to go to Athens 
and consequently never went. Those, who did go, did not go as repre¬ 
sentatives of any club, but, for the most part, as private pleasure-seekers. 
They won the 800 and 1,500 metre races, the single-handed weight¬ 
lifting, the single and double lawn tennis, a victory in povaucri, and 
a second place in several events. Their total number was six, of 
whom one was resident in Athens. Jfitie bulk of the competitors was, 
therefore, Greek and Continental, and it may be safely asserted that 
their performances were not of the highest class. In fact, wherever 
an Anglo-Sqj:on appeared as a competitor, he defeated his foreign 
opponents in practically every case. The French, who, we fear, were 
largely responsible for the mismanagement of the international 
arrangements, sent several athletes, who were lamentably unsuccess¬ 
ful. In the 800 metres race Lermusiaux, the only even passable 
runner among them, oontrived to win a heat in very poor time, 
but none of their other runners did anything. Their successes 
were oonfined to bicycling and fencing, the latter a form of sport 
in which they have long exoelled, the former a kind of exercise, by 
many scarcely admitted to the domain of sport, in which they are 
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rapidly conquering n kingdom. The Erenoh, in fact, have not pro¬ 
gramed bo fast in the cultivation of athletics as other Continental 
nations, who have adopted the practice of them. The reason is 
somewhat hard to discover, hut is probably to be found in a certain 
impatience and lack of necessary physique. 

The Germans wisely confined themselves for the most part to 
those gymnastic exercises in which they are bo extraordinarily pro¬ 
ficient. Three of their party competed in other forms of spent; of 
these Hofmann of Giessen was a good seoond in the 100 metres, 
while Schumann, a little, elderly man, seemed to compete in every 
event. On the strength of this we have seen him termed “ the best 
all-round athlete at the games,” but, in reality, he would have served 
his reputation better, had he refrained from exhibiting himself in 
many of the events in which he competed. His victory in the 
wrestling, however, was gained by sheer pluck and presence of mind, 
and his gymnastic performances were excellent. 

Here we may notice incidentally another fault in the organisation 
of the meeting. This arose from an inoarrect idea of the relative 
importance of ‘ different branches of athletics/ It may be replied 
that, if an event is once admitted into the programme of the games, 
it should be treated as on an equality with all the other events. We 
do not agree with this view. The climax was perhaps reached in 
connection with the vaulting horse. There were two olive branches, 
medals and diplomas granted for this exercise, one for leaping the 
horse, the other for manoeuvring upon a horse with pommels. The 
exercises performed in the first of these divisions seemed to the 
athletic and ungymnastic eye to be puerile, and those in the seoond 
division little less so. One would at least have expected to see some 
fine running vaulting from a springboard, as in English gymnasiums. 
Yet the winners received the same olive branch as the winner of the 100 
metres; even the seconds in these absurd gyrations gained the 
same laurel branch as the second in the HurdleB. They were pro¬ 
claimed Olympian victors, thej^turned to their native Germany and 
Switzerland with a halo of gloiy, while the second in the 1,500 
metres, for instance, a fine runner though quite untrained, had to 
recross the Atlantic hearing with him the consciousness pf merit alone. 
Of course there can be no graduation of prises for single events; a 
winner is a winner, however unimportant be the feat which he has 
accomplished. But we would suggest that at the next meeting 
several of these gymnastic and other events should be combined, and 
a prise awarded for an aggregate of marks. An Olympic wreath is 
far too precious a thing to be squandered on good farm in hopping 
over a hone or swarming up a rape. 

The Germans displayed magnificent style in their squad exercises 
in the horisontal and parallel ban. In the former case they won 
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without contest; indeed opposition would havejpmopeiess. in th% 
latter set of exercises, they were opposed by two Greek teams, which 
performed what may be described as kindergarten evolutions, in 
perfect time. It seemed to us that any ordinary body of men oould 
have done as well with two days’ practice. The Germans, on the 
other hand, performed difficult exercises in beautiful style, but 
naturally with a few mistakes. They were at once awarded the 
prise. The Greek public then, perhaps on this one oooasion only, forgot 
its good manners, and displayed its ignoranoe of gymnastics, by greet¬ 
ing the decision with yells of “ fibuea.” 

The Hungarians were the only nation, exoept the Americans, which 
attempted to send an all-round team. They oertainly possess the art 
of self-advertisement to a very high degree. They and their blue 
and white ribbons seemed to be ubiquitous; if one did not meet them 
driving in a cab with the Hungarian flog at the mast-head, one found 
• them blocking the traffic in a compact line stretched across the Hue 
de Stade. In company with the Philharmonic Society of Corqyra 
they a solemn wreath at the foot of M. AverofTs statue on the 
Sunday before the games. Unfortunately their athletio performances 
did not justify their conspicuousness, scarcely indeed their visit. 
They won one or two second places in the heats, and one of them 
finished fourth in the Marathon Race, but, as a matter of fact, their 
only good performer was a swimmer, who seemed to be really first- 
class. Wonderful tales had been told of their high jumper, but he 
did not appear. It is noticeable, by the way, that the German 
high jumper stood at attention for half a minute after each jump, 
apparently supposing that it was more important to appear to be 
undisturbed after a jump than to dear a respectable height. 

We have not yet described the doings of the English athletes. 
Mr. Hack, an Australian member of the London Athletio Club, 
carried off the 800 and 1,500 metre races without any difficulty. He 
runs with the most perfect ease, and with a stride of superlative 
length; indeed the Greek journalsApscribed his lower limbs as 
“superhuman.” Mr. Goulding, oiGlouoester, was undoubtedly 
a better hurdler than the American who beat him. His defeat was 
due partly to the fact that the raoe was run upon cinders, in the 
American stylS, to which he was unaccustomed, and partly to a mis¬ 
take at the start, whidi lost him at least two yards. He was only 
beaten by a foot. Mr. Elliott won the single-handed weight-lifting 
P without trouble, but in the double-handed lift he was defeated by an 
extraordinarily good performer, Jensen, of Denmark Mr. Gmelin, of 
Oxford, entered at the last moment for the 400 metres, and gained 
second place. In the bicycle race from Marathon we were represented 
by a servant of the British Embassy at Athens. It seems that he 
would have won hod not he collided with a fellow-servant who was 
accompanying him. A Greek then proved the viotor. We axe sorry 
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to hate to reoora *7 ^4t was previously attempted to exclude these 
two Englishmen from amateur games at Athens on the ground that 
they were servants, though no one oould cast the slightest bIut upon 
their amateurism. This was the more discreditable in the light of their 
success when they were finally admitted. Mr. Boland, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who happened to he in Athens as a visitor, purchased 
all requisites on the spot, and was victorious in the single, and, in 
company with a German, in the double lawn-tennis. 

The record of the doings of the American team is practically an 
account of victory unrelieved by defeat. They were, as they should 
have been, invincible. Not only did they win almost every event 
for which they entered, but they also succeeded in gaining second, 
and sometimes both second and third places in addition. Mr. Garrett, 
of Prinoeiown, won the Disc and the Weight; Mr. Burke, of Boston, 
the 100 and 400 metres; Mr. Clark, of Harvard, the high and long 
jumps. Mr. Hoyt, of Harvard, the pole-jump, Mr. Curtis, of Boston, 
the Hurdles, and Mr. Connolly, of Suffolk, the triple jump. In 
the pole-jump and 1,500 metres they gained second place, and 
in the high and long jumps both second and third places. It 
must be remembered that the team was formed solely to compete in 
track and field athletics, though one member entered for the swimming, 
in which he was not successful. Two Americans at large, the brothers 
Paine, accomplished striking performances in the revolver shooting, 
winning two events with scores of 442 in each as against scores of only 
205 and 285 made by a Greek and a Dane. 

The other foreign countries sent few athletes of note. A Swiss, 
resident in Greece, was victorious on the vaulting horse with pommels, 
an Austrian won the 500 metres swimming race, and a Dane the two- 
handed lifting of weights. The only Italian competitor, who walked 
from Milan to Athens, in order, as he supposed, to get himself into 
proper training, was disqualified on his arrival. 

It now remains for us to discuss the most interesting point of 
all—the form shown by the. Greeks themselves. It seems to be on 
undoubted fact that, except for the throwing of a primitive discus, 
a primitive hop, step and jump, and a modicum of lawn-tennis, 
athletics were absolutely unknown to the Greeks till two years ago. 
Then the nation was seized with a remarkable fit of athleticism. 
A number of clubs were started, and athletics have been pursued 
with unabated vigour ever since. At the present moment one Bees 
athletics being practised almost at every street comer. Sometimes 
one discovers infants putting a rude weight, some six times too heavy 
for them; at other times one finds every man and boy in a quarter of 
the town long-jumping, with a policeman and a soldier to keep the 
course dear. And there seems to be every likelihood that the 
enthusiasm will continue. The result so far has been that the Greeks 
have obtained a very notable degree of success, considering the short- 
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neas of their training. This is the more remuk^^irwe consider the 
disadvantages against which, they havf had to oontend. Their 
physioal gilts do not favour athletios, their disposition is on the whole 
opposed to active exercise, and their climate renders violent exertion 
difficult The great danger is lest they may be led to suppose that 
they axe already a great athletic nation, and do not any longer need 
elaborate training. It might be thought that their defeats in the 
Stadium would have persuaded them that they are not yet far 
advanced in athletic skill, but popular enthusiam is never logical 
Their journalists tend to encourage any nascent feeling of conceit 
which they may possess. They would not admit for a moment that a 
Greek over middle height is on exception, that Greeks ore usually 
short and slightly corpulent in figure, and that they perhaps require 
more training than most nations to induce in them an athletic habit. 
In fact it is a commonplace for them to compare a well-built Greek 
to the Hermes of Praxiteles. No modem Greek could possibly 
resemble Praxiteles’ Hermes in the least 

We must give Greece full credit for what she has already accom¬ 
plished in athletics, but it would be fatal to forget to qualify our 
admission by remembering that her progress is only great in com¬ 
parison to the shortness of the time which it has occupied. To deal 
with their performances in detail—they won undoubted victories in 
the rings and rope-climbing, in which their champions easily distanced 
their rivals, and in the weight putting Gouskos made a very good 
appearance. It was interesting to see how his style improved during the 
competition, owing to his careful imitation of his American rival. 
The latter only won by an inch, but was putting two or three feet 
below his proper form. This was due to the size of the square, which 
had sides of two metres, and therefore corresponded with no known 
rules. The blunder was the more remarkable as this event purported 
to be held under English rules. 

In the Disc-throwing the Greeks were beaten, contrary to all 
expectation, by Mr. Garrett, of Princeton. It is true that he only won 
by a few inches, but it is not true thaHie was not the best disc-thrower 
in the contest. The Greeks had practised with the disc for a considerable 
time, and indeed it is an ancestral sport of theirs. The American, 
whether he hoc! practised with anything resembling a disc before or 
not, undoubtedly had never seen a disc like that with which he threw 
till the morning of the oontest. What, then, is the explanation? 
Simply this-—the best of the Greek throwers was not really good at 
all. 95 feet is an absurdly short distanoe to throw a flat missile of 
under four and a half pounds. Had English or American athletes 
practised the sport, the record would have been nearer 130 feet than 
95 feet. The American won simply because he was accustomed to the 
throwing of weights, and knew how to bring his strength and weight 
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<to bear on the miBatZT*5he Greek had brought the knaok of throwing 
to greater perfection, hut one could see that he did not know how to 
apply any huge portion of his strength to the throw. 

We now come to the great glory of the Greeks—the victory in the 
Marathon Race. This event was reckoned the chief feature of the 
meeting, and in many ways it deserved its position. It possessed 
greater historical interest than than any other of the competitions, and 
was, no doubt, also the greatest criterion of endurance. The raoe was 
won by a Greek, who had hitherto no reputation. The second was a 
Greek, who had already won one of the trial races. It certainly 
seemed to the impartial spectator that the winner was nothing of a 
runner. He arrived in the Stadium with a stride of a foot or so, but 
apparently not much exhausted. The second man arrived in excellent 
style, Beven minutes behind him. We can only explain the fact by 
supposing that the winner succeeded by monumental perseverance at 
a moderate speed, though, strangely enough, his time for the distance 
was really first-rate. It must be remembered, however, in comparing 
his time with the track-record, that a road course is very favourable 
to fast times—the remarkable performances recorded in the Eton 
Mile are sufficient proof of this. Now we do not wish to minimise 
the Greek victory, but only seek to regard it fairly. A statement was 
made in a daily journal not long since, by one who writes in true 
Greek style under the initials “ J. G.,” that “ the well-trained English 
and American athletes had been defeated by the Greeks who had had no 
real training.” This is an absurd misrepresentation. Does “ J. G.” 
really suppose that the English system of training cannot render a 
man capable of finishing in a race of twenty-five miles along a road, 
but that that feat is reserved for the heaven-gifted and nature-nursed 
Greek athlete? As a matter of fact, the Englishman arrived in 
Athens ten days, the American five days before the race. Neither of 
them did anything which could possibly be termed regular training 
during their stay, neither of them had even seen the oourse till they 
drove to Marathon the night before the raoe, and certainly neither of 
them had ever run over it. Their lack of training was shown in the 
fact that the Englishman ran in splendid form till six kilometres from 
home, when he broke down entirely; the American ^ad given up a 
little earlier. The Greeks, on the other hand, had practised over the 
oourse for months, and hod all been engaged in trial-races over the 
distance. Every cross-country runner must know the inestimable 
value of such experience. Let, then, the Greeks have every credit for 
their diligence in training, and the excellent form which they showed, 
but let them not be led by irresponsible journalists to claim a measure 
of credit which is not due to them. The honour they have gained by 
the progress made in so short a time is great enough to enable them 
to dispense with false claims to distinction. 
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Our criticism of the athletic performances 
point %bs already shown m p art t hat flyp^^^freabh a very Li gU 
standaiti^JJe ^tflTmetres race, for instance, equivalent to five and a 
half yaros less than half a mile, was only accomplished ill two minutes 
eleven seoonds. The 1,500 metres, one hundred and twenty and a 
half yards less 'than a mile, occupied four minutes thirty-three and 
one-fifth seconds. We should have expected a half-mile in an inter¬ 
national meeting to have been run at least well within the two min¬ 
utes, and 800 metres, therefore, in four-fifths of a second or so less. 
1,500 metres ought not to have occupied more than four minutes eight 
seoonds. The 400 metres (437 yards) occupied fifty-four and one- 
fifth seoonds—a moderately good time would have been fifty-one 
seoonds. But in the times made in the longer races, two considera¬ 
tions have to be taken into account, one of which applies also to 
the shorter races. In the first place, the track was not in a satis¬ 
factory condition. The English ground-man, who was responsible 
for it, naturally found it difficult to obtain the necessary materials in 
Athens, and, as a result, the track was not laid down sufficiently long 
before the meeting to enable it to be brought to proper perfection. 
Even after it was completed difficulties still had to be faced, especially 
the insufficiency of the water supply. At the time of the games, 
therefore, the track seemed to be over-hard underneath, while it was 
loose and treacherous on the surface. The ground man is not to be 
blamed at all for this; his energy and devotion did all that it was 
possible to do for the success of the meeting. In the seoond place, 
the shape of the track rendered fast times impossible. In ancient 
times, when the two limbs of the track were practically parallel, and 
the runners had to turn round a sharp comer at either end, fast 
running must have been even more difficult. Even in the present 
Stadium, where the track has been laid out in a more gradual ellipse, 
we calculated that the runners lost two seconds in every round, owing 
to the turns, in the two longest races, and three seoonds in the 400 
metre race. Thus we must make an allowance of four seoonds in the 
800 metres, and eight seoonds in^Rfe fifteen hundred. The three 
seoonds in the 400 metres is not at all an excessive allowance. The 
runners literally seemed to come to a standstill as compared with 
their previou#pace, when they arrived at the bends. The record of 
twelve seoonds for 100 metres (109-3 yards) was only average. Mr. 
Burke, who has competed against us with great success in America, 
could do much better under more favourable conditions. A fortnight’s 
travelling does not produce a good state of training. The 110 metres 
(120£ yards) Hurdle Race took considerably longer than one would 
have expected, judging from the excellence of the competitors; the 
result may have been due in some measure to the unusual arrange¬ 
ment of the hurdles. 
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ia the disc-throwing and weight-putting we 
Jiave already ^^Efe i^ iip nijg entty. The jumping was they most 
satisfactory portion of the atfcleta&T The tripie j om^isjaot customary 
in England, but to the unaccustomed eye Mr. Connolly’s performance 
seemed os good as it could be. For the pole-jump' America hod sent 
over two of her best performers, and the height cleared, 10 ft. 9} in., 
does not compare unfavourably with the record of 11 ft 5 in. 
for this style of vaulting (without climbing). Mr. Clark, of 
Harvard, performed splendidly both in the high and long jumpB; 
in the former he cleared 5 ft. 11J in., 6 inches more than hiB oppo¬ 
nents, in the latter 20 ft 9} in. The latter performance iB not 
remarkably good on the face of it, but Mr. Clark in reality jumped a 
great deal further. Unfortunately the committee were under an 
extraordinary delusion, which is not unknown in England, as to the 
manner in which a long jump should be judged. They attempted 
to decide after each jump, whether the competitor’s toe had projected 
over the take-off board, and consequently disqualified Mr. Clink’s best 
jumps. Everyone ought to know that the only criterion of a com¬ 
petitor having passed the board is failure in his jump. No one who 
passes the board can make a good jump. Even if it were possible, 
which it is not, to judge whether half an inch of his toe projects 
beyond the board, it stands to reason that he has taken fairly off the 
board, if his jump succeeds; and therefore it should be allowed. 
The result of this absurd judging was that the American competitors 
were forced for safety to jump from six inches or even a foot behind 
the line. 

We may now turn from the athletic results of the games to the 
organization, and first to the organization of the athletics themselves. 
It was only to be expected from the inexperience of the committee 
that mistakes would be made. Mistakes were made, but they were 
not very serious. The greatest uncertainty was always alknved to 
prevail ob to the events which w ould take place on any particular day, 
and os to the order in which they w ould take place. Competitors hod, 
as a rule, to rely upon the slippy authority of the Greek newspapers. 
Again, the committee had a firm belief in the inspired character of its 
own programmes. It desired them to be regarded as absolutely un¬ 
alterable, and, when any impossible arrangement which they had 
made was pointed out to them, they required unlimited persuasion 
before they could be induced to alter it. For instance, the 800 and 
1,500 metre races were to have been run in heats (the former was 
actually so run, though there were only nine competitors), and the 
finals of both were fixed for the same day as the final of the Marathon 
Race. An Englishman was engaged in all three races, won two of 
them, and mode a bold bid for victory in the third. It is needless to 
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say that, had the oommittee been allowed to msieti^ ne wounr pro¬ 
bably only have been able to run in onsi 

Much time was wasted in the drawing of places for heats and other 
purposes. The competitors were expected to attend at the general 
office for an unlimited period over and over again. Time is of little 
value in Gieeoe. There was considerable delay between the various 
competitions in the Stadium, and in the course of the competitions 
themselves. This was due, to some extent, to the distance of the 
dressing-rooms from the arena, fully 200 yards, and to the lade of 
accommodation for competitors in the arena itself. The high and 
pole-jumps commenced at ridiculously low heights, and became in¬ 
expressibly tedious. The latter, indeed, lasted no less than an hour 
and three-quarters. 

All these were, after all, minor blemishes, which were inseparably 
from the holding of a colossal meeting like the Olympic games in a 
, hitherto unathletic country. Some of the confusion arose from the 
co-existence of two committees, the Greek organizing oommittee and 
the international athletic committee. The former had general super¬ 
intendence before and during the games, the latter was oonfined to 
safeguarding the interests of the athletes of each nationality, and to 
judging the contests. It was inevitable that the two committees 
should dash now and then and interfere with one another's arrange¬ 
ments, but such collisions were infrequent. The English and Ameri¬ 
can competitors owe a great debt to Messrs. Fumis and Wheeler, 
their representatives on the committee, for the admirable way in 
which they protected their interests when it was necessary. 

But we are anxious to admit that the Greek organizers doalt with 
foreign athletes throughout in the most sportsmanlike way. Excep¬ 
tions were very few, though in one instance we cannot but maintain 
that the right course was not pursued. A trial race had been held 
to select the Greeks who should compete in the race from Marathon. 
The race was run and the team selected. Entries for the Olympic 
Games dosed, for Greeks, a fortnight before their commencement. A 
few days only before the games the week authorities seem to have 
become alarmed at the prospeot of foreign competition in the Marathon 
Baoe, and especially at the fame of Mr. Flack, and, like Nidas before 
the last seo-figBt at Syracuse, thought that perhaps they had not yet 
done all that was possible. They held another trial race, selected a 
second team, which included the ultimate winner, and made* a 
* post-entry of it. We fail to see how this proceeding can possibly 
be justified. Such on action as this, however, was quite exceptional; 
as a rule, the treatment of foreign competitors by the Greek committee 
and the Greek people was extraordinarily liberal. 

While the organization of the actual athletics was, with the above- 
mentioned exceptions, wonderful under the circumstances, the organi- 
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f aatLfflof the seemed to us to be very nearly perfect, 

and iii connection, ^nmtl^^ganization as a whole, we should not 
onrit-io mention the untiring efforts of the three eldest Prinoes, whose 
absolute devotion—for we oan call it nothing less—was of supreme 
importanoe to the general result. The Stadium holds something over 
sixty thousand spectators and on two occasions it was full to the 
uttermost comer. Yet we never observed any confusion or disagree¬ 
able incidents of any kind. There is no doubt that the Greeks are a 
patient people and allow themselves to be organized. The committee 
were fortunate in not having to deal with a north-country football 
crowd. The Stadium was divided into blocks and tickets were obtain¬ 
able for a particular block. Within that block no definite seats were 
reserved, and consequently to obtain a good seat in one’s block it was 
necessary to arrive in the Stadium at a very early horn. But, inas¬ 
much as the Athenian public, like the visitors at Bayreuth, lived for 
nothing but the games so long as they lasted, this expenditure of 
time was no great disadvantage. Perhaps, however, it may be per¬ 
missible to suggest that on the next occasion the tickets for a parti¬ 
cular day should be on sale a little earlier, and ulso that it would 
bring the games more into touch with ancient custom if the upper 
portion of the seats at least were not charged for. 

The behaviour of the crowd under very trying circumstances was 
most exemplary. The Greeks suffered one disappointment after 
another. Yet even when they lost the Disc, they showed no vigorous 
signs of disapproval. This may have been partly due to their tem¬ 
perament, which is not in the least emotional, but must also be 
attributed to a great extent to gentlemanly feeling. A still greater 
trial of their patience came when the Greek’s number was hoisted by 
accident as winner in putting the weight, soon to be replaoed by that 
of the American. 

But as the public seemed disinclined for vigorous expressions of 
disapproval, so it also was incapable of expressing very great enthu- 
siam. Much has been written in the papers about the tremendous 
scene at the conclusion of the race from Marathon. The coup tfoeil 
indeed was surpassingly fine, but the outward expression of emotion 
really amounted to very little. It seemed to us that the five thousand 
people who were present at the conclusion of the Oxford and Yale 
sports in 1894, displayed, proportionately, much more outward enthu¬ 
siasm than the one hundred and twenty thousand people who witnessed 
the termination of the Marathon race in 1896. Yet the whole scene 
oan never be effaced from one’s memory. 

It was expected in Athens that swarms of foreign visitors would 
grace the games with their presence. The committee appointed 
Messrs. Cook their agents for foreign ports, and apparently thought 
that this alone was sufficient to ensure an enormous concourse of 
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foreigners. This turned out to be a mode pro¬ 

cedure. The price at which the agenftHEIvertued rooms in Athens 
was so preposterous, that many persons, who intended to visit Athens 
at the season of the games, abstained from going. We can vouch 
to having found several parties in Italy, who were intentionally 
delaying their visit to Athens till after the termination of the games. 
The audience, then, in the Stadium was almost exclusively oomposed 
of Greeks. The newspapers, both in Greece and England, continued, 
even after the end of the meeting, to estimate the number of foreigners 
present at twenty thousand. As a matter of fact, there can be no 
doubt that one thousand would be a large estimate. Foreigners may 
have won the greater part of the events, the sports may have been 
veritably international, but the body of spectators was not inter¬ 
national at all. If “ Olympic ” in the modem sense means “ inter¬ 
national,” this audience was not an Olympic audience. The fact 
cannot be denied, the reason is not far to seek. The organization 
which failed to attract foreign competitors also failed to attract 
foreign spectators. The so-oalled agents of the committee only pro¬ 
vided information if applied to, and even then the intelligence given 
was very meagre. If one wrote to the central committee one was 
liable to be told that all information could be obtained by subscribing 
a considerable sum to the journal of the committee. Apparently the 
committee did not think it its duty or its advantage to supply in¬ 
formation without immediate reward. The lock of foreign attendance 
at these games was peculiarly unfortunate because it may prevent 
their success from becoming duly spread abroad, and so may stand in 
the way of a favourable issue on the next occasion. 

We have called the games successful, but it may be thought that 
our comments hitherto point rather to failure than to success. What 
then was the peculiar triumph of these gomes P The triumph which 
was inseparably connected with them, the triumph of sentiment, of 
association, of distinction, of unique splendour. 

The Stadium was till veiy reoentlva scene of desolation. It be¬ 
came the property of the King; he, assisted by German advice, com¬ 
menced the task of revealing its ancient glories. Much had been done 
towards restoring its original features, when the notion of an inter¬ 
national athletic assembly was first suggested. An international 
committee was formed in Paris, mainly under the patronage of 
Frenchmen, and the international games were decided upon. It was 
then that M. Bikllos, the leader of modem Greek literature, suggested 
Greece as the scene of the first meeting. Olympia was out of the 
question as the place of contest, and all eyes were turned upon the 
Stadium at Athens. It was found that the configuration of the 
ground permitted the restoration of the edifice to something of its 
ancient magnificence with no very great expenditure. At this moment 
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the history of modern Greece, 
M. Averoff, of Alexandria, pro¬ 
fessed his readiness to bear the oost of the restoration, and even, like 
a second Herodes Attious, to restore the whole building in Pentelio 
marble. The genius of M. Metaxos, the architect, carried the work 
to a temporary termination. The Stadium is not yet completed in 
marble; that task is already being performed and will be ended by 
the next Olympiad; but the whole stands even now in all essentials 
the Bame as in the third century of our era. Twice was the vast 
arena filled to the uttermost with its sixty thousand eager watchers, 
twice the expectant throng completely hid M. Averoff’s marble and 
its wooden substitute from the eye. On one ride of this vast area 
rises a peaked hill, gently sloping at the angle of the seats; on this 
was packed an even denser mass, numbering perhaps some twenty 
thousand. All round the upper rim of the Stadium another crowd 
was closely pressed, resting at the extreme ends of the line, where 
the Stadium projected from its guardian hills, upon a narrow ledge 
backed by a sheer fall of forty feet or more. Before the broad 
entrance, on the level road without, was another crowd, eager as 
the others, but entirely shut out from any view of the contests; 
it extended for fifty yards in either direction from the barrier and 
may be estimated also at twenty thousand. 

On every day of the meeting the crowd present was enormous, but 
the two central moments were the conclusion of the Marathon Race 
and the presentation of the prizes. Then every available inch of 
space was occupied. The onlooker could think of nothing but that he 
had before him a serried throng of humanity, greater than any that 
had been marshalled before man’s right hitherto. The competitor, os 
he hurried through the gloom of the ancient tunnel, the Crypte, 
which led from his quarters on the hill behind to the arena, if he 
possessed a particle of imagination, felt himself now to be a Phayllus 
or a Phidippides, about to accomplish feats to excite the amaze¬ 
ment, and arouse the suspicions, of all future times, now a martyr 
of the early Christian ages, whom a lion or a bear awaited where 
the gloom gave way to the sunlight. The spectator, on the one 
ride, gazed towards the temple of Zeus Olympius and. the Museum 
Hill, and further to the north, where the Acropolis shut off the 
Sacred Way, on the other ride he looked towards Marathon and 
upon so much of Lycabettus as the committee’s great panorama of 
lath and plaster permitted him. Behind all rose crimson-tinted 
Hymettus, and, beyond it, purple Pentelicus smiled upon its off¬ 
spring. Over all was the friendly sun and the “delicate” air. 
Such was the scene, unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Who, who 
was present there, does not wish that he may once again be per¬ 
mitted to behold it? After the ode had been recited and the 


came to the assistance of i 
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oKve-branches presented, everyone’s have been fon 

a repetition of the whole. The feeling of absolute entranoement 
with the beauty of the sight, the rapture of sensation, and the joy 
of recollection, which overmastered all .who shared in thk sjpectaole, 
found vent in ardent wishes that the Olympian games should be re¬ 
served to dignify Athens and to be glorified by her glory. No 
one, while under the glamour of the moment, could have ventured 
to oppose this suggested reservation, and even now, when the 
splendour has Bomewhat faded from the mind, it is difficult to criti¬ 
cize this impulsive proposal Tet it has great practical difficulties 
to face. In the first place, it would have to meet French opposition 
of the most forcible kind. The French regard themselves as the 
nursing-fathers of the first Olympic Games. They consider the 
permission granted to Greece to hold the first meeting at Athens as 
a special favour, which is bound up inseparably with the stipulation 
that the next Olympic Games shall be held in Paris in 1900. It 
seems likely that Greek enthusiasm, aided by considerations of senti¬ 
ment and propriety, might under ordinary circumstances cony the 
day against French contentions. The Greeks would be supported 
by the whole body of scholars and lovers of antiquity and by most 
educated athletes. -Unfortunately the Frenoli have a most powerful 
ally to support their claims—-their great Exhibition. Even supposing 
that the Greek arguments prevailed, we cannot doubt that Paris 
would hold a rival international meeting. In that case we much fear 
that Paris and modem display, within a moderate distance of Central 
Europe, would prevail against Athens and the soberness of antiquity 
in the remoter East. The opposition between the claims of 
utility and of taste and sentiment in this matter seems to be irre¬ 
concilable : on the one side we have the probability of a truly 
representative international meeting, conducted on purely modem 
lines, in a modem arena unconnected with the memories and 
glories of the age which has provided models of grace and strength 
for all time, on the other we find 4H6 possibility of non-representa¬ 
tive competitions, held in a spot which, with every beauty of form 
and position, is connected undyingly with all the magnificence of that 
golden age oi athletics, whose ideals it should be the object of these 
international gatherings to promote. The opposition is so sharp 
that it would be fair to describe it by asserting that these games, 
if held at Athens, would be Olympic but, we fear, jiot interna¬ 
tional; if held elsewhere than at Athens, international but not 
Olympic. 


G. S. Robertson. 
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“ What went ye out for to see P ” is a question which might not 
inaptly he addressed to the crowds who throng, every recurring 
May, up the staircase at Burlington House. “ Private view day,” 
indeed, whether there or at the New Gallery, is almost admittedly 
a social function—an occasion for putting in an appearance, meeting 
friends, and (on the part of one half ef the company) displaying 
and criticizing costumes; the latter point being emphasized at the 
Academy by the presence of fair reporters stationed at the entrance 
with note-books, to record the particulars of the most ravishing 
toilettes. As far as one can overhear, art criticism on the occasion 
seems to be summed up in the remark, bandied about year after year 
with complacent superiority—“Don’t you think it is a very poor 
Academy?” 

The glory of “ private view ” over, the New Gallery lapses into 
comparative seclusion—it is not one of the shows to which it is 
considered an absolute necessity that every. properly-conducted 
Londoner should go; but the crowd at the Academy, during the 
first week or two, is as insistent as ever. What is the magnet 
which draws people P Not interest in Art; one has only to listen 
to the remarks on the pictures to be rid of any such optimistic illu¬ 
sion. To a certain extent it is habit, fashion, and the necessity of 
being posted up in a subject which is for the time the talk of 
every dinner table. But we need not be too pessimistic either; there 
is something more in it than that. What is at the bottom of it, 
with a large proportion of the spectators, is really an interest in 
Life, and consequently in pictured shows of life. That is not the 
kind of interest which artists wish the public to take in their 
works, but it is not to be aJ^gether despised; it is a great deal 
better than indifference; and, moreover, it is the one fact which 
affords some kind of excuse for the position practically taken by 
the Boyal Academy, and for the constitution of their exhibitions. 
The Boyal Academy caters for the public; the publio wont pictures 
of concrete subjects, not abstract ideals in creative or decorative de¬ 
sign; and hence it has come to pass that the Academy, in spite of its 
official title, is not really an “ Academy of Arts,” it is essentially an 
academy of pointing and painters, the space devoted to painting at 
its exhibitions being out of all proportion to that devoted to any 
other form of artistic expression. To say that the publio demand is 
an excuse for this is not to say that it is a defence; on the contrary, 
the position taken by the Academy is quite indefensible on any 
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ground but the merely., commercialAcademy *xf 
Arts has two main duties: first, to provide education in Art for those 
who show themselves to be worth educating, and to this part of its 
duties the Royal Academy pays every attention; secondly, to lead 
and promote, to instruct and[strengthen, the public taste in Art; and 
this it doeB not do. It allows itself to be led by the publio, it pro¬ 
vides what the publio are willing to pay their shillings for, viis., a 
large and miscellaneous collection of paintings, selected on no 
recognisable principle, and regarded by the publio simply as one of 
the most attractive annual amusements which London affords. 

As long as the Academical painters so immensely preponderate in 
numbers 1 as they do at present, there seems little hope of a change in 
this respect. The majority naturally take the view suggested in an 
after-dinner song with which a well-known R.A. used to edify his 
friends, giving the conversation between “a young Academician 
and an old Academician ” in the cab on the way to a Council 
meeting for electing a new member— 


“ Says the young Academician to the old Academician, 

* Do you think they’ll put us off with a sculptchor or a harchiteck f 1 * * * * 
Says the old Academician, ‘ That be d-d, that be d-d! ’ ” 

But until there is a change, it is impossible to regard the Academy 
exhibitions as really representative of Art, or as exercising any im¬ 
portant effect on the artistic education of the public, who are thus 
encouraged to think that “ Art ” means “ pictures,” exactly the heresy 
which an Academy of Arts ought to be concerned in demolishing. 
There may be some reason for giving a larger space to painting than 
to other branches of Art, in the fact that painting, from its greater 
possible range of subjects, includes a greater variety of interests; 
but at present the discrepancy is out of all proportion . 8 Sculpture 
is the best cared for of the other Arts, but the space for it is still 
very inadequate and the room not well lighted; architecture is 
represented by a collection of drqpsigs and an occasional model in 
one of the smallest rooms; stained glass by small coloured drawings 
in the same room, whereas the glass itself ought to be exhibited in a 
corridor arranged specially for it , 8 all idea of exhibiting or judging of 

(1) Tricing R.A.’s and A.R.A's together, and omitting those on the “retired” list, 
the Academy is at present composed as follows: fifty-three painters, seven sculptors, 
and seven architects! One would imagine that architecture and sculpture were inferior 
Arts, instead of being, the one the oentral Art around which all others group, and the 
other the Art oapable of the most idealised and abstract poetio expression through the 
mudfwwi of the fcwMw figure. 

(2) Of oourae the remark does not only refer to the Academy; the di sp roportion is 

nearly as marked at the Mew Gallery; hat then the Mew Gallery is only a private 

enterprise, not a national institution. 

. (8) A whole range of the new windows for Orleans oathedral are at this moment so 

exhibited at the Champ de Man Salon, in a large gallery lighted through them. 
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sfeuned glass by mead! 1 3T ±l!J^)£ts laid on paper being utterly futile; 
and decorative art is only just recognised by the admission of an 
occasional easket or bookoover. The almost entire neglect of the 
class of artistic work whioh includes such things as jewellery, metal 
work, and ornament generally, is the more to be regretted, beoause in 
no civilised country is the taste in jewellery, gold work, and personal 
ornaments generally bo bad as it is in England; it is almost impos¬ 
sible to get anything in a jeweller’s shop which displays any artistic 
perception or any but the most commonplace and even vulgar taste; 
and the full recognition of this branch of Art by the Academy, the 
allotment of sufficient space for it, and the choice of the most worthy 
^designs far exhibition would unquestionably have a great effect in 
^improving public taste, and in emphasizing the fact that “ Art ” does 
not mean pictures, but the endeavour after what is beautiful in all 
the- higher and more refined departments of human production. 
Architecture, again, is only allowed to be illustrated by & collection 
of small drawings in a room out of the line of circulation and into 
which scarcely anyone goes. Architecture, in regard to exhibition, is 
on a different plane from sculpture and painting, as the actual work 
cannot be exhibited; but in France it is illustrated by large and 
complete drawings which really show the whole working out of a 
building; and much may he done with models, of which not nearly 
enough use is made, nor is the requisite space given for them at the 
Academy. If the large room at Burlington House were devoted to 
large models, drawings, and decorative details of architectural design, 
the publio, which is at present os innocent of any taste or principle 
in architecture os it is in jewellery, would gradually begin to learn 
something about the subject, and to distinguish, by the help of the 
Academy, good architecture from bad. With this, and the present 
water-colour room given over to decorative work and hijoittmp (the 
water-colours might very well find place in the present small but 
well-lighted architectural room], the Academy exhibition would really 
be that of an Academy " of-Srte,” which at present it iB in little 
more than the name; and the general standard of the exhibitions 
would he very much raised by the omission of a certain proportion of 
mediocre and uninteresting pictures, of which there are always for too 
many on the walls. 

Pictures, as it is, form the bulk of what is offered to us ; and it 
is-worth note that the picture which unquestionably stands out os 
the- sensation of the year is one which is diametrically opposed to 
the most prominent preaching of the modem school of criticism. For 
we have had it fairly dinned into us of late yean that we are to look 
at a picture not for what it shows us, not as an illustration of a 
subject, but purely as a matter of n&tistio element of line and colour. 
The lesson was one which the English public no doubt needed. They 
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aw aooustomed to regard a it diows-theft; 

and to like it or dislike it according as the subject interests them, or 
as they think it like or not like their own oonoeption of the probable 
facts ; and they will probably go on doing so to the end of the 
chapter, let the critics charm never so wisely: that way of ihfalnwg 
is inherent in the English mind; like the monks in Fra Filippo 
Lippi, they are most taken with verisimilitude of drcnrmstanee and 
action— 


“ That’s the very man! 

Look at the boy who stoops to pat the dog! ” 

and so on. Yet on the other hand it must be owned that the modem 
critical theory has been pushed too far. It has been overlooked that 
one use of painting, and a highly intellectual use of the Art too, is to 
realise for us scenes and incidents in history or fiction more vividly 
than we have realised them before—more vividly perhaps than we 
can realise them apart from visual representation. “Historical 
painting,” as it may be called (for whether the scene is taken from 
history or from fiction is all one as to the general principle), has 
fallen into some contempt among the new school of painters; com¬ 
plete scenes are seldom attempted, single characters are given which 
are after all but studies of costume and colour to which the name of 
a character is appended by way of a title, the personal expression of 
character being the last thing thought of. Yet surely to create a 
face and figure which realises to us a personality which we have only 
before vaguely conceived in our imagination, is a higher intellectual 
achievement than any mere study of colour; and Mr. Abbey pulls us 
sharply round to the recollection of this in his remarkable representa¬ 
tion of the wooing of Lady Anne by Gloster in the second scene of 
Richard III.; a work which comes as a surprise to us after his series 
of sketches of Shakspeare characters in one of the American maga¬ 
zines, which were by no means very successful. In one detail be W , 
whether intentionally or not, depar tdKi om Shakspeare; the wrangle 
took place after the bier had been set down and the procession stopped 
by GUoster’s imperious order; in the picture the group is in move¬ 
ment and (poster walks at the lady’s side, with better result, no 
doubt, for the animation of the scene. There is a quantity of 
archaeological detail as to costume, &o., worth attention, in itself, 
especially the sumptuous costume of Anne, stiff with heraldio 
embroidery, in which she seems to move with difficulty.* But the 
point of the picture lies in the vivid realisation of Gloster as 
presented to us by Shakspeare; his faoe is a most remarkable study 
of character and expression; as we look at it, the whole result of the 
scene becomes intelligible; ugly and uninviting as he is, he has the 
power to carry the situation; the woman, in spite of her vigorous 
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action and dencihed^SlSAHri^dj struggling in the toils. Mr. Abbey 
has set his mark on that scen^Sr good, and divides the honours with 
Shakspeare. “ Pretty to note,” as Pepys might have said, “ how the 
folk do question and cudgel their brains over it,” a proof that the 
popular knowledge of Shakspeare is not bo intimate aB is commonly 
pretended. 

Next to Mr. Abbey’s picture, this Academy will be remembered as 
the year of portraits; not that there are more than usual, but there 
are a larger proportion of really fine ones. Portraits may be broadly 
classified under three types; sheer likenesses, good or bad as such; 
likenesses which interest us also for some special quality of style or 
execution; and portraits which aim specially at pictorial effect— 
which are primarily pictures, only secondarily portraits. Ab to the 
latter, Mr. Collier has recently told us, in a magazine article, that he 
is “ old fogey enough to consider that a portrait ought to resemble 
the person it is meant for,” an antiquated but sound view, on which 
an amnsing comment may be found in the National Portrait Gallery, 
where Mr. Lehmann’s portrait of Browning, hard and uninteresting 
in style, but as like the original as possible, hangs over the half- 
length by Mr. Watts, a much more powerful piece of painting, but 
unfortunately not in the least like Browning. A similar criticism 
would partially apply to Mr. Watts’s portrait of an eminent 
sculptor in the Academy; the head of Mr. Gilbert, translated into 
Mr. Watts’s scheme of colour; the result is highly interesting as a 
picture, but scarcely successful as a portrait. In many portraits 
Mr. Watts has obviously aimed at conveying something more than 
the external presentment of the sitter; he has tried to paint his mind, 
so to speak, or to convey his own impression of his sitter’s character; 
an interesting hut rather dangerous experiment, from the portraiture 
point of view, though it may be combined with accurate likeness. 
Mr. Watts himself has done this splendidly in his portrait of Mill; 
and Sir J. Millais in those of Mr. Gladstone, Bright, and Lord 
Shaftesbury. Mr. Sargent’s poa&ut of Mr. Chamberlain, on the other 
hand, is a masterly piece of simple, unaffected portraiture, interesting 
also from its breadth of style. For Mr. Sargent’s portraits are mostly 
typical examples of our second class, ».«., likenesses whic^ are interest¬ 
ing also from their artistic quality of style, as notably in his “ Mrs. Ian 
Hamilton”; the broad and bold manner in which the effect is obtained 
interests us in itself, as an example of one method of conveying the 
impression of various textures in a manner quite apart from detailed 
imitation, besides the vivacity with which the expression of the 
countenance is given, though it may be admitted that “ breadth ” is 
carried to the verge of roughness and angularity, sometimes, in the 
treatment of arms and hands. Mr. Sargent’s intimate knowledge of the 
effect of every touch is well illustrated in the accessories of his portrait 
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of Countess Aldringen in the New Gdjthe “ pictorial” 
orderof portraits; one would expiflfto find that he paints,lue 
Velasquez, with very long brushes. Compared with these it must be 
confessed that Mr. Fildes’s works, in the first and second rooms at the 
Aoademy, impress one as what may be termed “ society portraits ”— 
prettinesses on a large scale, such as are esteemed by those who dare 
more about the subject than the artistic style of a portrait. 

The remarkable portrait of the year, no doubt, is Mr. Orchardson’s 
grand work in the third room, which, if it be a good likeness, com¬ 
bines all the three kinds of interest mentioned above—portraiture, 
pictorial effect, and style, and takes one back in association to some of 
the sumptuous portraits of the Renaissance. Mr. Orchardson has 
employed here, with great effect, his general practice in other classes 
of figure subjects, of giving the figure plenty of space round it. Sir 
J. Millais’s fine and solidly painted portrait of the Marchioness of 
Tweeddale would have gained by a little of the same amplitude of 
space. Besides these we have Sir J. Millais’s spirited sketch, rather 
than picture, of Sir Richard Quain; Mr. Shannon’s beautifully ex¬ 
pressive and dignified portrait of an elderly lady, in the first room; 
Mr. Ouless’s manly and unaffected portrait of Mr. F. J. Harrison, 
Professor Herkomer’s of Dr. J. L. Williams, remarkable for individ¬ 
uality of style and colour; Mr. Bernard Ward’s of Miss McDonald, 
interesting for similar qualities, though a little eccentric; Professor 
Herkomer’s sumptuous portrait of Mrs. Gervose Beckett, in white 
dress before a crimson curtain, and exceedingly striking in pose; M. 
Benj amin Constant’s half-length of a lady, a remarkable piece of 
colour, leading one to wonder why he is so crude in oolour in the 
companion portrait of Sir Julian Paunceforte in uniform; two por¬ 
traits of ladies by Mr. Walter Osborne, noteworthy for delicacy of 
expression, fine sense of colour, and careful drawing of the hands— 
the author of these will be heard of again as a portrait painter; and 
in the New Gallery an exceptionally good portrait of a lady by Mrs. 
Corbet, the strongest thing which jjps talented artist has yet pro¬ 
duced. 

To turn to general subject piotures, one might class these also 
under three heads: works of pure imagination, illustrative pictures of 
character o f of events, and pictures which, though they may be drawn 
from real life, are painted mainly as the expression of an artistic 
thought or composition. In these objective days purely ideal pictures 
are in a very small minority; Mr. Watts and Sir E. Burne-Jones ore 
the high priests in this oornsr of the temple, where also Lord Leighton 
was a devoted and consistent ministrant during the whole of his 
brilliant career. His last work, “ Clytie,” is fine and impressive in the 
abandon of the worshipping figure; the sky, with its masses of sun- 
illumined clouds, probably cannot be considered as finished, but it 
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shows &e foundSm^Jm^iat unreal and “ brassy ” tone which was a 
r&her jarring notel^Rme^^ of his works. Mr. Watts, in “ The 
Infancy of Jupiter/’ reproduces, with a difference, a dans of picture 
formerly dear to painters of ambitious aims, in which a classic 
legend is made the occasion for a composition of nude figures, with 
the sole object of producing something beautiful and expressive as 
a composition, and in which the figure is treated with almost the 
abstract idealism of sculpture; he does it, as observed, “with a 
difference,” for he imparts to it a warmth and glow of colour to 
which the classic sohool of the last generation were total strangers. 
This kind of thing may be considered pass# by the ultra-modern 
critic; yet surely this is a finer, a more poetic use to make of classic 
legend than to turn it into genre , as Mr. Waterhouse does in the 
painting hung opposite, where he gives the title of “Pandora” to 
a modem middle-olass girl, with her dress slipping off her shoulders, 
opening a gold casket which she has unexpectedly found in the 
middle of a wood. The picture is an excellent one in itself, as far 
as colour and execution go; but this modem habit of laying hold 
of a great ancient poetic legend and reducing it to plain prose 
ought to be protested against; unless an artist is prepared to treat 
such a legend in an ideal and poetic spirit, he should leave it alone; 
we do not want to see Greek myth reduced to genre. The principal 
efforts of ideal painting ore to be found in what seems to be con- 
sidered the more congenial atmosphere of the New Gallery, where 
Mr. Watts’s “ Time, Death, and Judgment,” a much finer repetition, on 
a small scale, of a very large picture painted a good many years ago (a 
mosaic of which is on the exterior of an East London church), shows 
that it is possible to treat allegory within the legitimate limits of the 
art of painting, to express a definite and readily comprehensible mean¬ 
ing through the medium of grandly designed figures and splendid 
colour. Not the less is allegory a most dangerous field for the 
painter, full of pitfalls, as Mr. Watts’s own unnatural and repulsive 
bust of “ Earth,” in the same room, conclusively shows. Of his two 
small pictures of “Adam and Eve,” before and after the Fall, both 
splendid in colour, the latter is by far the finer in conception and 
design; the expression of despair in the face of Adam, the weeping 
Eve turning aside to hide in the veil of her abundant hair, the raven 
which makes an ominous dork purple silhouette in the branches 
behind, and the evil thing crawling in the foreground—not yet a 
serpent, but— 

41 One snake-like cursed of God to love the ground”— 

these go to make up a painting of tragic power, both in the moral 
and artistic sense. But the Eve in the other picture is really absurd; 
no flesh-and-blood woman at all, but a staff statue ten heads in height 
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destitute of all characteristic womanly graraoEJjJ^ In thU as at 
his colossal figure of“ Woman” in tla^WfJMysome yean ago, Mr. 
Watts’s idea seems to be that to oonyey the impression of grandeur 
of soul in the primeval woman it is necessary to deprive her of 
physical charm. That illustrates one of the dangers of trying to 
paint ideas; we come to the other side of the argument in Filippo 
Lippi—t he prior’s view of the matter: 

14 Your business is not to catch men with show, 

With homage to the perishable day, 

But lift them over it, ignore it all, 

Make them forget there’s such a thing as flesh.” 

That is all very well in a sermon or a moral essay; but in painting 
the result is ugliness, and the consequence is that we desert Mr. 
Watts’s Eve at the New Gallery for Mr. Godward’s “ Oampaspe ” at 
the Academy, who in a different sense might no doubt claim the same 
title, “ Naked and not ashamed ” (perhaps not enough so), but wbo is 
at least a splendid specimen of corporeal beauty, and as such repre¬ 
sents one element of what we want from nude painting; when we are 
offered an ugly nude and told that this represents moral beauty, the 
natural answer is that in nude painting we want physical beauty; 
cover her up and express the moral beauty in her countenance; we 
con dispense with the rest. Mr. Watts was less of a moralist, hut a 
better artist, when he painted his “ Daphne.” Far be it from me to 
suggest that such a painting as “ Oampaspe ” represents the real or 
highest value of the nude figure in art; as just implied, it represents 
one element only, the physical perfection of woman as a beautiful 
animal, forming in this case the leading factor in a brilliant decorative 
scheme; it might be placed in a woman’s gymnasium or physical train¬ 
ing-school os an ideal of perfect health and “ condition,” not to be 
attained by tight lacing and physical indolence. But the nude figure 
in Art is meant for something more than that; it is the highest 
medium of abstract poetic expression,^painting as in sculpture; and 
in this sense we seldom see enough made of it in England, we see far 
too many mere studio nudes, representing more or less hard work and 
sound study, but nothing beyond. In this respect Mrs. Normand 
(Henrietta B®e) is much nearer the mark in her charming “ Summer,” 
which is no mere nude study, but a joyous ideal expression of the 
warmth and beauty and delight of summer days. Miss Raphael’s 
* “ Wood-nymph” is obviously a product of French influence, and re¬ 
calls one or two works in recent Salons, where the whole of the landscape 
surrounding is kept down to a conventional low and cold tone in order 
to give sufficient warmth to the figure while treating it in a most 
delioate manner both as to colour and texture; the result in this case is 
very pretfy, and the value of the bit of pale blue in the head-hand is 
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npt toSae overlook 1 * but .the picture is an anomaly in conception; 
one asks what a woodnymph J *»ing hanging clothes on the trees, just 
as one asks, in Mr. Jaoomb-Hood’s pretty hit of paganism, “ The 
Morning of the World,” where the sheet was woven on which the 
satyr’s wife is sitting. “ The Wood-nymph ” professes to he a poetic 
conception, hut is really only a study of the figure under certain con¬ 
ditions of light and colour. As to the big pinky Venus ooming out of 
the sea, in another room, clinquant is the only word to apply to that. 

At the New Gallery are to he found Sir E. Burne-Jones’s contribu¬ 
tions to the year’s art, the works of a painter who is constantly 
making us sigh over the discrepancy between the beauty of his pic¬ 
torial treatment and the poverty of his conceptions. That “ Aurora ” 
should run through the streets of a town beating cymbals to raise the 
world from sleep is a very pretty fancy in itself; but it is a deliberate 
archaism, a Botticelli figure of Aurora running round the basin of a 
little port and across a very realistic plank bridge in the foreground. 
One might enjoy that in an early Renaissance picture, but it is no use 
doing the thing over again now; we cannot be so naive in the nine¬ 
teenth oentury. And then look at the illustration of one of the most 
remarkable incidents in the “ Morte d’Arthur ” legend, the dream of 
Launoelot at the Chapel of the San Graal. The figure of the angel 
ooming out of the chapel is fine in its expression of tenderness mingled 
with rebuke; but what a conception of Launcelot! Sir E. Burne- 
Jones has but one type of face for all his figures, men and women 
alike, and that type a very weak one; and here is Launcelot, the 
great irresistible knight of the legend, represented by this same 
slender figure and small face with the pointed chin; a man who would 
not have strength to wear his armour or wield his sword. No doubt 
realism is to be avoided in illustrating so far-away and drcam-Hke a 
legend as the Morte d’Arthur, but we at least look for a con¬ 
ception in keeping with the legend, in which the idea of the great 
physical strength and bodily massiveness of these fighting knights is 
constantly and emphatically presented to the reader. But the fact is 
that for some reason Sir E. Burne-Jones either will not or cannot 
paint any other than one type of physiognomy, and that has to do 
duty for everything. The result may be consistent in a decorative 
sense, but it is certainly not illustrative. One may apply a similar 
criticism more emphatically to the two figures, each called by Mr. 
Strudwick “ an angel,” but which might be better labelled “ angelic 
millinery.” Angels are rather out of date now, but if one did endea¬ 
vour to form a conception of on angel, it should surely be that of a 
grand being superior to man in appearance and in the expression of 
the glory of combined goodness and energy. An effeminate figure 
clad in a profusion of coloured drapery may satisfy the popular idea 
of church decoration, but os an intellectual conception it is contemp¬ 
tible and ridiculous. 
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A special type of painting, essen tm3],ir gaggyis illustrated in two 
or three pictures in the Academy, irfwhioh the aim seems to be to 
make use of the nude figure neither 'with a view to realism nor to 
abstract beauty, but as an dement in an experimental scheme of 
colour. Mr. Greiffenhagen has been experimenting in this way for 
some time back, and appears this year with a larger work than usual, 

“ The Judgment of Paris,” which the hanging committee seem to 
have appreciated less than, his previous works, from the elevation at. 
which it is hung; and on the whole we rather sympathize with them. 
As a treatment of the famous legend of Mount Ida, it is not prosaic; 
nor is it genre, that must be admitted; but it is absolutely destitute 
of beauty, and suggests the idea of a picture to be executed in tapestry. 
Mir. Fowler’s “ The Coming of Apollo,” a set of nudes of a brown 
(or no) colour and a pasty consistency, seems to belong to the same 
category. It has been humorously hung between two pictures of ex¬ 
ceptionally glaring colour, in order to give the artist the full benefit of 
his endeavours after getting rid of colour. Both these pictures, and 
also that by Mr. Olivier, entitlod “ The Passion Flower,” impress one 
as a special preparation of artistic caviare to meet the tastes of a sect; 
Mr. Olivier’s is undoubtedly clever and interesting—more so than his 
larger work in the New Gallery (which has the disadvantage of being 
perfectly unintelligible, though evidently intended to mean a great 
deal); and possibly something more definite may emerge from these 
experiments, but they are hardly very attractive in their present stage. 
However, the artist who chooses to call himself “ William Stott of’ 
Oldham ” began with much uglier things, and with outrageous draw¬ 
ing of the figure, and having secured public attention by these eccen¬ 
tricities, seoms to bo now beginning to produce pictures, os in his pic¬ 
ture of “ The Rose ” last year (a leaf, by the way, out of Mr. Greif- 
fenhagen’s book), and in his “ Idlers ” this year, a very pretty artistic 
fancy. Another painting of a special quality of colour and idea is 
Mr. Moira’s “ The King’s Daughter,” illustrating (or illustrated by) 
a couplet out of Swinburne; this is tfpSinting with a certain origin¬ 
ality of style, and the effect of the dark melancholy figure in the 
foreground, relieved against the bright worm colouring afforded by 
the joyous gfpup in the distance, is pathetic both in the pictorial and 
the intellectual sense; the picture has a distinct individuality. What, 
is the reason of the admiration apparently bestowed on Mr. Gotch’s 
“ Alleluia,” a row of children with very plain faces and very elab¬ 
orate garments, planted in one plane against a decorative wall, it is 
not very easy to understand, unless that it appeals to the religious 
sentiment of the publio; it is rather superficial art, and is neither 
purely realistic, nor purely symbolical, nor purely deoorative, but an 
anomalous mixture of all three. A symbolical pointer of a very 
different calibre, Mr. Hughes, who has contributed to the Academy 
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a£ various times some t>r interesting and thoughtful of the 

nlawi of pointings whioh combine beauty of colour with poetic or moral 
meaning—notably his “ Viola d’Amore ” of two or three years ago— 
is disappointing this year. “ The First Easter ” is perhaps a rather 
too weighty subject for his delicate style; oertoinly the picture does 
not impress one as among his most successful works. 

To hear that Mr. Tadema hod been painting the Coliseum was 
enough to send one straight to the place in the large room where 
his principal picture is always to be found, with the slight disappoint¬ 
ment of finding that it is only the outside of the great amphitheatre, 
seen over the marble balustrade of a palace-roof in the foreground, 
whioh is the subject of the picture. What one longs to have from 
Mr. Tadema is a painting of the interior of the Coliseum as a great 
spectacle, with a group of spectators as foreground figures, the sweep 
of the circle of crowded seats opposite, and the velarium over all. 
Perhaps he will take us into the building another year. In the 
present picture the exterior is exceedingly interesting as a restoration; 
the masts of the velarium are seen, footed on the ranges of corbels 
which still exist, and the artist has adopted the very probable theory 
that the ranges of exterior arched bays were occupied by sculptured 
figures or groups in marble, which glitter against the shadowed back¬ 
ground, and form an effective contrast to the spaces of red wall 
between. The details of the masonry, however, and the texture of 
the walling, ore not shown with the artist’s usual incisive touch, and 
this portion of the picture seems not to have been quite finished. 
The foreground, with its figures and the grey bronze seated statue on 
the balustrade, is as fine as usual in execution, and the artist shows a 
new and rather fine type of Roman beauty in the dark-haired lady in 
the group, an agreeable variation on the rather too persistent type of 
female head that he has accustomed us to, though it may be questioned 
whether she is not a little too modem. Generally speaking, Mr. 
Tadema more than any other painter has realised that a Roman lady 
-of the Empire was divided by twenty centuries of moral and Cliristian 
•development from a modem lady; she was surrounded by a totally 
different world of ideas; many of the feelings which most contribute 
to form the type and expression of countenance of thet modem lady 
could have had no existence for her; even ordinary chastity, in 
such a society, must have been a mere matter of prudenoe or pride, 
not an ideal of conduct; and to realise the type of persons who i 
formed the audience at the Coliseum it is necessary to realise all 
this. How thoughtless painters often are on this head is instanced 
by such pictures as the one entitled “The Last Days of Pompeii” 
in the first room of the Academy, where a bevy of fair modem girls 
lie about, dad in not very archeological Roman oostume. Girls like 
these, with' these innocent naive faces, could not have existed in 
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such a hot-bed of lust as Pompeii d&cn. Painters wife 

want to realise Boman women of ffie deoadenoe should read Ur. 
Swinburne’s “ Faustine ” first. 

Among the subj eot-piotures which deal with modem life one is 
pre-eminent in pathos and interest—that by Mr. Dioksee, called “ The 
Confession,” a painful scene evidently between husband and wife, 
which would be alm ost too painful were it not for the fine tact and 
artistic fe eling which has led the painter to treat it in a low and con¬ 
ventional key of colour, so as to remove it, as it were, back from the 
plftnft of realism. This is an example of the important power which 
is plaoed in the hands of a painter by the plasticity of method of the 
art, which gives him the opportunity of choosing the exaot degree of 
relation to realism. To have painted these figures as one paints a por¬ 
trait would have been almost shocking to the spectator; by treating 
them as the painter has done they are taken into the region of ideal 
art; it is something like the effect of putting a tragical narrative into 
the conventional form of verse, instead of telling it in blank realistic 
prose. Mr. Dioksee adopted the same method a few years ago in 
a to uchin g painting of a death-bed soene; but this is a finer picture 
in every way, and when we compare this with his brilliant realistic 
painting in “ The Mirror,” in the adjoining room, one must feel very 
much impressed with the versatility of an artist who can carry out in 
such excellent style two works of such opposite method and sentiment. 
This Academy undoubtedly puts Mr. Dioksee in a higher place among 
contemporary painters than he has hitherto token. Mr. Hacker’s 
“ The Cloister or the World P ” is a picture that looks as if it came 
out of the Salon; indeed, as far os idea and composition are concerned, 
one might have expected to find it signed “ Henri Martin,” though it 
is, of course, absolutely different in technique. It tells its story, but 
not very effectively, and hardly appeals much to our feelings. Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes’s “The New Calf,” which lusus natura* is inspected 
by la m pli ght , is a kind of pendant to “ The Smithy,” of last year; the 
character and expression in the diffeH^f figures is carefully studied, 
but the picture is not intereoting, and the faot is that in regard to the 
delineation of human character Mr. Forbes has never yet equalled the 
« Health of ike Bride,” whioh made his reputation; he has painted 
pictures of more powerful effect, but none showing the same variety 
of expression and the same insight into lower-class character. In 
connection with this subject it is to be regretted that we see nothing 
more of Mr. Baoon, whose “Announcement ” two years ago seemed 
to promise us a new painter of humble life of quite exceptional talent. a 
His last year’s painting (which has found admission into this year's 
Solon), though more ambitious in subject, was comparatively oom- 
monplooe in treatment, and this year we have nothing from him. It 
is to be hoped we ore not to lose a new artist who gave su&i excellent 

3 t 2 
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Aomise. my Wood*' wefl-patotodiad Wffiantly- 

Unshed picture of a “A V«Simn Chrisfce^ 
while Mr. Bromley's oomparativdy imigM y ^ 

« While there b life there is Hope,’ 1 is istowtingf A qi ss Hon of 
style mainly. The title «f Mr. Bromley's pfotuxe senl]riifcN to 
the fate of a new-born lamb which has been brought into the hoiwe, 
and is watched by the inmates; os Charles Matthews used to say in 
“Used Up”—“there's nothing in it”; it is the bold, powerful way 
in which the whole thing is painted, the character in the figures, and 
the amount of colour which the artist sees and makes us see in un¬ 
promising comers, that compel our attention. In the “ Venetian 
Christening ” the painting is all on the surface, and the character nil. 
Mr. Melton Fisher is not as happy with “ The Clerkenwell Flower- 
makers” as he was with “Vanity Fair,” last voor; the painting is 
more of mere realism, less of 4 ‘ translation." and the realism is not 
complete, for it is difficult to tell the artificial flowers from real ones; 
this would not have mattered if, like 41 Vanity Fair,” it lmd been 
merely a study of light and colour effect, but the painting is suffi¬ 
ciently realistic in general treatment to make us feel its incomplete¬ 
ness in that respect. The figures are pretty and churacteristic, and 
the scene was worth painting. Mr. (lievallier Taylor’s** Vanities” 
is an effective and pleasant picture of somewhat the same class; and 
in “ Mother and Child ” Mr. F. I). Millet has for once deserted his 
Georgian parlour interiors, and shows us that he can bestow the same 


careful and loving finish upon cottage accessories, besides giving us 
figures of far more human interest than he generally affords us; 
indeed, the young mother in the picture is one of the prettiest modern 
life figures in the Academy. In “A Little Holding,” M. La 
Thangue shows us one of the uses of {minting in seizing and perpetu¬ 
ating a little evanescent effect in out-door life, and pointing out to 
us that even such an incident as the dappled lights and shadows on 
the backs of a flock of ducks under the trees is a part of nature’s 
beauty and interest 1 —asAMwdycus says, “Every lane’s end, every 


shop .... yields a careful man work ”; but M. La Thangue’s 
best work of the year is the picture in the New Gallery, “ Gather¬ 
ing Watercress,” which should be specially noticed og an admirable 
and typical example of a class of work referred to above, in which tho 
object is not the showing of any fact in particular, but the oreutiem 
of a pictorial composition for its own sake, out of every-day materials. 
This shows merely a brook running between hedgerows, a woman in 


(1) Tho picture reminded me of a story related somewhere of Lord Melbourne, who 
wnn calling on some ladies with whom he had been to the open the night before, and 
heard that a yonng man of the party who had also oalled had Mid that he did not care 
for the open, and had passed “ a dull evening.” “ Dull ? ” said the joyous Premier; 

didn't he sgB the fii>h-shops lighted up as we drovo there, and the light refleoted from 
the lobsters’ backs, and wasn't that pleasure enough for one evening \ ” 
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so^d oafQe ieini on theleft in the iffHalfi dMuftoa, Hfkt is the 
oharto of fituiii ^ ^vraxilt ? ItiAalmost impossible to analyse it; what 
we ten dsitoiathat the wftde thfagis painted m a hroad W fifee 
style, and in perfect artistic keeping; that is all one can put in words, 
but every one with an eye far “a picture,” in the artistic sense,will 
reoognise that this is one .par excellence , far more completely and sob- 
oessfully-so than the same artist’s mare popularly effective one in the 
Academy, “In a Cottage Garden,” though there is much to like in 
this also. Another painting of figures and landscape in the Aoademy, 
Ur. Arthur Lemon’s “ The Plough,” has the same kind of‘pictorial 
interest, though not quite to the same extent; it is not so oompletdy 
balanced as a composition. 

Battle pictures ore usually an element in our exhibitions now, 
and a great change has come over them of late years; instead of being 
dramatically arranged, with clouds of smoke and heroes in magnificent 
attitudes, there is generally a genuine attempt to get a correct notion 
of the facts and to paint the event as it happened; and to no one are 
we so much indebted for this as to Ur. Crofts, whose spirited picture 
of the capture of a battery of French guns at Waterloo—a real 
downright “scrimmage”—though not one of his most impressive 
works, quite keeps up his reputation for vigour and energy in that 
class of painting. One would like to know, however, why he intro¬ 
duced that bit of sentimental dap-trap of the church spire and its gilt 
cross showing above the smoke, and what is the church F The 52nd 
regiment, which did the deed, was on the extreme right of the Eng¬ 
lish line; the guns captured must therefore have been on the French 
left, and thore could have been no ohurch to bo Been nearer than 
Uont St. Jean, at least a mile and a-half away; unless the 
chapel at Ilougoumont had a spire like a village church. 1 Ur. 
Gow has lately been painting Peninsular war scenes, which well 
deserve to be thus put on reoord in painting, as part of our na¬ 
tional history, and the “Fording oMhe Bidassoa,” with a crowd 
of small figures very carefully painted, is one of his best works 
of the kind, and a picture with a good landscape effect as well. 
It may be observed, however, that if Wellington and his staff 
have crossed by the ford in the same way as the bulk of the army, 
their horses show no sign of it. Ur. Wyllie paints an interesting 
pioture commemorating a naval action in the old “wooden walls” 
days, where we see in perspective the outside of an old line-of-battle 
ship with her “ tumbling-home ” sides, and all her details care- 

(1) An anbhiteot may be excused for observing, also, that the cross is set crooked on 
the spire. It is odd how few painters oan set up a spire and its finial straight, or draw 
a dome in oorreot perspective. 
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fylly given. The shows, what is apparently not generally 

known, that our navaT actionS- In the early part of the century were 
fought by crews stripped to the waist; the sailors, however, are surely 
rather types of the man-of-war’s-man of the present day than of the 
period indicated. 

What is the object of landscape painting P To give the actual 
effect of the scene? If so, Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s “ An Orchard in 
Wales ” is a triumph in this respect; it looks as if one could walk 
into it, and is full of sunshine, and of wonderful reality of foreground 
detail. But is it paradoxical to suggest that the object is to give not 
merely thl facts of nature, but something more than nature ? To 
co-ordinate the scene into one whole, in which its essential character 
and sentiment are conveyed rather than the details. Is it not here that 
our painters rather come short, and that the French are in the right 
in maintaining that we have not “ a school of landscape ” ? The 
French Salons will be treated in these pages, I believe, by another 
and an able hand; but without trenching on his province, I may here 
cite M. Didier-Pouget’s grand landscape, “ La Lande aux bruycres,” 
as an instance of the distinction suggested. Here we have everything 
subordinated to the one expression desired, the sweep of the lines of 
the country, and the broad masses of shadow on the slope in the 
middle distance. Mr. Murray’s landscapes in the Academy are con¬ 
ventionalised in regard to the massing and treatment of the middle 
distance trees, but they seem ragged and deficient in coherence, as if 
the result of a resolute refusal to “ compose ” at all. From this point 
of view the finest landscapes in the Academy may be said to be Mr. 
North’s “Late Summer in England,” a noble study in masses of 
warm and rich colour—not, perhaps, strictly that of nature, but 
recalling Turner’s reply to the person who remarked that he could 
not sec all that colour in the scene—“ Don’t you wish you could ? ” 
Mr. Watarlow’s “ Clouds O’er the Sea,” a work of perfect unity of 
style and sentiment; Mr. Aumonier’s “ In the Fen Country,” and a 
small landscape that may easi^be passed over, “ Vanishing Light— 
a North Devon Pastural,” by Mr. Schofield, a perfectly artistic little 
picture. Mr. Mark Fisher is a landscape painter with a style, but his 
“Environs of Algiers” is hardly one of his best efforts. In “The 
Bain is Over and Gone,” Mr. Parsons gives, with great reality, the 
look of a wet country road after rain, which is the best point in the 
picture; and Mr. Waterlow’s “ The Glow of Evening ” is a charming 
work, especially in the treatment of the tenderly-tinted masses of 
cloud; but it has not the unity of his smaller work before referred to. 
At the New Gallery we have Mr. Adrian Stokes’s large picture, 
“Behind the Dunes,” a beautiful composition, though not marked by 
quite his usual freshness of open-air effect, and the bounding line of 
the rising ground against the sky seems cut out rather hardly, instead of 
appearing to round off from the eye; still, this is on exceedingly fine 
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work. In a very different manner Mr. Priestman makes a powerful 
effect with “ Under a Thunder Cloud^iPharflale **; the intense bright¬ 


ness of the white cloud in the sunshine is very fine, and quite in the 
spirit of Constable. There has been a good deal of special attempt at 
painting moonlight effect this year, of which two examples, by Mr. 
E. Stott and Mr. F. Hall, hang as interesting pendants in the New 
Gallery. In the latter, which is altogether a fine composition, the 
effect of disseminated radiance in the sky is conveyed perhaps as well 
as it is possible to convey such on effect by pigments. Mr. Brett has 
a new experiment in painting a rainbow, which he has tried twice 
over. His larger work, “ A Soene on the North Devon Coast,” is very 
true to the character of that bleak, inhospitable shore, and the effect 
of the distant water in full light is very striking. Mr. Somerscales, 
in his powerful painting, “ Volunteers for a Boat’s Crew ” in mid- 
ocean, has somehow lost that remarkable effect of partial gleam on a 
dark sea, with which he surprised everyone in his first Academy 
picture, two or three years ago, but the present treatment may br. 
true to the conditions of light in the scene, which ore different. 
Mr. Hemy’s “ Through Air and Sea ” is a fine effect of strong breeze 
and grey sea, with a croft straining through it. But on the whole it 
cannot be said that there is this year any sea picture of the first 
importance, or representing the best that its author has done. 

The most important works in sculpture at the Academy ore a colos¬ 
sal and a miniature one. The equestrian statue of Lord Roberts, by 
Mr. Horry Bates, has been erected in the courtyard of Burlington 
House, or rather the full-sized model of it, on a pedestal designed by 
on architect, Mr. Belcher, whose name, however, does not appear in 
the catalogue, and has been consequently omitted in the press notices. 
The point is important, for in France it has been long ago the custom 
that every such work is commissioned jointly to a sculptor and an 
architect, who work together in the design of sculpture and pedestal, 
and the co-operation of the architect is always publicly anS officially 


recognised. Mr. Bates has succeedecUpr giving to his equestrian group 
a freedom and breadth of style whichrenders it less like a mere figure 
of an officer on parade than is the case with some of our equestrian 
statues, though from a sculpturesque point of view the military cos¬ 
tume is on almost hopeless difficulty. The pedestal, with its angle 
oolumns and sculptured frieze of marching soldiers, is effective without 
losing due subordination to the sculpture, and the two subsidiary 
figures at each end of it are finely contrasted and form, perhaps, the 
most effective portion of the whole. The miniature is Mr. Gilbert’s 
beautiful little “ St. George,” in aluminium for the armour and other 
accessories, and ivory for the face and hands; a semi-realistic combi¬ 
nation which would be fatal to abstract ideal in a large sculpture, but 
is quite in keeping in a miniature. The detail of the arms and armour 
is beautiful; but perhaps the most remarkable portion of the whole 
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ifltthe Jdnd of flnnniilfwrn njmibolism of the dragon trampled under 
foot, which forms the pedestalicPthe little figure—a most curious and 
original fancy. Besides these, and Mr. Gilbert’s powerful portrait of 
Professor Owen, it can hardly be said that there is any work of great 
importance among the figure sculptures of the year; the best work, 
the one which exhibits the greatest intensity and concentration of style 
and expression, is Mr. Mullins’s figure of Cain, at the New Gallery. 
At the Academy, Mr. Swynnerton’s decorative group for the upper 
portion of a fountain shows vigour and originality; Mr. Gosoombe 
John’s bas-relief, “ The Glamour of the Bose,” is a pretty and sug¬ 
gestive sculptured poem, a little spoiled by the weak treatment of the 
female head, which is surely very long and narrow in proportion and 
rather weakly modelled. Mr. Lucchesi’s figure, “The Flight of 
Fancy,” deficient in beauty of form but very bright and expressive, is 
one of the best of the larger works, and Mr. Pegram’s “ Labour ” 
is a fine and pathetic figure. Two decorative works, Mr. Natorp’s 
“RegattaCup,” and Mr. Mabkennal’s “Centre-piece for Dining-table,” 
.are admirable of their kind, the latter especially; it may be a little 
too solid and massive in style for that class of object, but it is an ex- 
■ceedingly fine and original piece of design. 

The publio pay little attention to the architectural room, which 
. moreover, as already observed, is very unsatisfactory as affording any 
illustration of architecture, consisting mainly of pictures of buildings, 
which are mostly of little interest as pictures, and naturally seem very 
dull work in comparison with the real pictures in the remainder of the 
Gallery, while they mostly afford no means of estimating the working 
out of the design, a matter which the public have never as yet been 
encouraged by the Academy even to endeavour to consider. Mr. 
Wilson’s drawings for the Lady Chapel at Morple Church, and the 
west-end of St. Augustine’s, Highgate, are indeed fine and impressive 
-as wateitt&lour drawings, but owing to their entire absence of any in¬ 
dication of plan, structure, or even material, it may be a question 
whether they ought not ratheFto-find place in the water-colour room. 
The large model of the proposed additions and restorations to Barn- 
borough Castle, by Mr. Ferguson, with the object of restoring it to 
habitable condition, forms on exhibit of some general interest, and is 
surrounded by plans of each portion which explain the intention. 
The drawings exhibited include pictorial representations of some fine 
and picturesque buildings, and show that our contemporary architec¬ 
ture is not so deficient in variety and originality as is sometimes main¬ 
tained ; but to go into the subject in detail would involve considerations 
which few non-arohitectural readers would enter into, and which, in 
fact, would be of little use until the art of architecture is illustrated at 
the Royal Academy in a more systematic and adequate manner than 
it has ever been yet. H. Heatucote Statiiam. 
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During the present month of June, the British people mil be invited 
by two events to seriously review their fiscal position. In the first 
place, there will be a meeting of the Chambers of Commerce of the 
Empire, at which the whole question of inter-imperial trade relations 
will be discussed; in the second, the Cobden Club and its supporters 
will celebrate the jubilee of what they ore pleased to call Free Trade. 
June, therefore, promises to mark a stage in a great controversy. It 
may, if opportunities are properly utilised, be turned to account by 
those who are not prepared to subscribe to the Cobdenite ticket; it 
may, on the other hand, if in the minds of the British people the 
Cobden Club arguments are held to be the more weighty, serve only 
to establish more firmly the system which has prevailed since 1846. 
Hence the Cobden Club and the British Empire Trade League should 
both be up and doing in a cause which goes to the very root of our 
national prosperity. In the Chambers of Commeroe conference, Sir 
Howard Vincent—who has for some years now done yeoman service 
on behalf of the trade unity of the Empire—and his fellow Leaguers, 
should find as much encouragement to persist in the agitation hitherto 
successfully fostered, as was afforded by the Ottawa Conference two 
years ago. The reports received from Mr. Lowles, M.P.—who has just 
been to Australia on a mission, partly personal, partly on behalf of the 
Empire Trade League—and the debates of the representatives of the 
Chambers, will add to the evidence already in hand, of the drift of 
Colonial opinion. Whatever the enthusiasm which may characterize 
the Cobdenite celebration, the participants in the rejoicing cannot but 
fed. that the position they hold is assailed by forces odvancin^from all 
comers of a world-wide empire. Cobdenism is less and less n^nised 
as on impregnable fiscal fortress, and the^tack becomes more and more 
confident. Cobdenism iB on its defence. That the British people 
will take more than a languid interest in the controversy is certain. 
It involves the future of the various countries in the Empire; it 
touches the pockets and the patriotism of the race; it means a step 
forward or a step backward in that movement towards British federa¬ 
tion which was so comprehensively dealt with in the May number of 
this Review. 

There are, probably, very few people who would deny that the 
tariff arrangements of the British Empire are highly anomalous. 
That the mother country should enjoy absolutely no advantages in her 
own colonies save those which her own enterprise and merit secure, 
strikes one, on the face of it, as a little absurd. We owe this position 
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to a quarter of a centrums folly in both our commercial and our 
Colonial policy. We owe it to the Manchester School and to narrow 
views of freedom, which resulted in the taking back with one hand 
what was given with the other. We adopted Free Trade, and we 
gave the Colonies self-government under conditions whioh rendered 
inevitable the imposition of import duties on the mother country’s 
goods. Both Free Trade and Colonial autonomy were agreed to 
under misconceptions, which, in the light of events, appear about as 
wild as politician and crank ever entertained. The legislation carried 
on June 26th, 1846, was panic legislation. Sir Robert Feel’s sudden 
conversion was a panic conversion, and not long after the ports had 
been thrown open to the world, he expressed his doubts as to the 
wisdom of his action. 1 The £80,000 subscribed as a testimonial to 
Cobden, within a week of the passage of the Com Law Repeal Bill, 
was sufficient proof of the excited state of the public feeling to which 
Sir Robert Peel responded. 

The people had to be saved from starvation—starvation threatened 
by temporary disaster—and Sir Robert Feel, having suddenly capitu¬ 
lated to Cobdenism, became, like all sudden converts, an extremist. It 
was assumed that we should be the pioneers in a movement which would 
end in the abolition of protective duties in every country in the world. 
Cobden prophesied that within ten years Free Trade would be univer¬ 
sal. Disraeli equally confidently prophesied, that the time would 
come when the demand for a return to some form of protection would 
be made on bended knees, by the representatives of the working 
classes. In 1860, Cobden showed his respect for the theories so dear 
to his heart in the forties, by undertaking to negotiate a reciprocity 
treaty with France. The great apostle of Free Trade clearly did not 
consider a one-sided fiscal system inviolable. Cobden himself would 
not have subscribed to the sweeping characterization of any question- 
ing a system as “ immoral,” as Lord Fairer once did. Adam 

Smith lumself acknowledged that, if facts supported it, a departure 
from Free Trade was permit*^, and Adam Smith would assuredly 
never have recognised, as a child of his principles, the system which is 
now on the eve of its jubilee. 

If, however, we may venture to call the wisdom of British Free 
Trade in question, what is to be said of the manner m which our 
statesmen approached certain great colonial questions in the two 
decades following the abolition of the Corn Laws P Unwisdom was 
never writ larger on any policy than on that which controlled the 
concession of self-government to the colonies of Australia, South 
Africa, and North America. We gave them autonomy, unfettered by 
any consideration of our own commercial interests, and in .the avowed 
belief, held not exclusively by the Manchester school, that the colonies 

(1) The OreviUe Memoirs. (Second Fart, 1837-1862.) 
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were destined in the early future to beoome independent staw. It 
is hardly too much to say that the constitutions granted to the colonic! 
were regarded as stepping-stones to unattached nationhood. The 
Manchester school believed it would be a good thing to out them adrift; 
and the mare conservative of our politicians considered it inevitable 
that they should sooner or later wish to set up house for themselves. 
As Mr. Disraeli said in 1872, we ought only to have granted self- 
government on the condition that we secured some privileges in 
colonial markets. So far, however, were our financiers and statesmen 
from desiring to secure such privileges, that in 1862 and 1865 they 
positively entered into engagements with Belgium and the German 
Zollverein which specifically forbade the colonies to accord the goods 
of the mother country any consideration denied to the Belgian or 
the German. All that the unique generosity of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment could bring itself to demand was that the colonies should not 
impose a higher tax on the goods of the old country than they levied 
on those of the foreigner. And for the last sixteen years, Canada has 
begged Great Britain to denounce these embodiments of tariff absur¬ 
dity. Lord Salisbury has searched in vain for reasons justifying the 
insertion of the disabling clauses in the treaties of 1862-65, and well 
may those who examine them in the present day wonder what pos¬ 
sessed the statesmen who agreed to them. 

Under the joint influence of Free Trade at home and Self-Govern¬ 
ment in the Colonies, what has been the history of Great Britain? 
That the mother country is better off in 1896 than she was in 1846 it 
would be ridiculous to dispute. Her capital account is larger, her income 
is greater, the cost of living is cheaper, the evidences of her prosperity 
are on every hand. And all this has happened under Free Trade. 

“ Could anything,” one’s Cobdenite friends ask, “ be more conclusive 
that Free Trade is the thing P ” But what are the facts ? We in 
Free Trade Britain have only shared the prosperity whicMjM^orld^ 
in general has enjoyed, and we have, durinfi^jjppBars, managed to 
yield up our pride of place in mari^gAitiSffoour own. We have 
brought agriculture to such a pass that it is necessary to introduce an 
Agriculturalists’ Belief Bill, which will annually transfer £1,500,000 
from the packets of the manufacturing dosses, and we have to look 
to the foreigner to supply us with two-thirds of the bread necessary to 
our existence. Trade has moved against us continually during the entire 
half century. “ When Free Trade was adopted in 1846,” wrote Mr. 

J. Beaufort Hurlbert of Canada, fourteen years ago, 1 “ English im¬ 
ports and exports were nearly equal; in 1880 her imports were 
within a few pounds of £410,000,000, and her exports were but 
£222,000,000 — little over half.” In 1894 our imports were 

(1) Protection and Free Trade: Eietory of Tariff* and What they Teach . By J. Beaufo 
Hurlbert, M.A., LL.D. Ottawa. 1882. 
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£408,800,000, and our exports £215,000,000. We have year by 
/ear in point of value per head bought more and sold less, and the 
divergence appears to acquire momentum with time. In the first 
four months of this year, for instance, we increased our imports, over 
the same period of 1895, by £12,000,000. An ordinary business 
estimate would suggest that, having bought £12,000,000, we probably 
sold £13,000,000 by way of securing a profit. What actually hap¬ 
pened? We sold only £9,000,000. In other words, we were 
£3,000,000 sterling out of pocket. 

From the elaborate statistics of the trade of the British Empire, 
drawn up in 1889 by Sir Rawspn Eawson, 1 it is clear that though 
we pay less for our goods than we did, we get still less for those which 
we have to sell. The volume of our exports grows at a greater rate 
than that of our imports perhaps, but bulk is secured at the sacrifice of 
price. Thus it would appear from Sir Eawson llawson’s figures that 
in 1888 we bought 27,000,000 tons of goods far £386,000,000, 
and we sold 31,000,000 tons for £298,000,000. The fact and the 
moral of the situation were tersely and convincingly put a little more 
than a year ago by a writer in the Quarterly Rwiac. He compares 
1874 and 1894, and asks us to seriously consider the position. The 
comparison reveals that 

“ Whereas our exports bring us in nearly 23£ millions sterling less than wo 
received twenty years ago, our imports cost us more by nearly 38J millions. 
The balance of trade against us in 1894 was over 134 millions. According to a 
certain school of economists this balance is advantageous to us, and should not 
be described os ‘ against 'us. It is a proof of our wealth, no doubt, but only 
because none but a very wealthy country onuld stand such a drain upon her 
resources. To maintain that a balance of imports over exports is an advantage 
is puro fanaticism. If a business firm acted upon such on idea its bankruptcy 
would be only a quostion of time. It will bo only a question of time with us as 
a nation if the adverse balance goes on increasing, although the time may bo 
mg. * a»mv)ging that the estimate which puts our annual recoipts from foreign 
investment* ut °00,000 is approximately correct, it does not clear our 
adverse balance of trauu. * it .did, there would be no compensation for the 
balance of trade against us; becau»«., if the balance were in our favour, the 
interest on our foreign investments would be due all the some. To contond that 
the state of affairs is satisfactory because the returns of our foreign investments 
are taken in goods, is analogous to supposing that a man of business whose 
outgoings are greater than his receipts, so for as his business is concerned, is in 
a Bound commercial position owing to his receipt of on outside income from 
Consols.” 

The simple truth is that, in a business sense, Free Trade Britain 
does not pay her way. The country is saved from bankruptcy by 
the interest on savings largely accumulated in the days of protection, 

(1) Sequel to Synopsis of. Tariffs and Trade of the British Empire . Prepared and 
presented to the Commercial Committee of the Imperial Federation League. By Sir 
Bawson W. Bawson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 1889. 
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by the influx of millions into British pockets from gold disco^ies in 
the Colonies, and by outside earnings, such as those of the British 
mercantile marine, which, in the past, has been the world’s carrier, 
but which in the future will have to contend with competitors who 
are yearly strengthening their position. Nor should we forget that 
we ore the creditor power of the world, and that every sovereign 
we lent twenty years ago commands double, or more than double, the 
amount of commodities it represented then. The fact that we have 
managed to pay our way without difficulty of any sort, may serve as 
a hint of the abounding affluence in which we should be rioting, if 
we had been in the enjoyment of a profit on trade, at the same time 
that our income from other sources continued. 

Is it wonderful that as these things come to be recognised more and 
more clearly, the idea of some modification of our present fiscal 
arrangements should find favour in an increasing number of eyes P 
Publio opinion at home and in the Colonies has moved apace in the 
direction of an inter-imperial Customs Union, and the heavy economic 
broadsides of Lord Bipon and Lord Farrer have not served materially 
to check the movement. The fact that Mr. Chamberlain himself is 
not unwilling to consider such a departure, is the best possible proof 
of the hold which the idea has taken on the minds of the public. 
Like a good many others, however, Mr. Chamberlain seems to be of 
opinion that the long and exhaustive despatch indited by Lord Bippn, 
when Secretary of State for the Colonies, is an unanswerable exposi¬ 
tion of the reasons for not adopting the suggestions of the Ottawa 
Conference, with a view to a Customs arrangement between the 
various parts of the Empire in their mutual interest. Lord Bipon 
met the enthusiasm of the Colonies with a cold douche of Cobdenism. 
If Great Britain were to adopt a preferential tariff against the 
foreigner, he foresaw diversion of trade from natural channels, 
increased taxation of the people at home, owing to an. 
increase in the cost of living, and harm to oureiflMpliPnh^jSg^ade. 
Seeing that man for man our Colapeft^l^Detter customers than 
foreigners—it has been estimated mat one Australian is worth six¬ 
teen or seventeen Americans as British customers—it might be asked 
whether b^ seeking no advantage in Colonial ports (which, by the 
way, we spend money to protect), and by giving none in our own to 
the Colonist, we ore enoouraging trade along natural channels P The 
natural channels of British trade are those which connect the mother 
countiy and the Colonies, and which we do nothing to improve. 
Again, how increased taxation or new burdens would be laid on the 
people, I fail to understand. Bevenue would be raised at the ports 
by.the imposition of moderate duties, and the people would sell goods 
in their own markets which the foreigner now supplies. Ample 
compensation should be forthcoming in work and wages for any extra 
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burddL which might oonoeivably result from the change. As for 
bur carrying trade it seems to me that the best way to preserve it is 
to insure the rapid growth of business between the mother country 
and the Colonies. British merchants would be more likely to employ 
British ships than is the foreigner, who is now making such strides, 
both as trader and carrier. Lord Bipon made a great point of the 
difficulty and possible sacrifice which would be involved in the de¬ 
nunciation of the Belgian and German Treaties. The annual value 
of the exports of the United Kingdom to those countries, he said, 
was in 1893:— 

To Germany . ♦ £28,000,000 

To Belgium. . * . 13,000,000 

£41,000,000 

and to the self-governing Colonies £35,000,000. We should, so he 
seemed to argue, be risking £41,000,000 in the hope of improving on 
the £35,000,000. But Lard Bipon was very wide of the mark. The 
actual British and Irish produce sold to Belgium and Germany in 
1893, amounted to £24,000,000. 

The note which has been sounded since Lord Jersey made his 
report to the Imperial Government on the Ottawa Conference is, that 
by a preferential arrangement we should be conferring benefits on 
the Colonies altogether out of proportion to those which we should 
get in return. But the question is should we enjoy any advantages Y 
If we did, it would not matter in the least how great were the advan¬ 
tages enjoyed by the Colonies. It would, indeed, be practically 
impossible to advance the interest of the Colonies under a preferential 
tariff without advancing our own. For such a tariff no stronger 
argument could be urged by the most eloquent of tongues than waB 
contained in a few of the facts elicited at the Iron Trade Conference 

Jiondon early in May. We have yielded up our supremacy in the 
iron S l^“ n w : ^^y^ted States, and in India and the Colonies are 
being undersold to whioh is seriously dimin is h ing the 

orders for the home article. In 'India the imports of iron and steel 
from Great Britain have fallen off by 34 per cent., while those from 
Germany hav e increased by 700 per cent. Cheapness of labour 
enables the foreigner to accomplish the great work of ruining British 
industry. The Colonies have conditionally offered us privileges which 
would enable us to cope with that cheap labour, and the response from 
those in authority so far has not been very encouraging. Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain, happily, does not oppose to the idea a blank negative; he has 
asked the Colonies to better their offer, and whilst it is to be hoped 
that they will do so, if they can, it surely behoves the British capitalist 
and the British working man to go into the matter with a view 
to determining whether preferential treatment would not be to their 
mutual advantage. 
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To my mind, the great interest of this problen is that difficulties 
which at first seem insuperable tend to diminish on dose examination. 
Take the greatest difficulty of alL—food. The Eree Trader inyaziably 
meets the advocate of some form of Customs Union with the remark: 
“ The thin end of the wedge of Protection onoe inserted, taxation of 
the people’s food in the interest of the agriculturist would follow.” 
The cheap loaf is invoked so successfully that even Lord Salisbury 
has been compelled publicly to renounce the mildly-protectionist views 
which he has enunciated on more than one oocasion in the last fifteen 
years. Above all, he has deemed it essential to party salvation to 
declare that of course it would not do to tax com. If that were an 
irrefutable condusion, it may at onoe be said that a Customs Union 
within the Empire would never come within the range of practical 
politics. Can we, then, look to the Colonies to supply us with our 
food in 6uch quantities that the price to the consumer will not be 
materially, if it is at all, affected P I am sanguine enough to think 
that not only can we do this, but that we may at the same time look 
to an unprecedented demand for labour in the Colonies, which many 
thousands of our surplus population would barely satisfy. True, the 
Colonies would not immediately be able to send us aU the com we 
need. Boughly, we import 180 millions of bushels of wheat out of 
the 235 millions we consume. If we took the whole of the surplus 
wheat of the Colonies and India, we should be left with a deficiency, 
according to a calculation made by Mr. James Long some months 
ago, 1 of 100 million bushels. But within a very few years the 
Colonies and India could more than meet the demand. Ab Mr. Long 
showed, there ore in Canada alone 500 million acres of land fit in 
every way for wheat, barley, and potato growing. That acreage is 
one hundred times larger than the extra amount which need be placed 
under cultivation to insure the ability of the Empire to feed itself. 
If 5 millions of acres were to be utilised for the puri m i*. 

55,000 formers would be required. C anaftp ; i jNxmld. if properly 
supported, feed the Empire for a oenM^rniore to come. It might, 
indeed, easily be made what Sir Charles Tupper called it the other 
day, “ the great granary of the world.” 2 What any considerable 
increase in the population and business of Canada, such as would occur 
under a preferential arrangement, would mean to the mother country 
we may easily judge from the past. Although Canadians individually 
are not nearly such good customers as Australians or South Africans, 
it is a striking fact that in 1894 Canada, with her population of 5 
millions, purchased British goods to the extent of 6*3 millions sterling, 

(l) Nineteenth Century, January, 1E9G. 

[-) Itia noteworthy that owing to drought Australia recently ran short of corn, and 
«ent orders to the United States and to Canada for a supply. The Canadian article 
was deemed so superior to that of the United States, that the next order was sent to 
Canada only. 
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whilst Russia with her 100 and odd millions of population only took 6*8 
millions sterling, and America with her 65 millions of population, 18 
millions. In other words, one Canadian buys as much of Great Britain 
as 4 Americans or more than 20 Russians. If we are the business 
people we claim to be, we ought not to hesitate an instant as to our 
duty to ourselves. 

Having made it dear that the Colonies, with due encouragement, 
oould send us/the com we need, let us for the sake of argument ask 
what would happen if they failed, say, to send us a full supply by 
some 20 or 30 million bushels ? We should turn to the foreigner, 
and foreign com being taxed to however limited an extent, does it 
not follow that the price of bread would go up P It seems to me, I 
confess, that some advocates of a moderate import duty on foreign com 
have not realised the strength of their position. Lord Dunraven, 
a few years ago, made a most useful discovery to the effect that it 
does not follow that import duties will necessarily increase the cost of 
the loaf. In France and Germany, the price of bread remained 
stationary or fell during the years 1882-1889, notwithstanding 
additions to the import duties. 1 Mr. J. G. Colmer, in the essay 
which divided the thousand pounds prize for the best Imperial Customs 
Union scheme offered by the Statist , a suggests a duty of Is. per 
quarter, in the belief that this would have no effect on the cost 
of a loaf. As he says, the price of wheat in recent years has varied 
as much as 10s. a quarter without appreciably affecting the price 
of bread. It is quite certain that the price would not have been 
seriously influenced by the maintenance of the original Is. 
registration duty, the abandonment of which, Mr. Chamberlain said 
the other night in Parliament, means a loss of something like 
£2,000,000 annually to our revenue. Mr. Colmer points out that 2s.6d. 
quarter on wheat would amount to a farthing a loaf; and the response 

is that the price of the loaf would immediately be 
put up a half-penn^^2^Bt it is by no means certain that even 5s. 
would have this result, it is forgotten that colonial wheat would take 
the place of foreign to such an extent that the duty would be levied 
on at the utmost, say, ten per cent, of our necessary supply; conse¬ 
quently even a 5s. import duty would only amount to about sixpence 
per quarter on the whole. 

Whatever the direction they may take, there is little room for 
doubt that we are on the eve of developments in our relations with 
the Colonies, politically and commercially. We have a great oppor¬ 
tunity that, once rejected, may never recur. The Colonies seem prepared 
to negotiate a preferential tariff, and to us such a tariff would prove 
ultimately, if not instantly, more important than to them. The 

(1) Nineteenth Century , March, 1891. 

(2) Supplement to Statist, May 2, 1896 
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Colonies have a population of 10,000,000 to-day: fifty yea™ henc^ 
they will have a population perhaps nearer 50,000,000. Combined 
with India we should have at our command markets in which 
400,000,000 of people would be purchasers. Why let the world, 
which gives us nothing, continue to enjoy the same rights in 
those markets that we enjoy P Under Sir Charles Tupper, Canada’s 
efforts will be quickened. In the pages of this Review, 1 before 
Chambers of Commerce, in his manifesto to the Canadian people, 
and in his speeches during the electoral oampaign, the present 
Prime Minister of the Dominion has advanced most cogent 
reasons for an Imperial Zollverein, and evinced the profoundest 
conviction that it is essential to the maximum prosperity of both 
the mother country and the Colonies. Very few voices of influence 
in Greater Britain have been raised against it. Mr. G. H. Reid, of 
New South Wales, greeted Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Canada. 
Club with some gloomy predictions of the consequenoes which would, 
follow the abandonment of Free Trade in Great Britain. In Mr. 
Reid’s opinion, other nations do not quarrel with us now because we- 
buy so many millions of pounds’ worth of their goods. British Free- 
Trade, he says, has been a guarantee of the world’s peace. The theory 
is almost as pretty as the practice has been costly. If Great Britain 
remains at peaoe only beoause she spends her money so freely and so 
unprofitably, as she has done during the past fifty years, it can only 
be said of her conduct that it is magnificent, but it is not business. If' 
we do not soon elect to join the Colonies in sorqe tariff arrangement, 
we shall find that they will adopt measures still further restrictive of’ 
our markets. In his speech at Winnipeg on May 10th, Sir Charles:. 
Tupper said that he looks confidently forward to being engaged at a 
very early date, in conjunction with the Australasian and South 
African Colonies, in drawing up a scheme that will secure the bo on of 
preferential trade. If the mother country, I take Jgree 

to an Imperial Zollverein, the Colonie s wi 11 jSvourto mrm a 
union among themselves; and if that iaffS; Canada will probably find 
it necessary to reconsider her position as regards the United States. 
She might have preferential advantages in the Republio to-morrow, if 
she liked, an<^ she will not resist the blandishments of the Washington 
intriguers for ever, if we do not afford her some reason for doing so. 
Mr. R. S. Ashton, who divided the Statist prize with Mr. Colmer, 
naively argues that the only possible Customs Union is one based on 
Great Britain’s fiscal system. 3 We might agree with Mr. Ashton that 
Free Trade has been the unqualified blessing in Great Britain which 
he 'dearly believes, and still fail to see how young countries, which 
have no outside sources of income, could afford to risk the divergence 

(1) Fortnightly Review, August, 1892. 

(2) Supplement to tlie Statist, Muy 9th, 1836. 
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of values in imports and exports, which is now characteristic of the 
British Board of Trade Returns. It is, perhaps, too early yet to form 
an opinion of the results of the reintroduotion of Free Trade in New 
South Wales, but it is at least noteworthy that whereas in the first 
four months of 1895, under moderate protection, the exports of the 
Colony exoeeded imports by £1,000,000, in the first four months of 
1896, under Free Trade, exports show a serious decrease, and imports 
have gone up to such an extent that they exoeed exports by £700,000! 

Free Trade, real Free Trade, that is, not partially free imports and 
impartially fettered exports, is an eoonomic oounsel of perfection. 
Even Free Trade within the Empire is not possible at the moment; 
the Colonies must have import duties for revenue purposes; but as 
population increases, the difficulties of collecting revenue by more direct 
means will diminish. Free Trade within the Empire is a possibility of 
the future, but there will be no Empire to adopt Free Trade if we do not 
make a beginning with a preferential tariff. To our diplomatists, as 
Lord Salisbury has repeatedly asserted, such a tariff would be exceed¬ 
ingly useful, because it would enable them to offer something for 
something; to our working classes and our capitalists it would mean 
expanding markets of incalculable value. Free Trade, as Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood once wrote, should be a variable expedient. 
We have proved the force of that argument in India, where the 
Radical Government which rejected Mr. Rhodes’ offer of special 
treatment for the mother country’s goods in Rhodesia, was com¬ 
pelled to re-adopt oustoms duties to save our Eastern Empire from 
bankruptcy, and but for our amazing wealth and illimitable 
resource, we should have proved it long since in Great Britain 
also. To assist agriculture to any large extent at home is, perhaps, 
impossible, without resort to an extreme form of protection, but 
.it ^is not impossible to help the business of the country generally 

of the Empire by moderate imposts. 
The FrSe TradSNB^^fie ruin of agriculture on the ground that 
the interests of the whole Gcfok^mty are greater than the interests of 
a class. Much more forcibly may the advocate of an Imperial Customs 
Union contend that the interests of the Empire are greater than 
those of England; and there is this much to be said in defence of the 
latter argument which cannot be urged in favour of the former: in 
advancing the interests of the whole, we should not ruin, but advance, 
the interests of the part. Under a preferential tariff England would 
take a new lease of vigorous and prosperous life, and the Empire 
would become a more potent force for good than it has ever been. 

Edward Salmon. 
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It is my object in this article to show, as briefly and as dearly as I can, 
the practical use that the British South Afrioa Company has made 
hitherto of its Imperial concession. Even supposing the limits of spaoe 
allowed, it would still be foreign to my purpose to enter into any dis¬ 
cussion as to the abstract merits or demerits of the system, under which 
the task of developing new territories has at different times been de¬ 
volved by the Imperial Government to public companies in virtue 
of a Royal Charter. Again, even if I were not debarred from 
any such controversy by the fact that the proceedings of the Char¬ 
tered Company are to be made the subject of legal investiga¬ 
tion, it would not be necessary for the object I have in view to 
express any opinion as to the financial operations of the Company, 
or as to the extent to which they are or are not responsible for the origin 
or the consequenoes of Dr. Jameson’s raid. Even if I admitted— 
which I assuredly do not—the justioe of my friend Mr. Labouohere’s 
assumption that the Chartered Company had sacrificed the interests of 
its shareholders to the personal interests of its founders and promoters, 
or that its action with regard to the South African Republic had been 
influenced by pecuniary considerations of the most sordid character, 
this admission would not affect my contention that the Company has 
rendered services to the British Empire which no other organization 
could have effected. To the British publio, as a body, it is a matter 
of absolute indifierenoe whether the shares of the Chartered Company 
are likely to prove a lucrative investment to their holders, or whether 
the conduct of Mr. Cecil Rhodes or his colleagues has been in 
anoe with sound principles of finanoe. The only ^ ^Eng¬ 
lishmen have to consider is, whether the d into between 

the British Government and the Con^any has been conducive to the 
interests of the British public. It may, I think, suggest some answer 
to the question, to show what the Company has already accomplished 
out of its own resources and by its own unassisted efforts. Everybody 
possessed of the most rudimentary knowledge of our Imperial annals 
is aware that the British Empire has been created not by the official 
action of the British Government, but by the volunteer services of 
British pioneers, that is, of private individuals whose acquisitions of 
territory and influence have subsequently been taken over by the 
British Government. The story of the Chartered Company is simply 
the latest page in the long series of transactions to which our world¬ 
wide Empire owes its existence. Before, however, I prooeed to ex¬ 
amine what the Chartered Company has done in virtue of its Charter, 

3u2 
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ft is necessary to say a few words as to the circumstances under which 
this Charter was applied for and granted. 

In 1881, the date of our surrender of the Transvaal, the whole up 
country of South Africa lying roughly speaking to the north of a line 
drawn from Kimberley in the west to Durban on the east, was regarded 
in this country and on the Continent as being virtually a damrma here- 
ditto y involving certain outlay with more than problematical returns. 
Pioneers in South Afrioa, who hod penetrated into the then almost un¬ 
known regions lying north and east of the Transvaal, may have enter¬ 
tained a different opinion, but at this period an attempt to induce the 
British or any other European Government to embark on any enterprise 
for the acquisition of new territories in South Africa would have met with 
a distinct refusal, even if it had secured the amount of attention suffi¬ 
cient to meet with any response at all. The real justification—putting 
moral considerations aside—for the cession of the Transvaal, lay in the 
fact that the country of the South African Republic was then regarded 
as a worse than worthless possession. A similar justification may be 
pleaded for the London Convention of 1884, by which England virtu¬ 
ally surrendered the major portion of the suzeraignty over the Trans¬ 
vaal secured to her by the treaty concluded after our defeat at Majuba. 
Within a few months of this convention being concluded the discovery 
of gold in the Transvaal modified the whole position of affairs. As soon 
as it became probable that South Africa might prove to be a rich depot of 
mineral wealth, the vast territories adjacent to the Transvaal acquired 
in the eyes of European nations a value they had never before pos¬ 
sessed. Indeed, it may justly be said that the discovery of gold on the 
Witwatersrandt was the cause of the scramble for South Africa. Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, who hod just come before public notice as the chief agent 
in the amalgamation of the Kimberley diamond mines, had the saga- 
^gity to realise that the attention of the European community was about 
Africa; and it was mainly, if not solely, by his 
action that a ti^^^i^noluded in 1888 between Groat Britain and 
Lo-Bengula, the then rule?tff Matabeleland and Maslionaland, by 
which Lo-Bengula agreed not to enter into any convention with any 
other Power without the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. This 
treaty was concluded just in time to prevent a similar compact being 
entered into between Lo-Bengula and the Government of the Trans¬ 
vaal, if not of Germany. But for the action of the founder of the 
Chartered Company, our British possessions in South Africa would thus 
have been debarred from all extension to the northward, and this fact 
ought feirly to be taken into account in any estimate of the subsequent 
relations between the Chartered Company and the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. 

Shortly after this treaty had been ratified Mr. Cecil Rhodes and 
his friends, “with the knowledge of Her Majesty’s Government,” 
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entered into negotiations with Lo-Bengula for the concession o$i 
mining rights over the whole of his dominions. This concession 
haying been obtained, the so-called “Rhodes Group” applied in 
April, 1889, to the Imperial Government to grant them a Charter for 
the development of the British sphere of influence in South Africa, 
which included Mashonalond and Matabeleland. The proposal was 
favourably received. To quote the words of the then Colonial Secretary 
of State, Lord Knutsford: “If such a company is incorporated by 
Royal Charter, its constitution, objects, and operations will become 
more directly subject to control by Her Majesty’s Government, 
than if it were left to these gentlemen to incorporate themselves 
under the Joint-Stock Companies Act, as they ore entitled to do. . . 
Such a Company as that proposed for the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
if well conducted, would render valuable assistance to Her Majesty’s 
Government in South Africa. At present nothing oould be more 
unsatisfactory than the condition of affairs existing in that quarter.” 
These words are worth bearing in mind, as evidence that at the 
outset the incorporation of the Chartered Company by Royal Charter 
was considered by Her Majesty’s Government as being, to say the 
least, as advantageous to this country as it was to the Company. 
In October, 1889, the Charter in question was formally granted. It 
is worth noting that at this period Mr. Rhodes was only a private 
citizen, a member indeed of the Cape Parliament, but one who had 
hitherto taken little part in active political life. It was not till the 
following Midsummer, that on the defeat of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
ministry, he was induced by the urgent representations of Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner, the then Sir Henry Loch, to undertake 
the post of Premier for the Cape Colony. 

Immediately upon the issue of the Charter the Company set to 
work upon Hie task it had undertaken to perform. The first obier^ 
its directors had in view was to provide facility g» the 

Bechuanaland Protectorate. Agreeme nts^ " -*ie with thefHigh 
Commissioner os representing the Im^Rud Government, and with 
the Cape Government os owner of the State lines in the Cape Colony, 
to continue the Northern line beyond its then terminus of Kimberley. 
The earth wcgks were commenced early in November, 1889, and the 
line was opened as far as Vryburg, the capital of British Bechua n al an d, 
a distance of 126 miles, before the end of the following year. By 
the terms of the agreement the cost of this section of the line was 
not borne by the Chartered Company directly. At the same time, 
the agreement could never have been concluded if the Chartered 
Company hod not been in existence, and if its conclusion had not 
been actively supported in their private capacity by Mr. Rhodes and 
his associates in South Africa. With regard to the work actually 
accomplished at its own cost by the Chartered Company during the 
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fast year of its corporate existence, I would cite Hie following facts 
token from the report presented to the shareholders recording the 
progress made during the first eighteen months of their corporate 
existence. The telegraph was extended from Mafeking to Fart 
Victoria, a span of 680 miles, at a oost of nearly £60,000. A police 
force was enrolled “ to afford protection to pioneer settlers against 
■any attacks by the natives, to keep open communications, and to 
preserve peace and order in the territories oocupied by the Company.” 
In the first instance, 250 men were deemed sufficient for the purpose. 
This force had subsequently in consequence of political complications^ 
caused mainly by the action of the South African Eepublio, to be raised 
for the time to 650 men. This force was not composed, os I have often 
seen it stated, of the scum of South Africa, but consisted of the best 
materials available in the Colonies for the purpose, and was com¬ 
manded by British officers who, while retaining their rank in the 
British army, were allowed by the War Office to take office under 
the Chartered Company. On its formation the force was inspected 
by General Lord Methuen, on behalf of the High Commissioner^ 
who reported as follows:—“ It is only right I should draw attention 
to the very good tone which pervades the whole force. It is well 
officered, and with one month’s work in the field will be in right good 
working order.” The total cost of this force throughout the year 
was in round numbers £95,000. In the same year a pioneer force of 
similar character was organized by the Chartered Company at a oost 
of some £90,000, to visit and inspect Mashonaland. The pioneer* 
accomplished their mission without having occasion to use their 
aims, and erected forts at Tuli, Victoria, Charter, and Salisbury,, 
manned them with garrisons, constructed a road of 400 miles, bearing 
the name of Mr. Selous, who accompanied the expedition, built a. 

bridges and drifts, and without any hostile action brought 
homel^rr^S^Qf the native population the fact that the adminis¬ 
tration of the ooiIb jdqysBed into the hands of the Company os- 
the representative of Great Britain. 

Within the same period the survey of the Beira railway was com¬ 
pleted by the Company. Missions were dispatched to Lewancha, the 
King of the Barotze nation, and to Gungunwana, King of Gazaland. 
Both’missions were successful in establishing friendly relations with 
the two native potentates, and in obtaining concessions which may here¬ 
after prove of value. A mission was also dispatched to Lo-Bengula, 
and a further concession was obtained from him to allow the Com¬ 
pany the exclusive right to deal with the surface lands throughout 
his dominions. To facilitate these negotiations the Company pur¬ 
chased a previous concession granted by Lo-Bengula to other parties 
at a oost of £10,000. I am not concerned at present to say anything 
about the abstract equity of these various negotiations. It is enough 
to say that their successful carrying out was essential to the establish- 
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xnent of British authority in the Beohuanaland Protectorate, thl main 
object for which the Charter was granted to the Company. The same 
considerations justify the policy of the acquisition by the Chartered 
Company of the African Lakes Company, and the extension of their 
field of operations so as to include the whole sphere of British influ¬ 
ence north of the Zambesi, with the exception of Nyassaland, the 
prioe of this extension being a guarantee of £9,000 a year, for the 
purpose of ministering law and order and of protecting the mission- 
stations. The total cost of these various negotiations was dose upon 
£70,000. 

With respect to internal development the record for this initial 
period furnishes evidence of signal activity. Townships were laid 
out at Salisbury, Hartley Hill, and Umtali. Stores were built, 
hotels opened, and accommodation of one kind or another provided 
for the white settlers who flocked into Mashonaland within the 
first twelve months of the Company’s existence. Owing to the 
sudden and unexpected influx of emigrants, and to the unusually 
heavy rains, the new comers were subjected to great hardships on 
their first arrival. The Company made every effort to relieve their 
distress, and to provide against the recurrence of similar catastrophes 
imported at their own expense large quantities of stores and pro¬ 
visions from the Cape Colony. To sum up, the Company during the 
period with which I am now dealing spent the following sums on 
what may justly be considered the development of the country com¬ 
mitted to their hands:— 


£ ■. <L 

Stocks, arms, and ammunition • ■ • 101,802 10 0 

Missions and concessions .... 69,383 3 11 

Road and telegraph construction . . . 147,135 19 O 

Police force 186,760 8 3 

Administration.. 29,387 15 3 


Total . • . 53V 


Against this total the direct outlay sa^tne various offices in London 
and South Africa, directors’ fees and preliminary expenses, is only 
£42,727 5s. 6d., a fact which seems to me to speak well for the 
administration of the Company’s affair s. 

The second year of the Company’s active existence was devoted 
mainly to the completion of the work recorded above. Arrangements 
were made for the extension of the northern line from Vryburg to 
Mafeking. The telegraph was pushed on to Salisbury. A convention 
was concluded with the Postal Union of South Africa, by which 
Mashonaland was placed in direct communication for letters and 
parcels with all parts of the world. The police force, the apprehen¬ 
sions of a Boer raid having been removed, was reduoed to under a 
hundred, while the defence of the country was provided for by the 
establishment of a volunteer force of 500 men, well trained to arms, 
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. y, three-fifths of whom could if neoessary 

to provided with hones. Moreover, under the burgher system which ■ 
the Company has borrowed from the Transvaal, the whole of the able- 
bodied male population were declared liable to military service, and thus 
in case of need the Company oould oommandthe services of 1,500 men, 
all of whom, by the conditions of Yeldt life, were aocustomedto the use of 
fire-arms. The construction of the railroad from Beira to Fort Salisb ury 
was undertaken by an Anglo-Portuguese company, under the auspices of 
the Chartered Company, and a waggon road was constructed from Fort 
Salisbury to Chimoio, the proposed terminus of the first section of the 
line, a distance of 220 miles. Roads also were constructed from Umtali 
to Chimoio, and from Fort Charter to Salisbury. In as for os I can 
gather from the reports, the amounts expended on the development 
of Mashonaland during 1891 was:— 


Police forco and supplies 

. 138,898 10 11 

Telegraph construction 

. 36,152 10 2 

Roads ....... 

. 3,502 14 3 

Prospecting ...... 

1,160 18 11 

Lammordalo Settlement.... 

3,859 10 6 

Telegraph service ..... 

2,137 15 1 

Administration. 

. 35,190 1 5 


220,902 1 3 


I may mention here that in this year Mr. Cedi Rhodes carried 
through a scheme for the creation of a company to construct on 
overland telegraph line from Fort Salisbury to Uganda, and thence 
on to Cairo. This telegraph company is, finandally speaking, com¬ 
pletely distinct from the Chartered Company, but the capital was 
subscribed mainly by shareholders in the latter concern ; and it may 
- be said without fear of contradiction that the capital never could have 
r^^^^gdifthe latter company had not been in existence; and 
it may^efef^^ ^Hy de scribed as an achievement of the Char¬ 
tered Company. ' 

The year which ensued was that, I need hardly remind my readers, 
of the war with Lo-Bengula. It would be entirely outside the scope 
of this article to discuss the equity or policy of this war. !Qi is enough 
to say that if once Mashonaland was occupied by British settlers, no 
matter under what form of administration, or under what jurisdiction, 
the occurrence of such a war was sooner or later an absolute certainty. 
A joint administration by a civilised white government and an un¬ 
civilised native autocrat is a manifest impossibility. A c onflict 
between the two was inevitable, and if the territory which now bears 
the name of Rhodesia had been administered as a Crown colony by 
British officials, the conflict would probably have oocurred sooner. 
My object is not to defend the action of the Chartered Company, but 
simply to point out the services which it has rendered tip the Mother 
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Country by the mere fact of its existence. * All our long and panful 
experiences of SouthAfrican wars conducted by the Imperial Goven# 
ment against native forces has taught us that Such wars are unsatis¬ 
factory in their result, lengthy in their character, and costly in their 
expenditure, not only of money but of life. The war with the Mata- 
beles, the most powerful military organization in South Africa since 
the days of Cetewayo, was terminated in a few weeks by the oomplete 
defeat of Lo-Bengulh’s Impis. The campaign was conducted by the . 
troops of the Chartered Company; the loss of life on the side of the 
British settlers was insignificant; the total cost of the war, all of 
which was borne by the Company, was only a few thousands over 
£100,000. As a result of this war, Matabeleland, as well as Mash- 
onaland, was brought under the direct administration of the Chartered 
Company, as the representative of Great Britain. To people who 
object to the extension of British dominion in South Africa, or who 
deprecate any conflict between white civilisation and African savage- 
dom, it is no answer to say that the war in question was conducted 
with signal success. But to ordinary Englishmen, who hold that it is 
the duty, the interest, and the mission of England to act as the pioneer 
of progress in savage countries, it must be matter of congratulation 
that the Matabele campaign was carried through with a promptitude, 
efficiency, and economy unparalleled in the annals of South African 
warfare. 

The war with Lo-Bengula naturally retarded the normal develop¬ 
ment of Mashonoland during the year of its occurrence. Tet, even 
then, considerable progress was mode. The Beira railway was 
opened for some distance from the coast. The Beohuanaland rail¬ 
way was formed mainly through the monies subscribed by the leading 
members of the Chartered Company, so as to secure the prolongation 
of the Northern line as far north as Mafeking. An agreement was 
concluded with Khoxna by which the Company acqui red m 1 '* *- 
over the whole of his territory. The amounts ‘'^SflSPlSy^^e Com¬ 
pany on the development of their ent^^S^WSro as follows:— 


Working of concessions . 
Cost of administration • 
Pos^ and telegraphs 
Volunteers . 

Travelling expenses . 

Roads 

Telegraph construction . 
Lammerdale Settlement . 
Rations issued gratis 
Military polioe. 

Donations 

Central Africa administration 
Northern Railway extension 
Beira Railway 


^wreoloy^fe 
i as follows:— 

£ h. d. 
4,989 9 5 
25,687 111 
8,524 14 0 
1,481 15 11 
999 8 10 
7,248 12 8 
392 7 3 
1,617 14 10 
6,670 3 1 
7,399 10 6 
630 10 6 
12,970 2 4 
1,233 12 8 
1,000 0 0 

80,845 3 11 


V 
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In Vie year following the Matabele war the progress of the 
Company was far more marled. The railway from Vrybnrg to 
Mafeking was opened, a contract was concluded for the further 
extension of the line to Gaberones, and subsequently to Palapye, a 
distance in all of two hundred miles. Towards this enterprise the 
Company agreed to contribute £5,000 a year for ten years. The 
Beira Bailway, in which the Chartered Company had secured a con- 
. trolling interest, had been carried as far as Fontesvilla, and in the 
interval between the dosing of the year’s accounts and the annual 
meeting, it had been completed to Chimoio. Again, telegraphs had 
been constructed between Palapye and Tati, between Tati and 
Mangwe, between Mangwe and Bulawayo, and also between Umtali 
and Chimoio, thus completing direct telegraphic communication be¬ 
tween Beira and Cape Town. Some three hundred and thirteen miles 
of the Trans-Continental Telegraph had been constructed, and a line 
of coaches had been established between Mafeking and Bulawayo. 
A system of money orders with the Cape Colony and the United 
Kingdom had been brought into operation, and an arrangement had 
been entered into with the Imperial Government by which the admin¬ 
istration of Matabeleland was formally entrusted to the Chartered 
Company. It is worthy of notice that Mr. EhodeB was anxious to 
introduce a clause into this arrangement “ restricting any customs 
being imposed on British goods within the Chartered Company’s 
sphere in excess of the rates at present in force in the South African 
Customs Union, which are levied there for purposes of protection, not 
of income.” This self-denying restriction, “ which would have given 
British goods a .low tariff for all time,” was declined by Her 
Majesty’s late Ministry on the plea “ that it might interfere with our 
fiscal arrangements with European Powers.” Bapid progress was 
* made in the conversion of Bulawayo from a native Kraal into a 
Ev ery encouragement was given to new settlers, 
public (ftices vro^ ^dgd^ by the Company, ordinances were issued 
regulating the sale of ufEexRlrtiRg liquors, and providing for the man¬ 
agement of towns and villages. The policy of the Administration was 
to facilitate in every way British immigration and the introduction 
of British capital. The result was that in the year following the war 
Bulawayo sprung up into a city with such Trans-Atlantic rapidity 
that some four hundred building lots were purchased by settlers, 
at prices averaging £100 per lot. In the same period various com¬ 
panies were started in Bhodesia, whose aggregate working capital 
exceeded £500,000. The amounts expended on development for this 
year, in as far as can be ascertained from the Balance Sheet, were— 
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I «. d. 

47,818 15 2 
113,788 2 II 
40,671 10 4 

16.955 14 4 
14,448 15 2 

1,313 18 7 
649 18 6 
1,500 0 0 
1,088 5 5 
1,973 11 0 
600 5 9 
4,170 17 7 

2.955 0 6 

247,934 15 3 

It appears from the above figures that in the period which elapsed 
between the foundation of the Chartered Company on the 29th October, 
1889, and the issue of the last balance sheet on the 31st March, 
1895, the Company had expended £1,087,151 16s. lOd. in the develop¬ 
ment of their enterprise. Against this outlay they had encashed the 
following receipts— 

£ s. d. 

For year ending March 31st, 1891 • • • 3,960 15 10 

„ „ 1892. . . 15,812 0 8 

„ „ 1893. . . 34,153 7 7 

„ „ 1894. . . 44,489 G 6 

„ „ 1895. . . 118,883 1 3 

217,298 11 9 


Working of concessions 
War expenditure • 
Expenses of administration 
Posts and telegraphs 
Police .... 
Hospitals . . a 

Travelling expenses • 

Hoads .... 
Telegraph construction • 
Rations issued gratis . 
Donations 

Transport of goods • 

Sundries . . . 


Thus leaving a balance of outlay over receipts of £869,853 5s. Id., or, in 
round numbers, of dose upon £900,000. In extracting these figures 
from the published balanoe sheets of the Company, I have endeav oured , 
as far os lay within my power, to confine myself stridjg^, HfSSfe 
in the accounts which refer to moneys aQtH^^ram upon, oflreoeived 
from, the working of the enterprise. 

My object, I repeat, in this ortide is not to disousB or defend the 
financial operations of the Company, the modes in which their capital has 
been raised* or the manner in which it has been distributed between the 
different parties interested in the venture. Still less is it my object 
to express any opinion as to the prospects of the Chartered Company 
os a financial undertaking. The one end I have in view is to show 
that if the colonization of Bhodesia and its incorporation within the 
British Empire were ends demanded by Imperial interests, these 
ends could not have been attained mare effectively than they have 
been attained through the agency of the Chartered Company. So 
far the shareholders have provided the money required for their 
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enterp { out of their own pockets. Whether they were wise in so 
doing is a matter which concerns themselves, but which does not 
concern the British public,. It is . therefore all-important to my 
purpose to show that the Company has spent money liberally, if not 
lavishly, in fulfilling the objects for which the Charter was granted. 
Let me try and recapitulate in os few words as possible what has 
been accomplished with the money thus freely spent. Rhodesia 
comprises an area larger than France and Germany put together. 
Barely six years ago this immense area was an almost unknown 
country, occupied by savage tribes and wild beasts, and in the whole 
of which there were probably not a score of white men to be found. 
Already the country is traversed in every direction by telegraph wires. 
From the East and from the South railways are being pushed on 
into its borders, and the new lines have made such progress that 
within two or three years there will be unbroken railway communica¬ 
tion between Beira, Fort Salisbury, Bulawayo, Kimberley, and Cape 
Town. The power of the Matabele king, his Indunas, and his 
Iinpis have been shattered, and a settled Government under British 
courts, British officials, and British laws has been substituted for 
the cruel tyranny of Lo-Bengula and his chiefs. 

Towns have been created at Salisbury, Umtali, and Bulawayo. 
These towns ore not mere names on the map, but living mining 
communities. In Salisbury 1,165 stands out of a total of 2,500 have 
been already sold; in Bulawayo 501 out of 819; in Victoria 300 out 
of 579; in Umtali 260 out of 682. Stands, I may add, are the South 
African term for building lots. The statistics of the agricultural 
department ore incomplete; but it appears that in Mashonaland up to 
March 1895, 299 certificates of occupation had been issued, and 
475 in Matubeleland. Certificates of occupation ore in due course to 
be exchanged for definite titles. Moreover the number of attacks 
isolated settlers during the recent native insurrection 
chows cli .iy cuuu^' ^at the colonists ore not confined to the towns. 
I gather from the latesu iv^'-ts that in Salisbury the European 
population consisted of 726 souls. In Bulawayo according to the 
census taken on the 1st of March, 1895, there was a population of 
1,537; in Gwelo of 50; in farms scattered over the country 250; in 
the mining camps of 1,800, making a total of 3,637. The mining 
trade is at present, and is likely to long remain, the most important 
industry in Rhodesia. Up to the latest advices 67,923 claims had 
been registered, 27,724 had been inspected; and 4,398 ounces of 
gold had been produced. Of course the whole immediate future of 
Rhodesia depends upon the issue, whether or not there are large 
deposits of gold in the country, and whether these deposits can be 
worked at paying prices. About the former point there seems to be 
no reasonable room for doubt, but upon the latter there are hardly, I 
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think , data to hand as yet sufficient for the formation of any I 
opinion. This question in any ease lies outside the soope of my 
article. I am not concerned to prove that Bhodesia is likely to turn 
out a lucrative investment when fully developed; all I have tried to 
show is that it is likely to be better developed under its present admi¬ 


nistration than under any which oould be substituted in its place. 

The Chartered Company have undoubtedly made mistakes in their 
administration of Bhodesia. It is impossible to read the reports of 
their agents and officials on the spot without seeing that the men by 
whom the undertaking has hitherto been worked were at times over 
confident in their achievements and over sanguine in their calculations. 
Men who are sanguine and confident are apt to make mistakes, but, 
on the other hand, men who ore not sanguine and not confident never 
do anything. After oil, the opening up of Bhodesia in the course of 
little over five years is a creditable chapter even in the annals of 
British kingdom-making, and I fail to see how a like result could 
have been equally well produced by any other agency than that 
of a public company. All experience has shown that the work of 
developing new possessions in remote savage countries cannot well be 
performed by the direct action of governments, and especially of par¬ 
liamentary governments. Probably the British Government, by her 
traditions, her resources, and, above all, by the character of her people, 
is better qualified than any other government of our own or any pre¬ 


advantage to the Colonists. But her success has been due to a system 
of devolution under which she allowed the work of development to be 
carried out by private pioneers, till such time as these pioneers were 
competent to exercise the power of self-government under the British 
flag. Whenever she has adhered to this system the result has been 
satisfactory; whenever she has departed from it the result has been 
unsatisfactory. On the whole, the administratioii^g^.^Fowh 
Colonies is, I believe, excellent in purpo^g^llRrin procti$, but I 
can recall no instance in which a CroWnoolony has been successfully 
developed under the diract ride of Downing Street. If an object 
lesson is required, you have only to look at Bechuanaland, a province 
of our Empire adjacent to Bhodesia. In 1884 this province was 
acquired by the British Government with the object of keeping open 
a right of way northwards for our South African possessions. For 
over ten years Bechuanaland was administered by British officials; 
subsequently sho was transferred to the Cape Colony. I'have every 
reason to believe that it was well governed under a veiy able ad¬ 
ministrator; but during this administration nothing was done to 
improve its communications or to develop its resources. It was only 
when it came within the “sphere of influences ” of Mr. Bhodes, the then 
Premier of tjjn^ape Colony, that it began to derive any material benefit 
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from fee British occupation. No man acquainted with our Colonies, 
find especially with South Africa, oan doubt for a moment that if 
Ehodesia had been administered directly by British officials instead 
of indirectly by British adventurers, to use the good Fold English 
word for the men who have made our Empire, its plight to-day 
would be the same as that of Bechuanaland. 

It may not be desirable that Ehodesia should be colonised and civi¬ 
lised. It may be a matter of indifference to this country that Eho¬ 
desia should pass into the possession of some other European power. 
Both these contentions are capable of being supported by argument. 
But if you once admit, in common with the vast majority of English¬ 
men, that in the interests of our Empire it is essential Ehodesia should 
be a British province, I fail to understand the meaning of the outcry 
against the Chartered Company. After all, the particular Company 
under consideration has done, and is doing, the work which England, 
as owner of Ehodesia, has got to do, and cannot well do for herself. 
Why, in the name of oommon sense, should we dream of doing at our 
own oost work which others are ready to do for us out of their own 
resources, and which they can do much more effectively than we could do 
ourselves P To cut off one’s nose in order to spite one’s face has never 
been regarded as an act of wisdom. Tet this is exactly what we are 
wanted to do when we are advised to take the cost and trouble of ad¬ 
ministering Ehodesia upon our own shoulders in order to manifest our 
disapproval of the attitude of the Chartered Company in respect of 
the Jameson raid. 


Edward Dicet. 



WILHELM UEBKNEOHT, 

THE VETERAN LEADER OF THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS. 

Some fifty years ago Wilhelm Liebknecht said good-bye to Giessen, 
the little Hessian town where he was bom, and started on his way to 
America. He was a handsome lad of twenty in those days, with a 
bright sensitive face, and a touch of the dreamer in his eyes. His 
manner was that of one whose lines were oast in pleasant places; he 
carried a well-filled purse, and had more brains in his head—he had 
proved it in three universities—than most of his kind. He was leav¬ 
ing Germany, he told those with whom he travelled, because he had 
no fancy for being transformed into a peruked mummy. The social 
atmosphere of the Old World was too stifling for his taste, he said, 
and there were too many cobwebs in the air He had been reading 
St. Simon, it seems, and was revelling in wild projects for turning 
earth into heaven, and making all men brothers. 

In the course of the journey quite a friendship sprang up between 
him and one of his fellow-passengers, a German professor who held 
an appointment in Switzerland. The man was interested by the boy’s 
enthusiasm, by his eager longing to be of use to his kind; he was 
amused too, perhaps, by his ignorance of what was going on in the 
world around him. Here he was, on the very eve of the general 
awakening, shaking the dust of Europe from off his feet because, os 
he believed, the sleep men were deeping there was that of the dead. 
And he was one who in the troublous days that were ooming, might 
do good service if he were but in Germany; of this the professor was 
soon convinced. He therefore promptly set to work to persii^ j^Us^. 
to renounce, for the time at least, all thoughtoL9Btjpki L ^. 'His 
first duty was to the Fatherland, he td dj MF w mrny; and tSsre was 
work better worth doing to be done in The Old World than in the New. 
He dropped a hint, too, that there would be plenty of hard fighting 
in Europe before long. This was enough for young liebknecht. He 
straightwaf turned his back on Hamburg '; and, acting on the advice 
of his new friend, betook himself to Zurich. 

Up to the time he went to Zurich, Wilhelm Iiebkneoht’s life had 
been much the same as that of most German boys belonging to the 
middle classes. He is a member of an old Hessian family. One of 
bis ancestors was rector of the Giessen University at the beginning 
of the eighteenth oentury, and most of his relatives are either pro¬ 
fessors or state officials. He was quite a child when his father died, 
but he was left not only well provided with money, but with oareful 
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guardfans to look after him. When he was sixteen he matriculated 
St the Giessen University, and he Boon made his mark there, both by 
his great ability and by a oertain independence of character which 
distinguished him even then. He was quite willing to work to any 
extent, but only on his own lines. He would have nothing what¬ 
ever to do with what he calls “ Brodstudium ”; and, that a man 
should read a book for the mere purpose of passing an examination, 
was quite beyond his comprehension. “ Ibh wollte studiren urn mich 
auszubilden,” he tells us; “und wollte mich ausbilden urn meine 
Pflichten in Staat und Gesellschaft erfiillen zu konnen.” 1 He had a 
dear head and sharp wits, and took immense delight in his work, 
throwing his whole heart and soul into the most diverse subjects, and 
reading books his teachers had never heard of. After a time he 
went to Berlin for a special course of study, and later to the Uni¬ 
versity at Marburg. 

In very early days it had been decided by his family that he should 
enter the service of the State; but this he stoutly refused to do when 
once he realised the sort of life—tied hand and foot with red tape— 
that would be his as an official. Besides, the bolstering up of a petty 
duke was not the kind of work that appealed to him at all; for he 
had already developed a hearty scorn of principalities and powers, and 
was strongly democratic in sympathy. “ Seit ich fahig bin zu denken, 
bin ich Bepublikaner,” he informed the Court, when on his trial for 
high treason; “ und als Bepublikaner werde ich sterbon.” 8 Now, in 
those days, the hair of the rulera of Hesse would certainly have stood 
straight on end at the mere thought of having in their service a Re¬ 
publican. His own wish was to obtain a professorship at one of the 
smaller universities, if he could do so without giving up his indepen¬ 
dence ; and it was only when he found that this was impossible, that 
he decided to emigrate. 

^ “ 1 ‘"h Herr Liebknecht settled down at once to study law with 
a view V'V beuigla*!' J the bar. His friend the professor had given 
him letters of introduction u;.many of the notables in the place, and 
he soon began to feel so completely at home there that he had serious 
thoughts of being naturalised. In Switzerland he was for the first 
time in his life, as he tells us, brought into personal contact with the 
working classes. “ Den deutBchen Arbeiterverein in Zurich besuchte 
ich wohl, jedooh nur um mich zu unterrichten, da ich nun zum ersten 
mal Gelegenheit hatte die Arbeiter selbst sich uber ihre Lage und 
Strebungen aussprechen zu horen.” 8 And it was what he heard from 


(1) “ I wished to study that I might educate myself, and I wished to educate myself 
that I might fulfil my duties towards the state, and towards society.” 

(2) “ Ever sinoe I could think I have been a republican, and as a republican I «hnll 
die.” 


(3) “ I need to go to the Gorman Workmen's Union in Zurich, bat only that I might 
obtain information, os this was the first opportunity I had hod of h&uftig the workers 

nf?£ 


themselves speak of their position aui aspirations.” 
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tiiiie workers of their poverty and their misery that first height 
home to him the fact that political rights are of no great use to a man* 
when he is face to face with starvation. He had not much tiwiA, how¬ 
ever, just then for studying either sociology or anything .else | for on 
the 23rd of February, 1848, a telegram reached Zurich:—“Man 
schlagt rich in Paris.” 1 This was the signal for which he had been 
waiting ever since that day when he had sprung out of the Hamburg 
coach. There was not a minute to lose he knew, and before rn ghfflii.il 
he was miles on his way towards the French frontier. But although 
he travelled night and day, the battle was already fought and won 
when he entered Paris; and the barricades were being removed. 
He bemoaned his fate aloud, of course, for to have been within 
hailing distance of a great fight and yet to have missed it, was, for one 
of his temperament, trying, to say the least of it. He had his com¬ 
pensations, however, for the days that followed were wonderful dayB, 
the brightest and happiest, perhaps, that he has ever yet known. Not 
only was Paris itself awake, but its very air was alive with plans for 
arousing the whole world. Europe was on the point of being trans¬ 
formed into one huge Utopia, of this Liebknedht had never a doubt; 
and be revelled, as only such as he con revel, in the thought of tha. 
good time that was coming. 

Of the many wild schemes that were farmed in Paris that Spring,. 
the wildest and maddest of all was that in which Liebknebht had a . 
hand. So mad was it indeed, that even then, when prudence was . 
more at a discount than ever before or since, men stood amazed when 
they heard of it. Its purpose was nothing less than to revolutionise • 
all Germany; the kings and sovereign princes were each in turn to . 
he driven forth, and their dominions were to he reorganized on a . 
republican basis. And this was to he done by a handful of young 
enthusiasts with a poet, Georg Herwegh, at their head. They were 
lacking alike in arms, money, and experience, but little tb*’* '" 
of that; far to a man they were convinced &>Y 4 hut. 

once plant the Bepublican flag on the whole rnttioa 

would join them. So confident was Iiebknecht that this would he 
the ease, that he almost worked himself to death hurrying on the 
expedition, with the result that, to his despair, he fell ill just when 
the time was tome for it to start. He hurried after it the first day 
he could leave his bed; hut only to find that the Wurtembergers, 
instead of fraternising with their would-be deliverers, had sent out 
soldiers against them and defeated them. Thus there was nothing 
for him to do hut to make his escape with all possible speed into 
Switzerland. 
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(1) “ There ia fighting in-Paiis.” 

3 x 
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c Stifer Iiebknecht does not seem to have been much depressed by 
Ibis experience, lor only a lew months later we find him again in the 
field, helping Struve to raise an insurrection in Baden. This venture 
was at first more successful than Herwegh’s had been; for the 
Badeners were so thoroughly discontented with their ruler, that they 
were glad to give a helping hand to anyone who would attack him. 
Struve had soon quite a respectable force at his back, one, however, 
which he was no more capable than a school boy of leading. He 
sent Iiebknecht into the highlands to arrange a junction with some 
insurgents whom he believed, though wrongly, to be encamped there, 
and he then flowed himself to be decoyed into the open country, 
where he was fallen upon by the Grand Duke’s army and defeated. 
When Iiebknecht heard of this disaster, instead of seeking safety 
across theBhein, he plunged further into the country, in the hope of 
managing something or other in the way of an insurrection. But 
before he had time to carry out his purpose, he was captured by some 
fanners and led off to Freiburg. There he was kept for nine months 
as a sort of prisoner on parole; and he whiled away the weariness 
of the time by falling in love with the lady whom he afterwards 
married. 

It chanced that just at the time appointed for Iiebknecht’s trial— 
May 12th, 1849—the discontent, which had long been smouldering 
in Baden, burst into flames. The whole country was in an uproar; 
on the 10th, the garrison at Freiburg had mutinied, and it was an 
open secret that the Grand Duke was preparing to take flight When 
the young rebel was brought into court, he was greeted with loud 
cheers and with cries of “ Hr seid bald frei.” To ask for a condemna¬ 
tion under the circumstances would, the Public Prosecutor knew, 
be a sheer waste of time; he, therefore, being a wise man, promptly 
suggested that a verdict of “ not guilty ” should be given. And 
gi,. in spite of the protests of the prisoner, who was thus 

baul^d of his ciiu., defending what he had done. His acquittal, 
however, was hailed as a triumph for the popular cause; and he 
himself was f£ted as a hero, and young as he was he played quite 
an important x61e in Baden during the time of the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment, which was established, with Brentano at its bead, after the 
Grand Duke’s flight He proved a sore thorn in the side, though, to 
his chief, with whose desultory ways he had no patienoe whatever 
and whose prudence he dubbed cowardice. He knew that rebels wh r 
dally court disaster; when, .therefore, he saw day after day go bf 
without anything being done, he quite lost his head in his rage ar 
indignation. He openly denounced Brentano as a traitor, who w&* 
deliberately playing into the hands of the enemy, and he called upon 
his colleagues, Herr Becker and Struve, to depose him. The t**'*' 1 
he received was a hint to mind his own businem, and Jpave *' 
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agement of affairs to his elders. Nor was he given any ohoic/jin the 
matter, for JSrentano promptly—and not nnnatorally—had hiA 
arrested. When he was released, his worst fears were already veri¬ 
fied, the rebels had had their chance and had lost it. The Emperor 
William I., then Prince of Prussia, was inarching into Baden at the 
head of a large army. Liebkneoht at once joined Becker’s troop; and 
wherever fighting was hardest, there he was, wielding heavy blows, 
and risking his life in the most reckless fashion. He might just, 
as well have been asleep, however, for any good he did—and this he 
knew—for the forces the rebels had against them were overwhelming. 
It was only by a piece of good luck that, .after the last defeat, he 
was able to escape across the Swiss frontier. 

This Baden expedition was in some respects a turning-point in 
Liebkneoht’s career. When he joined it he was practically a boy, 
with all a boy’s recklessness, hopefulness, and generous trust in Ids 
hind: but, in those terrible days when he was eating out his heart 
because, as he believed, treachery was rife even among his own com¬ 
rades, every trace of youth vanished. When he returned to Switzer¬ 
land he was a man, one who, although as eager to help as ever, 
scanned his fellows carefully before he trusted them. He had had a 
trying experience, it must be admitted. Even when the flag of revolt 
was flying, and every one was carrying his life in his hand, again and 
again he had seen the interests of the masses sacrificed to those of the 
dosses; had seen, too, men whose talk was all of equality and 
brotherhood exploiting for them own benefit the helplesB and poor. 
He hod proof, too, or thought he had, that the great middle blass, 
the “ Intelligence,” from whom he had once hoped great things, 
were not one whit less self-seeking than, say, feudal nobles. Were 
political power in their hands they would use it, he was now con¬ 
vinced, for the promotion of their own interests just as ruthlessly, 
just as unscrupulously, as the narrowest of petty princes T * 
many were to he freed,, it was not they who wpu^/^ie ner ,‘*or was 
it they who would even undertake the task- u* rendering themves of 
ber workers less intolerable. If these things were to be done they 
must he done by the mnpes, not the blasses. This was a point on 
which he soon made up his mind; and, from the day he did so, he 
threw in hit lot with them heart and soul. Then and there he deter¬ 
mined to make it the business of his life to fit them for their work 
so far as in them lay. 

He established himself at Geneva and started a regular propaganda 
i- among the German workers there. He gave up his whole to 
t h«ra ? going about among them, talking to them, holding discussions, 
delivering lectures, and trying in all possible ways to arouse them 
o it of their apathy and make them realise the responsibility of their 
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^Oas eHicational rather than revolutionary; he was training and 
organizing, and nothing was further from hie thoughts than con¬ 
spiracy. His popularity among the people soon became so great as 
to excite the alarm of the Austrian and the Prussian Gove rnmen ts. 
Professing to believe that he was making preparations for an invasion 
of Baden, they brought pressure to bear on the Geneva authorities,, 
with the result that, in February, 1850, he was expelled from 
Switzerland. Germany was dosed to him of course; and, as 
France also refused him a shelter, he took up his abode in London. 

“ In London lebte ich dreizehn Jahre long, mit politischsozialen 
Studien besbhaftigt,” Herr Iiebknecht once remarked; “und nodr 
mehr mit dem Kampf tun das Dasein,” 1 he added, with an odd little 
smile. Those thirteen years he spent in England were indeed a. 
terrible time, one long hand to hand fight for bread. He was almost 
penniless when he landed—his property had been confiscated—and 
he brought with him a wife and child to support. He had, it is 
true, friends who would gladly have come to his aid, Fried¬ 
rich Engels, who had worked with him in Geneva, for one, Karl 
Marx for another; but he would have nonfe of their help; for he 
holds strongly that every man must live by the labour of his own 
hands or head. So he set off at onoe on the tramp, as it were, in 
search of pupils; for he knew by experience, that, if he could do 
nothing else well, he could teach. And he found some after a time; 
but the giving of casual lessons is not a lucrative calling; and do 
what he would, the grim wolf hovered around in the distance. But 
even when things were at the worst with him, he was never for one 
moment unmindful of the cause he had espoused; his chief anxiety 
was always how could the interests of the workers best be furthered ? 
By what means could their condition be rendered more happy P He 
ioined the Communist League, and became an active co-adjutor in 
tfi *'*!■!*• an ^ Engels were then carrying on. After a time 
his dr£ jnstanoes’tti^ ^ed a little as he became the London corres¬ 
pondent of the Auynburgcr AUgemcine Zeitung. 

A characteristic little story is told A propos of Liebknecht’s appoint¬ 
ment to this post. Lassalle, w ho was himself then living in the 
greatest luxury, denounced him as a renegade for accepting it; he 
was quite shocked at the thought of a socialist writing for money. 
Yet he knew full well the state of Liebknecht’s affairs at the time; 
knew, too, that his letters as correspondent, although written for an 
anti-sodolist journal, were honest letters, and that in them he never 
deviated by one hair’s breath from his convictions. 

In 1862, the Prussian Government having granted an amnesty 

(1) “ In London I lived for thirteen yean, busy with sooio-politioal itudies, a 
more with the itrnggle for existence.” 
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Herr Iiebkneeht went to Berlin, and joined the staff oi th 
deutechc Allgemeim Zeitung , as chief of the foreign department 
There he was in a delightful position: he was surrounded by friends, 
for the Berliners welcomed him warmly; he had a fairly large income 
&t his command; and, above all, he had work which he thoroughly 
enjoyed and which he felt was well worth doing. His editor, August 
Brass, was an old friend, a comrade of the days of ’48; and the jour¬ 
nal was pledged to advocate social democracy and to wage war against 
■capitalism, militarism, and every other form of oppression. From the 
first, Iiebkneeht^ articles excited great interest, both by their bold¬ 
ness and the literary skill with which they were written; and he soon 
made his mark as an orator. The Berlin workers hung on his words 
with delight when he spoke, for never before had they been addressed 
in terms at once so persuasive and so convincing. His popularity among 
them increased from day to day, and his influence made itself felt at 
•every turn^ as often happens, just when all was brightest a cloud 
^ppeured. One day he notioed in the Zeitung , an article of which he 
could not at all understand the bearing, as it seemed to imply approval 
of the policy of Herr von Bismarck, who was then just coming into 
power in Berlin. As this was in direct opposition to the views the 
journal had hitherto upheld, he went at once to the Editor for an ex¬ 
planation, and was assured that he had mistaken the meaning of the 
article. Nothing was further from his intention, Herr Brass deolored, 
than to support the new minister. But the first article was followed 
by others of a similar nature; and in the course of a very few days 


Iiebkneeht had proof that both Herr Brass and his journal had been 
captured by Herr von Bismarck. "Whereupon he promptly threw up 
his post, in spite of the entreaties of his editor, who promised that, if 
he would but continue writing for his paper, he might advocate in it, 
as strongly as he chose, not only socialism, but communism. 

The loss of the AUgemcim Zeitung was a terrible blow-jfjg; 
kneclit; jt plunged him at one fell swoop from a, p.iiflofi’SivIfepaTa- 
iive affluence back into his old poverty-stricken' state. He was entirely 
dependent on his writing for his daily broad; and there was now 
no paper in all Prussia for which he, as a social democrat, could 
write. He felt, too, the crippling influence of the struggle for exist¬ 
ence the mefre, coming aB it did suddenly after a brief spell of pros- 
jperity. His poverty hemmed him in on every side; it was impossible 
for him to carry on his propaganda unless he had some means of 
gaining a livelihood. It was just at this time, when he was more 
weighed down than ever before or since by the difficulties of his posi- 
w tion, that he was subjected to a peculiarly subtle form of temptation, 
^jmarck, who was then bent on winning the working-classes over to 
g, and who knew that in this task no one could help him more 
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ejectuibSy than Liebkneoht, undertook to “ capture ” him. u Ich 
kann nicht positiv sage u dass Herr von Bismarck mioh kaufen 
wollte,” Liebknecht confesses, “Lber ich kann sagen dass die Agenten 
des Herm von Bismarck mich kiufen wollten, und zwar unter Bedin- 
gungen die ausser vor mir selbstl und meinen Parteigenossen, meine 
personliche Wiirde vollstandig gewahrt hatten.” 1 The most seductive 
proposals were made to him. If he would but support the Govern¬ 
ment in their struggle with the middle classes, he might in fact name 
his own terms, he was told. Not only would ample means be placed 
at his disposal, but a free hand would be given him to preach social¬ 
ism os much as he liked, and to buy what social experiments he 
chose. But liebknecht, who understood to a nicety the man with 
whom he had to deal, indignantly rejected all his offers; although 
when he did so he realised to tho. full what the consequences would 
be: “Hatte ich die Niedertrachtigkeit hesessen meine Prinadpien 
meinem personlichen Interesse zu opfem,” he said,' speaking, of this, 
episode in his history, when on his trial in 1872; u ich ware jefzt in v 
glanzender Stellung anstatt hier auf der Bank der Angeklagten* 
wohin mich Die gebracht haben die mich vor Jahren vergebens zu 
kaufen suchten.”* 

Bismarck speedily changed his tone when he found that Liebknecht 
was not to be bought, and the police were given to understand that 
L it would be well if he were harried out of Berlin. But this waB not 


I, an easy thing to do, for Liebknecht, although he stood to his guns 
gallantly, was careful to give his enemy no point of vantage. He 
r organized a crusade against Bismarck, it is true, but on strictly Con- 
\ fetitutional lines. He denounced him and his state socialism upon all 
^occasions. It is simply a scheme for destroying both the working 
dosses and the bourgeoisie by ploying off the one against the other* 
^d ’ k® strove night and day to prevent the workers 
** ll ^. 3 to the snore he saw the minister had prepared for 
them. 13.s for the much-vaunted Universal Suffrage which was being 
held out as a bait, “ what is the use of it to us P ” he asked. “ So long- 
as the Press is muzzled and the right of public meeting is wi thheld* 
it is tho reactionaries alone who will profit by it.” Lassalle, who 


was also carrying on,an active socialistic propaganda, ljiad founded, 
the Allgcmeine Arbeiterrerrin; and although there was little sympathy 
between the two men, Liebknecht joined it for the express purpose of 
preventing its falling under the influence of B ismarck . And in this-* 


(1) 11 1 cannot say positively that Herr yon Bismarck wished to buy me over; but I 

ean say that Herr van Bismarck's agents wished to buy me over, under conditions, too, 
which, excepting in my own eye, and those of my comrades, would have preserved^, 
intact my personal dignity. / 

(2) “ Had I had the baseness to sacrifice my principles to my personal inta/^, 
should now be in a brilliant position, instead of here in the prisoner'^dodk. whie they - 

who yean ago sought to buy me, have brought me." p 
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lie succeeded—at least, for the time—a fact which made th^K)lioe 
redouble their efforts against him. It hod, in fact, become a. duet 
between him on the one side, and the polioe, with the all-powerful 
minister behind them, on the other; and the result was; of course, a 
foregone conclusion. One beautiful morning in the summer of 1865 
he was informed that his presence in Prussia was regarded as a 
danger to the State, and that he must therefore quit the kingdom 
within twenty-four hours. And this measure was meted out to him, 
although he had broken no law, and no offenoe of any kind could be . 
alleged against him. 

At this very time, when he stood most sorely in need of her sym¬ 
pathy, his wife, to whom he was devoted, died, worn out by ceaseless- 
care and anxiety. For years they had been leading a precarious hand 
to mouth existence; and this, combined with the petty, worrying per¬ 
secution to which they were subjected by the polioe, had told on her 
strength severely. Then came the decree of banishment. It was the 
last straw. Liebknecht was left to face the world alone. 

He is not the man, however, to .allow his personal feelings to inter¬ 
fere with his work as a leader. Before many weeks hod passed he 
was in harness again, in Leipzig. Thanks to Count Beust’s legisla¬ 
tion, the working classes then enjoyed much greater freedom in 
Saxony than in Prussia; they were, too, intellectually more alert, and 
more keenly interested in politics. But although they were for the most 
port staunch democrats, they were inclined to look on Socialists with 
suspicion. Liebknecht felt strongly that if Socialism were to become o 
power in Germany, these were the very men who must be induced to join 
its ranks. He therefore at once set to work to try to win their support. 
Every leisure moment he had he passed among them, arguing wit]., 
them, persuading them, and bringing to bear on them all the force of 
his eloquence, the force, too, of that strong magnetic personal influence 
he wields. In Herr Bebel, the ablest of the LeipzigJ^^J^jaoniBv 
he found a quite ideal lieutenant; and the two threw themsmes into 
their work as Socialist propagandists with a fervour which carrie* every¬ 
thing before it. They had not long to wait for the fruits of their 
labour. In August, 1866, the Saxon workers, at a mass meeting, 
accepted ^wjfch enthusiasm the Socialist programme liebknecht had 
drawn up for them. A month later they adopted as an article of 
faith Marx’s theory as to the necessity of political power being in the 
hands of the masses; and the next year, during the struggle which 
preceded the General Election for the Constituent Assembly, they en¬ 
tered the field for the first time as political agitators. They had to 
kflght, though, without their leader, for Liebknecht was in prison 
time. Under the impression that the decree against him had 
i&jmit, he had ventured into Berlin to arrange some private business, 
and had thus given the Prussian Government an opportunity of which 
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%syFme not Blow to avail themselves, of keeping him safe under look 
%nd key during the elections. If they thought, however, that they 
could by these means keep him out of the Constituent Assembly, they 
were mistaken; for he was elected member that same autumn, and he 
used his privilege as a deputy to protest strongly against the annexa¬ 
tion of Sehleswig-Holstein. 

Up to 1870 Liebknecht’s energy was devoted chiefly towards fight¬ 
ing against State Socialism on the one hand, and, on the other, trying 
to reconcile the various sections into which the Social Democrats were 
' divided, and form them into one strong party. Then came the 
French war, against which from the first he protested vigorously, so 
vigorously, indeed, that Prince Bismarck from Versailles telegraphed 
orders that both he and Bebel should be arrested. They were 
brought to trial for high treason in March, 1872. Liebknecht was 
accused of having insulted the Emperor by alluding to him as Kaiser 
Bomba and the Kartatschen Prince; of having outraged the dignity 
of the army by speaking of soldiers as “ white slaves in uniform,” 
and of propagating doctrines dangerous to the State. He was found 
guilty and condemned to two years imprisonment. His fellow- 
countrymen showed their appreciation of this sentence by electing 
him, while he was still in prison, member of the Reichstag. 

In the Beichstag Liebknecht was brought face to face with his old 
wt antagonist, Prince Bismarck, and at once proclaimed war to the knife 
it' against him and all that he had ever done, or wished to do; for he 
arijlooks on him as the arch-enemy of the German people; his militarism 
gats sucking their very life’s blood away, he declares. The prince has 
pr/Jiiad many opponents in his tame, but not one among them has ever 
ri'^ttaoked him at once so ruthlessly and so unscrupulously as this 
ifessian Socialist. Again and again his fellow-members stood aghast 
f atme accusations and reproaches he hurled at him. He denounced 
only as the enslaver of the nation, but as its coiruptor, its 
dmnori ^r^He showed how unscrupulously he used hiB power to 
stifle Jpblio opinion; how he lavished the taxpayers’ money on his 
reptile Press, and harried without mercy every journalist who criti¬ 
cized him or his measures. He showed, too, the malignity with which 
he pursued all who had ever ventured to run counter to his plans; 
the petty devices to which he had had recourse to compass their ruin 
—even opening private letters and employing domestic servants as 
spies. And what gave such terrible force to his words was that he 
had always proof at hand for every statement he made. Every¬ 
thing that could be done Prince Bismarck did to reduce his assailant 
to silence. Liebknecht was imprisoned again and again; he was 
fined; his journal was confiscated; but it was all in vain. Andj 
always happens in such cases, the more he was persecuted th<^ e 
popular he became. 
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Bo long as there were divisions in the Socialist oam^^Bbe 
Bismar ck regarded the advanoe of the movement with equanimity* • 
lmt when, in 1875, the Lassalleaners and the Eisenachers having at 
length buried the hatchet, the United Social Democrat Party was 
formed, he changed his attitude, and introduced into the Beiohstag 
his famous Anti-Socialist laws. They were rejected, however, thanks 
to the gallant tooth and nail battle Iiebknecht and Bebel waged 
against them. They were passed, though, two years later in the 
panic that followed the attempt on the Emperor’s life—a crime of 
which the socialists disapproved as strongly as Prince Bismarck 
himself. During the twelve years the laws were in force, Iiebknecht 
—as all his colleagues—was subject to every form of persecution, and 
was hunted about from pillar to post at the mere caprice of the 
police. He was separated from his children—he had a second wife 
and a young family—and he was forced to live in an out-of-the-way 
village, where there was no possibility of their being educated. Every 
obstacle was thrown in the way of his holding intercourse with his 
party; spies dogged his steps wherever he went, and took down every 
word he said.. Not only was he prohibited from addressing meetings, 
but his writings—on which both he and his family depended for 
their support—were confiscated on {he most frivolous pretexts. The 
one gleam of sunshine that fell to his lot during those long, dark 
years, was when he went to America on a lecturing tour. Some odd 
experiences came in his way while there, owing to his being constantly 
mistaken for the late Mr. Blaine, between whom and himself there 
was a strong personal resemblance. 

When, in 1890, the Special Laws lapsed, the feeling was general 
in Europe that there was trouble ahead for Germany. The narslr 
treatment to which they had been subjected could not have failed 
it was held, to have embittered the Socialists and rendered + 1 

reckless. Embittered them it certainly had; but, far _^ 

them reckless, it had taught them prudence, made theSfi£i«ttan(i 
that in this nineteenth century the battle is not to the strongfbut to 
the able, the skilful. When they returned to the fight they were no 
longer armed with slings and stones but with maxims: they had, in 
foot, become trained soldiers who knew all the latest moves in the 
gome. When the General Election came round Prince Bismarck had 
proof that the net result of those laws of his, from which he had 
hoped for such great things, was on enormous increase of the power 
of Socialism. In 1878 the Socialists there were but a band of free 
lances; in 1890 they had become a strong political party, one which 
tpjbids fair before long to have a dominant voice in the State. And this 
is in a great measure Herr Iiebkneoht’s handiwork*; it is he 
laps^^organized it, and who inspires it and leads it. The vow he 
and halp&lieven years ago now, he has kept to the letter; so far as 
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fbsti^n lies lie has fitted the German workers for the great rile which, 
tie flnftiy believes they are destined to play* 

Wilhelm Liebkneoht is an old man nqpr, on the 29th of last March 
his seventieth birthday was kept as a red letter day by the wage- 
earning classes throughout Germany. For nearly fifty years his life 
has been one long fight, a fight for the poor against the rich, for the 
helpless against thoBe in high plaoes. He has had ranged against 
him the privileged classes to a man, and all the power of the state 
with the great chancellor at its head, while the forces on his ride 
have been not only weak, but often wavering and tom by faction. 
None the less it is with him that the victory rests. He has made 
mistakes, no doubt, in the course of the struggle; he has been too 
yielding sometimes, too unbending at others, and has sacrificed doc¬ 
trine to expediency. In his eagerness to redress the grievances of the 
poor, he has been apt to forget that the rioh have rights which must 
be considered, and that even German officials have a claim to be treated 
as human beings. Just now and then, too, he has allowed his pro* 
found mistrust of the men who rule Germany, and the system und&’ 
which she is ruled, to tempt him* into a course which must have been 
repugnant to his feelings as a patriot. When he has erred, however, 
it has alwayB been that his judgment has been led astray; from first 
to last he has pever wavered in his 1 ’ principles or in his devotion to the 
workers. What is best, not for himself or for his, but for them, is, 
and always has been, his first thought. For their sake he has passed 
his days in poverty, has been led away to judgment, and has kept 
png weary vigils in prison. Even now, in spite of his burden of 
three score years and ten, he is as eager as ever to throw himself into 
'he by each when they are threatened with wrong. 

his enemies still pursue him just as relentlessly as in the old 
%. '/The next Reichstag vacation he will pass in prison, because he 
. J J to remark one day that “ Rotte ” was hardly an appropriate 
fflfpresripn^W the Emperor to apply to a political party which num¬ 
bers if its ranks two millions of his subjects. 

Edith Sellers. 
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TOBIES OB OPPOBTUNISTS t 

“ The Conservative jMirty should he called the Opportunist party, 1 ” 
says Mr. Traill in his life of Lord Salisbury. Is this true ? Can we 
dismiss the imputation as merely slanderous, or must we, if honest, 
own to an uncomfortable feeling that there may be something in the 
ohorge ? As Conservatives, we should naturally like to persuade our¬ 
selves that the sentiment is peculiar to Mr. Traill, the crotchet, in fact, 
of a Consenative (Tank, or a literary man’s concession to a turn for 
epigram. But we cannot help remembering that we have heard 
something of the kind elsewhere, and in quarters where one would 
hardly have looked for it. Only the other day we were much taken 
aback, when talking over certain public projects with an ultra-Tory, 
whose name is familiar throughout London, to hear him premise with 
perfect spontaneity, as a point no one would trouble himself to 
dispute, that u Conservatives have no principles.” But this was 
nothing to the shock of tho solemn pronouncement of a great ecclesi¬ 
astic (we should say the foremost State Churchman of the day, and 
the most seriouB opponent with whom Disestablishment has to 
cope), “ I do not trust the Conservative party.” It seemed so strange 
to us that any one who had followed the course of that party during 
recent years, could possibly have any doubts of its unswerving 
fidelity to principle. But there it was, the independent testimony of 
three friends, all tending in a similar direction. How could one 
dismiss the charge as trivial ?' We may be indignant that the charge 
should ever htfro been mode, and we may be profoundly cominced 
that it is untfue, hut, having been made, w r e feel that the honour of 
our party requires that the charge should be met and inquiry held. 

* After all, w r e are prosperous now, we ore very much in the ascen¬ 
dant, and in these conditions a little self-examination is good. No 
doubt it is always depressing to see ourselves as we are, but in these 
piping times we can afford even that. The gome is now in the hands 
of our leaders, and it can at least do no very great harm, if the rank 
and file occupy the leisure following on their successful exertions at 
VO],, lix. *.s. z z 
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the laffc election in an attempt to take a little longer view than current 
politics allow. 

We ore challenged to show that the Conservative party has an 
ideal; that Conservatism is constantly tending to some definite goal; 
that we have definite objects to pursue which we do pursue without 
regard of consequence; that we do not await on events or persons, 
but take our own line in accordance with historic tradition and settled 
principle. The challenge will properly be taken up by putting 
in the programme of the party and the professions of candidates at 
the last election; by actually locating the Conservative ideal; by 
an inquiry into the party’s political methods; and a survey of its 
perMHHvl. 

As to our first point, it is true that the party did not have a 
programme lost July, but why should they ? The Radicals gave us 
so good a cue that we needed none of our own. We took our stand 
on the Radical breakdown and won the election. Wlmt more was 
wanted? Candidates individually, of course, hud to go more into 
details, and they succeeded in stating with some precision wlmt they 
<lid not want. They did not want Home Rule for Ireland; they did 
not want a single democratic chamber in place of the two Houses; 
they did not want the Church disendowed and disestablished; they 
did not "want Ijocal Veto on the liquor trade; they did not want 
taxation concentrated in the Income Tax; so far all as ere agreed. 
Then various sections hod their peculiar fears of the Radical party : 
the licensed victuallers, the City people, contracting-out employers, 
music-hall managers and others, who fancied they could descry teeth 
behind the Radical bark. Tlius it is fairly easy to gather from 
candidates’ addresses what Conservatives did not want, but it is loss 
easy to say what they did want. The Church wanted letter treat¬ 
ment for Voluntaiy Schools and the advancement of religious educa¬ 
tion. Churchmen undoubtedly had a mind of their own in this 
election and knew it. In London the workmen wanted to gel rid of 
pauper aliens, and Conservati\e local magnates wished to damage the* 
County Council and promote themselves from parochial vestrymen 
into municipal councillors. Most (’onservatives honestly wanted, 
Avhile none openly objected to, a national system of Old Age Ten¬ 
sions. Naturally, many other proposals found tlibrr way into Con- 
servuti\e addresses, varied aci ording to the nature of theVouHtituoncy, 
but, balancing them one against another, the demand for Old Age 
Pensions alone survives as common to all sections of the party. In K 
adopting this negative attitude the party was following its leaders, 
who obscr\<d the discreetest silence as to a constructs o programme. 
They said nothing. Was it because they had nothing to say, or, lihe 
Herodotus, they could have said hut would not, for they knew the* coun¬ 
try would never believe them ? Mr. Arthur Ralfour was the boldest, 
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declaring plainly at Manchester that the negation oi the enemy’s 
proposals was in itself a positive programme, and programme enough 
far sane men. Our opponents, said Mr. Balfour, want to destroy the 
Lards and the Church, we want to preserve them; preservation is 
obviously positive, while destruction is negative. The serious value 
of this piece of political dialectic was its implicit acceptance of the 
position that Unionists are not, and do not need to be, a creative 
party. However, an election is the creature of a moment and must 
not be taken too seriously. The few voters who do think are guided 
by some particular proposal then on the boards and not by political 
principle. The many who do not think vote from habit or personal 
bias. The particular forces brought on the arena by an election ore 
not political, and any experienced candidate or agent will tell you 
that it certainly is not politics that win or lose elections. So it might 
be misleading to lay much stress on Conservative programmes or the 
absence thereof during the electoral campaign of 1890. 

We shall learn more by the search for a j>ermanent Conservative 
ideal. The Tory ideal was not far to seek. Where are we to look for 
it amongst the Conservatives of to-day P indeed have we an ideal at oil? 
do we believe in the hoj»e of our calling ? what abiding idea has the Con- 
ser\ati\e, which he expects every success at the polls to bring nearer 
to realisation ? We have put this question in one form or another to 
Consenutives of all classes, from the artisan of East London to the 
West End aristocrat, from the southern farmer to the northern manu¬ 
facturer. The catechumen generally starts off with the most light¬ 
hearted assuredness and then pulls up short. “The unity of the 
Umpire of course/’ Has one of the Conservative leaders taken a 
single practical stop towards Imperial Federation, the only plan that 
cun inukc the Empire really one ? Is it even inscribed on the Party 
banners? Did the Conservatives, who preponderated on the Imperial 
Federation League, save it from breaking up ? Does Lard George 
Hamilton’s compromise over the Indian Cotton Duties point to any 
great devotion to the Imperial idea ? “ A spirited Foreign Polity.” 
Undoubtedly that was a characteristic of Ijord Beoconsfield's regime. 
He was a genius and had ideas. Is not caution rather the dominant 
factor of Lord Gyjpbury’s policy P His administrations lm\e not yet 
produced any^nich stroke us the purchase of the Suez Canal shares. 
The attitude of the British Government during the recent Transvaal 
ymd Armeniun crises may be described as prudent, inasmuch as we 
are not at war, but where the “spirit” comes in would puzzle 
Mr. Gladstone to show, had a government of his been responsible for 
the policy. There is also a significance in the laudation of our 
Colonial Minister by the Liberal opposition, and in Mr. Johp 
Marty’s frosted praise of Lord Salisbury. Take it generally, what 
substantial difference is there now hetw’een the foreign policy of 
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the two parties? Mr. Balfour liimself the other ilav, in the vein 
most thoroughly liis own, waived aside the traditional foreign policy 
of his party with the cynical remark, “Lord Beaoonsfield is dead.” 
“ The Church.” Thousands of Conservatives support the Church onlj r 
bocause they think tliat more votes are thereby gained than lost, while 
others avow their readiness to throw over the Church on converse 
grounds. If a Conservative introduced the Church lteform Bill, 
n Conservative also moved its rejection. What did the Conservatives 
do for the Church from 188C to 181)2: How much will the present 
Government do? “Aristocracy”—in a party that assigns a pro¬ 
minent role to Sir Blundell Maple, and puts up Colonel North 
to fight the son of Mr. Gladstone? In the choice of candidates 
cash considerations have so long prevailed over claims of birth and 
brains, that it would be easier to sustain plutocracy as the Con¬ 
servative ideal than aristocracy. “ Property.” One might well 
imagine that the inviolability of individual rights of property 
would he a palladium of latter-day Conservatism. But alas! with 
many Conservatives (who think they would lienefit thereby) the 
taxation of ground-rents, Sir William Hnrcourt's graduated death 
duty betterment, and a graduated income tax are the most popular 
proposals. “Commercial supremacy.” No Conservative leader 
has lifted his finger to bring about commercial uuity within the 
British Empire, or to give our colonies the slightest advantage over 
foreigners. The* party's keenness on this ideal may lie gauged by 
their leaving it in the hands of well-meaning Sir Howard Vincent. 
But there can be no trade policy in a party which consists of a Pro¬ 
tectionist rank and file, dragooned into silence by the CoMenite pro¬ 
fessions of lenders, who admit that these professions are but the 
dictates of political necessity. The hop-growers of Kent, Kent that 
has never failed the (’onservutive party, have some idea of the devo¬ 
tion of their leaders to the prosprity of English trade. Compare 
the reception accorded liy the (Vmservative l*rimo Minister and the 
< onservntive Chancellor of the Exchequer to the men of Kent, who 
have always been our friends, and that bv the Lilieral Vnionist Lord 
President of the Council to the Nonconformists, who have always- 
lieen our enemies. Kent may lie discounted as certain to sup]»ort the 
Government in any case, while the Nonconformist 'rnionists, being 
uncertain, must lie cherished. We must admit that we have not 
lieen very successful so far in locating the Conservative ideal; ami 
the worst of it is, that the quarters we have been searching are pre¬ 
cisely where we thought to discover it. In these regions we have 
nothing hi feur from Radical competition; they were occupied by the 
Tories before us. 

Now in questions of labour and social reform the position is dif¬ 
ferent. It would, it is true, be easy to show that the Tories and their 
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successors have (lone more real good to the working classes of Eng¬ 
land than the Whigs and Liberals. Tories had a labour policy almost 
before labour questions came to be recognised by the community at 
all. But it was the Whigs who broke down the aristocratic system 
of government and let in the middle classes. The Liberals in their 
turn let in the artisans and labourers, who look like doing for the 
middling folk much as they did for the aristocracy. The impression 
made by these enfranchising Acts is so deep, that it assumes that the 
party which carried them out must be the real friends of those they 
enfranchised, while, if their opponents confer on working men more 
practical advantages, it can only be from outside pressure. Stay-at- 
home Conservatives, who do not understand the use of election wea- 
])ons, ore very fond of saying this themselves. To any one who has 
studied the motives that stimulated the Whigs and Liberals in their 
Reform policy this inference must be very amusing, but the inference 
is made all the same. liberals have for years been living on the 
prestige of their lteform Acts; and only now is the illusion being 
disjielled by the searchlights of the Social Democratic Federation, the 
Fabian Society, and Lidejiendent Labour. 

Tlius handicapped, the Conservatives cannot take the lead in matters 
of labour and social reform, and anything they do is liable to be 
trumped by the Radicals. To this result they themselves contribute 
by inconsistency. It was they who passed the princi]>al Trades Union 
Acts; now the bulk of the party are never tired of attacking trades 
unionism and all its ways; so, too, with Free Education, the Factory 
Acts, and the ] Tealth Acts. Conservatives have altogether a peculiar 
penchant for repudiating their own progeny, especially when it is a 
favourite with the ]>eople. It really gives colour to the scandal cur¬ 
rent amongst Radicals, that these Conservative popular measures are 
bastard, though certainly not natural, offspring. The inconsistency 
of the party in these matters frequently puts its Tory members in a 
very disadvantageous position. One Tory candidate must have found 
it so at the last election. In his address he had recorded his approval 
of the trades-union rate of wages and trades-union hours of labour, 
whereupon he is promptly asked at an open-air meeting, what is the 
use of saying he sujjports these things, when his leader had just de¬ 
nounced trades unions cb tyrannies p Similarly, at Bradford, recently, 
the Conservatives had, by the efforts of their Tory chairman, suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the labour party to come into line with them at a 
nuuiioipal election, and the results were admirable. Shortly after 
the election, one of the Conservatives, who had been returned mainly 
by the labour vote, took the o]q»ortunity of a public dinner to deliver 
a harangue against trades unionists. It may be imagined that this 
did not improve the situation for Conservatives, nor was it much con¬ 
solation to them to know that the orator had gained his object by 
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playiflg up to Lord Dudley (whom he hod on his right), fresh from 
encounter with trade unionists at Battersea. It is the same with the 
1 London County Council. Hardly a delate goes by lmt some Moderate 
member attacks the principle of a standard rate of wage, which the 
Moderate party has formally appro\ed, and then the lVogressists say 
“ the truth is coming out.” Unfortunately, greater men than Mode¬ 
rates do the same thing. Bv resolution of a Conservative House of 
Commons, our leaders have pledged themselves to the recognition of 
the fair-wage principle, hut they carp at it in their sjawlies, and 
Mr. (roHclieu in his treatment, as First Lord of the Admiralty, of the 
.Thames shipbuilders and London labour, has translated these earp¬ 
lugs into action. Whenever there is a question of mnnicijml or State 
interference with the conditions of lalxmr, the party line looks puiu- 
fully like taking away with one hand what it gives with the other, in 
submission to the dictates of the Tin ton newsj>u}>er. 

Turning to Conservative conduct in legislation, is there or is there 
not n significance in its generally springing from Radical impulse Y 
It may be by way of counterblast, it may bo by modification ; but 
the fact is so plain that one is tempted to wonder whether, in the event 
of some happy catastrophe clearing off the entire Radical party, the 
(Conservative leaders would not find themselves more embarrassed than 
relieved. It is a common remark amongst the younger Conservative 
members, that our Ministries pay too much attention to the Opjtositiou. 
Th<* preference for non-party matters as subjects for legislation may 
he statesmanlike as involving tlie least frietiou, tending to continuity, 
and depressing the juirty element in public life; but it also lends 
itself to trumping, which under democratic rules is a dangerous game 
for the State. Its weak point for us as a party is, that Conservati\e 
treatment not being extreme, may always he misrepresented as not 
thorough. There can be no doubt that our party has done admirable 
work in catching and reducing to service suggestions that have left 
Liberal imaginations as bubbles leave the gaping child. But with all 
that, it leaves the Conservative party finishers, adapters, promoters, 
against the Liberal role of initiator and inventor. We are merely 
Moderates. Then there arc* times when this waiting on our op]x> 
nents puts us “ off-side.” They annex an imposing idea; we have 
either to follow their lead or oppose a good thing.* Happily, the 
Radicals generally find us a way of escape through somemistake in the 
management of their “ find.” The London County Council has lately 
been giwng a series of object-lessons in these political processes. The* 
Progressists took up the standard w*age, but did not sueceed in driving 
the Moderates into opposing it os a party. The Progressists proposed 
the municipalisation of the water supply, and went very near to putting 
their opponents off-side, but the Moderates, refraining from ojien oppo¬ 
sition, escaped triumphantly out of the difficulty through the break- 
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down of the purchase bilk promoted by the Progressists. Ydt once 
more they nearly got the Moderates on the wrong side, by an attempt 
to drive them into control instead of ownership of the water Bupply. 
The Moderates, in their turn, have succeeded in putting the Pro¬ 
gressists wholly in the wrong as to metropolitan improvements, and 
it is curious that they do not push their advantage further. But in 
oiu* great question, and unfortunately a question that must involve 
Imjierial parties, we have allowed ourselves to ho put fairly off-side. 
By advocating the expansion of the Corporation of London, so that 
it include flic whole city, and be in fact what it is now in name, the 
Progressists have acquired the strong position of the London party, 
while the Moderates have to fall back on the vestries as a makeweight 
to Iiondon. Tims the Progressists become the champions of great 
things and the Moderates of little things. There is, no doubt, con¬ 
sistency in Conservatives backing the vestries against the County 
Council, the former being a Liberal creation which has failed, and 
the latter a Conservative success; but it is so unnatural for the Unionist 
party to be advocating the dismemberment of the capital, that w'e 
may rest assured it would never have come about but for our being 
outwitted in the earlier stages of the game. As one of the most 
successful of the Moderate organizers remarked to us, 1 fad the first 
Ijoudou County Council been Conservative instead of Radical, the 
whole subsequent course of Moderate policy would lnne been re¬ 
versed. This local municipalities' fad is bringing its own nemesis, 
worthy Moderates, ignorant of the genesis of the mo\e, have read it 
naturally enough as a declaration of war against all central bodies in 
Ijondou. Some of them cheerfully urged the 1 ‘resident of the Ijon- 
don Municipal Society, at its last general meeting, to inaugurate an 
active campaign for the dissolution of the London School Board and 
the County Council. Wire-pulling politicians often forget that 
honest men may take them to mean what they suy. 

Possibly, however, a mistaken line is better than no lino at all; the 
former suggests wrong-headedness, the latter indifference, a much 
mow* deadly sin. Any line, for instance, w'ould he hotter than our 
present teni]>erance policy of shirk. No one helioes that the Con- 
sen ative Party cures a straw' about temperance reform. Lord 
Randolph Cliufffull saw' the mischief of our attitude towards tem¬ 
perance questions, and in that, as in many other things, stood alone 
amongst the Conservative leaders. He, as he always insisted, was a 

* Tory. 

These Unionist methods have of late been subjected to a striking 
tost in London, the real stronghold of the party and its policy, in the 

• development of the Loudon Municipal Society and in the School 
Board controversy over religious education. The Municipal Society 
was founded to further three great objects: (1) to <o nbine and con- 
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centra® Conservative forces in London; (2) to stimulate the intellec¬ 
tual treatment of municipal politics with a view to the formation and 
assertion of a programme and policy; (3) to provide a central agency 
for municipal elections. The third object, thanks to the gilded influ¬ 
ence of the President and the ubiquitous energy of the Seeretniy, lias 
been completely attained; the other two have not lieen so much ns 
touched; they eoidd not be dealt with without something like a com¬ 
mittal to n line; the other could. The society’s single effort in nil 
intellectual direction is a treatise on the Gorenunvut of London, which 
teaches us that u London is the greatest city in the world.” Whether 
any real attempt has been made to concentrate Loudon Conservative 
forces may be judged by the exclusion from the Society's purview fin 
direct contravention of the terms of its prospectus) of all matters of edu¬ 
cational policy. True, they have had the good fortiuie to secure the 
services of Mr. J. R. Diggle on the executive committee, hut they have 
taken great pains to do nothing for him and his policy in return. The 
Church party on the London School Board had taken a definite line 
in favour of Christian education. It is not opportunist; hence it is 
lioycotted by the London Municipal Society. If it be said that this 
is merely an irresponsible body and of no authority, we may ]K>inf out 
that it contains most of the Unionist members for London and all the 
< onservatives on the London County Council. Its officers include 
three cabinet ministers as well ns other memlters of the (loveroment. 

But the last School Board election supplies a still lietter test of the 
drift of Conservatism. The issue was simple; strijq»ed of all adven¬ 
titious surroundings it was this: was the religious teaching under the 
•School Board given to the children of ('hristinu parents, who desired 
that their children should receive religious instruction, to be Christian 
in a sense including the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ and 
his Incarnation ‘f or should it be {lermissihle so to teach religion to 
these children as to leave those doctrines an open question i* Add to 
this the Church party’s corollary that fair play should be given to 
l»arents who wished their children to be instiw-ted in religion other 
than Christian in the Reuse defined, and you have the issue complete. 
State recognition of CTiristianitv and its teaching in public elementaiy 
schools has ever been one of the most dearly defined lines of Tory 
and even Conservative policy. To support the Church of England 
the party was declared by Lord Salisbury, in 1885, to be w irrevocably 
bound.” That Church was passionately in fft\ our of religious teaching 
as defined by the well-known circular. Lord Salisbury published his 
entire adherence to the Church ]>arty’8 policy; Captain Middleton, 
the head of the Conservative Central Office, actively supj>orfced it. In 
short, there was every claim of jsditical principle and party loyalty to 
induce Conservatives to support the Churchmen on the School* Board. 
We say nothing of the liberal Unionists; they had different ante- 
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cedents, and might rather he expected to he on the other side. Hfcw 
did the Conservatives act P The hulk of them refused the Church 
party any support. Local leaders had to he coaxed, cajoled, bullied 
even to stand out of the way. The Conservative press ratted; notably 
a onoe-influential high Tory paper, the St. James’* Gazette , not only 
failed to support its own party, hut strenuously advocated the nlnims 
of the Radical opposition, to the extent of refusing fair play to Mr. 
I Jiggle’s supporters in the way of discussion. The School Board 
election was pulled out of the fire by the efforts of Churchmen, and 
still more Clmrchwomen, in spite of and not with the assistance of the 
Conservative party. We pass over the cowardly desertion of Mr. 
Atlielstan Riley, who probably knew the Conservative temper too well 
to expect anything else when he got his party on the hoard committed 
to a definite line on a vital question. The important point about this 
< Vmservath e apostasy is that it had no connection with principle. The 
Radicals and Dissenters did object on principle. They detest every 
form of denominationalism; many of them prefer only secular educa¬ 
tion, and those who would not go that length, hold that tho Christianity 
taught in State schools should be such as Unitarians can accept. 
Theirs was a rational and might he a ]>erfeetly honest position. The 
position of Conservatives was totally different; as far as they had any 
religious a iew s they agreed with the theology of the circular. The 
mere men of the world w’ould not care either way. The Churchmen’s 
«rime was not one of religion; their crime was that they were com¬ 
mitting themseh es to a principle—a principle, too, which sundry groups, 
who might fall in with Unionists on this point or that, would probably 
reject; allow* this and opportunism w'ould be mode much more diffi¬ 
cult; there is the explanation of the Conservative aloofness. Such 
conduct, alien to the spirit of the Tories, is not inconsistent with 
modern Conservatism, if we may rely on the conclusion of the leader 
of the party, expressed with a frankness that none but a leader could 
<larc to indulge in. Addressing a public meeting at Bradford in 
March of last year, Lord Salisbury said: “The pendulum which 
brings the Conservatives into powder, w hether good or bad, can produce 
no Listing results.” 1 In this unconscious utterance of an obviously 
long-clierished con clusi on, the critic would seem to have over-mastered 
the party leader. Une pity of it is, it is so true. The advent of the 
Conservatives t<T ]>ower does mean just hanging up matters for a 
time. In this Lord Salisbury and the Radicals w r ould seem to have 
* arrived at a similar conclusion. The Radicals say that Conservative 
go\emment means a pause; that w hen the Radicals resume, they have 
merely to take up the story where it left off at their retirement from 
office—Conservatism leads to nothing. 

Let us now turn from the policy, the ideals, and the methods of the 
(1) Tubes' Report, March 24, 1805. 
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Cofservative Party to the men who make it up. Who are they ¥ 
They may be roughly classed under three heads: the literal Con¬ 
servative, the mail of the world, and the diurehman. This is an 
overlapping classification, but if you arrange Conservatives according 
to their dominant characteristic they will generally full under one of 
these three heads. The Churchman, who comprises a large portion of 
the aristocracy, the bulk of tlie working men who vote Conservative, 
and a good many professional men, is our strongest antidote to oppor¬ 
tunism. The man of the world, now the most piworful fintor in the 
party, finds perhaps his most typical representative in the City, lie 
is in the nature of things a Gallia; he has little sympithy with 
sentiment, detests extremes, distrusts enthusiasm, lie is not ]>erhaps 
of a very high order intellectually, but he has a shrewdness of his 
ow'd, and is a practical man. He wants a policy which will carry on 
the Queen's Government with as little friction as may 1m» ; steadiness 
is the main object; to be preserved, if at considerable sacrifice of 
principle and tradition. To such a man ideas, crusades, movements, 
are objects of amusement, suspicion, or serious dislike, according as 
they are strong and interfere with his comfort. I 11 funner days the 
man of the world was very largely liberal; aristocratic government 
was too rigid for him, and there w T as a good deal in /f/w: fain- that 
suited his nature. As Liberalism succumbed in giving birth to a 
positive, violent, and strongly-defined Radicalism, he naturally, with¬ 
out any change in his views or in himself, came to Ik 1 an opponent of 
the lineal descendant of the old Liberal organization, tin* present 
Radical Party. The most sinister thing about tin* man of the world 
Conservative is his dislike of the working classes. He " does not set* 
distress/' and invariably holds that u man can be out of work only 
because he is unfit for work. In his view tin* employed should Ik* nt 
the disposal of the employer, and he has a lingering respect for slavery, 
as he sometimes unwittingly lets out. He is always on the side of tin* 
strong as against the w r eak. l*robably his dislike of working men is 
due to a kind of contempt for anything less fortunate than himself, a 
contempt which hod its counterpart in his former envious antipathy 
to the more fortunate aristocrat. Like some men in a club, having 
forced himself in, his great object now is to keep others out. 

Tlie man who believes in the existing order Siblings Wause it is 
the existing order, the literal Conservative, is to Ik* luund mainly in 
the middle classes. He is rare amongst working men, because for 
them the existing order is hardly pleasant enough to admit of a lielitff 
in its excellence; they may put up with it from inertia, but not deliber¬ 
ately. The* aristocrat who has any brains can liardly help having 
a somewhat better reason for his political faith than mere Con¬ 
servatism. The literal Conservative has no political opinions. It is 
just what he is accustomed to; he may be republican in one country, 
monarchist in another; an individualist at thirty, a socialist at fifty, 
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and all without any change in himself. The most remarkable thing 
about him is that, though he has no views of his own, he may revolu¬ 
tionise the views of his party. lie joins a party because it iB opposing 
another party which is introducing some change. In the course of 
time the change becomes an established fact; he grows accustomed to 
it and falls in line, defending it against any who should attempt to 
disturb the status quo with the same zeal he displayed against those 
who brought it about. Thus while thinking he never changes he 
reverses the policy of his party. Most < ’onservatives are now backing 
individualism against collectivist interference, which Mr. Herbert 
Splicer, better versed than they in political history, has called “ the 
new Toryism.” Many a Conservative complacently calls himself “ an 
old Tory” when he is vilifying some labour movement which traces 
its origin to the Tories themselves. The same person at the next 
moment will, with a singular confusion of ideas, insist with equal 
complacency that the Conservative of to-day stands in the shoes of 
the Literals of thirty years back. This Conservatism strictly so 
(ailed, it may be said, is not opportunism, but inertia. True, but it 
makes for opportunism; it leads up to the Conservative conception of 
politics, “ the line of least resistance.” There are capable men who 
hold that such is the best policy for the present needs of this country. 
Heroics in politics, they say, merely upset the regular conduct of 
the nation’s business, weaken public confidence, and interfere with the 
comfort of the citizen's ordinary life. 

Wo have reached a state of things which leaves hut little for 
politicians to do hut keep quiet, grievances have been redressed, and 
foreign jtolicy rests upon an understanding between parties, averse 
both from jingoism and little Euglandism ; all we want to do is to 
w'ftit on events, and, as something here or something there requires to 
ho adjusted to circumstances, do it; otherwise, leave tilings alone. 
That is the statesman’s view; the electioneerer states the ease 
differently, hut it leads to the same result. No positive action can be 
taken, no principle adopted, adhered to, and enforced without incurring 
opposition; therefore the less you are committed, the few'er your 
opponents will he. fjeuve the enemy to take a line; while you have 
no lino of vour own, those w r ho ore adversely affected by his action 
will automnticalff^ome over to you. 

In ordinary^ircumstancos there are more people opposed to any 
one proposal than in its favour; when a proposal comes up which evi¬ 
dently has the majority of the nation at its back, give in and take it 
up yourself, if you can, with such good grace and alacrity that it 
shall apjiear to be your policy rather than that of your opponents. 
This is sound electioneering, as the present condition of the Conser¬ 
vative (tarty shows; but that does not of necessity make it sound 
statesmanship. One thing is dear: it dooms the party that adopts it 
to a second place; it is giving up the race for the best. Submissive 
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in any human order means blindness or despair. Such 
a policy may be calm, stable, firm, but it is the calm, the immobility 
of death. As a practical system it lacks that great incentive to 
action, the prospect of “ a better time.” Thus, if one and the same 
line can be the better electioneering and the worse statesmanship, it 
may result that the party adopting it will have the lion's share of 
office, but very little share in moulding the thought and destinies of 
the people it thinks to govern. Majorities mean the party's denota¬ 
tion, which varies inversely with its connotation, and that means ideas 
and principles. People take it for granted that parties mean princi¬ 
ples. As a fact, it is perfectly possible to play the gome of " cabinet- 
making ” (to use Lord Salisbury's term for one aspect of party politics) 
without any reference to principles or to jiolitics. We do not realise 
tliis, and so long os we are winning elections and sec our men in 
office, we ore naturally pleased, and think we ure doing well; in¬ 
deed, men can hardly be expected to go behind their ]>urt\'s ele«*tond 
successes. 

We see every probability of the Cousennti\e party hawng a \ery 
long lease of office. Is there not some danger that good, easy ( onser- 
vatives may one day wake up to find that they have liewi keeping 
(>onservative governments in ]>ower only to bring al>out the predo- 
minance of Liberal principles? It may be worn*: it muy 1 k» most 
Conservatives will never w T ake up at all, while others will ohsene that 
Conservatives have themselves become Liberals. One of the Fahiiiu 
essayists thinks he has observed this already; the Whigs, he says. hu\o 
swallowed up the Tory party. 

Intellectual men grow weary of the distinctions without differences 
of jiarty politics. They are tempted to turn cynic and take refuge 
in the role of Plato’s philosopher; hut it is unjwitriotic. Then wliat 
is the Tory to do ? He cannot cross over to the other side. What¬ 
ever ('onservatism may become in the future, at present it preserves 
much which the Tory wants to preserve, and which Radicalism would 
destroy. It is also a more serviceable instrument for effecting noil- 
contentious improvements. The Radical purty may be less oppor¬ 
tunist, but there is nothing gained by exchanging a skipper who lets 
the ship drift for one who drives it straight on rocks. Though the 
Tory dislike both ]Mirties and believe in neither, HTshest chance will 
still be reconstruction from within. If he (and those who feel with 
him) stand aside, the process of degeneracy can only lie accelerated; 
if he attack on his own account, he merely lets in the common 
enemy; if he stay in the camp, there is at least a chance of better 
things. His party may once more come to exist by intrinsic <*o- 
herence rather than by pressure from without—founded anew on the 
possession of friends rather than on the avoidunce of opponents, a 
party with an aim to pursue and the courage to pursue it “ in scorn 
of consequence.” 
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Wires examining {ho Indian manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
I came across a curious series of documents. They commence with a 
letter from the Bishop of Oxford to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1681, setting forth a scheme for the spread of the Christian faith in 
India. They disclose the steps by which the East India Company 
was induced to place itself at the head of the association then formed, 
and to take charge of its funds. They conclude with a statement of 
exjienditure; an undated account, but apparently made up in the 
year 1710. Tuken together with the manuscript minutes in the 
India Office, they record a phase of our early dealings with India 
which lias hitherto escaped notice. 

The Baptists claim, and justly claim, the honour of the first regular 
organization for a supply of English missionaries to India in 1792. 
During the preceding century efforts of a less direct character had 
not been wanting. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
founded in 1698, appointed an Indian Committee in 1709, and in 
1710 began to send money to the Danish Missionaries in Tranquebar. 
Ziogenbalg, the Lutheran apostle to the East, sought help in London, 
and delivered his famous “ Malabaric Speech,” perhaps not the less 
impressive because in an unknown tongue, before the Society in 1715. 
AVhen the Danish missionaries in Southern India were almost 
perishing from want, after the death of Ziegenbalg in 1719, the 
Society for I’romoting Christian Knowledge undertook their per¬ 
manent maintenance. Schwartz, the founder of the Tinevelli Mission 
in 1750, was furnished forth and supported at its expense. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1701, also helped the Danish mission to India with a sub¬ 
scription of £20 in the early years of the eighteenth century, and it 
eventually took over that mission from the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in 1824. But the labours of these two sister 
Societies from 1709 onwnrds, by means of Danish or German agents, 
do not detract from the claims of the Baptists as the pioneers of 
strictly British iflflsions to India in 1792. 

The documlhts now brought to light in the Bodleian Library and 
the India Office take us back to a much earlier date. They show 
\liat the first English association for the spread of the Christian faith 
in India originated with Oxford men. It formed, in fact, one of the 
many “ Oxford Movements ” in the centuries before that term was 
invented. They also exhibit the East India Company in a new 
aspect. The Company has always been portrayed os unfriendly to 
evangelistic work in India, and the experiences of the Baptist mis¬ 
sionaries on their arrival in 1798 support this view. The present 
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pap&rs disclose the difference between the Company in 1681, when it 
had only to regard its duties in India from the standpoint of British 
merchants, and the Company a hundred years later, when it had to 
Tegulate its action by the responsibility for keeping peace among its 
Indian subjects, and by its pledges of non-interference with their 
customs and creeds. 

The first letter from Fell, Bishop of Oxford, to Sancroft, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, is dated 21st June, 1081, 1 and runs as 
follows:— 


“May it please your Grace, 

“ I you tho trouble of a letter by the lust ]x»st, and should not hn\ c bin 

so soon importunate, but that an unex])cctcd occasion hus hupjwmcd, which nmy 
prove of concernment to tho public, niul which ought to pm-etd w itli \rnir 
Grace s privity and guidance. That your Grace may have a jicrfect knowledge 
ot the affair, 1 shall present you with n narrative’of every step that h.i*. bin 
cve ning before 1 loft London I went to take niv Wo of 
Mr. Boyle, with whom I had long agoc contracted an u< <|uuintunce when he 
dwelt in this place [Oxford]. 

“ It bo happened that we fell into discourse of the Kiist India ('oiujumi. and 
I enlarged upon the shame that lay u]M>n us, who had so gieat opportunity - l>v 
our commerce in tho East, that we had attemted nothing towards the <'omi*i- 
sion of the Natives, when not only the jKipists. but o\en the Hollander }»,„1 
lalwured herein. While I was upon this argument I)r. Burnet came in and luuid 
the remainder of it. The effect of the discourse at thut time w.is, that Mi. lioil 
(sir) immediately assigned a hundred jxiund which lav in Mr. Itolirrt (’luvt.ms 
hands, towards the eneouragoment of such as should learn the Malai.nl lan¬ 
guage and fit themselves for the service of God in the East. Since then 
® u ™ t |^ vin e an occasion of quaking with Sir Josiuh Child, Gmeriiour of 
the East India Coinpuny, reported to him what hud past at Mr Bovli whii h 
he seemed affected with. Whorou,*,,, Dr. Unmet alsmt ten daic. Mt.ro 
WTot to me and gave me notice of what had past, adding that he verilv bcliru-d 
that if J would write to Sir Josiuh Child, he would lw induced to do some* hut 
that would lie considerable. 

‘‘I t J >0U 8 l ‘ t jjth myself that the loss of a letter was not to Is* put m l K il. im ,, 
with the possibility of a real advantage, especially one to the public; ami 
accordingly J wrote, and by tho lust ]Hist am informed l»v Dr. Uurm t that on 
*nday last a committee of the Comjwny was culled and he dinged to attend. 
Mhcro being called in he was told that the proposition which 1 hud made was 
unanimously entertained by the Company; thut they had updated a sub- 
couimitte to fonn a design, and raise u fund, which the f Imrnnmr lmiuxl would 
iw to five thousand pounds, wherewith they would b^-tions which would 
render 10 « r ]»nr cent. With these sums they would, maintain in the 

T m "* 8chokw who Hhould }, ° in the* principles of rcligon 

and the Mnlaian language. There are other , M irticulars concerning the trans¬ 
lation of the Gospel, and Psalms and Catechism, and printing them; witfr 
grammars, \ocabuluries, and other sulwidiary books, of which Dr. Unmet will 
. giv, ‘ - Vonr Graco a niorf ‘ (Iistinc t account. TI„w fur this xery unex- 
pected affair may proceed, and how tis toboinuimged and aiUanceil, vour Grace 

wJTl I, n IV ^ hok thm « hoin ^ undesigned ami providential will, I 
hope, not look like medlmg and business in tho concerns of others.” 

Signed, Jo. Oxox. 


(1) Tannu .IMS’., vol. xxxvi., p. Cl. Bodleian Library. 
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The writer of this letter, Dr. John Fell, was perhaps the most 
prominent Oxford man of his day. Son of the loyal Dean of Christ 
Church, and himself admitted as a student on that foundation at the 
age of eleven, he took his degree of M. A. at eighteen, when already 
in arms for King Charles. Of the hundred students of Christ 
Church, Fell and nineteen others were officers; the rest, almost to a 
man, served in the royal cause. Ejected from his studentship by the 
Puritans, Fell and two friends kept up the daily ritual of the Church 
throughout the Commonwealth. The picture of the three young 
divines hangs over the great stone fireplace in Christ Church hall. On 
the Restoration Fell became Dean of Christ Church, afterwards Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, and in 1675 Bishop of Oxford, retain¬ 
ing the deanery m commandant . Cuddesdon Palace rebuilt, and the 
lofty gate-tower of Christ Church, to which he transferred Great Tom 
after repeatedly recasting it, form the most conspicuous of the 
edifices that rose under his hands. His statue adorns the “ Kill- 
canon ” archway in the great quadrangle, and his spore scholarly 
face still looks forth from four portraits or replicas in the deanery and 
hall of Christ Church. 

Among his many-sided activities, from reforming discipline in the 
University and editing the Fathers, to “ The Interest of England 
Stated,” “ The Vanity of Scoffing,” and the “ Ladies’ (Hailing,” plans 
for i he spread of the faith in India held an important place. He pre¬ 
sented to the 1 University a set of types in Arabic, from which he 
hoped that the Bible might be published in the Eastern tongues. A 
Malayan translation of the Gospels and Acts was issued by the 
Oxford press, apparently from the Bishop’s Arabic foimts supple¬ 
mented by a few additional letters, in 1677. 

In this work he was associated with the Honourable Robert Boyle, 
at whose house the meeting described in the foregoing letter took 
place. Boyle, the chief founder of the Royal Society, held a position 
among philosophers and men of science not less distinguished than 
tlint of Fell in the English ecclesiastical world. During his long 
residence in Oxford, from 1654 to 1668, he came under Fell’s in¬ 
fluence, and in 1677 he commended to the East India Company a 
plan which he had discussed with the Bishop of (Ixford, for the pro¬ 
pagation of the GtflfSl in the East Indies. He reported that Bishop 
Fell would undJftoke to fit men for the purpose at the University 
“not only with Arabic, but, if it were desired, with arithmetic.” 

► BRyle spoke with authority, as a Director of the Company, whose 
family influence had helped it to obtain its charter from Charles II. 
in 1661, and as the first Governor of the Society for the spread of 
the faith in New England, reincorporated by the same monarch. 

The third actor on tlio scene, set forth in the Bishop of Oxford's 
letter, is Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury aud 
historian of his Own Times, whose perfervid Scottish energy launched 
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hifc. into every philanthropic movement, and into not a lew political 
intrigues. Burnet had met Fell during his first visit to England in 
1663, and he was in dose sympathy with the Bishop of Oxford’s 
schemes lor the spread ol the faith in India. But the wary bishop 
made the disdnimer at the end of his letter to Bancroft against any¬ 
thing “ like medling and business in the concerns of others,” not 
without reason; for Charles II. hod struck Burnet’s name off the list 
of his chaplains on the ground of bdng “ too busy.” 

The Bishop of Oxford’s proposals were warmly taken up by the 
East India Company. On the 17th June, 1681, its Court of Com¬ 
mittees 1 considered the plan submitted by Fell “for propagating 
the Christian religion amongst the natives in India.” That plan 
included, first, “ The education of four or more scholars in Oxford in 
the knowledge of the Eastern languages and in divinity, to fit them 
to serve the Company as chaplains in the East Indies.” Second, 
“The erecting of free schools in India.” Third, “The printing 
design ” for the translation and distribution of the Gospel in the 
Eastern languages. Grants of money to missionaries were subsequent 
developments. 

The Court referred the working out of the scheme to a sub-com¬ 
mittee, with the Earl of Berkeley at its head. The decision arrived 
at on the 6th July, 1681, 1 was that the East India Company should 
undertake the management of the missionary fund, without entering 
into any engagement “ by what methode, or by whose advice, they 
or their successors shall or will cany' on the designed charitable and 
pious work. But only that they will doe it faithfully according to 
the best of their judgements and understandings, without making 
any kind of gain thereof to themselves.” During the lifetime of 
Bancroft, Fell, Burnet, and certain other divines, all moneys were to 
be expended under their advice. 

The Bishop of Oxford and his agent in London, the ever-active 
Burnet, did not allow the matter to rest here. On the 6th August, 
1681, Fell, after referring to “ our printing design,” was able to in¬ 
form Bancroft “ that the East India Company have at last actually 
subscribed several sums of money for the maintenance of young men 
to be educated here [Oxford] in order to the better serving of God 
in their Factories,” and that the Court of Direciuis will accept “ such 
nominations as your Grace, my Lord of London,'tod myself shall 
make.” 5 

The final step was taken in the following year, when the Company 
resolved to open a permanent subscription list for the purpose. The 
Bishop’s copy of the proceedings 4 has an incomplete date, os the 
edges are frayed off, owing to its having fallen into the Thames with 

(1; Court Book*, India OJtce MS. Iteoord*. 

(2) Ibid. Aim Tanner MSS., vol. xxxri., p. 67. Bodleian Library. 

(3) Tanner MSS., yoI. xxxvi., p. 86. (4) Ib'i , p. 69. 
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other of the Tanner manuscripts on their transit by water to Oxfcrd. 
But the India Offioe Minutes record a regular bond of agreement 
adopted on the 3rd May, 1682. 1 It recites the Bishop of Oxford as 
the originator of the soheme, and the propagation of the faith in the 
East Indies as its object. 

“ Wo, tho East India Adventurers, and others, being moved thereunto by the 
Court of Committees upon the aforesaid proposal made unto them, Doe hereby 
undertake for ourselves severally, and hot jointly one for another, That during 
tho continuance of the present joint Stock, and our haying an interest or share* 
of adventure therein, we will yearly pay unto the Caahire Generali of the East 
India Company for tho time being, such several sums of money as at present 
we havo subscribed, or such sums annually as we Bhall think fit, for the 
education and instruction of young Scholars in both or either of the Universi¬ 
ties in the Eastern languages, and such other pious uses of tho same kinde, as 
the Court of Oomitteos shall from time to time think fit.” 

The first subscription list under this bond* is headed by Sir Josiah 
Child, the Go\emor of the East India Company, the Earl of Berkeley, 
Sir John Banks, Sir Joseph Ashe, and Sir Jeremy Sambrooke, each of 
whom give ten pounds per annum. Many other members of the* 
Company subscribe from ten to three pounds. Nor was the list alto¬ 
gether confined to merchants engaged in the East India trade. The 
Ladies Arabella and Henrietta Berkeley ore entered for five pounds 
each per annum; the never-failing Burnet gives three pounds a year. 

In 1682, therefore, the East India Company formally embarked on 
u that pious design for propagating the Christian religion in the East 
Indies, proposed by the Bight Beverend Father in God, John Lord 
Bishop of Chon.”® Its materials for the enterprise at starting con¬ 
sisted of the Malay translation of the Gospels and Acts issued by 
the Oxford Tress five years previously, and the teaching afforded by 
the Laudian professorship of Arabic, founded in 1637; Bishop Fell’s 
offer to train four or more scholars at Oxford for the work; Boyle’s 
gift of £100, together with donations from other members of the East 
India Company which, it was hoped, would reach £5,000; and a first 
subscription list by leading members of the Company yielding an 
income of £161 per annum. To what amount this list eventually 
reached does not appear. 

In order to uniistand the subsequent history of the movement,, 
three things mast be borne in mind. Its master-spirit, John Fell,. 
Bishop of Oxford, died only four years later, in 1686. The charter 
pf the Company lapsed in 1693, although revived under limita¬ 
tions ; a new Company was incorporated in 1698, and the old joint- 
stock, during the continuance of which the subscriptions were alone 
promised, soon ceased to have a separate existence. While these 
events were taking plaoe in England a third set of causes operated 

(1) Court Bool*, Indit Of" MS. JUeordo. (2) Rumor MS8., vo\ ism'., p. M ot wf. 

(3) Minutes of Court of Committees Holden the 3rd May, 1682. 

VOI,. LIX. N.H. 3 K 
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even more powerfully from the East, arising out of the situatio i of 
the English in India and the necessities which it imposed. 

We shall best obtain an insight into that situation by confining 
our new to a single one of the (Company's settlements. Its hea l- 
<piarters in Bengal were then in the town of Hugli, twenty-seven 
miles up the river from the present Calcutta. The internal economy 
of the Factory was that of a college for the purposes of trade. The 
whole English community dwelt within the Factory walls, except 
senior married officers specially allowed to live outside. A strict 
rule was maintained as to the allotment of the twenty-four hours for 
work, meals, and rest. After attending public prayers, the joint 
labours of the morning began at nine, or in certain seasons at ten 
o'clock. At mid-day all dined in a common hall, seated in exact 
order of seniority. On finishing their afternoon work they took the 
exercise of shooting at butts. A common supper in linll and evening 
prayers brought the day to a close. At nine o'clock the Factory gates 
were shut. The few married seniors exempted from the strict rule 
still retained their right to the privileges of the collegiate life, mid 
received diet money, candles and sen-ants' wages in lieu of the com¬ 
mon meals. 

The governing body of this contact community consisted of a 
chief or president and council who ruled over the general body of 
merchants, factors, writers, and apprentices engaged in canying on 
the trade of the Factory. Outside Englishmen attempting to 
traffic in Bengal were regarded as “ Interlopers," fair objects of ]n*r- 
secution, and liable to deportation if the Company's servants found 
themselves strong enough to enforce the orders of their Honourable 
Mastere to that effect. In such a scheme of collegiate life during the 
seventeenth century a chaplain formed an important officer. Tin* 
records of the Levant Company, which traded on a somewhat similar 
plan, disclose a regular succession of chaplains attached to its settle¬ 
ments—nineteen at Constantinople from 1611 to 1691, with separate 
supplies for Aleppo and Smyrna. The East India (’ompuny also 
maintained clergymen at its principal settlements on the Madras ami 
Bombay coasts. In 1678 it sent out its first chaplain to the more 
recently established Factory in Bengal, the l^v. John Evans of 
Jesus College, Oxford, on the recommendation of S»r Joseph Ashe, 
who figures as one of the principal subscribers to the Bishop of 
Oxford's missionary scheme, three years later. 

The duties of the chaplain were to enforce an orderly life within 
what we may call the trading college, and he received a position 
which gave weight to his authority. lie ranked os third in prece¬ 
dence, and his pay (£100 a year with liberal allowances) was, until 
1682, about equal to that of the chief of the Fuctoiy. A code of 
regulations promulgated at Hugli in 1679 provided fur the punish¬ 
ment of any inmate guilty of swearing, drunkenness, or profanatb n of 
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the Lord's Day, and for breaches of collegiate discipline, such as being 
“ out of the house or from their lodgings late at nights, or absent 
from morning or evening prayers.” The penalties consisted of fines: 
ten rupees (£1 5s.) for staying out after the gates were locked at 
nine o’clock; 5s. for drunkenness; Is. for profane swearing; Is. for 
lying; and Is. for shirking morning or evening prayers. The fines 
were to be applied to the relief of the indigent; and the funds of the 
first Overseers of the Poor in Bengal, indeed of the earliest charitable 
institution in Calcutta, were obtained from this source. If the fines 
were not paid on demand, they were levied by distraint on the 
culprit’s goods. Failing this, “ the offender shall sett in ye stocks 
six hours, or suffer imprisonment until payment.” 1 

It is clear that such a plan of life had no place for anyone not in 
the service of the Company and under its direct control. An inde¬ 
pendent Protestant missionary could not then have existed in Bengal. 
What the Bishop of Oxford contemplated in 1681 was to use the 
ComiMiny’s chaplains as missionaries, and to train them for spreading 
the faith among the heathen. It was to this proj>osal that the Com¬ 
pany gave its hearty support. The idea was not altogether a new 
one; indeed, the Company’s original invitation to the two Universi¬ 
ties on the 16th February, 165$ to supply candidates for its chap¬ 
laincies opens thus:—“ The East India Company have resolved to 
endeavour the advance and spreading of the Gospell in India.” But 
its efforts at conversion were practically confined to the Portuguese 
Catholics within its settlements, as is indicated by the preamble to its 
Resolution of the 6th July, 1670, appointing one of its chaplains at 
Bombay to undertake this special duty: “ The Court being desirous 
that the Portuguezes residing in the Island of Bombay may be in¬ 
structed in the Protestant religion, and that the true worship of God 
may be taught and promoted amoug them.” &c. It must be remem¬ 
bered that any religion which differed widely from the Protestant 
varieties recognised in England, seemed to our orthodox ancestors os 
little better than no religion at all. In 1698, when the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge started, its proselytising efforts 
were mainly directed to the papists and to the Quakers who, in 
Dr. Bray’s words, ‘^friy lx* looked upon os a heathen nation.” 

But the Comppiy’s good intentions, even although confined to the 
“ Portuguezes,” had, up to 1681, borne little fruit The truth is that 
thg Company’s chaplains found more than enough work among their 
**own countrymen in India. The sickness and mortality in the early 
British settlements were on a scale which we now find difficult to 
realise. Captain Hamilton relates how, in one year in Calcutta, 
there were 1,250 English residents in August and 450 burials before 
the following January. The ministrations to the sick and dying of 

(1) Hugli Li*ry, 12th Deoember, 1679. India Office MSS. Also Wilton’s Bmgal 
IWic Coruu/ttitions, i. 09. 
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their own faith left the chaplains no leisure for enterprises against 
other religions. Nor did the Company find it easy to secure the 
performance of their chaplains’ duties to their own oountiymen. 
Suitable clergymen were not always to he hod, and the Puritan 
leaven worked strange disturbances in the Indian Factories. 

For example, a remonstrance from the Company’s servants on the 
Madras coast in 1669 to Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury' 
(well remembered as Warden of All Souls, and builder, on Fell’s 
prompting, of the Sheldonion theatre at- Oxford), complained that 
two laymen had been Bent out as ministers. These worthies refused 
to use the liturgy or to “ Baptise, marry or bury, as by law' estab¬ 
lished.” “ We therefore make it our humble request and desire to 
the Honourable Company, that os we do and have in this fair 
country served them both to the hazard of our lives and Estates, they 
would, for the sendee of God in the first place, and next the comfort 
of our Soules and Honour of the Gospell amongst the Heathen,” re¬ 
call the tw r o lay officiants, and send out properly-ordained ministers. 1 
The remonstrance is signed, among others, by Jeremy Kambrooke, 
W'ho, as we have seen, entered liis name for ten pounds u year in the 
first subscription list for the Bishop of Oxford’s scheme in 16H2. 
The language of the remonstrants may not form a perfect specimen 
of English. But their grievance proved a real one, and it was re¬ 
dressed by an Order of Council passed in the presence of King 
Charles II. himself, his brother the Duke of York, His Highness 
Prince Rupert, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and other great digni¬ 
taries of the realm.* 

But the Company had difficulties with its chaplains more serious 
than points of doctrine. Its servants in India were permitted— 
indeed, at one time, were encouraged—to trade on their own account* 
and some reverend gentlemen took advantage of this privilege to the 
utmost. Mr. Evans, the first chaplain to Bengal, drew on himself 
the wrath of his Honourable Masters for a graver offence. He sterns 
to have been an able and energetic man. llis friends declared that 
he “ever had greatly at heart to fulfil the ministry.” He was. 
osrtainly a capable man of business, trafficking with a vigour and 
success that stirred up jealousy among his ** ^low-servants in the- 
Foctory lees fortunate in their private ventures/ i r They accused him 
of too intimate relations with the Interlopers or Free-merchants who 
traded to India in defiance of the Company’s authority and defied 
the validity of the Company’s charter. 

The Rev. Mr. Evans shared in the general flight of the Coiu- 
jiany’s servants in 1688, when, driven forth from Bengal by the* 
Mughal general, they put the remnant of their goods into their ships 

(1) Tanner MSS rul. xlir., pp. 96, 100. 

(2) 44 At tho Court ati Whitehall the 13th of October, 1609.*' Tanner MSS., rol. 
zlir., p. 162. 
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and sailed away in despair to Madras. On their return to the Hii&li 
1 liver in 1690, they built a Factory among the group of mud-hamlets 
which have since grown into Calcutta. During their absence “ a nest 
of Interlopers ” had established itself at their old Factory, higher up the 
river in Hugli town. These Free-merchants bought the favour of the 
native governor by bribes, and the Company’s servants settled miserably 
amid incessant rain on their new site, with no weather-tight building 
to shelter them, but “ only tents, hutts, and boats.” The Rev. Mr. 
Kvans did not return with them on their forlorn hope. He stayed on 
to trade and administer spiritual consolations in Madras, and when he 
reappeared in Bengal in 1696, he joined his old allies, the Interlopers, 
and took up his abode among them in Hugli town. He appears to 
have occasionally visited Calcutta in a clerical capacity; but the Com- 
}>any deemed him disloyal to their interests, and he practically passed 
to the enemy’s camp. It could not, however, adopt the rough-and- 
ready methods to a chaplain by which it coerced other of its servants 
who incurred displeasure. For a chaplain, if summarily dismissed 
and deported to England, might carry his own story to the bishops, 
and enlist on his side ecclesiastical forces which the Company, with its 
disputed charter, was unwilling to encounter. As a matter of fact, 
it vented its ill-will agninst Evans in mild sarcasms about “ the mer¬ 
chant parson/’ and “quondam minister but late great merchant,” 
and merely stopped liis pay. In this it showed worldly wisdom, for 
the enriched Welshman had strong friends. On his return home he 
received good preferment, became Bishop of Bangor, and was trans¬ 
lated to Meath, the premier bishopric in Ireland. 

The situation in India, therefore, rendered it necessary that any 
English clergyman who went tliither must go in the Company’s 
service, or practically as one of its chaplains. It was this considera¬ 
tion which made the (Vmrt of Committees so careful to reserve absolute 
power to itself when adopting the Bishop of Oxford’s “ pious design ” 
in 1681. It would bind neither itself nor its successors to any defi¬ 
nite scheme of management. 

I shall now briefly examine how far that design was actually carried 
out. It should not be forgotten that the Bishop of Oxford’s pro¬ 
posals in 1681 were only the final form of a plan for the propagation 
of the faith in Indfl^hioh he had long revolved in his mind, and 
which his frieud ifovle had, under his influence, already urged on the 
Company in 1677. 1 Its groundwork was the diffusion of translationB 
•of (lie Gospel. The Malayan version, issued at Oxford in the some 
year, was “sent all over the East Indies.” But unfortunately 
the Malay tongue was as little known on the Indian continent os on 
the European one, and however serviceable it might have been in the 
Dutch settlements of the distant Archipelago, it was a dumb voice in 

(1) letter from the Honourable Robert Beyle to Robert Thompeon, £ey. Dated Pall 
Mall, March, 107?. 
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Hdia itself. In pursuance of the further “ printing design,” of which 
the Bishop wrote to Sancroft in 1681, the East India Company 
addressed a despatch to the Madras Council on the ‘JOth February, 
169-$-. “ We have caused the Liturgy of the (Church of England 

with the Psalms of David to he translated into the Portuguees for 
the use and benefit of the Portuguese Inliabitants under our Govern¬ 
ment in India, which we caused to be printed at Oxford.” One 
hundred copies accompanied the despatch; a Portuguese version of 
the Gospel seems to have been sent out at an earlier date. 

By that time the failure to reach the Indians through the medium 
of Arabic types and the Malay language was recognised, and the 
scheme had shaped itself into a mission to the few natives who sjioke 
the Indo-Portuguese patois. On the 18th February. 169£, the 
Court of Directors urged the Madras authorities to build a church 
“ for the Protestant black people and Portuges and the Slaves ” to pre¬ 
vent them going to the Popish chapels. They forwarded a draft 
translation of the Anglican liturgy “in the Portuguez dialect of 
India ” for local revision. They also hoped to send “ by our ships 
that depart next winter some able Minister that can preach in the 
Portugal! tongue, and also a Domine, as the Dutch call them, which, 
in the style of our Church, is a Deacon that can read out prayers in 
Portuguees.” 

The second feature in Bishop Fell's plan was the training at Oxford 
of young men who should combine the work of chaplains to the Com¬ 
pany with that of missionaries to the heathen. If the Bishop's con¬ 
ception could have been realised, Oxford would have become a centre 
for the propagation of the faith in the East. Bui for this also, the 
resources of that day proved altogether inadequate. No instruction 
in divinity or in Arabic, which was practically all that Oxford could 
then give, would have enabled an Englishman to preach to the 
Indian races. It seems doubtful, indeed, whether this training branch 
of the scheme was carried out. Bishop Fell died in 1686, almost 
before it could have borne its first fruits, and certainly More it 
could have had a fair trial. Dean Paget has kindly gone through 
the matriculation roll and Chapter books of Christ Church, hut 4aii 
find no trace of action in regard to such scholars. Xor have I come 
across any payments for their support in tlie^&st India Gonqiany's 
accounts. If there were any such young men afSjxfonl, they pro¬ 
bably passed unnoticed among the j>oor scholars maintained by Fell 
himself and diverged into other studies after his death. # » 

But although Bishop Fell was dead, the movement did not die 
with him. Among his dearest friends and most beloved pupils 
Humphrey Prideaux held the favoured place. Prideaux was admitted 
a student of Christ Church in 1669 when Dean Fell was in the prime 
of his university career. The young scholar took his degree of M.A. 
in 1675, the year that Fell became Bishop, and he remained at Christ 
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Church until Fell’s dentil in 1686. One of his first works Va# an 
edition of Lucius Fiona* in collaboration with Dean Fell. The Dean’s 
influence also guided Frideaux into the eastern studies which resulted in 
liis Life of Mahomet; and it is from the Life of PtHdeaux that we gather 
some of the most interesting details of Fell’s literary labours. From 
the first Frideaux was associated with Fell in his Indian missionary 
scheme. Indeed, he had warned Fell in 1676 of the failure of his 
Malayan version of the Gospels on the ground that that language “ is 
not the vulgar ” in India. In the same year Fell described Frideaux 
to Evelyn “ as a young man most learned in antiquities.” On Fell’s 
death, Frideaux became a champion of the missionary cause, and 
after a distinguished career died Dean of Norwich. 

Another Oxford leader of the movement after Fell’s death was 
William Lloyd, who held in succession three bishoprics. A contem¬ 
porary of Fell in his undergraduate days, and a fellow' resident with 
him at Oxford during at leust nine yean, Lloyd shared his taste for 
eastern studies, and in later life displayed a zeal for missions even 
more anient than Fell's, if not under so wise control. A third Oxford 
man and contemporary of Fell’s who took an active part was 
Nicholas Stratford, Bishop of Chester. Stratford spent nine years as 
Dean of St. Asaph while Lloyd was Bishop of that see, and we shall 
find them closely united with Frideaux of Clirist Church in the pro¬ 
motion of the scheme which Fell bequeathed. 

Vnder the guidance of these Oxford leaden the project entered on 
new' developments. Its missionary aspects, as distinguished from the 
training of the Company's chaplains for possible missionary work, 
grew more prominent. Nor were there wunting powerful memben 
of the Company itself who, realising the failure of the chaplain 
missionary scheme, would gladly have seen agents deputed to 
exclusively mission work. The Court Books refer in 1689 to the 
engagement of two French ministers, who unfortunately deserted 
after receiving advances of pay. 1 Such ill-sustained efforts by no 
means satisfied the Oxford leaders of the movement, and some plain 
shaking passed between them. 

“ The case of the Indians under the English Government,” wrote 
Stratford, Bishop of Hiester, in 1695, to Dr. Frideaux who was stirr¬ 
ing afresh in thejpICtter. “ is sad, but that of our East India Company 
is doubtless nSflch more deploruble. For they have some sort of 
excuse for their infidelity, and consequently their punishment will 
*>e the more easy; but these can pretend nothing for their wretched 
neglect and contempt of those poor souls. ... I think the method 
proposed for their conversion is very fit and proper, and I wish it 
were once put in practice. The great difficulty will be to find out 
men of zeal to set about the work.”* At the same time Lloyd, then 

(l) Uinuta of the 9th Deoembcr. 1689. IadU Offioe MSS. 

(8) Tanntr MSS., yoI. xxir. p. 17. Letter dated April 8,1698, signed N. Ceotriens. 
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Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, as the member of the trio m< st 
influential at Court, is pressing the Bcheme on the East India Com¬ 
pany and has “ left it with my Lord of Canterbury that he might 
either show it or impart the contents to his Majesty.” 1 He regrets 
that Parliament was so taken up with the great Bribery Cose, 2 that 
nothing could be done in that quarter at present. 

Meanwhile Frideaux hod seized the opportunity of Tenison’s 
promotion to the Primacy to address him in forcible words. He 
submitted a scheme to the Archbishop for bringing the (Tiristian faith 
within the knowledge of the one million Indians who, as he estimated, 
were under British influence. He claimed that there should be “ a 
church and school for the benefit of the Indian inhabitants ” in each 
of the Company’s settlements. 2 He points out that the proper occa¬ 
sion to impose such a condition on the Company was the time of 
granting a new charter to them: an occasion which had been formerly 
allowed to slip, but which was presently to recur. 

Influential members of both Houses were favourable to the cause, 
including about half the Bench of Bishop. Men interested in any 
particular movement are apt to over-estimate its importance in deter¬ 
mining national action. Of this particular movement it may be safely 
said, that it represented a current of public opinion and was backed by 
a weight of official authority which eoidd not fail to affect the Govern¬ 
ment deliberations then in progress regarding the Indian trade. The 
old Company and the Interlopers now about to be constituted into the 
new Company found their forces fairly balanced, and were anxious 
to secure the goodwill of the missionary party. The charter granted 
to the new East Indian Company in 1098 discloses the result. It 
provides that the Company shall maintain one minister in every 
garrison or superior factory in the East Indies, together with u place 
set apart for divine service only. All ministers within a year of their 
arrival shall learn the Portuguese language. They shall also apply 
themselves to acquire the vernacular tongue of the province to which 
they are appointed, so as to instruct the native servants and slaves 
of the Company in the Protestant religion. Among the first acts of 
the new Company was a request to the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
draw up prayers for their particular use. Gu the loth BecemW, 
1698, they ordered a thousand copies to be printellSd three devout 
supplications, “one to be used at home, another in their factories 
abroad, and a third on board their ships.” 

The extent to which the Bishops had became interested in what 
may be called evangelical work appears from the signatures to the 

(1) Ttnner MSS., vol. xxiy. p, 32. Letter to Dr. Humphrey Pride&ux. Dated 
April 20, 1695, signed W. Coventry and Lichfield. 

(2) JkvlimoH MUS. A. 82. Bodleian Library. 

(3) Dr. Humphrey Prideaax to the Aibhbiiibop of Canterbury, doted January 23, 
169f. The aubject occupies thirty-seven pages in Prid-nx' Lift , London, 1748, 
PP- 161-188. 
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preamble of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, approved 
four months later in April, 1699. Twelve prelates put their names 
to the first list; our old acquaintances, Stratford, Bishop of Chester, 
and Lloyd, translated to the see of Worcester in 1700, signing next 
to each other. How deeply Oxford was concerned in this movement 
may be realised from the fact that, of the twelve bishops who- 
signed, ten were Oxford men and the other two hud been incorporated 
at Oxford. 

The charter of 1698 made provision for the religious instruction of 
the Indians in the Company’s immediate sendee. But it fell far 
short of “ the conversion of the natives ” which the Bishop of Oxford 
aimed at in his original letter to Archbishop Bancroft in 1681, and 
which he and his successors in the movement hod always on their 
minds. The truth is that neither the old Company, nor the new 
Company, nor the united Company which they presently formed, 
found it possible to establish a missionary agency. At that time 
the English in India were struggling for existence. In 1701 the 
bigot Emperor Aurungzeh issued a Proclamation ordering the arrest 
of the English in India, the seizure of their goods, and the confine¬ 
ment of their jiersons, although “not to close imprisonment.” 
During the following years the British settlements that survived 
owed their safety to the maxim, which bitter experience had forced 
them to adopt, that “ A fort is better than an ambassador.’* 

But there was one comer at the southern extremity of India in 
which the exjierimeiit might be tried. A little strip of land, five 
miles long by three in breadth, had been obtained by the Danes in 
1616 from the Hindu Baja of Tanjore. In this secluded settlement 
of Tranquebor, far removed from the storm which the Mughal 
emjMTor let loose upon the north, two Lutheran missionaries arrived 
from Denmark in 1706. It is stated to be the first Protestant mission 
to the Indian continent, although the Dutch attempted evangelistic 
work in Ceylon as early as 164*2. The isolation of Tranquebor, and 
the fact that its fifteen square miles were the actual property of the 
Danes, well secured hv a Danish fort, rendered the experiment ]K>s- 
sible. Even under those favourable circumstances the difficulties 
proved great. The Lutheran missionaries, although supported by 
the influence oLflUeKing of Denmark, could not work in liamiony 
with tlieir oWtTOovemor, who imprisoned their leader for four months, 
forbidding him pen and paper, or any communication with the outer 
world. 

The English East India Company was quite willing to render 
friendly offices to the Tranquebor mission. Fell’s scheme for the 
translation of the Gospels and the training of chaplains with a view 
to tlieir conversion of the heathen had now developed into a fund 
“ For encouraging the Protestant missionaries and erecting charity 
schools in the East Indies.” An account, under this heading, and 
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evidently belonging to the year 1710, contains the following entry: 1 
“ Remitted heme in Bills of Exchange and foreign silver for the use 
of the missionaries, £80.” The next item renders it probable that 
“the missionaries M were Danes. This item, also for £80, includes a 
collection for “ the missionaries at Tranquebar," “ of catechetical and 
practical Tracts written by our own Bishops and eminent Divines, to 
be translated into such languages in India as shall render them most 
usefull to the Heathen in those parts.” 

It was not nlone in the translation of religious works, however, 
that Fell's original movement gave an impulse to subsequent develop¬ 
ments. Tlie same uocount shows that by far the larger projjortion of 
the expenditure was still devoted to printing—that is, to the “printing- 
design " which Fell mentioned in his letter of 6th August, 1681. It 
comprises 1,500 copies of St. Matthew's Gospel; a printing press 
with six hundredweight of types complete, £72; “100 rheums of 
paper,” £40; and £185 “ to Mr. John [i>. Jonus] Finck, the printer,” 
for provisions ou his voyage and first year's salary. In 1711 the 
Company resolved that books for the Protestant missionaries should 
lie sent out in their ships free. 8 Finck was a foreigner, and wrote an 
account of his voyage and capture by the French in “ High 1 >utcli.” 

Tlie narrative may here fitly close. It suffices to show’ that duriug 
the careless days of CliarleB II. a movement emanated from Oxford, 
and sjiecifically from Christ Church, for the spread of the faith in 
India. That the East India Comjiany put itself at the head of the 
movement and undertook the management of the fund*. That the 
movement did not end with the death of the I)euu-Bishop, its 
originator, hut was carried ou by other men of Oxford and Christ 
Church his friends and disciples. That, although some of its aims 
went beyond w hat was ]iossible in those times, it exercised an influ¬ 
ence alike ou the action of the old Comjiany and ou the “ Godly 
charter *' which in 1698 incorj wanted the new. That thirty years after 
the Bishop of Oxford addressed the East Imliuu Directors in 1681, a 
fund was still being administered on the lines which In* had laid 
dow’u, namely, misidonurv work, “the erecting of free schools in 
Indiu,” the translation of the Scriptures, and the “ printing design.” 

“ The terms ou which the new Comjiany was ijcorjKirated,” says tin* 
Madras oftuiul edition of the Charters, were “ altoM tlie same ” as 
before. •• but with the addition of a provision for the lhaintenance of 
ministers and schoolmasters.” This addition was in a large measure 
due to the movement initiated by Bishop Fell, and continued by Iris’* 
Oxford friends and disciples. 

Wien the curtain next rises cm British missionary effort in Indiu 

(1) Tanner MSS vol. oexe, p. 238. No dote; bat the year U fixed by the soiling of 
the Jane Fr%gmtt , which took not Pluck end the printing-pmw referred to in the next 
pungmph. Indio Office MSS. JTapebook, nnd CaneHltahm*. 

(2) Court Minute» of November 30, 1711. Indio Office MMH. 
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we find the position of the English and the Danish Companies reversed. 
Denmark well repaid the succour which England had sent to the Tron- 
quebor mission at the beginning of the eighteenth century by carrying 
the first Baptist missionaries under the Danish flag to India in 1793, 
and sheltering them in the Danish settlement of Serampur. Those 
who mon el at the change should bear in mind that the British hod 
by that time become the governing ]>ower in India, pledged to 
respect the right of their subjects to worship in their own way. If 
the East India Company had encouraged Christian missionaries in 1793, 
it could not have refused an equal liberty to the propaganda of 
Hinduism and Islam. But religious movements in India have always 
tended to develop into political revolution, and the Company did not, 
at that time, feel itself strong enough to face the risk. 

Yet the missionary spirit which supplied the impelling power to the 
Oxford movement of 1681, although it long remained in abeyance, 
was never quenched. The monument in St. Paul’s to “ The First 
Protestant Bishop of India ” (1814—1822), was erected by the two 
sister Societies whom we saw, on the first page of this article, con¬ 
tinuing Bishop Fell’s work at the beginning of the last century. Its 
marble group represents the prelate receiving an Indian man and 
woman into the Christian faith, and the native Church now forms an 
important branch of the episcopal duty in India. When the East 
India Company grew into the governing power it became obviously 
wrong for its chaplains. ]>aid out of Hindu and Musulman taxes, to 
attempt to destroy the religions which form the most cherished 
possessions of the Indian races. But propagandist societies, supported 
by voluntary contributions, and unconnected with the State, sprang 
up under the equal protection afforded by the Company to every creed. 
These missionary bodies do wliat the old military chaplains, projected 
by Fell, could never have accomplished. They hold exactly the Bame 
status in the eye of the law as Hindu or Musulman propagandists. 

The right now possessed by all sects and races in India, not only 
to enjoy their own faith, but also to actively spread it, is a right 
wliicli could not have l*en conceived of in India two centuries ago, 
and which could not have been safely granted a hundred years later. 
Even now it is subject to the provisions of the Penal Code against 
wounding ti^Sngious feelings of others, applied impartially to 
Christian,-vusulman and Hindu. The free yet orderly exercise of 
this right of the hostile creeds in India to proselytise from each other 
farmB one of the most strikiug testimonies, not only to the justice but 
also to the strength of British ride. 


W. W. Hvntkr. 



SOUTH AFRICA. 

I. 

RHODESIAN AFFAIRS. 


Always full of latent animosities South Africa, for the time hemp, is 
the cockpit of the Empire, and many of the public questions which 
in the past have vexed us all over the world, are presenting themselves 
•to us there in their most awkward form. The conformity of national 
sentiment with the Imperial idea, of commercial interests with colonial 
development, and of humane theories and home-bred fancies with 
established practice and actual necessities in the relations of the white 
and black races, is being sharply tested in the controversies of to-day. 
As if the existing conditions were not sufficiently difficult, another 
element of discard has been added in the shnjie of financial rivalries. 
Not even in the United States, where capital has run “ amok” amid 
a crowd of federal aud popular interests, has finance, by its manipu¬ 
lators, ever played so huge a part in the direction of pubiie affairs and 
the solution of national problems. In none of the events of our time 
ha* there been so vast a difference between the casual view of the man 
in the street and the exclusive knowledge of those who, versed in the 
wiles of South African financial politics, have Wn nhln with an s 
rav to «ee facts as they really are. 

In the last three or four months the public mind has Wn excited 
by a series of sensational moves and reverses. which it will take a long 
time to explain aud still longer to explain away, and jieople feel 
inclined to echo the cry of the old Greek chorus, “ When* do we 
stand and what shall we do l 1 ” From many quarters they call u]Km 
the Government to do something, and it is a piece of proverbial wisdom 
tlmt when a Government has to do something, it generally dom the 
wrong thing. It is in Rhodesia tlmt the last scene of the drama has 
Wn laid, and it is on Matnbelelnnd rather than on the Rand that tie* 
public gore is fixed. How long that may be so is doubtful, for in 
l>oint of gravity and difficulty the Transvaal question is infinitely the 
more important: but the thought of savage assaults on isolated utiniis 
and farms, with all the attendant horrors, has (^greater fascination 
tiian the oft-told story of financial intrigue ugninstlkler 'hstiuaev and 
Boer cunning. Though fresh incidents are narrated every*aav in the 
cablegrams from the Cap, there cun be but one end to the Matabele 
nsmg. Wept for the time and circumstances it would not be in 
tv i VWy r, ‘ m “ rkttUe occurrence, for South African history is full 
oi Kaffir wars of greater or less dimensions and not differing in kind 
fam the present struggle up north. The troubled governorship of 

WaH 0, '*‘ I,m ff "**• frf *hem, ending in the regulation 
British Kaffrana, and the example of the Amaxosa tribe, which, 
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"by a collective act of national suicide, made way for the German 
legion, shows how easily the race surrenders itself to a wave of 
superstition. On the other liand, so numerous have been the lessons 
inflicted by white men on most of the great divisions of the BantA 
race that it seems more than doubtful whether, in the ordinary course 
of things, there would ever have been such on untoward episode as a 
considerable rebellion in Charterland. Although there were other con¬ 
tributory causes, the withdrawal of the white police by Dr. Jameson 
created the opportunity. News flies from kraal to kraal with incredible 
speed, and, like the burning arrow of old, the report of the capture and 
dispersal of the Chartered Company’s forces gave the signal for the war 
dance over the supposed fall of British power. As to the strength of the 
reinforcements that will be required in aid of the “ laagered ” settlers 
that must be a matter, more or less, of conjecture, but in South Africa 
there ought to be ample reserve without calling on the mother coun¬ 
try for any large number of regular soldiery. In the Cape there are 
the Mounted Rifles, 1,000 strong, a force of constabulary of the same 
order as the Bechuanaland Border Police, so unwisely and shabbily dis¬ 
banded by the Imperial Government, besides the Cape Mounted Police. 
With the assent of the Colonial Ministry, a certain portion is always 
available, such as has always l>een made use of with such good effect in 
the Kaffir wars of the }»ast. Besides that, in the floating population of 
young men with a future that hangs on the fringes of South African 
society, there is a constant stock of recruiting material ready to hand. 
On the other hand the distant* l>etween Mafeking, the terminus of the 
Cape Government Railway, and Bulawayo is about 560 miles; the 
loads are still very bad, and just after the rainy season very heavy for 
traffic 1 ; and the supply of forage must of necessity be limited. For 
the necessities of the moment the Chartered Volunteers must depend 
upon their rifles and their own right arms. In those straits the 
frontier guards of the Empire have often foimd themselves before, and, 
although valuable lives have already been, and more may yet be lost, 
we may W’ell believe that they will quit themselves like men, even if 
they cannot assume the offensive until succour arrives, in the shape of 
Colonel Plumer’s supports with fresh stores of ammunition. 

The strengtiu^tiie Matabele, like thnt of their Zulu forbears, 
depended (j^Tflieir military ordering and regimental subordination, 
and it wdrtne high estimate formed of their strength on this footing 
that made a military officer of such great audacity and experience as 
Sir F. Carrington declare, that to take their country would require a 
force of seven thousand men. As every schoolboy knows, to quote 
Macaulay’s phrase, the nation as it existed before the Chartered war 
was divided on a caste system into three orders. First, there were 
the Abesansi, or aristocracy, consisting of the “ pur sang ” of the 
people. As in the cose of many other aristocracies, the purity of race 
was largely imaginary, for Moselikatze’s Zulus had taken to wife the 
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pick of the native women of the country in the style of the early and 
romantic episode of Roman history. Secondly, there were the 
Abemhla, the tribesmen and Beohuanas incorporated into the nation 
on the way up from Zululand, their adopters showing how practical 
is the tag of “ crescdt eundo.” Thirdly, came the Mahnli, or slave 
elass, recruited from the Burroiuiding tribes, the Mahalakas and so- 
called Moshonas, in the forays and incursions of many years. It was 
the condition of the country subject to this system of nde founded 
on bloodshed and rape, and existing only by virtue of continuous 
violence and robbery, that really justified its subjugation by the 
Chartered Company. The tyranny of the Matabele meant the lasting 
desolation of that part of Africa. Travelling about the country 
to-day, it is easy to appreciate whnt it was and how it was maintained. 
On many a kopje, after yon have gone a wife distance from Bulawayo, 
you see huddled together behind great boulders of granite the wretched 
huts where the Mahalakas and Moshonas were ever forced to take 
refuge, so that, when an Impi was on the war jMith, they might crawl 
into their holes and caves to escape the hand of the destroyer. Slavery 
or death was not their occasional option; it was their perpetual alter¬ 
native, and the secure possession of the only property a Kaffir cares 
about—that is to say, cattle—was altogether forbidden. From these 
conditions of existence the Chartered Company ought to have delivered 
them, and, even though Exeter Hall may condemn the conquest of 
the country on general grounds, it cannot be denied that the fruits 
may yet be good, in so for as the slave races are (*oncemed, for they 
have come down from their hills, and are planting their new kraals 
close to their mealy grounds on the plain veld, w’hilst their life and 
property will, in due course, be reasonably safe. 

South African histaiy bears abundant testimony to the fact that 
under our rule the Kaffir race has prospered exceedingly. The l * pax 
Britannica ” has brought about a cessation of inter-tribal wars, which 
has caused their numbers to increase, and the safeguarding of tlieiv 
rights of property in cattle has given them a sufficiency of food even 
in seasons of drought. Labour in the mines has brought them wages 
which are relatively enormous, as much as £1 a week, so that at the 
end of a three years’ contract a Kaffir may wett^trek ” home with 
£100 in his belt, and with the money buy enough <xd$^and enough 
wives for him to be happy ever afterwards in the lazy, if"not coma¬ 
tose, state which is his earthly ideal. There is no reason why in 
Matabeleland the same result should not be achieved, but no doubt 
the character of this offshoot of the Zulu nation makes them more 
inclined to kick against the pricks. In connection with the present 
dominant race the question will be asked whether the Chartered Com¬ 
pany has pursued a wise and humane policy in dealing with them, 
or, if not, what mistakes it has committed. The war itself split up, 
and, as was thought, practically destroyed the royal regiments, 
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the Imbezu, the Ingobo, the Insuka, and the Inyati. I? was 
imagined that in the two hig engagements they bore the brant of 
the battle, and that, afterwards, many of the survivors jperished 
miserably of small-pox near the Zambesi. It looks now as if there 
were more of them about than these calculations allowed of, and, if so, 
they may long constitute a danger to the peace of the country. At 
the outset we were told that the rising was the work of a witch-doctor, 
a person corresponding rather to the priest than the physician, as 
everybody is aware who has read any stories of African travel, or a 
mysterious god in human form, anil the rebels were supposed 
to belong to the inferior races, but news that has since come to hand 
points to a son of Lobengula as the leader, and to the young “ bucks ” 
of the old Matabele regiments os the backbone of the attack. Those 
who had the conduct of affairs always nntici[iated the probability of 
occasional troubles, as it is a matter of general experience that the 
wandering prospector here and there, mostly by some act of brutality, 
falls foul of native customs or native rights, and commences a row 
that sometimes ends in bloodshed. So it is with mining adventurers 
all the world over. In order to avoid the frequent collision of such 
disturbing elements. I)r. Jameson, with great wisdom, pointed out to 
the indunos and other native spokesmen, the advantage of putting 
their kraals hack from the coach roods; anil driving over the country, 
it is apparent that already this course has been very generally taken, 
so that the kraals now stand three or four miles away from the main 
lines of communication. One result of the war was possibly unfore¬ 
seen, and it may have some hearing on the present situation. Out of 
sight out of mind may he true of strife as well ns of affection, and 
owing to this change the native commissioners may not have been so 
well informed, ns they otherwise would have been, of the ferment in 
the native mind which led to the uprising. 

Another point, on w'hieh there seems to have been a woful mis- 
caleulntion is, as to the number of arms left in the possession of the 
Matabele. At the time of the original concession of mining rights over 
Matabeleland to the Chaicered Company, a large number of rifles, I 
think 1,000 in all, were sent up to Lo Ben, and by him distributed 
among his craokIm|P^)esides those continuously bartered by native 
traders durinjj^Bany years. This turned out to be a lucky stroke of 
business foi^he Chartered Company, for in the engagements that 
# took place in 189.3, the Matabele showed they had no idea of using a 
gun, and believed, like other Kaffirs, that the higher the sight the 
higher they would shoot, whilst if they had stuck to their national arm 
the assegai, they might have proved themselves to he more formid¬ 
able antagonists. I saw a cablegram in the newspapers a w eek or so 
ago to say that the shooting of the natives was good, but, if this 
statement he correct, there must have been a strange improvement 
during the last two years. When the Chartered Company established 
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its rffle in the country’, the first step it took was to proclaim a general 
disarmament, and to seize not only the rifles but the assegais as well, 
and so effectually did they believe this order to have been carried out, 
that they refused in London to credit the report that the Matabele* 
hod many in their possession. What seems likely, however, is that 
the “ magnificent distances ” of the country have mode it impossible to 
collect anything like the total number of arms. In many cases the 
assegais have been hidden, in others they have, doubtless, been manu¬ 
factured since, whilst rifles somehow or another have been smuggled 
about. As illustrating the facility of making up assegais, I can point 
to the recent panic in the Transvaal, when reports were spread broad¬ 
cast that the Kaffirs at the gold-mines were thus providing themselves 
with weapons which they meant to use in raiding impartially the 
houses and farms both of Boer and TJitlander. At Elandfontein, a 
station on the Netherlands railway, on the afternoon of the Domkop 
fight, there was a terrific burst of excitement among the Dutch officials, 
on account of a story that the Kaffirs engaged on the line had been 
spending their Bpare time in making assegais to use against them. I 
saw them suddenly seize their rifles and make a rush on the native 
encampment, where, instead of resisting, the wretched natives stood 
in rows gibbering with fear. Luckily, the German overseer would 
stand no nonsense from his terrified colleagues, and he sent them back 
about their business, but not until his men had been so thoroughly 
frightened that they all with one accord began to “ clear.” I give 
this instance merely to show how easy the Boers think it is for Kaffirs 
to arm themselves, and how difficult it must always be to make sure 
that over the enormous tracts of unsettled country which the Chart¬ 
ered Company governs, they ore not able, partially at least, to find 
arms when they want them. There is no need to imagine foolish 
and vain things about the Boer Government, and to charge them 
with having purposely smuggled arms across the border. 

The desertion of a great part of the black police is an unfortunate 
and notable feature of the present business. To enlist the best of the 
Matabele in such a force seemed u wise stroke of policy, but it now 
appears to have been premature. Any}>ody who knows Natal, will 
say that it would be impossible to find a iS^peffioient or a finer 
body of native constabulary than is drawn fromS^Zulu nation. 
Strong of limb and fleet of foot, they impress one as u&perfeotion of 
physical form, and there is no doubt that they feel a real pride in their 
uniform and distinction. It was proposed to form a body of them v 
for service in Chaiterland, and this would have been done but 
for the cost. A long trial has proved them admirably adapted 
for such duties. It seemed, therefore, natural to tiy the same 
experiment with their Matabele kin, and the men I saw about 
the country looked smart and well-chosen. Probably they have not 
yet hod time to become imbued with the spirit of discipline, as the 
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oorps was only formed a few months ago, and the native inspectors, 
who were brought up from Natal with certificates that they were 
qualified Zulu interpreters, had hardly been posted. In time, no 
doubt, the system will work well, but for the next few years it 
will be too risky to be adopted. Not long ago, when an agent 
of the Congo Free State wished to recruit a regiment of Zulus for 
service there, the proposal was not favourably received. Neverthe¬ 
less, I believe, as with the fighting peoples of India, so with the Zulu 
and the Matabele, military service will eventually prove an excel¬ 
lent means of eliciting the loyalty and utilising the pugnacity of the 
nation. All over South Africa the great social and economical diffi¬ 
culty of the day is the state of the labour market. Inefficient, accord¬ 
ing to our standard, though Kaffir labour may be, for the purposes of 
mining, as well as of farming, it is absolutely indispensable. White 
men may be overseers and managers, but the pick and shovel work is, 
and must be for some time, in the hands of natives. Whatever may 
be the case in America, it is certain that in South Africa block and 
white would not come together in a single shift or a single gang on 
the same level. Whether in the future employers will not be forced 
to import hands, not exactly of the olass called “ mean white,” but 
from the somo countries as now supply the American mines with 
labour, remains to be seen. The scarcity of Kaffirs is a serious fact 
in the industrial world of Afrikanderdom. It does not spring, as I 
have stated, from any shrinkage of population, for, on the contrary, 
there is an increase, but it is to be accounted for by the ingrained 
distaste for manual exertion which makes tho male Kaffir in his own 
kraal send his women to work in the fields, whilst he sits in his glory 
at his hut’s door. Everywhere they have made money and bought 
cattle, and, according to Kaffir custom, each son of tho house has the 
right to put his spoon into the common bowl and tho common stew, 
so that the young “ bucks ” are not forced to work from any fear of 
starring. 13y the Glen Grey Act passed in the last session of the 
Cape Parliament, a tax is imposed on all males who cannot show a 
certificate of three years’ labour, and, on the whole, the measuro seems 
to promise well, but even at Kimberley, where the conditions ore 
exceptionally good^oj^a^fint of the settled prosperity of the diamond 
trade, in sumn^^nen the rains fall, there is not the full tale of 
“ boys ” inJMroompounds. 

At the Rand, partly owing to the hindrances placed in the way of 
• the labour agents, who go far and wide in search of it, and partly to the 
civil commotion that has been going on, there is a very great deficiency, 
in consequence of which many mines are shut down or going at 
half-time and many remain undeveloped. In Rhodesia, however, 
the obstruction seems even more serious. So for, the Matabele have 
Refused to go below ground and the Makalakas are of little use, bo 
that, until enough of the Zambesi boys are intercepted or others os 
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good‘brought in there is but little chance of extracting from the land 
tile amount of gold and other minerals which it possesses. It was, no 
doubt, the belief that the Matabele must be induced to work that 
prompted the Chartered Company to make its initial regulations in 
respect to cattle. In theory among the Matabele, aB among the 
Bamangwato, nearly all the herds were the property of the king, and, 
as such a great number were confiscated after the war. Since then, 
a fresh arrangement has been made under the siq>ervision of Mr. 
Vinteent, the appointed judge of the Chartered Courts, and a man of 
high legal reputation, with the object of allotting a large portion of 
the cattle among the different kraals, and I was assured that this 
re-settlement of the question had been well received by the natives, 
but the original policy may in itself account for much of the soreness 
and rancour of which the rising is the evidence. In addition the 
necessity of stamping out the rimleiqjest must have mused much irri¬ 
tation to the ignorant native. A correspondent writing from Mata- 
belelond to one of the daily papers on March 9, says: “ If the 
whites lay hands on cattle lwlonging to the natives and the latter 
turn nasty there may be a flare up all round which will require some 
quieting. Some of the Matabele still possess very large herds of 
cattle and I am afraid they will not understand the importance of 
doing all they can to help stamp out the disease.” It is quite clear, 
however, that the cattle of the people, say in the Matoppo Hills, cannot 
have been touched on account of their inaccessibility. No doubt the 
Chartered Company was following precedent in thus dealing with tin* 
cattle of the conquered chief, but looking back it must appear doubt¬ 
ful whether it was altogether politic, just as it cannot be pronounced 
altogether just. I do not wish to underrate the difficidties of the 
labour question, nor do I pretend that the Kaffir can be regarded 
as the average man of the discredited political economy whose sole 
object in life is to “ get on.” What evil ail idle and ignorant black 
population may bring in its train the Southern States of the Vnion 
effectually demonstrate. African statesmen are unquestionably right 
in seeking means to bring about a happier result, but it is pretty 
certain that no rough and ready method of compulsion can in these 
days be profitably applied. 

Under the Chartered Company the developmenFfo^he country has 
proceeded at a much more rapid pace than would liave^Jfwu iw>Hsiblo 
under direct Inqierial rule. More money has been laid out in mil way 
construction and more energy infused into the duties of administration, v 
whilst there has been a large flow of capital into the various under¬ 
takings which the usual resistance of officialism would probably have 
arrested. The Crown Colonies of the Empire do not show that wo 
have been willing to do much on our own oricouiit, using Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain's phrase, to develop the estate of the Greater Britain. The 
exploitation of the country has, however, been too hastily and rapidly 
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undertaken for proper and necessary organization. It is impossible to 
conceive in any Imperial colony that everything should have been 
dealt with in so haphazard a style, and it is equally impossible to be¬ 
lieve that there has been any adequate supervision of the administra¬ 
tive machinery of the territories. If so, there would not have been 
so much ignorance and want of precaution. “ Omne ignotum pro 
paoifico ” seems to have been the motto of the Chartered service. 
The question has been raised as to what would have become of 
this great and valuable country if there had been no Charter and no 
concessionaires. Without doubt it would have become an extension 
of the South African Republic and Boer fanners would have cut out 
the way for other races to follow them. Though their rule means 
stagnation and waste after a time, they are at the preliminary 
stage the best of pioneers, and Borne Caj>e politicians, Mr. Merriman 
among the number, have asserted that this would have been the 
better course to allow. With this sweeping admission few Englishmen 
at home would be disused to agree. The Boers sought an outlet north 
on the South African plateau as soon as the presence of business 
enterprise made itself felt in the Transvaal and a great port of the 
country passed into the ownership of the Uitlanders, and it was almost 
a ruce between them and the Chartered Campany as to which should 
possess the himl, as the Adendorff Trek showed. If they had 
moved earlier into Mashonaland it is uncertain whether they would 
have constituted ihemselves a division of the Transvaal or formed an 
independent state, but for a time at all events it would not have boen 
under the Union Jack. What might have been under these circum¬ 
stances it is unprofitable to surmise, but the example of the Transvaal 
does not encourage us to l>elievc it would have been a happy con¬ 
summation with the old problem of Boer and Uitlander, farmer and 
prospector, to be worked out afresh. One consideration, however, 
must l>e borne in mind. Elsewhere, in South Africa, the native 
onslaught lias been met at its first stage by the Boer fanners, and 
the shock considerably diminished. The Boer doeB not use the Kaffir 
kindly, but he brings him under the yoke effectually for his uses. 

As they say in 8outl^^pi!*ff7Charterland is a good country for white 
men. In the fir^flace, for the most part the climate is healthy, in 
Matabelelanc^mne and stimulating as could be desired. Then there 
is a practically indefinite area fit for farming generally and for cattle 
rtlnching in particular, where the usual drawbacks of South African 
agriculture will be present, but not in greater force than farther South. 
Droughts and locusts come, as the lawyers say, by the hand of God, 
but cattle disease and scab will be reduced as time goes on. In one 
respect Cliarterland has a great pull over the Karoo in that almost 
everywhere there is a sufficiency of streams and rivers. In fact, take it 
nil over, it is a well-watered country. Exportation of produce is never 
likely to be the main support of the former in South Africa, for there 
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ore many countries of the new world whioh have a manifest advantage 
over it far the purpose, and he will have to rely almost exclusively on 
home markets. 

In the Transvaal Johannesburg has a capacious maw and, in 
spite of import duties, the demand there offers even the “ Caper ” 
his best chance of a remunerative deal. So it will be in Charter- 
land. As mining towns and camps spring up as quickly as the tree 
from the mustard seed, so a quick return and a good profit will 
reward the food producers of the north. Bulawayo is already an 
example, and even before this revolt eggs were Is. each and fresh 
butter £1 per pound. All this is naturally contingent on the 
mineral wealth of the territory, but of its existence and extent there 
con now be small doubt. Matabeleland is studded with old workings, 
and from the tests that have been applied, the ancients would appear 
to have been marvellously good prospectors. An immense quantity 
of gold must have been extracted from the country. In their seeking 
for the precious metal the Arabians did no more than dig deep 
trenches, and it iB exceptional to find that they sunk anywhere to 
more than thirty or forty feet; though in some cases this depth was 
exceeded. The ore, consisting of quartz reef, was rudely treated by 
roasting. They worked by slave labour, which is proverbially dear, 
and they must have found enough to reconqwnse them for the upkeep 
of their mining comps; whilst, of driving from shafts with the necessary 
ventilation they seem to have hod no notion, nor were they able to 
cope with the general mining difficulty of flooding. Where their 
primitive practice succeeded so well, as the facts of widespread and 
careful working bear witness, it is unlikely that with modem 
appliances and facilities their successors in title will altogether fail. 
Of all the reefs that have been found some are sure to be piyable in 
the end. Whether this or that venture will ultimately succeed it is 
early days to prophesy, but some, judged by the assays and trial 
tests, start with on excellent prosjiect. It struck me wiiilst 1 was 
there that but little real progress will be made until the advent of the 
railway from Mafeking to Bulaw ayo, which, according to the engineer’s 
calculations, will take from three to four in its construction, and 
has already been begun. £“30 or more i*>r tmT!l^^iiisport along the 
waggon road is a heavy tax on industiy. Besides uiLl^focent events 
have perceptibly retarded development. After the slaughter of over 
a hundred men up to date (April 10th), it will not be easy for sonko 
little time to come to induce the prosector to travel about for 
company or syndicate, pegging out claims with the fear of death so* 
constantly before Ids eyes. In the end, in my opinion, it will 
make little difference, because much more time is required than the 
“bulls” of Rhodesia have allowed to make full use of the capabilities 
of the country. 

Meanwhile, the political and administrative situation of Charterland 
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is anomalous and disturbed. The grant of these royal ohdrtejB of 
incorporation to private companies for the purposes of government as 
well as of trade in the lost decade, was a revival ingeniously hit upon, 
with the object of reconciling the Treasury and the Foreign Office 
upon the principle of expanding the Empire on the cheap. Though 
we can hardly claim now that our ooean commonwealth is growing, os 
Seeley said of the last century, in a fit of absence of mind, yet but for 
these chartered companies our share in the partition of Africa would 
have been comparatively small. So much must be put to their credit, 
but both now and hereafter we shall have to pay out on the other side 
of the account. It is not so easy now as it was in the palmy days of 
the old East India Company for the mother country to get rid and 
slip out of the responsibilities of empire. Nominally you may leave 
the appointment of officers and even the maintenance of armed forces 
to the Company, subject only to an official veto; but inevitably in the 
eyes of the world it will be found impossible to dissociate its acts of 
omission and commission from the Home Government, and it is the 
contracting of these vicarious obligations which must in the end 
render such complicated relations intolerable. 

The case of the British South Africa Company is mii yvuvrin. As 
a rule, the chartered companies have been living on a deficit tempered 
by continual appeals for help to Parliament, whereas this Company 
lias lieen amply supplied with money throughout by its own promoters, 
and has received such financial aid as it required from such giant 
corporations as the Do Beers Consolidated Mines. In regard to them 
the qmratio cntcis is not financial but political. A well-known states¬ 
man once told Mr. Rhodes he was the only cheap Jingo he had ever 
known. Certainly, in finding means as well as men, Mr. Rhodes 
has shown great perspicacity. Up to lost year it was a current 
saying in Rhodesia that no official received more than £1 a day what¬ 
ever the nature of his work, and in keeping the machine working 
with but little fuel to feed it, Dr. Jameson showed much tact and 
energy. In the present state of the share market it may not be so 
easy to float mining ventures as it was a year ago, but there is no 
reason to believe that, when once order is restored there will not be 
plenty to allow of thempl^ft development going on apace. Politi¬ 
cally, however^jn^p^specit is not so pleasant. As a result of the 
disastrous raj^rmto the Transvaal it became immediately necessary 
for the Colonial Office to take over from the Company tie military 
• organization of the territory, and Sir R. Martin has been appointed • 
Commandant of a new polite force in place of that which wob 
dispersed at Krugcrsdorp. This removes the risk to our rule in South 
Africa of further adventures of the same kind and all cause of com¬ 
plaint from the neighbouring republics on the score of their being 
left open to surprise visits of this semi-official character from across 
the border. The negotiations, however, will not end with such a 
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readjustment as between the Transvaal and the Company, through the 
Colonial Office; there is still open the question of compensation, the 
one matter about which the average Boer whojvas called out from 
his farm at Christmas really cares. Then, as between the Cape Colony 
and the Colonial Office there may be some friction in the readjust¬ 
ment of affairs. 

When the session opens at Cape Town a resolution is to lx* pro¬ 
posed asking for the cancelling of the charter, but whether it will 
be carried is problematical, as the Cape ministry, for obvious 
reasons of expenditure, has no notion of asking for the tmnsfer 
of the Hinterland to the Colony, even if the Home Government 
would agree. That being so, a resolution of the (’ape legislature is 
merely a pious opinion without force or validity. To take away the 
charter is, evidently, an absurd proposal, if by it is intended an ex¬ 
propriation of the mining rights and land grants of the Company. 
Granted that they are of considerable value, according to all precedent 
and tradition we should have to pay something like an arbitration 
price on the market value of the assets. The East African Com¬ 
pany, which was a bankrupt concern, with no asset* of any import¬ 
ance, received a large sum for the transfer of its property. In British 
South Africa the Imperial Go\ eminent would incur a large obliga¬ 
tion without much chance of reaping profit, because it could not enter 
into the place of a commercial body taking in scrip its shore of all the 
mining ventures within the area of its concession. As if is, the 
system is not in all respects suitable to a corjHmition which has to 
carry on the work of administration. Unlike other landowning bodies 
in South Africa, the Chartered Company takes no rents or royalties 
from mining claims in its territory, but instead of this is able, if it so 
choose, to demand 50 per cent, of tin* vendor's shares upon the 
flotation of companies for mining puiq>oses. In practice it does not 
take as much as 50 per cent.; in fact »‘W ]>er cent, has been the 
highest point yet reached, and this is done, not on the original grant 
of land and claims for development, but on the formation of sub¬ 
sidiary companies for actually working the mines. Mr. ltliodcs’ 
theory has been that by merely exacting a quota of profits as they are 
earned, the burden on enterprise and in^ , £^^t^y w ould lx* lighter than 
if it were collected as a tax incident to owmemTnpw&flie soil and the 
minerals. For such an idea there is a good deal to's£g said, but it 
places the (.bartered Company in an aw'kword dilemma, tor it bus a 
general power of controlling mining enterprise. Either it satisfies 
itself as to the genuineness of the flotation, and the* investing publie 
may depend upon its guarantee, or it knows nothing, and, therefore, 
should not become a ]>artner in an unknowm speculation. The prac¬ 
tical disadvantage of such a condition has already lieen felt, but it 
demonstrates dearly how T impossible it woidd lie for the Imperial 
Government to step into the shoes of the Company. Is it necessary. 
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then, to do any more than has already been done by the transfer of 
the constabulary ? This question is not of a rhetorical kind. It may 
well be argued that the Company ought to keep in its hands the civil 
power on its present basis, because, otherwise its mining rights might 
be in peril. To this argument the answer may be found in the status 
of the Tati Concessions Company, which owns an area of 2,000 miles 
just south-west of Cllarterland, and, yet, does not possess one iota of 
go\ oming privilege. The truth is that ultimately it will be found im¬ 
possible to draw a sharp line of division between the military and the 
t ivil administration. 

It becomes a further question, whether the dual authority and the 
dual responsibility of the High Commissioner, which must be to some 
extent a divided duty, ought to continue much longer. As time passes, 
the commercial interests of the colony and the northern territories 
may become widely divergent, and the High Commissioner acting 
independently be forced into a position of acute antagonism to the 
CrouTiior, acting constitutionally on the advice of his Ministers. 
The oflico seems in itself somewhat of an anachronism. As things 
ha\e been up to the present, it has been the practice for the Cape 
Ministry to be consulted on matters outside their proper sphere, but 
this was a natural outcome of Mr. Rhodes’ personal position. There 
has been an immense change in the aspect of affairs during this year, 
and the whole organization of the government of South Africa ought 
to be considered anew by the Government and by Parliament. 

To sum up, the scheme of affairs that suggests itself is a separation 
of the* office of Go^rnor and High Commissioner, and the appoint¬ 
ment of a high officer for the northern territories, directly responsible 
to the Secretary of State. The Chartered Company would preserve 
all its proprietary rights, but would surrender the civil, as it has 
already been forced to give up tho military administration of the 
country. In return, it would make such an annual allowance to the 
Administrator as would defray the cost thereby incurred. This is a 
moment to “take occasion by the hand.” " Things are as they are 
and cannot be otherwise,” says Butler, and wo, for our part, should 
try to dovetail the variousnjfces on tho table, so that, after all, good 
may come out of e\i^^^^ 

It may not^F Iwenty-five years, of which Mr. Rhodes spoke at 
Umtali the differ day, beforo a white community will demand of Par¬ 
liament in Rhodesia, as they have already in Natal by successive stages, 
Hie powers and liberties, first, of representative, and then, of respon¬ 
sible government. The sooner it comes the better for all concerned. 
Still, provisionally, arrangements will have to be made for adminis¬ 
tering their affairs, and core must be taken that the conditions laid 
down, as a result of these kaleidoscopic changes, shall be both progressive 
and equitable. 


H. L. W. Lawson. 



II. 

THE HIGH COMMISSIONERSHIP OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Current events in Sonth Africa would seem to point to the desir¬ 
ability of a redistribution of governing power. In the person of the 
Governor of the Cape Colony is united the office of Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner in South Africa, by which, theoretically, at least, 
the most ample discretionary powers are delegated. We have, in¬ 
deed, an office of a most delicate kind, involving the honour of the 
Crown most particularly, added to the usual and stereotyped office of 
a Governor of a colony enjoying responsible government. In no 
other “ responsible ” oolony is there anything resembling this peculiar 
High Commissionership of South Africa, the circumstances which 
prevail, socially and politically, in Canada and Australia, being com¬ 
pletely different from those which prevail in South Africa. It was, in¬ 
deed, the formidable native question in Kaffraria which, thirty or forty 
years ago, chiefly gave rise to the High Commissionership of South 
Africa. In 1860 the well-known Sir George Grey, the Governor of 
the Cape Colony, held the title also of Governor of British Kaffraria, 
then constituted a separate province, as well as that of High Com¬ 
missioner for the management of native affairs in South Africa. 
There were several reasons at that date why such a special office, in¬ 
volving separate duties and a separate sphere of action, should be 
called into existence at the Cape. The frontier dangers were immi¬ 
nent and pressing, the Kaffir race an unbroken power and a standing 
menace to the colonists. Even if there were no actual conflicts and 
overt signs of war, there was a constantly smouldering volcano of 
angry feeling along the historic valleys of the Fish lliver, Buffalo, 
and the Kei. It was the task of the High Commissioner to keep 
an ever-watchful eye along the border, to repress disturbances in 
the Queen’s name, and to hold the balance as evenly as he could 
between natives and colonists. In Kaffir parlance the High Commis¬ 
sioner was “ the eyes and ears ” of the great Mother-Queen across 
the water. For some reasons it was as well if this officer could 
boast of a military training, so that, tease of an open revolt, ho 
could direct military operations with tlic nlfhii^an expert. But it 
was also required of him that, in his oversight oftllLcpuntless Kaffir 
hordes, he should be a wise and merciful administraw^tanding be¬ 
tween Boers and natives or colonists and natives as the impersonation 
of Imperial justice, and, if the native foe should lie thoroughly 
humbled and cowed, as the fountain of Imperial mercy. 

As our South African empire grow and expanded northwards and 
eastwards, the Governor’s responsibilities as High Commissioner 
increased. The Commission given to Sir Henry Barkly in 1870 
appointed him to settle and adjust the affairs of the eastern pro¬ 
vince of the Cape, esjiecially those that concerned the natives. He 
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was also brought into contact with the Transvaal Republic, an<? one 
of the last acts connected with his Governorship was the annexa¬ 
tion of the Transvaal, an act which imperfectly informed readers ore 
constantly assigning to the late Sir Bortle Frere. The Cammission 
issued in 1878 to Sir Bortle Frere was of a very wide scope, as the 
political horizon of South Africa was expanding and there was a hope 
of South African Confederation. He held control over all the tern- ' 
tories adjacent to the Cape Colony, or with which it might be expe¬ 
dient that Her Majesty should have relations; he was enjoined to 
take all measures and to do all that could lawfully and discreetly 
be done for preventing the recurrence of any irruption into Her 
Majesty’s possessions by hostile tribes and for maintaining the said 
possessions in peace and safety; he was also required to invite and 
obtain the co-operation of the Government of the Free State, or of 
any foreign power, towards the preservation of peace and safety in 
South Africa and the general welfare and advancement of its terri¬ 
tories and treaties. Confederation was in the air then, and Sir Bortle 
Frere was the Imperial ambassador sent out to bring about the 
desirable union of the various South African communities. This was 
an important commission and practically gave him an unshackled 
hand. The events which occurred during the period of the Frere 
administration form a well-known chapter in South African history, 
but it will be remembered that one of the effects of the Zulu War 
was to deprive the late Sir Bortle Frere of part of his Commission. 
In June, 1879, Lord Wolseley, by the order of the British Govern¬ 
ment, replacod Sir Bortle Frere as “High Commissioner of the 
Transvaal, Natal, and all the adjoining eastern portion of South 
Africa.” lie also superseded Lord Chelmsford in the command of 
the army, and Sir Henry Bulwor as Governor of Natal. In 1880, 
Sir George Colley succeeded Lord Wolseley as Governor of Natal 
and High Commissioner of South-East Africa. The tragic death of 
Sir George Colley and the recall of Sir Bortle Frere cleared the 
ground for a fresh arrangement, or rather for a return to the former 
state of things. Sir Hercules Robinson coming from New Zealand, 
was made Governor of the^japo Colony, and was invested also with 
the usual wide oiu^iirtCionaiy powers of the Queen’s High Com- 
missjonershi p.^ fogether with Sir Henry de Yilliers and Sir Evelyn 
Wood, onedflus first official acts was to sign the Pretoria Convention 
B of 1881. During liis first governorship of the Cape, Sir Hercules 
Robinson was called upon to exercise the duties of a High Commis¬ 
sioner on many trying occasions, and the burdens were already getting 
greater than one man could be expected to bear. Speaking at 
Kimberley on a notable occasion in November, 1884, he dwelt upon 
the vexed nature of a dual imperium. 

“ The difficulties,” he remarked, “ of a constitutional Governor are 
greatly increased by the office being held in conjunction with that 
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of Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa. In that 
capacity there are personal duties to be performed outside the Cap 
Colony which extend over nearly the whole of South Africa. These 
duties are of on Imperial as distinguished from a Colonial character; 
and their peculiarity is that while they exist to carry out a policy 
determined by the Imperial Government, they must be made to 
harmonize with duties which exist to earn* out a policy determined 
by the Parliament of the Cap. The task of reconciling the some¬ 
times conflicting claims is often one of peculiar anxiety and diffi¬ 
culty* so much so that at times it has been suggested that the two 
oilices should be separated.” Sir Hercules considered at the same 
time that there were many reasons why they should l>e held to¬ 
gether, but the mere fact of the increasingly arduous 1101111*0 »! 
•Vmth African polities must militate against this riew. Ten or 
fifteen years ago little was heard of the chance of any foreign power 
creating complications for England in South Africa, hut now there* 
are Germans intriguing everywhere*, and England’s interests* must he 
guarded by a watchful and diligent officer who will he on the spot 
and be ready to communicate immediately with the lmpriul Gmern- 
ment. At present the mere fact of distance has to be considered, a 
tact which did not count for much when the sphere of British 
influence did not extend for beyond Kimlierlev and the Bianioiul 
Mines on the north. Placed at the very extremity of the conti¬ 
nent, Cape Town is a most inconvenient centre of government. 

^ In addition to the Pretoria Convention Sir Hercules referred at 
7\iml>erley to his anxious duties in connection with the lhisuto- 
Award, the resumption of Basutoland by the Impriul Go\ eminent, 
the Comention of London, and the establishment of a Protectorate 
in Beehuanaland, as arising from hi*, office of High ('ommissioner- 
frhip; but wiiat are all these duties in comparison with the later 
trials of diplomacy, which have been a natural sequel of Bril isi 1 ex¬ 
pansion towards Mashonaland, Matnbililond, and the Zambesi Valley y 
As the ‘‘ eyes and ears ” of the Queen the High Commissioner lias to 
be acquainted with events that are happening more than 1000 miles 
from the seat of Government. Indeed,^he new sphere of Mushona- 
land opened up by the Chartered CVjmplh^aml with which by 
Clause 18 of the Charter the Governor of the Cap^Lnst bo in touch 
i 8 or lf'00 miles from Capetown; in other worfo^it is MO or 
400 miles further than the distance between the port of Plymouth and 
the island of Madeira. It is very clear that one officer is totally* 
unable to do the w-ork of High Commissioner well and thoroughly in 
South Africa, although it has been said that, with the ramification of 
telegraphs all 0 >er the country, his duties are simplified. But recent 
e\ents have pro\ed that it is easy, upon the occasion of a crisis in 
fcouth Africa, to cut the wires, and by a stroke render this method of 
overland communication entirely nugatory. At any rate, in face of 
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the rapidly increasing importance of South Africa and the Certainty 
of a political crisis being forced at any moment, it might have been 
wise to send out as High Commissioner a young and active Governor, 
who would spend as little time as possible in the remote comer of the 
Cape Peninsula. But the official world and the public generally were 
certainly taken by surprise when, after the retirement of Lord Loch, 
they heard that Sir Hercules Robinson, at his advanced age, was 
chosen to return to the Cape. Without impugning in any way the 

service of this old and useful servant of the Crown, or detracting in 

any way from his long record, it was surely a most unwise step to 
send him out to the Cape again. Considering how arduous he knew' 
the position to be, we might have expected that, as a septuagenarian, 
he w’ould have declined the honour and requested to rest amongst the 
“ rude donati.” 

In Capetown itself the re-appointment was severely criticised by 
some, and in the London Tinm (March Oth, 1895) a correspondent, 
writing from the South African metropolis, characterized it as “ one 
of those grievous blunders in the administration of South African 
affairs, which arc from time to time committed by English statesmen. 
It w'us no excuse that the appointment was made upon Mr. Rhodes’s 
advice, for, whatever confidence might be felt in his judgment,” still, 
the correspondent maintained, “there were previous relations which 
ought not to have been forgotten.” Lord Loch had been regurdod as 
the impartial representative of the Crown, but there w r as a danger of 
Sir llercides being looked upon as a nominee of one of the political 
parties in the Colony. Moreover, it was recollected that Sir Hercules 
llobinson, just before he left the Colony, as it was then thought 
finally, had made an important sjiooch, in which he declared that 
there was no longer room for an Imperial policy in South Africa. 
The only other policies w'ere cither a Colonial or a Republican policy. 

It might have been affirmed, and probably it was affirmed, that Sir 
Hercules Robinson liad, in the person of Mr. Cecil Ithodos, the Cape 
l*remier, a most able coadjutor, who, even if he possessed none of the 
official attributes and powers of a High Commissioner, held a most 
extraordinary influence notonly within the borders of the Cape 
Colony, but far outsidtyj^imleed, wherever the mandates of the High 
Commissioner rjp^But, if there was really any expressed or unex¬ 
pressed jglffn between Sir Hercules Robinson and Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes on the matter of high politics outside the boundaries of the 
Vape Colony, it wus liable to be upset at any moment by a 
party vote at Capetown. Here was the inherent weakness of the 
whole situation. It was the weakness really which Sir Her¬ 
cules Robinson liimself pointed out at Kimberley in 1884, when 
he remarked that the policy of the Imperial Government and the line 
of conduct token up by the High Commissioner of South Africa must 
really “ be made to harmonize ” with the programme of the Parlia- 
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ment 0 / the Cape. Here is the difficulty of the present system in a 
nutshell. This centralisation of Government in South Africa is pre¬ 
mature. Ultimately, and in the event of a South African Dominion 
being welded together after the model of Canada, Capetown may, for 
many reasons, become the oentre of the Federal Government, but in 
the present transitional state of South Africa, is it wise to centralise 
and consolidate too soon P That the whole of the High Commissioner’s 
plans for the general welfare of South Africa should be “ mode to 
harmonize ” with the tune set at Capetown alone, where party lines 
are often uncertain and sometimes inscrutable, is surely unreasonable, 
considering the numerous and vast interests springing up elsewhere. 
The writer professes no knowledge of any Rhodesian scheme for the 
unification of South Africa, but if it ever meant a continuous absorp¬ 
tion of all possible territory in the body politic of the Cape Colony 
from Capetown to the Zambesi, it involved a monopoly as unwise as 
it was premature. Granted that a consolidated Dominion of South 
Africa is the object and the ideal of all statesmen, it seems injudicious 
and certainly irritating to favour one confederating limb at the 
expense of all others. What is the use of several small and possibly 
insignificant communities agreeing to confederate with one vastly 
preponderating member, when, virtually, they would contract them¬ 
selves politically out of existence P In spite of certain obvious tempta¬ 
tions, the Orange Free State has always hesitated, and probably may 
long hesitate, to throw her lot in politically with the South African 
Republic from this paramount consideration alone, that she will vir¬ 
tually lose her individuality in time and be dragged along as a small 
boat in the wnke of her more rich and powerful neighbour. In the 
Cape Colony itself it was always thought unwise in former years to 
keep up the old distinction of the Eastern and Western Provinces, 
but in view of a coming possible application of the Federal idea in 
South Africa was such provincialism altogether foolish? From 
another point of view the Colony of Natal is jealous of tho ambitious 
territorial designs of the “preponderating partner” of the future. 
To mention one sore point alone. She might at least have l>eon given 
Pondoland. Even in such native staters Bechuonalnnd might it not 
have been politic to have kept a fede?f!Sd^gtiny in view for them, 
instead of wishing to absorb them territoriall^fib^o blot them out 
ethnically ? Recent events point to a kind of reversuWcf policy and 
to the wisdom of retaining Bechuanaland, at least, os for as possible 
under the direct rule of the Home Government. After all, native 
territories must be, in the long run, and in view of the increasing 
numbers of the natives, representative areas. Such countries as 
Basutoland, Zululand, and Xhama’s domain cannot all of them be 
absorbed in the some way as the Transkei, as many colonists appear to 
think. It is a pity that the best ports of Zululand should have been 
appropriated by the Boers when they created Vryheid and the New 
Republic, and then incorporated with the South African Republic. 
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Chief Khama was afraid of the same methods of deglutition when he 
came over to England the other day and asked for direct Imperial 
rule. Surely, it should have always been the duty of her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner in South Africa to preserve these native areas 
intact, even if it were for no other purposes than as safe tribal recruit¬ 
ing-grounds for the native proletariat and as labour reserves for the 
goldfields and diamond mines. 

In case of the Federal idea making way in South Afrioa, have 
politicians carefully thought out the probable position of the native 
reserves and native Protectorates, such as Basutoland and Zululand 
and Khamu’s Country ? Probably not, as there is no problem like it 
in any of our colonial possessions. In North America the Bed Indian 
has disappeared, and in New Zealand, where the native question has 
approached in past times most nearly to that of South Africa, the 
Maori is dying out. With the self-evident fact that Kaffirs must 
increase in numbers under British protection, we must reckon the 
Kaffir Protectorates to be in each case a political unit of some value 
and influence, whether as an Imperial Reserve or as a Colonial 
Annexe. This unit will figure in any Federal scheme as of some 
political value through its representative or representatives. Possibly 
it will be generally men of European extraction who will be repre¬ 
sentatives, but, at the same time, there should be room for such a 
chief as Khama. Against the policy of complete territorial political 
absorption with the colonies the ohief Khama, as well as some of the 
Basuto chiefs, have protested. It has been one of the great, if not 
the greatest, functions of Her Majesty’s High Commissioner to pay 
particular attention to all the stages of the Kaffir native problem; not 
to set up any sort of antithesis, as we understand it, between the 
Home and Coloniul methods, but to pose rather as an intermediary or 
referee. But has this been the case of late ? All over South Afrioa 
there has been the shadow of financial unrest and speculation. The 


railway policy means really one of these phases of unrest, the contest 
and rivalry between competing states being bitter and unending. 
Everything is sacrificed tor it, and a feeling of traffic and barter in¬ 
troduced into questions it ought never to have come. With a 
light heart, on<^^K^)f solemn assurances, Swazieland was bartered 
away. W^J^H indeed that it must have been through some un¬ 
worthy mOTive, which has probably failed signally, that this territory 
• was abandoned. Simultaneously Boer aggressions and German 
intrigues have been carried on in a barefaced manner year after year, 
and what conclusions cun we now draw as to the value of the High 
Commissionership as it now exists, with its impossible role? Sir 
Bortlo Frere was once truly “ the eyes and ears ” of the great Queen. 
He scented, os a sleuth-hound, German intrigue, he foresaw the value 
of Delagoa Bay, and, through his friend Sir Robert Morier, nearly 
succeeded even then in coming to a favourable and permanent under- 
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standing with Portugal. Since his day there has been nothing but a 
weak spirit of concession displayed on every conceivable occasion, and 
official eyes have been blind and official ears have been deaf. There 
has been a mod race to the north, and a glittering metallic lustre 
shed over all our proceedings, and a sensational glow over everything 
South African; but is our political progress, jwri j mown, such as we 
desire in every deportment? Are we nearing that much to be 
desired bourne of a South African Dominion upon the lines of the 
Canadian Dominion ? or is it not rather Republicanism that is forging 
ahead ? True it is that our railways are spreading rapidly in South 
Africa, and railways are said to help political confederation, as in the 
Dominion of Canada. But the cases ore not exactly similar, inas¬ 
much os Canada's Pacific Railway was built offer the accomplished 
fact of Confederation in 18G7, and united distant provinces. In South 
Africa there is no trunk railway, but a number of competing systems 
and routes from Capetown, Tort Elizabeth, East London, Delngon 
Bay, and Natal, winch accentuate political differences to the utmost, 
and introduce most puzzling political factors. 

It is not always easy to trace cause and effect in the complicated 
field of South African politics,, but surely one grand mistake took 
place after the Zulu war. Then the field was open and clear for a 
redistribution of supreme governing power. Instead of the abortive 
Wolseley settlement, with its thirteen kinglets left to fly at one 
another's throats, the whole of Zululand should haie mine under the 
supervision of the Governor of Natal, working with the powers of 
a High Commissioner specially entrusted to him and se] hi rated from 
the Cape. Tongalund and the littoral up to the Portuguese* frontier 
should have Leen annexed at once*, and Swazieluiul should have lieen 
included under the Natal Commission as wvll. ibid this been done 
at an early date, all attempts of Gormans to filch away British trade 
and to undermine British influence would have received a elieck at 
once. After the Warren expedition of 1884-5 a now area might still 
have been added to the Natal Commission, and the fruits of the 
Warren expedition secured in i*»rpetuity. Pondoknd might also have 
come under the Natal Commission and bS^^jeld for many years as a 
Crown dependencj’, until, in due season, it heon 1 landed 

back as a representative area destined to find its phui^ander a con¬ 
federated dominion. As it was, the country was for somo time 
subject to German intrigue, and is now only a very ill-digested c 
annexe of the Cape Colony. 

Although we cannot revert entirely to a new state of affairs in 
South Africa and resume the direct government of native areas now 
absorbed and lost—as we have in the case of Basutoland—still Eng¬ 
land can guard jealously what she has for the present, even if she 
looses us the “ transient trustee ” of South Africa, with a view ulti¬ 
mately of incorporating native areas in the great Dominion of the 
future. Certain nutive territories, as Basutoland and Khama’s 
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country, have a type and an individuality of their own worth 
preserving at all costs. 

Postscript. —Since the above was written the development of the 
Matabele revolt has given a more prominent aspect to the native 
question, and a more serious complexion to South African politics. 
Sir Hercules Robinson has failed, apparently, to grasp the gravity of 
the situation, and our fellow-countrymen at Bulawayo ore defending 
themselves with difficulty whilst tardy reinforcements are being 
despatched. The question is loudly asked, “ Why have they not been 
despatched before ? ” Can it be through a most unworthy pandering 
to Boer susceptibilities ? Can it be true that those servants of the 
Crown who are invested with supreme authority in South Africa 
hesitate to use it whilst the lives of British subjects are imperilled 
and the highest interests of the Crown ore at stoke ? Great Britain 
lias passed through a long valley of humiliation in South Africa, and 
it seoms as if this penitential journey were never coming to an end. 
Surely the time lias come for a strong man, with ample powers, who 
will adequately represent the suzerain authority and follow closely in 
the wake of the northern extension, backed up by the full resources of 
the Empire. Great Britain has three great labours before her in 
South Africa, burdensome, it may be, but not dishonourable. First, 
she has to aid in subjugating the rebel Matabele, and asserting once 
again in the long history of South African troubles the cause of 
milisation against barbarism. Next she lias to champion the Uit- 
landers of all nationalities against the bigoted Boer oligarchy, and 
assert the principles of civic rights and constitutional liberties in the 
Transvaal. Lastly, she lias to oppose an unflinching front to German 
intrigue, which is wholly unjustifiable and in direct violation to solemn 
convention, and detrimental, in the highest degree, to her Imperial 
position. This is a three-fold task which must be faced. All Great 
Britain needs is faithful servants who will not betray her interests, 
and able instruments who will cony out her will. 

William Greswell. 



THE THEORY OF THE LUDICROUS. 1 


Just a year ago I had the honour of delivering in this place four 
Lectures having for their subject four English humourists whom I 
considered specially representative of the nineteenth century, namely, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, and Carlyle. In my first Lecture 
I gave a definition of the word humourist, as I understand it: an 
artist who playfully gives us his intuition of the world and of human 
life. The definition which was the result of a great deal of reflection, 
I believed, and still believe, to be aoourate. But it did not appear to 
find universal acceptation. Nor was it universally allowed that the 
four eminent writers whom I have mentioned could be regarded as 
humourists. Thus, a very accomplished friend, of much literary dis¬ 
tinction, and specially entitled to speak on such a subject, wrote to 
me as follows:— 

“ It would doubtless bo interesting to trace an element of humour in all those 
four writera, and to show how it gives them a certain affinity. I doubt though 
whether that could be done. But to say that they are all first and foremost 
humourists, seems to me—forgive the word—absurd. I doubt whether Dickens 
was a humourist at all. Thackeray was doubtless a humourist; but it seoms 
to me the one point which distinguishes him from Dickens. George Eliot’s 
genius was marred irem first to last by the invincible pedantry of the superior 
person, which prevented her real force of feeling uml tragic ]x>wor from catch¬ 
ing more than one phase at u time, and so prevented her from being, in any 
sense of the word, a great humourist. As for ('arlvle, whether he is a 
humourist or not, you certainly adduce no instance of it.” 

I replied to my friend that a passage in one of Carlyle's Ewujx 
which I had quoted in my Lecture on him—the well-known passage 
about Balaam, the son of Beor—appeared to me to indicate the high- 
water mark, so speak, of British humour in this nineteenth century; 
and that if his perusal of that author, of George Eliot, and of Dickens 
did not satisfy him that they were humourists, I feared no arguments 
of mine would lead him so to regard tNm. 

I have referred upon the present occoS^^) this friendly passage 
of arms, because it came to my mind when ukjjuvitation of the 
Managers of the Royal Institution to speak here to-m^" t reached me. 
And as I thought about it, I resolved to devote the hour which ho* 
been put into my hands, to a discussion of that larger question 
whereof this of humour forms part—the question of the Ludicrous. 
A large question it is, indeed, comprehending as it does, all that 

(1) Thin Lecture, delivered at the Boyal Institution on the evening of Friday, 
March 13th, is now printed from the shorthand writer’s report, with corrections and 
additions. 
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appeals to what I may, with sufficient accuracy for my pres&it 
purpose, call the sportive side of human nature; or, as the Germans 
would say, all that relates to the SpieUriob in man. The feelings 
aroused by the perception of the Beautiful, the Sublime, and the 
Ludicrous, are referred by modem writers on psychology, to the 
domain of what Kant lias taught us to call the ^Esthetic. It seems to 
bo pretty generally allowed that the Beautiful attracts without repel¬ 
ling, and affects us with unmingled pleasure in the free exercise of our 
cognitive faculties; while the feeling of the Sublime is mixed of 
pleasure and pain, involving, as it does, fear and awe as well as admira¬ 
tion. Regarding the Ludicrous there is much less agreement, and few 
modem psychologists appear to have made it the subject of profound 
or far-reaching studies. That is ono reason why I have chosen it as 
my topic to-niglit. Now in dealing with the Ludicrous, the first thing 
to be remembered is its vast extent. I know not who has better 
brought this out than Isaac Harrow, in a passage which is, I suppose, 
the focus claKxicits on the subject, and which I tliink I shall do well to 
read:— 

“ Hut first, it nuiy ho demanded whut tho thing wo speak of is, or what this 
facetiousncho doth import 't To ^hicli question 1 might reply as Democritus 
did to him that asked the definition of a man, ft in that u-hich tet all we and 
know: any one hotter apprehends what it is by acquaintance, than I can inform 
him by description. It is. indeed a thing so versatile and multiform, ap}tcaring 
in so many shapes, ro many postures, so many garbs, so variously apprehended 
by se\crul eyes and judgments, that it sceinoth no less haiil to settle u clear and 
certain notion thereof, than to make a poitiait of lYoteus, or to define tho 
figure of the fleeting ail. Sometimes it lictli in pat allusion to a known story, 
or in seasonable application of a triviul saying, or in forging an apposite tale: 
sometimes it playoth in words and phrases, taking ud\.intugc from tho 
ambiguity of then 1 sense, or the affinity of their sound: sometimes it is wrapped 
in a dress of humorous expression: sometimes it lurketh under a similitude: 
sometimes it is lodg'd in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish 
reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting, or ele\erly retorting an 
.objection : sometimes it is couched iifaWMl scheme of s]ieech, in a tart irony, 
in u lusty hyperliolc, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of 
contradictions, or on acute nonsense: sometimes a scenieal representation of 
l»orsoiis or tilings, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture passeth for it: 
sometimes an uffeetod simplieih^fmictimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth 
it being: somctimosit^^^Urtroin a lucky hitting upon what is strange, 
sometimes from i^flffKywrosting obvious mutter to tho purpose: often it 
eonsistoth in ojp^ows not what, and springeth up ono can hardly tell how. 
Its ways arc Unaccountable, being answerable to tho numberless rovings of 
ikney and windings of language. It is, in short, a manner of speaking out of 
> tho simple and plain way (such as roason teachoth and proveth things by) 
which by a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit or expression, doth affect 
und amuse tho fancy, stirring in it some wonder, and brooding some delight 
thereto.” 

That seems to me a very fine bit of English. Dr. McCosh is, I 
think, well warranted when in his book on Tho Emotions he pronounces 
it both in respect of thought and feeling one of the most comprehen- 
vol. lix. n.s. 3 c 
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avtf passages in our language. And now let ns look a little at the 
varieties of the Ludicrous included in it, as that will help us, perhaps, 
to the theory of which we are in quest. I have thought that it would 
be well to catalogue them—a thing, so far as I am aware, not previously 
attempted. My catalogue, which reduces them to twenty-one head¬ 
ings, is as follows:— 


1. Humour. 

1 12. BidTtMmory. 

2. Wit. 

13. Mimicry. 

3. Irony. 

14. Tho Comical. 

4. Satire. 

1 o. The Fumeul. 

5. Sarcasm. 

10. Tho Burlonquo. 

6. Parody. 

17. The Gnitmjuo. 

7. Bathos*. 

18. Alliteration. 

8. Bulk. j 

19. Conundrum**. 

9. Pun*. 

20. Charades. 

10. Banter. ! 

11. Curicuturc. i 

21. Piuotio.il Jokiii", 


Now I am far from asserting that this catalogue is exhaustive, 
although I have taken a great deal of pains with it, and cannot call 
to mind any instance of the Ludicrous that may not be brought under 
one or another of its twenty-one headings, which, I may ohsene, are. 
so to speak, mere finger-posts for guidance in a vast and ill-explored 
country. Most of them seem so plain and intelligible us to require 
no discussion. "We all know, for instance, what Puns, Charades, and 
Conundrums are. We all know, or may know with a little reflection, 
what is properly meant by Sarcasm, Banter, Caricature. But there 
are four varieties of the Ludicrous which seem to present special diffi¬ 
culties. And upon these 1 must offer a few remarks. 

First then in this catalogue of mine stands Humour, which seems 
to me beyond question the highest manifestation of the Ludicrous. 
And I do not think we can have a better account of Humour than 
one given by an admirable writer to whom some of us had tho plea¬ 
sure of listening in this place yesterday afternoon : “ That spirit of 
playing with the vain world and all that therein is, familiur to 
Socrates, which is always more or less discernible in the highest 
natures.” 1 The question is often nsked^Wliat is the diffemioe l>etwoen 
Humour and With A great many'dfesE^jent answers have been 
given, one of the least satisfactory of them, mis to me, being 

Sidney Smith’s in the Lecture* on Moral Philosophy wNA^Mie delivered 
here ninety yeara ago. I shall return to that presently. For myself I 
would say, borrowing from the German a distinction now pretty 
familiar to cultivated jieople throughout the world, that Wit specially 
implies Understanding— Vei'stand —while Humour hus most in com¬ 
mon with Reason— Vernunfb —in which there is always an eloment, 
latent it may be, of tragedy. The greatest humourist in Shakespere 
is “ the melancholy Jacques.” And here I am reminded of some words 

(1) Dr. William Barry, the author otTkttfiw An iigont, in an E«ay on Carlyle. 
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of that most accomplished critic, the late Mr. Walter Pater. In his 
Essay on Charles Lamb he characterzies Wit as “ that unreal and 
transitory mirth which is as the crackling of thorns under a pot,” and 
Humour as “ the laughter which blends with tears, and even with the 
subtleties of the imagination, and which, in its most exquisite motives, 
is one with pity—the laughter of the Comedies of Shakspere, hardly 
less expressive than his moods of seriousness or solemnity of that 
deeply stirred soul of sympathy in him, as flowing from whioh 
both tears and laughter ore alike genuine and contagious.” This is, 
I think, true as regards Humour, although it hardly does justice to* 
Wit. What Sidney Smith says in his Lecture* about Wit and 
Humour apjtears to me most unsatisfactory, which is the more sur¬ 
prising since he himself was doubtless one of the wittiest of his 
generation. Humour, lie tells us, consists in “ discovering incongruity 
between ideas which excite surprise, and surprise alone.” It is a sur¬ 
prising proposition: but at all events it becomes intelligible when we 
se** wliat it is that he means by Humour. He gives three instances: 
A voting officer of eighteen years of age coming into company in full 
uniform, but with a wig on his head, such as wob worn at the begin¬ 
ning of this century by grave and respectable clergymen, advanced in 
years; a corpulent and respectable tradesman, with habiliments 
somewhat ostentatious, sliding down gently into the mud, and dedeco- 
rating a i>ea-green coat; and the overturning of a very large dinner 
table with all the dinner upon it. But these do not appear to me to 
be examples of Humour at all. My old friend. Dr. Kennedy, for 
many years Begins Professor of Greek at Cambridge, a very dignified 
and correct person, was dining in the hall of one of the colleges of 
that University upon some festite occasion, and found himself next to 
a well-known joker, whose facetiousness, never very refined, grew 
coarser and coarser as the banquet proceeded, while the Doctor’s face 
grew* glummer and glummer. At last the funny man said, “ You 
H*em to have no taste for humour, Professor.” “ Sir,” replied the 
Doctor, much in wrath, “ I have a taste for humour, but I have no 
taste for low Buffoonery.” Well, what Sidney Smith gives as his first 
instance ol Humour appeor^^me—to use Dr. Kennedy’s expression 
—low r Buffoonery^hjjillllSr two instances I should refer to the cate¬ 
gory of the Coqyff. As little con I accept Sidney Smith’s account 
of Wit. “ I^ffiscovers,” he tells us, “ real relations that are not 
apparent between ideas exciting surprise, and surprise only.” Surely 
this will not stand. Consider, for example, the lines of Pope—Hazlitt 
judged them the finest piece of Wit he knew—on the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, and the Lord Moyor’s Poet Laureate :— 

“ Now night descending the proud show is o'er, 

But livo8 in Settle’s numbers one day more." 

What discovery is there hero of real but not apparent relations 
between ideas producing surprise, and surprise only P Or take the lines 

3 c 2 
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—far wittier I think than these—of Pojie’s Epistle to Dr. ArhiithiioL 
He is speaking of certain bad ]>oets:— 

“ He who still wanting, though he livos on theft. 

Steals much, spends little, yet has nothing left; 

And he who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning; 

And he whose fustian’s so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry but prose run mad.” 

Surely the Wit here does not lend itself to Sidney Smith’s explana¬ 
tion. But as I have ventured thus to criticise this gifted man's 
definition of Wit, perhaps I ought to offer for your criticism a defini¬ 
tion of my own. I should say, then, that Wit consists in the discovery 
of incongruities in the province of the understanding (Vvntmul)* the 
distinctive element which it leaves out, being the element of reason 
(Vermin ft). 

I am equally dissatisfied with Sidney Smith’s account of another 
variety of the Ludicrous, namely, the Bull:—“A Bull,” lie tells 
us, “ is the exact counterpart of u Witticism, for as Wit discovers 
real relations that are not apparent, Bulls admit apparent relations 
that are not real.” I do not think Bulls necessarily do that. Wien 
Sir Boyle Koclie told the Irish House of Commons that lie wished a 
certain hill, then before that august assembly, at the bottom of the 
bottomless pit,he certainly produced a Bull, und au-rv fine one; but as 
certainly his aspiration does not admit apparent relations that are not 
real. It appears to me that a Bull may perhaps be defined—in so diffi¬ 
cult and subtle a matter I don’t like* to dogmatise—as u contradiction 
in terms which conveys a real meaning. 1 observe in passing—and I 
hope I may not in so doing seem to be lacking in justice to Ireland— 
that the claim sometimes made on behalf of that country to a sort of 
monopoly of Bulls is untenable. Excellent Bulls are produced by 
]»eople of other countries; as, for example, by the Austrian officer, 
mentioned by Schopenhauer, when he observed to a guest staying in 
the same country house, “ Ah, you an* fond of solitary walks, so am 
I; let us take a walk together: ” or by the Scotchman who told a 
friend that a common acquaintance hatwb i chin»d him unworthy to 
black the hoots of a certain person, and wnSSu^jplv to his remark, 
“Well, I hope you took my part,” said, “Of cornel did, I said 
you were quite worthy to black them : 99 or again by ^‘.veil-known 
English judge, who when passing sentence on a prisoner convicted on 0 
all the counts of a long indictment, observed, “ Do you know, sir, that 
it is in my power to sentence you for these many breaches of the laws 
of your country, to a term of jienal servitude, far exceeding your 
natural life.” 

There is yet another variety of the Ludicrous, uj»on which I should 
like to say a few words—Parody. A Parody is a composition which 
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sportively imitates some other composition. I suppose that, in the 
majority of cases, the object, or, at all events, the effect of the imita¬ 
tion, is to cast a certain amount of ridicule upon the original. “ What 
should be great you turn to farce ” complains the honest farmer to his 
wife, in Prior's amusing poem, The Ladle . Well, it must be confessed 
that this iB what a Parody too often does. But this need not be so. 
A Parody must necessarily be sportive, or it would not belong to the 
great family of the Ludicrous; but the laughter, or the smile, which 
it excites need not be at the expense of the composition imitated. 
Pope speaks of his imitation of one of the Satires of Horace as a 
Parody: but the laugh which he raises does not fall upon Horace. 
So, you will remember, in the Dnnciad he most effectively parodies 
certain noble lines of Denham’s Cooper*s Jlil/ —lines addressed by that 
poet to the river Thames:— 

“ 0 could I flow liko thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deop yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 

Fine verses, indeed, are these: perhaps the finest example of that 
strength with which Pope, in a well-known line, rightly credits 
Denham. And, assuredly, Poj>e by no means intended to ridicule 
them, when he addressed the unhappy Welsted:— 

“ Flow, Welsted, flow, like thine inspirer Boer; 

Though stole, not ripe; though thin, yet never dear; 

So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull; 

Ileady, not strong; o’erflowing, though not full.” 

I think, perhaps, the finest Parody I know, is Clough's New Deca¬ 
logue :— 

“ Thou shalt have only one God; who 
Would be at tho oxpense of two ? 

No graven images may l>e 
Worshipped, except tho currency. 

Swear not at all, for, for thy curse, 

Thine enemy is none tho worse. 

At ohurch on Sundays to attend, 

WdUjp^o keep the world thy friend, 
thy parents, that is all 
JrYTvm whom advancement may befall. 

Thou shalt not kill; but needst not strive 
Officiously, to keep alivo.” 

• And so forth. 

Now, Clough's intention in those mordant lines assuredly was not 
to cast ridicule upon the Ten Commandments . No: his ridicule was 
directed to the false religionism which honours them with its lips, but, 
in its heart, is far from them. 

So much must suffice regarding the four varieties of the Ludicrous, 
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wHSchseem to me to present special difficulties. What I have said 
may serve to show how wide and varied ite range is, and how many 
ihings have to be thought of, and taken into account, before to can 
even attempt to frame a theory of it. But, indeed, that is not all. 
The matter is further complicated by national differences. This is 
•especially so in the case of Humour. Spanish Humour, for example— 
its chief monument is, of course, Don Quisote —differs very widely 
from all other. It is impossible to conceive of that marvellous liook 
as being written out of Spain, not merely on account of its local 
colouring, but also, and far more, on account of its ethos, its uulolcs. 
Pope, in dedicating to Swift the Vuncutd, mites:— 

“ Whether thou choose Cervantes’ sennit uir. 

Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair.’* 


The lines arc singularly infelicitous. The Castilian gravity of Cer¬ 
vantes is one thing. The British gravity of Swift is quite another. 
Nor is there much in common between ltabelais and Swift. ltuMiiis 
is the supreme example of what Henan has called “ the old Gallic 
gaiety ”—it seems now well-nigh extinet in France—in its moods of 
wildest and most unrestrained extravagance. Swift, “hitter and 
strange,” is ever sober, ever holds himself in hand, ltabelais! Yes: 
we picture him to ourselves in his easy chair, laughing eonsuniedly, 
quaffing his cup of good old wine to warm his good old nose, and 
ministered to, like Falstaff, “ hv a fair hot wench in a flame-coloured 
taffeta/’ Swift’s most outrageous utterances are delivered with all 
the solemnity—I think this lias been remarked by Taine—of a clergy¬ 
man discoursing in his gown and hands. I can only glance at this 
subject of the difference in the Humour of different raws. It is too 
large, and would want n lecture, or rather a book, to itself, for any 
adequate treatment. But, l>efore I pass on, 1 should like to obsene 
how distinctly a thing *ui generis American Humour is. It is, I think, 
the only intellectual province in which the people of the Tinted 
States have achieved originality. I cannot here enter upon an analy¬ 
tical and comparative examination of it. I suppose itsjK-culiar (‘liana 
lie& in its homely and fresh grotesquenvs. The dryness and crispness 
of the American climate seem to have it. Jjowell is un¬ 
questionably one of its chief masters. ^ 

14 Parson Wilbur sez be never hoord iu his life, % v 
That th* Apostles rigged out in their swullcr-tail coats, r 

And marched round in fiont of a drum uml a fife, 

To git, some of ’em office and some of ’em votes; 

Rut John P 
Robinson, ho 

Sez they didn’t know everything down in Juilee.” 

Artemus Ward, another great master of American humour, lias not 
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surpassed this. But, I think, he has equalled it: as, for exampH, in 
his account of his visit to Brigham Young:— 

“ Tou aje a married man, Mr. Young, I bleeve,” says-I, preparing to write 
him some free parsis. 

* “ I’xp 80 wives Mr. Ward. I sertinly am married.'’ 

“ How do you like it as far as you hev got? *” said L 

He said, ‘iMiddlin.” 

But the American newspapers, even the humblest of them, con¬ 
stantly contain things just os good. A correspondent the other 
day sent me some obscure journal, published in the far West, I 
think, wherein I found a story which strikes me as so superlatively 
excellent a specimen of American humour that I shall venture to read 
it to you. It is called, “ A Cool Burglar, Too.” 

11 ‘I think about the most curious man I ever met,' said the retired burglar, 

‘ 1 met in a house in Eastern Connecticut, and 1 shouldn't know him cither if 1 
should moot him ugain, unless I should hear him speak ; it was so dark where 
I met him that I never saw him at all. I had looked around the house down¬ 
stairs, and actually hadn’t seen u thing worth carrying oft’, and it wasn't a had 
looking house on the outside, either. I got upstairs, and groped about a little, 
uud finally turned into a room that was darker than Egypt. 1 hadn’t gone 
more than three steps in this room when I heard u man say, ( Hello, there.' 

“ ‘ Hollo,* says 1. 

“ 1 Who are you ? ’ said the man, ‘ burglar 'r ’ 

“ And 1 said yes, I did do something in that line occasionally. 

“ ‘ Miserable business to be in, ain’t it ? ’ said the man. Ilis voice came from 
a bed over in the comer of the room, and I know he hadn’t even sat up. 

“ And I said, * Well, I dunno; I’ve got to support my family someway.’ 

“ * Well, you’ve just wasted n night here,’ said the man. 4 Didn’t you Bee 
anything downstairs worth stealing ? ’ 

“ * And I said no, I hadu’t.’ 

“ 4 Well, thore’s less upstairs,’ says the man, and then I heard him turn over 
and settle down to go to sleep uguin. I’d liko to have gone over there and. 
kicked him. But 1 didn't. It was getting late, and I thought, all things con¬ 
sidered, that I might just ns well let him have his sleep out.'’ 

And now' having thus taken, so to speak, a bird’s-eye view r of the 
vast domain of the Ludicrous, let us go on to inquire if wc can arrive 
at any true theory about it_0un we define the Ludicrous ? Is there 
a Ludicrous in the n^p^mtlrings—an Objective Ludicrous, as well 
as a Subjective^pflflneroiis Y In other words, what is the Ludicrous 
in itself, a^dniat is it to us ? And what is the faculty which com¬ 
prehends and judges the Ludicrous Y These are questions which oon- 
• front us when w r e seek to deal with the matter philosophically. And 
they ore questions w r liich it is far easier to ask than to answer. Plato, 
in the Phikhuv, tells us “ the pleasure of the Ludicrous springs from 
the sight of another’s misfortune, the misfortune, however, being a 
kind of self-ignorance that is powerless to inflict hurt.” A certain 
spice of malice, you see, he held to be of the essence of this emotion. 
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may be so. It is always perilous to difer bom Rato. 
S^cSainly his account is inadequate, as, indeed,-now pretty 
trolly allowed. Far plunder is the view expounded Am. 
totle, here, as in so many provinces, “ the master of them Alt know. 
The Ludicrous," he tells us in The Poetics, ” is o defect of some sort 
(auapnjfia n) and an ugliness (aurxov), which is not ]«inful or 
destructive.’' These ore words which, at first, may not seem very 
enlightening. But, as Professor Butcher admirably remarks, in his 
edition of The Poetics , we cannot properly understand them without tak¬ 
ing into account the elements w hich enter into Aristotle’s idea of Wuty. 
And when we have done that, we shall find that we may extend their 
meaning so as to embrace “theincongruities, alfluidities, or cross pur¬ 
poses of life, its imperfect correspondences or adjustments, awl that in 
matters intellectual os well as moral.” Aristotle s view of the Ludi¬ 
crous appears to be, in fact, something out of time and place without 
danger, some error in truth and propriety, which is neither jMiinful 
nor pernicious. The treatment of the Ludicrous by the schoolmen is 
worth noting, os indeed is their treatment of eiery question to which 
they have applied their acute and subtle intellects. Their philosophy 
goes upon Tlato’s notion of ideals or patterns in the divine mind, 
compared with W'hich individuals, both in themselves and in their 
relations with one another, fall short of perfection. This deficiency, 
they teach, when not grave enough to excite disgust or indignation, 
is the ground—the fundamcntiwi mile —of our subjective ik wept ion 
of the Ludicrous. I believe I have looked into most of the modem 


philosophers who have dealt witli this matter, and I do not think that, 
with one exception—to be presently dwelt upon—they take us much 
beyond the ancients and the schoolmen. Of course we have attained 
to a clearer perception of its physical side. And here we are indebted 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer for ail explanation, which, so far ns I can judge 
—and that is not very far—may very likely bo true. This is the 
substance of it. “A large amount of nervous energy, instead of 
being allow'ed to ex|>end itself in producing an equivalent amount of 
the new thoughts and emotions which were nascent, is suddenly 
checked in its flow.” “ The excess niu^tdi sell urge itself in some other 
direction, and there results an efflux OfcK^gh the motor nerves to 
various classes of the muscles, producing tlifTffirtvmvulsive notions 
we term laughter.” I dare say Mr. Spencer mayV fright in the 
hypothesis he here presents. But I am sure lie is wrong if ho sup¬ 
poses that those “ nervous discharges ” of which lie sj>eaks, are tin* 
primary or the main element in the emotion of which laughter is an 
outward visible sign. That emotion begins with a mental act. Ah 
L otze well puts it in Iris Mierocmm , “ The mechanism of our life lias 
annexed the corporeal expression to a mood of mind produced by 
what we see being taken up into a world of thought, and estimated 
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at the value belonging to it in theratumai connection of things/? Of 
course, the corporeal expression is not necessarily connected -with the 
mood of mind. The physical phenomenon which we call laughter 
may be produced by purely physical means, for example, by titilla- 
tion. The laugh of the soul and the laugh of the body are distinct. 
We may have each without the other. And .only a gross and super¬ 
ficial analysis will confound them. 

But, as I intimated just now, there is one modem philosopher who 
appears to me to have given ub a satisfactory formula of the Ludicrous. 
That philosopher is Schopenhauer, unquestionably one of the most 
profound and penetrating intellects of this oentuiy, however we may 
account of his system os a whole. One of his cardinal doctrines is 
that all abstract knowledge springs from knowledge of perception, 
and obtains its whole value from its relation to perception. And upon 
this doctrine he hangs his theory of the Ludicrous. “ The source of 
the Ludicrous,” he teaches, “ is always the paradoxical, and therefore 
unexpected, subsumption of an object under a conception which in 
other respects is different from it.” Or, as he elsewhere in his great 
work, writes more at large :— 

“ Tho cnuso of laughter, in every easo, is simply the sudden perception of the 
incongruity botwoen a concept and tho real objects which by means of it we 
have thought in a certain association, and laughter itself is tho expression of 
this incongruity. Now incongruity occurs in this way: we havo thought of 
two or more real objects by means of one concept, and have passed on the 
identity of the concept to tho objects. It then becomes strikingly apparent, 
from tho discrepu'> y of the objects, in other respects, that the concept applies 
to them only from one point of view. It occure quite as often, however, that 
tho incongruity between a single real object and the concept under which from 
one point of view, it has rightly been subsura(*d, is suddenly felt. Now the 
more correct the subsumption of such objects under a concept may be from one 
point of view, and the greater and more glaring their incongruity from another 
point of view, the stronger is the ludicrous efft»ct which is produced by this 
contrast. All laughter, therefore, springs up on occasion of a paradoxical and 
unexpected subsumption, whether this is expressed in words or actions.” 

Now, I believe this account to be, in the main, correct. It is, in 
substance, the thought of Aristotle, but it brings in the element of 
paradox, unexpectednps^iddeimess, which is lacking in that philoso¬ 
pher’s definiti^p^^Lnd it is cast into an accurate and scientific form. 
“ The Boufyjm the Ludicrous is always the paradoxical, and therefore 
unexpected, subsumption of an object under a conception which, in 
• other respects, is different from it.” Yes; I think that this is true. 
Every instance of the Ludicrous, in its twenty-one varieties, which I 
have been able to call to mind, fits in with this formula. But there ore 
two points in Schopenhauer’s exposition to which I must demur. In the 
first place, I do not think him well warranted in affirming—as he does 
—that liis theory of the Ludicrous is inseparable from his particular 
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doctSne of perceptible and abstract ideas. And therefore it is not 
necessary for me, on the present occasion, to enter upon on examina¬ 
tion of that doctrine. Of which I am heartily glad; for to do so, even 
in briefest outline, would take up far more time than is left of my 
hour. Besides, I hate talking metaphysics after dinner, and I fancy 
very iew people Teally like hearing metaphysics talked at that period 
of the day. Again, Schopenhauer certainly uses unguarded and too 
general language when he tells us that all laughter is occasioned by 
the paradoxical, and therefore unexpected, subsumption of an object 
under a conception which in other respects is different from it. The 
phenomenon of laughter may he due to a variety of causes. It may 
he due to merely physical causes, as I pointed out just now. It may 
he due to quite other mental causes than paradoxical and unexpected 
subsumption. Paradoxical and unexpected subsumption is not the 
explanation of the heavenly laughter of which Dante speaks in the 
twenty-seventh canto of the Parad'm —the laughter of Beatrice, “ so 
gladsome that in her countenance God himself appeared to rejoice.” 

14 Ma ella che vcxlovn il mio clisire 
Incominincio, ridendo, tanto beta 
Che Dio paroa ncl suo volte gioire.” 

It is not the explanation of what is willed fiendish laughter, laughter 
propter malitinm , the outcome of mere malice—the sort of laughter 
which, by the way, one of his critics lias attributed to Schopenhauer 
himself; the laugh of a demon over the fiasco of the universe. It is 
not the explanation of that ringing laugh of pure human happiness 
which one sometimes hears from the lips of young girls; is there any 
music like it? They laugh as the birds sing. Nor is the laughter of 
women at their lovers—a common phenomenon enough—always to be 
referred to the paradoxical and therefore unexpected subsumption of 
an object under a conception which in other respects is different from 
it. It is far oftener the expression of mere triumph. “ The outburst 
of laughter,” Dr. Bain truly tells us in his Menial and Moral Scienee , 
“ is a frequent accompaniment of the (‘motion of power.” But it is 
sometimes a manifestation of pain toc^deep for tears. This is the 
laughter of which Antigone sjjeaks: f ctjr el 'yeArnr' 
tv aoi yekti). “ I laugh in sorrow, if I kughaftRfr.” That laugh 
of sorrow—so piercing and pathetic ! who does not kml^jt ? Surely 
it is the saddest thing in the world. Lastly, not to continue unduly 
the enumeration, laughter is very often the expression of mere 4, 
mental vacuity. I remember a gentleman who was fond of relating 
utterly imbecile stories concerning himself, the invariable ending 
of them being, “And then I roared.” We gave him the name 
of the Roarer, and fled at his approach as we would have done from 
a ramping and roaring lion. But I am quite sure his laughter was 
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not due to the paradoxical, and therefore unexpected, subsumption 
of an object under a conception which in other respects was different 
from it. No; his was the inane laughter which Cicero justly calls 
the most inane thing in the world: “ inani risu nihil est inanius.” 

With these reservations, then, I think we must admit Schopen¬ 
hauer’s theoiy of the Ludicrous. It is true as for as it goes. I use 
those words of limitation, because it does not attempt to answer the 
deeper questions connected with the subject whioh I mentioned just 
now. Perhaps they are unanswerable. Certainly the few minutes 
left to me will not suffice even for the most superficial examination of 
them. I would rather employ those minutes for another and more 
practical purpose: an Englishman is nothing if not practical. We 
have seen what the Ludicrous is: the paradoxical, and therefore un¬ 
expected, subsumption of an object under a conception which, in other 
respects, is different from it. Well, but what is the function of the 
Ludicrous in human life ? What end does it serve ? Please note 
that this question is quite congruous with the title of my Lecture: for, 
in order really to know anything, we must know its end: according 
to that profound saying of Aristotle, rj Ee (j)v<n? reXo? t<m. 

I observe, then, that a sense of the Ludicrous is the most 
sane thing we have. Incorrectness and abnormality ore the notes 
of the Ludicrous. And, they provoke one to affirm—ridentem 
dicere verum—what is correct and normal. We may say then, 
that the Ludicrous is un irrational negation which arouses in 
the mind a rational affirmation. And so, in strictness, a sense of the 
Ludicrous cannot bo attributed to animals less highly evolved thou 
man in the scale of being: because, though they have understanding, 
they have not, properly speaking, reason; they have knowledge of 
perception; they have not abstract knowledge. Still, in this province, 
ns elsewhere, we may observe among them what Aristotle calls 
fjLifjLifTa T7/v avOpwTrwyv gu i;s: mimicries of the life of man. As 
in the most favoured individuals of the higher species of them 
there appear analoga of the operations of reason, so do we find also 
indications of the lower kinds of the Ludicrous: farce, buffoonery, 
practical joking. But, indwfL, there appear to be whole races of men 
—the North Anieru^siltilians and the Cingalese Yeddas, for example 
—that are depute of the sense of the Ludicrous. And, in the 
higher mcsJ^Siis sense is by no means universally found. The 
^richest intellects possess it in amplest measure. The absence of it is 
a sure indication of mental poverty. “ Here comes a fool, let’s be 
grave,” said Charles Iamb upon one occasion. And, I remember a 
friend of my own observing of a somewhat taciturn person whom we 
hod met, “ He must be n man of sense, for, although he said little, he 
laughed in the right place.” That laugh is a manifestation of intel¬ 
lectual abundance or exuberance : it is something over and above the 
actual work of life. And, so we may adapt to our present purpose 
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certain words of Schiller’s in his Letters on JEsthetic Education : “ Man 
sports (spielf) only when he is man in the full signification of the 
word: and then only is he complete man (jjanz Menseh) when he 
sports.” 

I need hardly observe how grossly this faculty of the Ludicrous 
may be abused. There is nothing more diabolical—in the strictest 
sense of the word—-than to turn into ridicule “ wliatsover things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things ore just, what¬ 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report.” There is no more detestable occupation 
than that of “ sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer.” But it 
is a maxim of jurisprudence, “ Abusus non tollit usum.” And this 
holds universally. No; the abuse of the Ludicrous does not take 
away its uses. Those proper, healthy, and legitimate uses are 
obvious. And very few words will suffice for such of them as I can 
here touch on. Now one office of the Ludicrous is to lighten “ the 
burden and the mystery of all this unintelligible world.” Beaumar¬ 
chais has indicated it in his well-known saying: “ I make haste to 
laugh at everything for fear of being obliged to weep.” I remember 
a story of the late Lord Houghton meeting some obscure author who 
had given to the world a play, and exclaiming, with his usual bon¬ 
homie, “ All! Mr. So-and-so, I am so glad to mako your acquaintance: 
I remember reading your tragedy with great interest.” “ Tragedy! ” 
the other exclaimed in dismay: “ no, no; it was a comedy.” “ God 
bless my soul,” Houghton replied, “ I thought it was a tragedy; 
please forgive me.” Well, “ life's poor play ” is tragedy or comedy, 
as you take it. It is best not to take it as tragedy, at all events too 
habitually. A certain novelist, I forget who, says of a certain lady, 
who adorns his pages, I forget her name, that on a certain occasion, 
I forget what, “ not knowing whether to laugh or cry, she chose the 
better part and laughed.” It is the bettor part. And one office of 
Humour—to speak only of that variety of the Ludicrous—is to show 
us the folly of quarrelling with such life as we have here. Ah, it is 
so easy to strip off the illusions of human existence ! And so foolish ! 
Yes; and may we not odd, so ungrateful? For, assuredly, the 
Almighty Hand which has hung the veiN^hMaya over the darker 
realities of life, was impelled by pity for tne^iirblind race of 
miserable men.” Illusions ! what would the world W^tfhout them? 
And it is the function of the humourist to teach us to enjoy them 
wisely; to lead us to make the most of life’s poor play, while it lasts; 
which assuredly we shall not do if we are for ever examining too 
curiously the tinsel and tawdry which deck it out, if we are for ever 
thinking of the final drop of the curtain upon “ tho painted simulation 
of the scene,” and the extinguishment of the lights for ever. Memento 
mori is undoubtedly a most wholesome maxim. So is Disce ricere. 
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“Ah, men enfant,” said the old priest touching lightly with his 
withered hand the blooming cheek of the young girl, too vain of her 
pretty face, “ Ah, mon enfant, tout cela pourrira.” “ Oui, mon p£re,” 
she replied, naively, “ mais ce n’est pas encore pourri.” Well, they 
were both right, the sage confessor and the silly coquette. And we 
may learn a lesson from them both. There is an admirable saying of 
Joubert, “ L’ illusion et la sagesse reunies sont le charme de la vie et 
de Tart.” 

But again, the Ludicrous has a distinct ethical value. Aristotle 
places tvTpcLTTeKla among the virtues, and by eurpaTrekla he means 
decorous wit and humour, as distinguished from the low buffoonery 
to which Dr. Kennedy so strongly objected. It is said that ridicule 
is the test of truth. And there is a true sense in the saying. The 
Platonic irony—which is really the feigning of ignorance in order to 
get a man to make a fool of himself—may illustrate this. And, to 
look at the matter from another point of view, it may be seriously 
maintained that wo never really believe a thing until we are able to 
treat it sportively. The more profound our wisdom, the more lightly 
we shall wear it. It is a tradition of the Catholic Giurch, in her 
colleges and seminaries, that all ethical questions should be dealt with 
humourously. The Professor of Moral Philosophy, in those institu¬ 
tions, is “ der Lustigo,” as the Germans would say: the man who 
does the comic business. Carlyle, in one of his early Letters, speaks 
of a sense of the ridiculous as “ brotherly sympathy with the down¬ 
ward side.” It is a most pregnant saying. “ Twenty-seven millions, 
mostly fools.” Well, better to view them as fools than as knaves. 
"For the emotion raised by folly is rather pity and ruth than anger. 
Then again, the Ludicrous, and especially the variety of it which we 
call Satire, is an inestimable instrument of moral police. 1 do not say 
of moral reformation. What moral reformation really means is the 
conversion of tin* will from bad to good. And I do not think Satire, 
as a rule, likely to effect that. But it is certainly a most effective 
deterrent. Goethe makes Werther, as the supposed author of the 
Letters from Stritzvrhml , say, “ One would always rather appear 
vicious than ridiculous to aw^one else.” And I suppose this is true 
of the vast majorit\^j£#pf*ople. Hence it was that Pope was led to 
magnify his oftiiF?— 

Yes, I am proud, I must be proud, to see 
# Men not afraid of Ood, afraid of me; 

• Safe from tho Bar, the Pulpit nnd the Throne, 

But touched and scared by ridiculo alone/’ 

But the clock, which heats out the little lives of men, has beaten out 
the brief hour of the lecturer. And so with these noble lines of the 
great ethical poet of the last century, I take my leave of my subject 
and my audience. 


W. 8. Liu.y. 
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It is impossible to be angry with those impulsive advocates of Federa¬ 
tion who speak and write as if the huge fabric of the Empire could 
be consolidated by a single legislative act, resembling the stroke of a 
harlequin's wand. Their very impatience is a not unwelcome sign of 
that extraordinary reaction from the unsound dogmatising of the 
Manchester School upon Colonial subjects, which will be always assoc¬ 
iated with the two last decades of the present century. But the 
movement inaugurated by the late Mr. Forster and Sir John Seeley 
(to name two of its most distinguished parents) is not one which can 
be thus unduly hastened. It may, indeed, almost be described as a 
cosmic process—on application to the domain of national affairs of 
that universal principle which Mr. Herbert Spencer speaks of, in his 
sonorous way, as “ a change from an indefinite homogeneity into a 
definite heterogeneity, due to the continued integration of the differ¬ 
entiating parts which accompanies the continued integration of the 
aggregate which they form.” In other, and plainer, words, if we 
regard the United Kingdom as the sun of the political system known 
as the British Empire, the three main groups of self-governing colonies 
may be likened to subordinate heavenly bodies in different stages of 
planetary development. The dominion of ('nnada, with its organ¬ 
ized federal government, will be the Earth or Mars of our astro¬ 
nomical simile; Australasia, as yet not unified, its uncondensed and 
still vaporous Jupiter; while South Africa, like some far-off Uranus 
or Neptune, awaits, at an even greater distance of time, those solidify¬ 
ing influences which will give it consistency and coherence. It seems 
a suitable occasion, when a strong Government, imbued with new 
ideas, and capable of realising them, has established itself upon the 
field of politics, to take stock of the l isting situation, as regards 
Imperial Unity, both at home and in tffh^Wies, even without 
attempting any solution of that problem whichtlHJJ 1 Salisbury lias 
declared to involve nothing less than the future of* lA he British 
Empire. 

In the mother-country, it may be stated at onco, the prospects of 
National Unity ore decidedly encouraging, in spite of the disappear¬ 
ance of the Imperial Federation League, which jierformed a “ happy 
despatch ” upon itself after a useful existence of some nine years. It 
is generally admitted that the League hod done wonders with the 
very limited means at its command. It is, in fact, hardly too much to 
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say {hat under a suooesdon of able presidents) the late Mr. {'alter, 
Lord Rosebery, and the late Mr. Edward Stanhope, it had revolu¬ 
tionised public opinion upon a subject of the most vital importance. 
It had organized innumerable meetings, had given lectures and 
addresses by the hundred, had established branches in the self- 
governing Colonies, and had been chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about the Imperial Conference of 1887. It had sent Mr. Parkin on 
an apostolic mission round the British world. It had collected in¬ 
valuable statistics, and issued a monthly periodical full of well- 
digested information. Acting on the direct suggestion of Lord Salis¬ 
bury, it had set an influential committee, with Lord Brassey as chair¬ 
man, to work to frame a scheme for the closer union of the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and had submitted their report, when 
issued, to the not unfriendly criticism of Mr. Gladstone. But internal 
differences had latterly gone some way towards paralysing its benefi¬ 
cent activity, and in the opinion of many of those best fitted to decide 
the question, the time had come for it to be honourably dissolved. 
Before the dose of 1893 it ceased to exist. 

The good seed which had been sown, however, has since borne abun¬ 
dant fruit. A number of the League’s most energetic* supporters 
almost immediately reconstituted themselves us the “ Imperial Fede¬ 
ration (Defence) Committee,” 1 taking their stand upon the reeom- 

(1) It may be convenient to subjoin the statement in which the Committee now lays 
down the principles which guide its action:— 

This Committco adopts the following Resolutions passed by the Conference which 
founded the Impcria Federation League in 1884:— 

That iu order tosocure the permanent unity of the Empire some form of Federation 
is essential. 

That no scheme of Federation should interfere with the existing rights of Local 
Parliaments as regards local affairs. 

That any scheme of Imperial Federation shonld combine on an equitable basis the 
resources of the Empire for the maintenance of common interests, and 
adequately provide for an organized defence of common rights. 

It also adopts the expansion of the principles of those Resolutions by the Special 
Committeo of 1892, as expressed in the summary taken from the Report udopted by the 
Council of the Imperial Federation League in the same year. 

Tn particular, the Committee recognises os the lesson to be drawn from the experience 
of the nine years' working of the hgp League— 

1. That an adequate syste^sirMaritiine Defence is the primary necessity common 

to all parts^tfPffmpire. 

2. That suchjgystem of defence does not exist under present conditions. 

3. That, giUna oommon system of Maritdmo Defence, provided by all parts of tbe 

Empire, the most essential point in the Federation of the Empire is attained. 

• 4. That combination for the defence of oommon interests is therefore—as was 

reoognised in 1884—the one essential point, and the test of the practicability 
of Imperial Federation. 

6. That if the self-governing Colonies are not willing to take their share in a 
oommon system of defonoo, it is evident that Federation is not practicable, 
whatever arrangements may be proposed or adopted as regards interchange of 
oommeroe, means of intercommunication, monetary standards, &c. 

6. That proposals involving participation in the cost of general maritime security, 
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mentations in the above-mentioned report, and have issued, at 
intervals (under the skilful editorship of their secretary, Mr. A. H. 
Loring, who occupied the same position in the parent body), a series 
of interesting and incisive pamphlets, dealing with what they regard 
to be the paramount necessity of providing for Imperial defence by a 
fair adjustment of its burdens and responsibilities between the 
mother-country and the Colonies. Though their conclusions have 
proved unpalatable in some quarters, it must be conceded that their 
arguments have not been seriously controverted. Tender the presi¬ 
dency of the late author of The 1Expansion of England, a few 
University men and others, mostly resident in London, formed an 
association for delivering gratuitous addresses on the subject of 
National Unity ?o workmen’s clubs and similar bodies in and about 
the'metropolis, which commenced operations in the winter of 1894-3. 
Its mission, as may be seen, is mainly educational, its members form¬ 
ing a band, as it were, of preaching friars, to spread abroad the good 
tidings of Federation. Under its new president, Mr. Bryce, we 
understand that the work has rapidly developed; and other great 
towns will, it is hoped, before long be brought within the sphere of 
its labours. Meanwhile in Glasgow’ and Edinburgh kindred associa¬ 
tions are already engaged, with remarkable success, in educating the 
hard-headed townsfolk of Scotland; and an excellent monthly news>- 
paper, culled Britannia , is one of the means adopted, in the former 
case, to this salutary end. The “ Navy League ” lias bombarded the 
electorate with the heavy ordnance of Mr. Spenser ’Wilkinson, and 
the lighter artillery of a host of i lexer and i«triotic scribes. Sir C. 
Howard Vincent’s “ United Empire Trade league/’ has sought “the 
development of trade betw'cen all parts of the British Empire on 
mutually advantageous terms and on a preferential basis,” and lui* 
crusaded against the obnoxious clauses in the treaties with Belgium 
and Germany, which are the chief obstacles to its policy. Finally, 
the “ British Empire League/’ after some preliminary delay, lias 
taken root during the last few r months in the City of London, with 
the I)uke of Devonshire for its President, as an amicable competitor of 
the foregoing agencies, to deal, like the -named, more* particularly 

which has hitherto been enjoyed by those Colonios expense, canno t be 

expectod to come, in the first instance, from Colonial Govei \ ^nts. 

It will therefore lie the first aim of the Committee to call the attention'of the people 
of the United Kingdom to the anomalous and precarious state of affairs now existing, 
and to induce Iler Majesty's Government to make to those Colonial Governments, in an 
official manner, such statements as to the present means by which defence is provided, 
and such proposals regarding the future, as will elicit from them on expression as to 
their willingness to take part in such a combination. 

In order to narrow tbe issue as much as possible, and thereby to concentrate effort 
upon this one essential point, it is specifically declared that tho objects of the Committee 
do not include any proposal involving an alteration of the fiscal policy either of the 
United Kingdom or of any of the Colonies. 
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with questions of inter-imperial trade. 1 In this way the enemies 
which were cramped and confined within the four walls of the old 
League’s constitution ore now liberated for the achievement of fresh 
victories. The result can hardly be otherwise than favourable to the 
cause which all have at heart, though they may differ, in perfect good 
faith, as to the best method of furthering its objects. 

Another potent force has also made itself felt in a quarter where it 
might not have been expected. The Colonial Office, from occupying 
a distinctly subordinate place in general esteem, has leapt suddenly 
into great prominence and popularity, through the arrival on its tran¬ 
quil scene of a statesman of the first rank, who is on all hands 
admitted to be specially adapted, both by his imperial instincts and 
his commercial experience, for the post of Colonial Secretary. Mr. 
Chamberlain, as is well known, had long been desirous of holding 
this position, and when the Unionist Government was formed in June 
of last year, he selected its portfolio in preference to all others. He 
entered at once, eon amove , upon his new duties (in the performance 
of which he is admirably seconded by Lord Kelbome), and lost no 
time in announcing the main lines of his policy. In a short letter 


(1) Wo learn, since writing, that the Canadian Branch of the original Imperial 
Federation League has recently adopted the name and principle* of this new body. 
Those principles are snmmarised in what we may call the “Articles of Association” 
issued by its founders, which are appended hereto:— 

(1.) The Association to be called “ The British Empire League.” 

(2.) It shall be the primaiy object of the League to secure the permanent unity of 
the Empire. 

(3.) The following to be among the other principal objects of the League 

(a) To promote trade between the United Kingdom, the Colonies and India, and to 
advocate the holding of periodical meetings of representatives from all partB of 
the Empire for the discussion of matters of general commercial interest, and 
the consideration of the best means of expanding the national trade. 

(b) To oonsider how far it may be possible to modify any Laws or treaties which 
impede freedom of action in the making of reciprocal trade arrangements 
between the United Kingdom and the Colonies, or between two or more 
British Colonies and Possessions. 

(<■) To promote closer intercourse between the different portions of the Empire by 
the establishment of cheaper and, where required, more direct steam and 
telegraphic communication, p reference being given to routes not traversing 
Foreign Territory. 

(rf) To develop the princfc^sCh which all parts of the Empire may best share in 
its general ^ffMMnendeavouring to bring into harmony public opinion at 
Home origin the Colonies on this subject, and to devise a more perfect oo- 
f the Military and Naval forces of the Empire with a special view to 
the due protection of the trade routes. 

• («) To assimilate, as far as local oironmstanoos permit, the laws relating to copy¬ 

right, patents, legitimacy and bankruptcy, throughout the Empire. 

(4.) The League shall use every constitutional means to bring about the objects for 
which it is established, and shall invite the support of men of all shades of political 
opinion throughout the Empire. 

(5.) The League shall advocate the establishment of periodical Conferences to deal 
with such questions as may appear ripe for consideration, on the lines of the London 
Conference of 1887 and the Ottawa Conference of 1894. 

VOL. MX. N.N. 3 D 
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■writfen to a Birmingham correspondent, which is doubtless destined to 
become historical, he said he had taken his present office with two 
objects—“ Firstly, to see whether something cannot be done to bring 
the self-governing Colonies and ourselves closer together; and, 
.secondly, to attempt to develop the resources of the Crown Colonies, 
and especially to increase trade between them and this country.” 
Later on, at the banquet given to celebrate the completion of the 
Natal-Transvaal llailway, he expanded the former of these state¬ 
ments into a declaration which, coming as it did from a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, was received with unbounded applause by his 
audience, and can scarcely fail to have for-reaching effects. Ad¬ 
dressing the chairman of the evening, the Agent-General for Natal, 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke as follows: “Mr. Peace, there is a word 
which I am almost afraid to mention, lest at the outset of my career 
I should lose my character as a practical statesman. I am told on 
every hand that Imperial Federation is a vain and empty dream. I 
will not contest that judgment, but I will say this—that that man 
must be blind indeed who does not see that it is a dream which has 
vividly impressed itself upon the mind of the English-sjleaking nu*e, 
and who does not admit that dreams of that kind, which lmvo so 
powerful an influence upon the imagination of men, lin\e somehow 
or another an unaccountable way of being realised in their own time. 
If it be a dream, it is a dream that appeals to the highest sentiments 
of patriotism, and even to our material interests. It is a dream that 
is calculated to stimulate and to inspire every one who cares for the 
future of the Anglo-Saxon people. I think myself that the spirit of 
the time is, at all events, in the direction of such a movement. I low' 
far that will carry us no man can tell, but, believe me, upon the 
temper and the tone in which we approach the solution of the pro¬ 
blems that ore now coming upon us, depend the security and mainten¬ 
ance of that world-wide dominion, that edifice of Imperial rule, 
which has been dowdy built up for us by those who have gone be¬ 
fore.” 

On a subsequent occasion, when a farewell dinner was gi\en to 
the new Governor of Western Austria, Sir Gerard Smith, Mr. 
Chamberlain emphasised his belief in ftrtNjjJgady growth of that 
sentiment which makes for National l T nity, oml^ike to the fol¬ 
lowing effect of the approaching consolidation Australian 

Colonies: 

“ I look forward to a time, which I think is not far distant, when 1 
•our great Colonies in Australia will imitate the wise example of 
Canada, and will agree to unite for purposes which are common to 
all. I see with satisfaction the important step in this direction which 
has just been taken by the legislature of New South Wales, and 1 
feel confident that Western Australia will not he behind the sister 
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Colony. The Federation of Australia will be the consummation of a 
great idea, through which local jealousies and petty ambitions will 
be buried in the foundations of a mighty Commonwealth, which is 
destined in a time perhaps at all events historically visible, to out¬ 
strip the waning greatness and the lagging civilisation of the older 
countries of Europe. It will be a step in the direction of that Im¬ 
perial Unity which we cherish as the ideal future of the British race, 
and it will enable this old country of ours to extend its fame and 
its history in the greatness of its children across the sea.” 

The Queensland banquet to Lord Lamington in January last, 
shortly after the exciting occurrences of the earlier weeks of that 
eventful month, afforded Mr. Chamberlain another opportunity, which 
he was not slow to embrace, of testifying to the value and significance 
of the “ Imperial idea.” After referring to the attacks which had 
l>een mode on this country “ from quarters to which we might have 
looked for friendship and consideration,” he went on to say: 

“ Three woeks ago, in the words of Mr. Foster, the leader of the 
House of Commons of the Dominion of Canada, ‘ the great mother- 
Empiro stood splendidly isolated/ And how does she stand to-day ? 
Site stands secure in the strength of her own resources, in the firm 
resolution of her people without respect of party, and in the abundant 
loyalty of her children from one end of the Empire to the other. 
The resolution which was conveyed to the Prime Minister on behalf 
of the Australian Colonies, and the display of patriotic*' enthusiasm 
on the part of the Dominion of Canada, came to us as a natural 
response i-o the outburst of national spirit in the United Kingdom, 
and as a proof tliat British hearts beat in unison throughout the world 
whatever may be the distances that separate us. Then let us cultivate 
those sentiments. Let us do all in our power by improving our com¬ 
munications, by developing our commit iul relations, by co-operating 
in mutual defence, and none of us then will ever feel isolated; no 
part of the Empire will stand alone, long as it can count upon the 
common interest of all in its welfare and its security. That is the 
moral I have derived from recent eu-m* That is the lesson I desire 
to impress upon my coiriti^tien. In th“ turn'll of Tennyson: 

* Lmyriad void- ill, 
iJJoiiH, be weldod each nn«l il* 

Into ono Imperial whole. 

Ono with Britain, heart ami -mil! 

• Ono life, one flag, one fl«*i*l. «».n Throno ! * 

And in the time to come, the time ik»' oust come, when these 
(Vdoilies of ours have grown in stature, in p • ilation, and in strength, 
this league of kindred nation #, this fedvnd ion . 'theater Britain , will not 
only provide for its own security, bui will ’• .3 a potent factor in main¬ 
taining the peace of the world.” 


3 i) 
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Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, it is needless to sav, have markedly 
associated themselves with the utterances of their colleague. The 
Premier, indeed, speaking only a few months ago to the Nonconformist 
Unionist Association, soon after the telegram of the German Emperor 
to President Kriiger had served ns a trumpet-call to the British 
peoples all the world over, made it plain that he sympathised to the 
full with the aims and aspirations of the Colonial Secretary. “ Surely 
the lesson which has been taught us," said Ijord Salisbury amid 
prolonged cheers, “is that all parts of the Empire must draw' to¬ 
gether. If we are in trouble in any jmrt of the New' World or the 
Old, it is not because we have thought of any domestic interest of 
England: it is liecause we liave been anxious to defend the rights, 
and maintain the security, of our Colonial brethren. And the 
Colonists have answered in the spirit in which we have met them. 
They have sent us back assurances of sympathy and support which 
June been the greatest encouragement in the troubles with which we 
have had to deal. We all know' how difficult it is to find any formula 
or statute for the federation of the Empire ; but we feel that some¬ 
thing greater than formulas or statutes is drawing the Empire 
together, w fonniny a fair ration which wit/ he a reality before tin 
expremon to denote it ha ft been in rented. That sentiment it is our 

business to defend, and to encourage, and to cherish.We can 

put off discussions which ure not burning and urgent to another dn\. 
If we allow the Empire, under whose shelter we all gather, to Is* 
shattered, all the other interests to which we devote so much thought 
and so much enthusiasm will be dissipated and lost. I care not how 
much we are isolated, if we are united." 

*• These are fine words,” it may be said, “ but fine words are not 
enough, mid where are the dwls which corroNjioiid to them Y ’’ To 
such an objector one can only reply that the Go\eminent has already 
shown an unmistakable determination to translate its theories into 
practice. The equipment and commissioning of the Flying Squadron, 
within a few hours of the occurrence which (idled it forth, was a fresh 
guarantee to ourselves and our Colonial kinsmen of that naval supre¬ 
macy to which we, and they, owe our ltfcMv and W'ell-being. The 
Queen’s Speech promised further additions toSte^ngth of the Fleet, 
and now that the exact nature of Mr. Goschen’s prfl^suls has been 
disclosed it is seen that w’hile of an unaggressive character they have 
l>een conceived in no niggardly spirit. The Committee of the Cabinet 
forlmperiul Defence, over which the Duke of Devonshire fitly presides, 
is an innovation w'hich may possibly prove to be the germ of a genuine 
Imperial Council in the future, for in reply to an inquiry from the 
indefatigable Mr. Loring, his Grace has put it on record that “then 1 
is nothing in the constitution of the Council of Defence which prevents 
representatives of the Colonies being summoned to assist in its delibera- 
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tions.” The improvement of the communications of the Empire is 
another task of the utmost importance to which Ministers have set their 
liands. By their favourable consideration of the schemes advocated at 
the Ottawa Conference of 1894 for the fast Atlantic Steamship Service 
to Canada, and the Pacific Cable, they have proved themselves to be 
fully alive to their responsibilities. Again, in the Colonial Secretary’s 
despatch to the Colonies upon the possible improvement of the con¬ 
ditions of their trade with the mother country, a new departure was 
token, the consequences of which cannot as yet be foreseen, but are 
likely to be momentous. For the present, Mr. (Immberlain haB only 
dealt with the question of exports from the United Kingdom into the 
(’domes: but a complementary despatch will follow, in wliich the sub¬ 
ject of Colonial exports to the home markets will be similarly handled. 

To turn to the great self-governing Colonies is to find them alert, 
interested, and expectant observers of the changed attitude of the 
Government and people of this country tjwards their brethren a<ross 
the seas. We have all been deeply touched by the spontaneous ex¬ 
pressions of loyalty on the part of the Australians, ( anadians, and 
South Africans during our recent difficulties in both hemispheres, 
and there can be no doubt that the sentiments which underlie such 
manifestations are strong and genuine. The cry of " England in 
Danger! ” evokes in these days a sympathetic growl from the British 
lion wherever the Union Jack flies, which may well give pause to the 
1 widest of her enemies. But it would be idle to hope tliut until the 
process of national consolidation has gone much further than is the 
case at present the resources of the Empire could be effectively utilised 
against any common foe. In the admirable address he recently de¬ 
livered (Feb. 11th) at the ltoyal Colonial Institute, Sir George Clarke 
put forward a series of suggestions for the organization of National 
Defence which deserve the careful consideration of British statesmen 
at home and in the Colonies. The points on wliich he desired to fix 
attention, might, he said, be summarised as follows, and would prac¬ 
tically imply the Federation of the Empire for purposes of defence: 

1. The recognition of tho ntar ns the dofen&ive force of the whole Empire— 

the force which stands A wroen each member and invasion, the force which 
alone can on which each member depends. In time, such 

recognition wrAjldoubtloHs assume a practical form, each member of the Empire 
uiding tho*ffiitional force in the way best suited to its cimunstunces. 1 Tho 
military contributions of somo Crown Colonies, which cannot be fixed on any 

* rational basis, would then terminate. 

2. The adjustment of measures of local defence in conformity with a definite 
national policy, based upon tho special conditions of tho Empire. 


(1) Money contributions do not by any means constitute the only form which such 
aid might take. The maintenance of navul reserves would in such a ease as Newfound¬ 
land be preferable. 
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3. %he encouragement of local forces whorwer suitable material exists, such 
forces to bo available for employment in coho of noo(l within defined spheres. 
Assistance in the form of arms to bo frocly given by the Ilomo Government to 
the poorer communities. 

4. Tho welding together of the military forces of the nation, each unit of which, 
in addition to its territorial title, should bear a distinguishing number connecting 
it with a general organization. 

o. The decentralisation of naval and military stores, so as to enable the nationul 
forces in each sphere to bo us far as possible independent on the outhreuk of war. 
The distribution to be made with regard to the nature of the operations which 
might have to lie undertaken. The concentration of mathiel of war and its 
manufacture in the United Kingdom, which wus perliaps nm'ssary at the liogin- 
ning of the century, is an evil under the chnngod conditions of to-day. 

<i. The provision of machinery for the full discussion and settlement of all 
questions directly or iudircctly bearing upon national defence. The present 
means are altogether inadequate. Matters affecting several Members of the 
Empire cannot be satisfactorily dealt with by written declutches, and the time 
has long purged when such matters can be determined by a central authority. 
Conferences in which local views are jiersonally representml are now essential. 

In tin* speech at the Natal banquet, from which we have already 
quoted, Mr. Chamberlain alluded to “ that local fedemtion which is 
the necessary preface to any serious consideration of Imperial Federa¬ 
tion/’ and the statement is profoundly true. “ The integration of 
the parts" is, in fact, no less essential than “the integration of the 
aggregate which they form.” It may bo well to consider how far this 
condition is already satisfied by the thn»o main divisions of the English- 
sjieaking world (omitting the United States) outside these islands. 

The Dominion of Canada need not detain us long. It lias en¬ 
joyed a federal constitution, as everybody knows, since 18G7, when 
Ontario and Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, first mine 
together under the provisions of the British North America Act. 
The introduction of Prince Edward Island into the bond of provinces 
in 187JJ marked the approximate completion of the imposing scheme, 
though Newfoundland still holds aloof, with all the hauteur of im- 
pecuniosity, from the embrace of her more prosperous sistors. The 
Canadian Pacific Iiailwuy, meanwhile, has given the country a much 
needed backbone, and furnished the Empire 1 with a new military high 
road of incalculable value. With its CSk^gnor-General at Ottawa, 
and its High Commissioner in London, theDwfe’^on s]ieaks to the 
Imperial Government with one voice, and is already^jilly equipjied 
for closer union with the mother country. How that union will bo 
brought about, it is impossible to predict with any certainty: it may 
be tlirough aggression on the part of the United States, or by tho 
more i»eaceful paths of 1 preferential trade; but it is bound to come 

(1) Ur. Chamberlain's great speech at the dinner of tho “ Canada Club," with its 
pregnant suggestion of an Imperial Zollrerein, was delivered after these pages were in 
type. It constitutes another landmark in the development of the Colonial Secretary's 
Pohcy. 
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sooner or later. The events of the last three months have ma&e it 
abundantly plain that Professor Goldwin Smith’s fantastic theorising 1 
as to Canada’s national destiny will never find fulfilment. Come 
what may, we have the fullest assurance that she is loyal to the 
core. 

The Australian Colonies—or some at least of the more important 
of them—stand a better chance of being federated at the present time 
than ever before. Without tracing the progress of the movement 
from ail earlier date than January of last year, when Mr. Beid, the 
Premier of New South Wales, took up (as depicted by the cartoonist 
of the St/dtiM/ Bulletin) Sir Henry Parkes’s abandoned infant, and 
renewed its tlagging vitality by means of his conference at Hobart,. 
we can point to a steady, and upon the whole a satisfactory, advance. 
The Federal Enabling Bill, drafted for and adopted by that confer¬ 
ence, the object of which is to bring about a Federal Convention, on 
extru-purliumenturv lines, to frame a constitution far the Australian’ 
States, was (according to an understanding then arrived at) first 
introduced into the New South Wales Parliament, after some un¬ 
avoidable delay, in October, 1895, and had passed both Houses by 
January, ISSIfi. It has also become law in Victoria and South 
Australia, as well as in Tasmania, where a special session was sum¬ 
moned to deal with it. The new Parliament of Queensland will, it 
is confidently exacted, soon follow suit. We need not feel much 
surprise that, in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s prophecy. Western 
Australia, absorbed in the development of her gold industiy, and 
from geographical reasons miappreoiative of the advantages of union,, 
looks coldly upon it. New Zealand, which was represented at the- 
Melbourne Conference of 1890, luis on this occasion taken no active 
part in the movement, and possibly (like a more well-to-do New¬ 
foundland) has separate ambitions of her own. The Australian 
premiers liu\e met again in conference at Sydney during the early 
days of March, and hu\o pussed certain liigldy important resolutions. 
Dealing with the question of federal defence, they decided:— 

(1) Tluu Federation is ossontiuhto any complete scheme of Australian defence. 

(2) Hint it i* desirable, V ever, in the meantime, that the military laws of 
the vurious colonies 1 amended so as to allow tho local forces to serve in any 
part of Australia Tasmania for pur^ses of defence against foreign aggression. 

(3) That u* .lonuity in matters of control, discipline, arms, equipment, and 
also pay when on active service, should be secured as soon as practicable. 

• (4) That the establishment of u cordito factor}' in Australia is a matter of 
urgent iuqtortuiice. 

(3) That periodical meetings of commandants bo held for the purpose of 
promoting the efficiency of the forces. 

While on the general question of Federation, it was unanimously 
resolved:— 
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(l} That the deliberations of this conference make the urgent necessity of tho 
federation of tho colonies more than ever apparent; 

(2) That the enactment by New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, und 
Tasmania of the Federal Enabling Bill, drafted by the Premiers at their 
conference in 1895, constitutes a substantial advance u]K»n a satisfactory basis, 
and i** un additional source of gratification to the conference, which learns 
from the Queensland representative* that tho Queensland Uo\ eminent intend 
to *ubmit a similar Bill immediately after the meeting of*the new Furliument. 

Tlie next step will be to summon the Convention at which each 
Colony is to he represented by ten delegates, elected art hoc by thoso 
possessing the franchise for the Legislative Assembly of such Colony. 
The Convention will then formulate, or adopt, a Constitution, which 
is to be submitted to the people, by means of the Kcfcrvmtu m, for 
their acceptance or rejection, lastly, the Parliament of each Colony 
may, after the Constitution has been accepted by the people of two 
Colonies besides New South Wales, present on address to the Imperial 
Parliament praying for its sanction thereto. It will he seen that 
there is much to he done before this final stage can he readied; hut 
the labours of the Convention should he considerably lightened hv 
the fact that in the Australian Commonwealth Bill (adopted at the 
earlier Convention of 1891) the delegates will liave a skilfully drawn 
measure ready to their hand. The chief danger lies in the jussihle 
development of inter-colonial jealousies, aud the chief difficulty in the 
settlement of a mutually satisfactory tariff. Might it not he well for 
the Australians, in the absence of any leader of commanding per¬ 
sonality, to accept the services of an Imperial Commissioner to preside 
over their deliberations, and give a cachet to the proceedings which might 
otherwise he wantingThe name of Lord Duiferinat onre occurs 
to the mind in this connection, as that of a statesman of the highest 
calibre, whose unrivalled experience gained in (’anada and India, and 
the great diplomatic posts which he has filled in Eutojk.*, would 
entitle him to the resj>ectfid confidence of any such assembly. How¬ 
ever that may be, we are fairly justified in hoping that Australia is 
at last within measurable distance of the realisation of her wishes. 
If New South WaleB, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania can 
but once come together, the remaining Chimes will assuredly in due 
time take their respective places in the Colllfc^wealth, from that 
centripetal tendency wliich has manifested itself n\^H* case of the 
Canadian Dominion. The six Agents-General in Loimffii will then 
be replaced by a single High Commissioner, the six Governors by one, 
Governor-General; and Australia, like Canada, will become rijK) for 
inclusion in that larger Imperial Federation, for which her action is 
slowly hut surely paving the way. 

The huge group of Colonies, Protectorates, Cliartered Territories, 
and Spheres of Influence know r n us South Africa presents u problem 
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of infinitely greater complexity than tlmt of the purely Irtish 
Colonies of the Antipodes. At one time, indeed, it soemed as though 
the genius of Mr. Rhodes, in his dual cajiacity of ('ape Premier and 
(bartered Company’s Managing Director, would triumph over the 
obstacles which blocked the road towards union, and build up an 
Imperial fabric on the foundation of tlmt good fellowship between the 
Dutch and English races, which he had done so much to create and 
foster. 

Put recent events have shown that this happy consummation is, as 
yet, far distant, though we may hope not indefinitely postponed. 
South Africa must perforce hide her time, until the mutual distrust 
engendered by Dr. Jameson’s unfortunate incursion into the Trans¬ 
vaal has been allayed. It may he possible, indeed, for the Cape 
< ’olony and Natal to sink their differences and combine at all events 
for fiscal purposes, and should they agree to do so, a great advance 
would he made in the desired direction; but it is too much to expect 
that the South African Republic (or even the Orange Free State) 
will, for some years to come, evince a disposition to look favourably 
upon projects of federation under the British Flag. Dr. Rutherford 
Harris, in a recent article contributed to the Xnr Itrrinr , warns us, with 
the tone of a ('assandra, that we are at the parting of the ways which 
lead to (1) a United States of South Africa wholly independent of the 
mother-country; {‘2) a Dominion (like that of Canada) under British 
suprcmucy; and (*i) a Dominion in which Germany would be (ho 
l>ammount jww'er. There may be some danger, but for Mr. Rhodes's 
credit we hope not much, of the occurrence of the first of these alter¬ 
natives ; we are sure there is none at all of the third. The second 
should be the aim of all true lovers of the Empire, but it can only 
lte achieved on condition tlmt the coastline from Damaroland to 
1 Jelagoa Bay is kept dosed to all foreign aggression, and that com¬ 
plete autonomy in regard to internal affairs is guaranteed to the com¬ 
ponent parts of the Dominion, whether Dutch or English. In u paper 
winch Mr. Maydon, a lending member of the Natal Legislature, read 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute, he Bummed up 
the situation 1 in some sudi * jrds as these:— 

4 * The march of o" is proving more and more the inter¬ 

dependence of .ic various States and Colonies one upon the other, 
and the stixii logic of facts will, it iiuinot be doubted, draw all 
^steadily and surely into closer and yet closer bonds. Each possesses 
or produces something that the other requires, and the trade connec¬ 
tion based ou this fact is ever more uml more bringing about that 

(1) Mr. Maydon concluded by Baying that kin paper was written before the event* of 
January, 1R9G, but thut h' did not think anything he had written needed to be changed 
in consequence of them. 
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unity of interest which is the one all-i»owerful factor in tho unifica¬ 
tion of States. Federation is already more or less directly the aim 
and object of all the most patriotic men in tho Republics, as well as 
in the Colonies, as it certainly is the desire of many of the lending 
statesmen in England. It is a plant that will not be forced—it must 
grow free and untrummelled, but it has without doubt taken root in 
South Africa." 

Meanwhile, Mr. Rhodes has returned to that work for which he is 
so peculiarly fitted, the development and pacification of the vast 
regions he lias added to the dominions of tin* (Yown. They are an 
Empire in the rough, and (as the present revolt in Mutubelelund shows) 
it is all too soon to dream of their inclusion in any highly organized 
political system. The (Commonwealth of Australia may be au accom¬ 
plished fact before many months have passed: but we shall have 
to wait a good deal longer—j>erliaps well into the twentieth century 

for the unification of South Africa. And, as has lieeii already said, 
both these local federations art' essential preliminaries to that more 
complete integration of the Empire, which only our grandchildren 
may hoi>e to sec. 



THE POET OX THE WOLDS. 


[The abort and in whip ram scarcely connected Notea which here follow, 
arc taken from amongst the papera of the poet, one of whose more seriona 
experience*—aa a few readers man remember—forms the subjwt of “ The 
New Marienhad Elegy ” in a volume called “ English EpisodesThe 
Notea now printed hare for me a somewhat mefancholg interest, as, if not 
quite the last, they mast certainly he almost the last little writings of my 
friend which I shall he permitted to see. England is no doaht rich in 
]torts, of major or minor imjtortance , hat he who was once a not unhopeful 
candidate for the Laareateship—he with whom, and with whose belated 
fondness for Miss Sylvia Rawsou, “ The New Marienhad Elegy ” was 
converucil—is no longer with vs. A victim of the dire jwsf which we were 
wont to speak of very foolishly as “ the fashionable malady” my friend 
died, after a few days' illness, in the Ides of March. 

In common with so many of his acquaintances, I was myself suffering 
at that moment from the complaint which slew him. I had Item in com¬ 
munication with him on the Saturday of one week—on the Wednesday of 
the next In was dead. He died lonely in his rooms in Half Moon Street. 
He was fifty-nine years old. 

One , though not perhaps the most essentially imjmrtaut of the objects of 
my friend's ambition, remained uuattained; but though the Laareateship 
nerer came to be his, he was talked of kindly at our Club, the “ Times ” 
and k< Standard ’—not to speak of weekly organs—recorded his achieve¬ 
ments in well-disposed paragraphs , the “ Daily Chronicle ” with admirable 
promptitude derated a column and a half to the final settlement of his 
position, and it is now possible that Mr. Onslow Ford may be mu- 
missioned to execute a bust , which some gifted literary brother of my 
friend—not perhajnt entirely insensible of the uses of advertisement—may 
eventually unveil\ with a neat speech. My friend dm not go wholly un¬ 
rewardedand a character much misunderstood during his lifetime, by 
reason of the irony inseparable from intelligence and the vanity inseparable 
from literary pursuit, is Hkidjpf think, in the near Future to have justice 
done to it. VnaccuRtumjmivcar his heart upon his sleeve, he was, during 
his lifetime , tooJ0eeveiUteil with the depth of emotion that was realty his. 

In regard dfihr brief Notes to which my present irords are a lamentably 
Jengthy introduction—and one that he would himself have condemned, for 
his demand was ever for terseness—they would appear to be memoranda 
made during one of the many visits paid by the poet to houses in the 
country. The particular visit of which we are accorded scanty glimpse's 
here , was jniid, at Wiitebarns, in the East Riding, in October, 1894— 
more than a year after that Buxton sojourn of which record has afrtady 
been published, and about five months before his death. 
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*Likv “ 77/r AV/r Marivnhad Elegy* 9 these later memoranda ehrouiele 
l,in private thought , rw/rf «?, if imrjr flr, throtr a little farther light on the 
eharaeter of my friend . They avoid seem to jtoint to the faet that irith 
Walter Saraye Landor , he "Nature bred, and , q/f#r Nature , -1/7.” 

/r//rw one tvnsiders the not unappreeiatire comments upon “ Ffor- 
mw” rn/r/ “Advia ”—Mr AMr myw //w //«7m a// Mr* W Vr/*— moment* 
made , «n / 7/ff/v indicated already , *>////* 7wv7<r month* after the rtrortf of 
hi* devotion to Sylvia llatrson—fresh confirmation troa/d *etm to he 
a/fordtd of the generally entertained theory , that, in the male breast % the 
eristenee of an abiding passion i* not imvmjmtilde frith the pleasid recog¬ 
nition of triad may In' a temporary charm. 

Bat hi* Note* shall speak for themselves .] 


Visits. 

I find that visits tire me dreadfully, unless I know my host nr 
hostess well, and there is nothing of a house-]larty to whose ways 
1 must conform, and of whose momentary and artificial ensemble 
I must form a part. It used not to Ik* so. But now, although 
«lirectly I am in it, I like the company of men and women, the tax 
Society levies on my strength tends to increase. [ grow consciously 
old. A lonely man at home, it might lie thought 1 should prefer the 
table, the drawing-room, the country houses, of others, to the silence 
of my rooms or the cnsuul com creation of a cluh. There an* moods 
in which I do. lint seldom is a visit over with me—a country house 
visit—without my vowing to myself that though 1 like it, 1 won’t 
undertake it ugniu. It disturbs work. It throws you into an atmo¬ 
sphere never really your own, and to Ik* changed again so soon—and 
that is tinng. Why then am I at TVhitchums Y —I might fairly 
ask myself, were I naive enough to exact that conduct should 
square always with conviction. And the answer Y They do not 
expect too much from me at Whitebams; ami though I do not know 
them intimately, thej' ore at least symjMithetic. The “they" of the 
last clause, perhaps, is Adela. She, if she likes me, likes me for my¬ 
self ; not for the reputation based onS^oks written by the “ me 99 of 
fifteen years ago. That is at leant refresnJU^^jid when I met her 
ns a hride, at Lady WiiiijK/le’s a year since, younJ^Jrs. Pontifex hud 
never heard of me—that was refreshing too. And uhn% in my owii 
mind, liecau.se I like her, she is “Adela.” Put we have no reel 
friendship. Her cousin, Mildred Summers—who is staving here— 
and Florence t(K>—w'ho lives iu the ueighlnturhood—I know much 
better. Mildred I analyse, and find her interring since couipluuted. 
Firm lice is only sunshine; nothing else—and I do not. analyse 
sunshine. Beside Mildred Summers and myself there is at present 
hut one guest—a very constant one—and that is I^ody Sledmere, 
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Adela’n mother, to whom our young host, Pontifex, is dutiful. Tie 
Bishop is to be here, it seems, for n day or two, before I go; and— 
not with him, I hear—a certain Mr. Ullmann, an influential person 
in the West Hiding constituency Pontifex represents. For myself, I 
await the Bishop. Time will prove. He may be over busy with his 
Visitation. 

October Mornhuj . 

I love their autumn garden in the sharp bright morning, when 
sunlit lawns, still dewy, lie patched with greyish silver. In the 
border, by the patliside, full-blossomed stocks, lilac and puce-coloured, 
stand sturdily above the mould. At breast-height, over its mass of 
rich green leafage, the dahlia shows a crimson faoe to the sun. And 
in the brilliant air, uncertain, intermittently, flutter the wings of the 
last butterfly. 


October Afternoon . 

It is late now in the afternoon, and the light, level again, but warm 
and mellow and diffused, strikes the bared, slender limes, glows in 
and out among the thinned leaves of the chestnut-trees, with their 
embrowned gold against the solid black-green yew; the leaves not 
thinned only, and fill their form revealed, but rustling crisp and dry, 
with their life spent and their days numbered—a frosty uiglit, an 
autumn rainfall, an October wind, a sudden breeze even, and down 
they eddy, or do ah are swept, and the tree marks one stage more of 
Autumn’s triumph. 

October tiuiwrt. 

The great tract of the sky, in this October sunset, is empty, 
dear, and colourless—luminous still, yet with neither form nor 
flush—-but, just above the line of the horizon, a single pile of 
doud masses itself, solidly steel-blue, broken only once by a bar of 
saffron. Below a sky so vivid, positive, defined so sharply, the land 
itself, at this approach of veiling, looks less material than the 
heavens. Except inth^^T foreground nothing is certain. Here, 
the long garden terrace, the lawn with its trained yew-tree, 

01*6 things to^mch and to lie sure of; beyond them, seen from this 
place, raised moderately above the river, but less high than whatever 
flic ascending rood next skirts—beyond them is the landscape of a 
dream. You surmise in it, no doubt, some rolling miles of English 
form and woodland. Patches of liazy gold say it is autumn. Water 
gleams somewhere; but, in the vagueness, only memory tells you it 
is a stream not great enough to dominate a landscape, and not so 
small as to be lost in it. 
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Four various impulses do battle in the heart of Mildred—wage 
in that breast of liers their long, uncertain fight. A girl of her 
intelligence must crave at times for steady, intellectual progress. 
It is natural that she should feel the fascination of present pleasure. 
All the best of her womanhood finds itself at ]*eaoe in the conscious¬ 
ness of tender deeds. Blind instinct drives her to be fashionable. 
Charged with ideals so unstable, so many, and so much at variance, 
how can she quite succeed ? May not lift 1 , so weighted, tend to Ik* 
little else than an unwilling compromise—a concession, graceless after 
all, and finally barren ? 


The Bishop. 

J should lie well content for the Bishop to stay longer, lie 
goes to-morrow. -Ml that he promised to lie, from manner and 
fact*, in the one sermon I heard him preach in Ijoudon, la* assuredly 
is. Of ecclesiastical pretensions, not a truce; not a tract* cither 
of that exaggerated honhomiv , that ** going one letter" in per¬ 
mitted worldliness, which, out of pure affability no doubt, is apt to 
Ik*, in social intercourse, a trick of favourite Dhiues. This man is 
weighted by his task. He is too earnest to think how to eoneiliate ; 
and the impression that he makes he never recognises. What does 
conciliate, is not an intended word, a prejmred attitude ; it liis 
■whole being. We like him for what lie is —the incarnation of 
devotedness to labour, and of common sense, iiis words, all strong 
and straight. Boughish, manly, energetic—breathing heavily, lum¬ 
bering along: a whale in u drawing-room, hut, in the country, a 
banner and a sword. . . . And the English < liurcli has * had its day,’ 
has it! 

A Wold Farm. 

These great farms of the Wolds—of which a dozen make the 
estate of Pont if ex. my host—are many of them of six hundred, 
some of a thousand acres. Much nfv^jhc laud is corn-laud, ]mtnto 
field, and turnip field, but much of jr^njn the long backs of 
the bills, Imre s]i<*cp-walk. crossed by the wliih^nolialk nmd—a 
main road here, and lien* and there a mrt troek--!hn\ dotted with 
low' thorn-trees bent with the great wind from the eastern sen. The. 
grey stone farmhouse, with its whitcwashwl outbuildings, shows itself 
after perhaps a lonely mile; substantial, square with its enclosed 
walled garden and its great liav mows, a whole group of them, and 
liehind them—a screen from the north, a screen from the grey east— 
a cluster of ush-trecs, and here and there, statelier and more luxuriant, 
a sycamore. 
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Postman. * • 

The rural postman, who lives at Duggleby, a mile from Wharram, 
starts on his rounds, from Wharram station post-office, at half- 
past eight, and, walking seventeen miles over the Wolds, delivers 
and collects from house to house at Burdale, Sledmere, Fimber, and 
between these places, on his road, and finishes again at Wharram at 
about half-past three. His doily task, in August heat, in autumn 
rainB, in sharp hard winter, and when in the late springtime the snow 
lies thickly, still, about the feet of the Wolds. I walked with him 
to-day from his last lonely farm to Wharram Station. 

Mr. UUhiann. 

Now what on earth has Mr. Ullmann, the new guest, to do 
with Whitebams—Wliitebams with Mr. Ullmann ? Does Lady 
Sledmere tolerate him as a matter of policy? It must be that 
And she stretches a point in doing it. He is a thinly-cultivated 
nouremt riche , with—in place of serious intelligence—an affable but 
wearisome inquiry for “anything fresh.” The fine, the simply 
beautiful, the merely true—that has no charm for him, or value; it 
is just the fresh. »Semi-( rerman and ltadieal, fiercely and ignoruntly 
atheistic, a hater of the thing that is, calling aloud, with cheerful 
shallowness, for “Progress,” you feel by everything he says—yet 
more by everything that he ignores—that he is but a parasite on 
English life: no part of its organism. 

Death and Mr. llhnann. 

Mr. Ullmann is not well. As persons scarcely destitute of ordinary 
feeling, we are anxious, of course, that even Mr. Ullmann shall be 
spared ns long as possible to a world whose Past and Present he 
considers misguided, and for whose Future he is willing to legislate. 
But one thing we are sure of—that when, whether to-day or ten 
years hence. Death claims Mr. Ullmann, it will be found that he has 
left instructions to be carefully cremated, and, above all, “ with no 
so-called religious ceremony.” For that would he an insult to his 
penetration. His masculine apod sense must assert itself to the end, 
and not for him, at alleMra£the procession through the churchyard, 
and the words j^J^nees emancipated souls have been accustomed 
to receive os^ffiugust comfort—“I am the liesurrection and the 
life.” The quiet churchyard—“I am the liesurrection and the 
, fife.” But it is painful to contemplate the possibility of such an 
affront, offered to the intelligence of Mr. Tllmann! 

Florence. 

Florence, lost night, drove over here U dinner. I woe glad to sit 
at her side. Some people say of her that she distributes smil°s. But 
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to pit it so, is to state the matter amiss. It is rather that when she 
is present you feel you are happily wrapped in the one great smile 
a! her delightful personality. 

Octolter Trees. 

Now, in this mid-October in the North, you have the gold and 
green of the horse-chestnut, the yet more varied tints—and some of 
them much deeper—of the beech, the russet limes, the beauty of the 
witch-elm, and here and there the oopper of the oak-trees. There is 
little change in the sycamore, and little in the ash—they shed their 
leaves much later, shrivelled with unsuspected dryness; the green just 
dead and gone, and in its place no autumnal warmth. 

Wind in the Yeic-Trees . 

To hear the wind most soothingly, with its shrewdness softened, 
you must hear it in Italy, through a grove of cypresses, or in the 
country of the Wolds, through an Irish yew. When the October 
wind blows hardest, lower and higher boughs do but touch each other 
with the slow gentleness of old-world figures in a ceremonious dance— 
they are but plumes that nod, but velvet that touches velvet. 

Adela. 

The nice young thing is happy with her husband, with her married 
life, and in her countzy house, her good-natured and large society 
—she is quite happy in all these, in her unexacting way. But 
just sometimes, when some one not superior to, indeed, but still 
a little more flexible, impressionable, or magnetic, than the i>eoph* 
she is accustomed to live with, crosses her path for an hour, some 
further illumination of her face, some prouder and more joyous 
consciousness of self in her blue and radiant eyes, betrayB that liking 
to give pleasure which is instinctive and innate in the most womanly 
women, and shows her momentary sense of the existence of a great 
vista—a vista Adela will never explore. 

Pontifejr. % 

ltuddy and square-shouldered, big-coir. 1 and large of hand, a 
yachtsman and a golfer, as well as a sportsnrarv Vdela’s husband 
suggests good nature and much long sound sleej*,.+lie morning 
tub, a hearty breakfast, and a perfect incapacity for physical fatigue, 
lie is off, now, with his shooting party—-will tramp the fields' 
till dusk—while Adela is practising the songs of Chaminode and 
Val&ie White, which soothe our evening hours. To-morrow he will 
go to London. And, as I said before, they have found for him 
—his mother-in-law, rather, has found for him—a seat in the House. 
He is not an ardent politician, but the extremely wide-awake con- 
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section who guides his steps considers that when a young man gp&P 
to town it is better he shall have something definite to be busy about. 
“ You know, it keeps him out of mischief,” his mother-in-law, Lady 
Sledmere, declares to me, quite frankly. But in the character of 
Adela I find a more satisfactory basis for the stability of the manage. 

Lady Sledmere. 

By wliat freak of Heaven has it been ordained that Lady Sled¬ 
mere should be the mother of Adela P I don’t know that these 
two have anything in common, except good nature and good sense. 
I trace in their features, their expression, no similarity. And can 
it be that Adela’s artistic and rebellious locks, of freshened gold, 
will acquire, one day, the heated yellow and the coarser texture 
of the maternal coiffure —that Adela’s light step will develop ever into 
her mother’s uncompromising tread P Yet Lady Sledmere is admir¬ 
able in her own way. The old-fashioned Evangelical, of times gone 
by, would have described her as “ worldly.” But she is not conspicu¬ 
ously selfish; she is absolutely honest; not even especially pleasure¬ 
seeking; and quite without a vice. How then “worldly”? Would 
not the Evangelical have been mistaken P Not so completely as it 
seems. Lady Sledmere has but transferred to others those wishes for 
material benefit she might have concentrated on herself. For Adela, 
for Fontifex, for any child that may be bom to them, she invokes the 
good things of our present world, its more material ^sessions. Not 
the capacity to enter deeply into learning, poetry, music, and art; 
and not the spirit that would B^iend itself in helpfulness and charity. 
But social prestige; it may be, Court favour; wealth at least un- 
(liminished; the easy pleasures of the passing day; a life prolonged 
to its last limits, and after it—the vague, the vague! There, Lady 
Sledmere stops wishing. 

Affection. 

What may have first brought Pontifex and Adela together I know 
not. But does it greatly matter P The more I see of them the 
more c«rtain 1 become that they are to-<lnj r happy; and as I prepare 
to leave them, I usk,wd^ifttle apprehension of the answer, “ Should 
not that happiimpsMf?” They are both so unexacting; and,though 
Adela’s is th^pntler and more sensitive nature, both are at bottom 
good. Seeing their happiness—remembering too, that they would 
• scarcely claim to be beyond the commonplace—I think, at moments, 
even now, of one who was not commonplace at all. And of hr 
happiness—Sylvia! But her happiness is secure. It lies in her own 
nature. She and I shall meet no more. 

I am supposed to be successful. In Society I can contrive—not 
always artificially—can contrive to be gay. In the street, sometimes 
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of #u Evening—in the street in London, nr here in the village high¬ 
road, or on the paths of the Wolds—I see two people, husband and 
wife, it may be; lover and sw<»etheart; father and daughter, perhaps 
—linked together happily. Arm in arm, with one thought. And 
with so little ambition. Just—satisfied. I am supjiKJsed to be suc¬ 
cessful. I have exerted an influence, and have a position. It is 
difficult to say what things will last; but perhaps not all my verse is 
jerry-built. And I have known men, and have appreciated women. 
To whom do 1 belong? Or need I belong to no one? A deep 
question. 

Hut, anyhow, on my way through life, in these later, older years, 
as 1 leave one group and just primps touch another, yet adlierp, as it 
seems, nowhere—having a second place in so many friendships, yet lfvitli 
no soul who would want me first in all the world—I begin to feel the 
situation. Others have something lasting. Nothing lasts, perhaps, 
for me but the green earth I am fond of, and tlie healing air—the 
wind which is music always, as it heats over open land—and the great 
pageant of the sky, whose hcauty I worship. Yes; an unemling 
sjiectacle, an immense Presence. . . . Put its respmse to me—where ? 

Fkmm.kk k Wi'.umoki.. 



THE ELECTION PETITIONS OF 1895-6. 


On the whole, the Election Petitions presented as the result of the 
political Sm general post ” of 1895 mlist be regarded as reflecting 
creditably on the modem voter and the modem candidate. Out of 
all the constituencies returning the 671 members who compose ‘thfc 
Imperial Parliament, only eight were impeached on the ground of 
corrupt practices; the petitions in two of these cases, at Durham and 
in Elgin ami Nairn, being withdrawn, the former without any evidence¬ 
being offered. In a year of great political excitement, and after all 
the newspi&|ier talk about the influence of Beer on the side of the- 
party opposed to the Local Veto Bill, this paltry half-dozen is nothing 
very terrible to contemplate. Scotland (if we omit Elgin and Nairn) 
Wales, and Ireland, present ft clean sheet. Six petitions have been 
properly contested in England, and in four of these the Judges have- 
declined to unseat the elected candidate. A Conservative was un¬ 
seated at Southampton, and a 1 Radical at lichfield. No constituency 
lias been scheduled for disenfranchisement. One general complaint 
against the hearing of these petitions is that they have been spread 
o\or too long a time. From November 15th to April 14th is surely u 
needlessly long pried for the decision of six electioneering cases. 
They ought all to have been over, and new members, where necessary* 
returned by the opening of Parliament on February 11th. The 
cause of this delay undoubtedly was that the J udges could not he spared 
iu sufficient nnniliers at one time; and supposing there were sixteen 
ptitions instead of six—as is by no means inconceivable—this diffi¬ 
culty would prove a serious scandal. It only remains to add that at 
Southampton a liadical. Sir Francis Evans, captured the seat com¬ 
pulsorily vacated bv the Conservative member, Mr. Tankerville- 
(Hiamberlayne; and at Lichfield the unseated liadical member* 
Mr. Kulfonl, was replaced hv another gentleman of the same party* 
Mr. Courtenay "Warner, who w on the seat by a very largely increased 
majority. The balance istifcreforein favour of the ltadicals, wliieli 
nobody need grudfi^^tfRclering their scanty numbers in the House* 
of Commons. jJnmst, however, he remembered that of the six seat* 
'attacked alMrot one were occupied by Conservatives, so that the 
J Judical success only stands as (me seat captured out of five, while the 
single Conserviithe petition at lichfield resulted in unseating its. 
man. 

The principal featiues in these six trials may be shortly summar¬ 
ized. At Southampton the petitioners alleged that there had 
boon treating on the most extensive scale, and with undoubtedly 
i orrupt intentions. These charges absolutely broke down. Treating 
was not proved at nil, and Mr. Justice Wright in his judgment declared 
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that, " not only was there no foundation for the charge of general 
drunkenness, but there was none for the modified assertion that there 
was dr inking enough among the dock-workers to affect the election." 
The only illegal practice proved was that a certain Blackman, an 
‘‘agent” in the most technical electioneering sense, hod paid two 
shillings for one voter’s railway fare. This was a venial breach of 
the law, for which the Judges would usually grant relief to candidates 
who clearly were not parties to it, as well as to the offender himself; 
and the Judges in this cose followed that practice with regard to Sir 
Barrington Simeon, the junior member. But to the surprise of every¬ 
body concerned, they declined to give relief to Mr. Tankerville 
Chamberlayne, the senior member, on the ground that lie hod not 
done everything in his power to prevent illegul and corrupt practices. 
He had actually allowed a procession of men with pewter pots in 
their hands to escort him about the town, nml* Mr. Justice Wright 
held that this disqualified him for their good offices. 

It can hardly be wondered at that this decision, in which Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Bruce silently concurred, was not approved of by the defeated 
party. Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne could hardly have contributed 
to Mr. Blackman’s error by countenancing anti-Local Veto demonstra¬ 
tions. which, according to the Judges themselves, were accompanied 
by no treating and no appreciable amount of drunkenness. Yet 
though all the major charges were disproved, mid the jietitioners hod 
to pay their costs except as to this one illegality, a distinction was 
made between the two sitting members, which eventunlly resulted in 
the loss of a Conservative seat. At Lichfield it was the turn of the 
Radicals to lose their member, though only to replace him by another. 
But in addition to the technical illegality of having paid for baiting 
horses lent for driving voters to the poll, Mr. Fidford’s agent was 
shown, in Mr. Justice Bruce’s opinion at any rate, to have l**en 
guilty of “ sjiending money illegally on various things,” and there was 
fair general proof of illegal practices. Much might be said aliout the 
Ijuncaster petition, in which the most assiduous, not to sav venomous, 
efforts on the part of the Rudical party to prove corruption ended in 
a complete fiasco. The Radical party v"*re as disgusted with the result 
at Lancaster as the Unionists had been at S^qJJmmpton ; and the Daily 
Nnn went so far as to say that after such a proof the uselessness of 
bringing evidence of corruption “ it would save mtK.1 trouble and 
expense if the Government were to introduce a short Bill next session 
for the repeal of the Corrupt Practices Act, 18813.” K 

The result at Haggerston, though satisfactory to the Unionists, so 
far as the failure to unseat Mr. Lowles was concerned, was urrived at 
in an unsatisfactory way. All the charges fell through, except os to 
Mr. Lowles having paid for food tickets distributed during the dis¬ 
tress in 1894. This, according to the petitioners, was bribery and 
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treating, and Mr. Justice Wright accepted that view. But Tub 
colleague, Mr. Justice Gomsfard Bruce, declined to admit such an 
interpretation of a charitable act, on the ground that no corrupt 
motive had been proved, and that, on the contrary, Mr. Lowles had 
shown his good faith by giving tickets to the secretary of the Liberal 
Association to distribute. As the Judges disagreed, the election stood; 
and the respondent got his costs except as to the point which was 
left undecided. Finally, the St. George’s petition, after occupying 
the attention of two Judges for twenty-five days, was dismissed as 
against Mr. Marks on all its counts—over three hundred of them 
originally. Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice Bruce concurred in re¬ 
garding the absence of any proof of corrupt motive on Mr. Marks’s 
part as the proper test to apply to the question whether his relief of 
distress amounted to bribery or treating; while, as regards any direct 
responsibility for other illegal practices, tho charges were one and all 
rejected as devoid of any decent foundation. Sixteen more days of a 
counter-petition against Mr. Benn resulted in convicting him of an 
illegal practice, disqualifying him from contesting the constituency for 
seven years; and, the scrutiny being abandoned by a compromise, the 
election of Mr. Marks was confirmed. 

A good deal of dissatisfaction has undoubtedly been caused by the 
results of these petitions. The Radicals, as is natural for a party 
which has lost in four cases out of five, put the blame for their failure 
npon the inadequacy of the Corrupt Practices Act The Daily Ncm 
goes so for as In sav that it might just as well be repealed; and the 
National Liberal Federation, in its annual report, criticises the Act 
only less adversely. In particular, the Federation Report points to 
the various decisions as to (1) when a man heroines a candidate, and 
(2) vliat is meant by expenses incurred on account of or in respect to 
the conduct or management of an election, as proving forcibly the 
difficulties which arise in the interpretation of the Act. The 
Unionists, on the other hand, grumble at the slightness of the grounds 
on which Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne was unseated. And on both 
sides there is an inclination to be “ nasty ” about the alleged partisan¬ 
ship of the Judges. Leaplhg this third point for a moment, we 
observe that whilj^JurflTOservatiYes complain of the advantages taken 
of the narro^^hnicalities of the law, the Radicals blame the over- 
breadth of xlw shown by some of tho Judges, os, for instance, by Mr. 
# Justice Ijawrance, who wanted to know at Sunderland if he was 
expected to believe that elections, any more than revolutions, could be 
conducted with rose-water. The two complaints may be balanced 
against one another. But it must be admitted that in some points 
the law' is not above reproach. It seems now to be Bottled, for example, 
that a candidate must reckon his election expenses from the first 
moment that he takes measures to promote his election. Thus, 
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•supposing the next election to come in 1902, there might l>o “ election 
expenses” running over nearly seven years. If Mr. Swapsides is 
already beginning to “ nurse ” the Trilby division with a view to 
ousting Mr. Twosuits, Q.C., M.P., nt his curliest opjortunity, he will, 
if he is prudent, either publicly postjwne his acceptance of the canili- 
• ilature, or more artfully, get soniebcHly else accepted who will retire 
gracefully in his favour when the right moment comes. This inter¬ 
pretation of the law is a new thing in electioneering, and it will have 
.to be met in some way. But though the law is open to attack and 
even ridicule, it is not easy to see how it can lie amended. “ The 
net result of the judgments,” says the National literal Federation, 

** makes it well-nigh impossible for a candidate with the purest inten¬ 
tions in the world to know' what he may legally do and s]>end ami 
what he may not,” Anybody, however, who should promise to draw 
up an exhaustive list of what to do or not do, under any coneehable 
< Virrupt Practices Act, w'ould soon give up the attempt. A <liscreti«)n 
must be left to the Judges, to deal with each new electioneering dodge 
sis it arises. 

One of the principal complaints, unfortunately, wiiieli lm\e arisen 
Mut of these petitions is connected with the jiersoual political opinions 
•of the Judges themselves. This is a deplorable fact, hut not to te 
denied, and it is so serious a matter that the question must arise 
whether it is really advisable that Judges of the High Court should 
te exposed to criticisms of that nature, liightlv or wrongly, a large 
body of Conservatives did and do think that Mr. Tankerville Cliam- 
berlayne lost his seat at Southampton because Mr. Justin Wrighl 
was a Radical, and that Mr. Ijowles nejirlv suffered the same fate tor 
the same reason at llaggerston; while an equally large body of 
Radicals probably remain just as strongly of opinion that they wen* 
beaten at Lancaster, St. George’s in the East, and Sunderland, 
because Baron Pollock, Mr. Justice Bruce, and Mr. Justice* Liwranee 
were Conservatives, and that only a Tory could have disagreed with 
Mr. Justice Wright at Haggerston. In the <*ourse of the Lam aster 
trial Baron Pollock himself remarked that he bail received several 
anonymous letters saying that he was^Torv and gave fain* judg¬ 
ments. The provisions of the Corrupt Prafow ^Ae t leave much to 
the discretion of the Judges, and ore themselvesotto so vague, that 
there is only too much opening for suspicions of thiST^ori. More¬ 
over, the Judges have generally been elevated to tho Bench ibr c 
political reasons. Mr. Justice Wright, whose judgment has teen 
the most freely criticised, was indeed appointed by the (’onservativo 
Government in 1890. But though, as Junior Counsel for tho 
Treasury, he was then entitled by the usual practice to the first 
judgeship vacant, as Mr. R. S. Wright ho had already become well 
known for holding extreme Radical opinions; and it is nof forgotten 
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tliat on his being raised to the Bench it was seriously questioned 
whether such a professed Republican would consent to receive knight¬ 
hood at tho hands of her Majesty. Mr. Justice Bruce went straight' 
to the Bench from the House of Commons, where he vacated a safe 
(’onservative seat for Holborn; and Mr. Justioe Lawrnnce was 
member for the Stamford division when he too .was made a Judge by 
the Conservative Government in 1890. Other instances ore familiar 
enough. When so many barristers enter the House of Commons 
with an eye to promotion within their profession, such a use of party 
patronage is inevitable, and it works by no means badly- But it can 
only work well on condition that the Judge, when mode, drops the 
partisan; and it may fairly be contended that rather too great a 
stretch of virtue is required when the Judges ore taken away from 
their ordinary work and set down to decide mere matters of elec¬ 
tioneering. Whether that is so or not, however, the point is rather 
that the position of an ox-politician is then open to misconstnution, 
aind that in fact his action is misconstrued in a way liable to react 
upon the general reputation of the Bench fa*,absolute impartiality. 
The general principle should be that the Bench of Judges should lie 
studiously kept out of the contamination of party politics. The 
Parnell Commission w us conducted with rare judicial dignity; but 
nobody will say that the appointment of Mr. Justice Mathew us 
1 Resident of the Evicted Tenants Commission was a success. Mr. 
Justice Mathew has since liecome the father-in-law of the leader of 
the Anti-ramellite party. If lie had stood in that relation in 189:i 
it would have been inconceivable that lie should lie set to preside 
over that Commission. But it might have been known that liis 
positiou as an Irishman, a Catholic, and a Home Ruler made it 
equally imprudent to entangle this excellent Judge—one of the best 
lawyers and shrewilest business men on the Bench—in such a bitter 
question of pirty politics. It was a great mistake, aud undoubtedly 
resulted in injustice being done to the Judge, in addition to the 
prejudice felt from the first by Unionists against any conclusions the 
< Vimmission might come to. 

Is any alteration of theuf.^sont system possible? TJp to 1808 the 
House of Conmmnyg^TOcted its own inquiries iuix> election petitions. 
Erom the earhjrc times it had asserted and maintained its exclusive 
rights to det^mine tho election of its own members, as the House of 
# Ix>rds does in the mse of Boers. In 1770, the Grenville Act provided 
that Select Committees should decide these ]ietitious, and this pro- 
oedure was adopted until the Parliamentary Elections Act of 1808 
delegated the functions of the Select Committee to a single Judge sit¬ 
ting without a jury. In 1879, tho single Judge was altered to two, 
no doubt Jbeoause the second J uilgc w r ould balance any strong pilitical 
view's in bis colleagues. Whatever alteration' in the present system 
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may bead\isnble, nobody either in or out of the House of Commons is 
likely to propose that the system of Select Committees should lie re¬ 
vived. There hud been too many seandiils before the change was 
made for nnv such reaction to recommend itself. But there are three 
possible amendments which are better worth consideration. 

The first is, that the trial should be before a jury ns well as a Bench 
of Judges. Election petitions, as Baron Pollock lias lmd to say more 
than once during the St. George’s petition, are now in form conducted 
like ordinary civil trials. The fiction that the Judges in these jietitions 
are simply delegates of the House of Commons lins already become 
antiquated, and nnv objection against the introduction of the jury 
system on that ground would not be very weighty. The real question 
is whether a jury would be of any use. Its function would be to give 
a verdict on matters of fact. Thus, at Southampton, the jury would 
have hod to snv whether there was general drunkenness, or particular 
treating, or whether Mr. Blackman wilfully or innocently broke the 
law- in paying a voter’s railway fare; the Judges having to decide 
whether relief should be given. Clearly, a jury would have made no 
difference at Southampton. At Huggerston, on the other hand, a 
jury would have been valuable in deciding, as a question of fact, 
whether Mr. Lowles had distributed food-tickets out of pure charity, 
or with a political object. Against the addition of a jury to the tri¬ 
bunal, however, there' is a good deal to be said ; it is liable to disagree, 
it is generally stupid on any complicated mass of detail (a jury in the 
fit. George’s case w'ould have had to be pitied!) and it would probably 
lie oomjiosed of politicians even less able to be fair than the most par¬ 
tisan of Judges. Even if it served to protect the Bench and divide 
the responsibility, a jury would introduce new evils. 

More promising is the suggestion that the tribunal should be com¬ 
posed of other than members of the Judicial Bench. By the Act of 
1868, pow er was still reserved to the House of Commons for appoint¬ 
ing Commissioners, under the Act of 15 and 16, Viet. e. 57, to inquire 
into allegations of general corruption; and this pow r er has been 
utilised on several occasions, in 1853, 1857, 1859, 1866, and since 
the Parliamentary Elections Act, in 1874 and 1880. Under 
the Act of 1842 referred to, these ComniisSSWk^ must lie barristers 
of not less than seven years’ standing, not M.P.s, ancK^ot holding any 
office of profit from the Crown. This retention by tlih House of 
Commons of a certain restricted function in still inquiring, more or less w 
directly, into the conduct of elections, seems to suggest the lino to lie 
followred in relieving the J mlges of uu unwelcome duty. As a matter 
of fact, this duty, besides being jiersonally of a distinctly equivocal 
nature, is a most inconvenient one for 1 lie public at large. As has been 
pointed out uho\e, there have lieen four Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Bench division absent from their ordinary work at intervals during 
five busy months. Uuring this time the whole legal w r orld has been 
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grumbling at the scarcity- of common-law Judges, and it has even Seen 
necessary to appoint Commissioners to go circuit. While the Sunderland 
and Haggerston petitions were being heard, four Judges were engaged 
at the same time; and it was only because more Judges could not be 
spared, that all the petitions could not be got over by the opening of 
Parliament. When deputies, in the shape of two Q.C.b, have to be 
appointed to go circuit in consequence of the Judges being busy in 
trying election petitions, it is worth considering whether the jietitions 
had not better have been handed over to the Special Commissioners 
instead. 

If we admit the desirability of relieving the Judges from this work, 
and appointing Commissioners to undertake it, there would still be 
two ways of carrying out the change. One would be to send different 
sets of Commissioners to try each petition. This would be the speed¬ 
iest, but even among the ranks of competent lawyers who could take 
so responsible a duty it might not be easy to find as many as a dozen 
or more at a time. It would not be necessary, however, to do things 
with such exemplary speed. Four commissioners could certainly be 
nominated without much difficult} 1 -. If any one objects that they 
would probably be politicians or ex-politicians, just as much aB the 
Judges, I reply that even if they were it would not matter, since it is 
the judicial office, as such, and not the personality of the Judge, which 
is injured by the taint of politics. Among the less hard-worked 
Q.C.s, however, there might surely be found half-a-dozen who would 
be a great deni less mixed up -with politics than most of the Judges 
have been, and quite ns capable of doing justice. 

The other way would be to set up a standing Election Commission, 
on the lines of the Railway Commission. The chief objection to this 
is that for five years running there might be no work to come before 
it, and that the nation would be setting up practically a sinecure; 
since when one member retired or died, his place wotdd presumably 
ha>e to be filled up. The great point in its favour is the advantage 
of having a settled expert tribunal; and the difficulty about its becom¬ 
ing a sinecure might possibly be avoided bv combining the function 
of hearing petitions with jflftie other duties of a nature not conflicting 
with this. They juglfll^r instance, be commissioned at once to under¬ 
take a thorou^ overhauling of the Corrupt Practices Act, with a 
view' to making its meaning clearer for candidates and election agents 
•in the future. 

For, e\en supposing it to be true that the Corrupt Practices Act 
might as w'ell be repealed, unless its provisions are made much more 
stringent, it yet remains practically certain that Parliament will not 
attempt any legislation on the subject without some such effectual 
stimulus as the report of a Royal Commission. The alteration of 
procedure suggested above, by substituting Special Commissioners for 
Judges, would le simple enough; but a new* Corrupt Practices Bill 
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j» excee ding ly improbable. Nor indeed is it really wanted. If the 
Sovereign People cannot be trusted to choose its representatives with¬ 
out having every possible indiscretion brought up against it, then the* 
voice of that same peojde is lianlly so divine ns some of its sycophants 
declare. Already we are so strict that a member who was elected by 
743 votes has been unseated because somebody over whom he had no 
■•ontrol spent two shillings in conveying one voter to the jwll, as if 
that mode the slightest difference to the result. Nothing win Ih» 
more precarious than a seat held on such conditions as that. Year 
by year, election by election, candidates and agents get more wary 
and the law is letter understood. As for the constituencies and the 
■‘lectors themselves, the business-like quiet of a ] tolling day, even in 
Ireland, would surprise the Eatanswills of fifty years ago. An 
■•lection is no more an extraordinary thing nowadays than a vite. 
Most people have votes either for Parliament, the County < 'ouncil, 
the School Board, the Guardians, the Vestry, or the Parish < ’ouncil, 
and before long there will probably be wane more bodies which will 
require a triennial or even annual poll. The liallot makes tliis con¬ 
stantly-repeated voting so micommonly dull, that the inducement to 
“ make a day of it ’’ is disappearing, if it 1ms not disappeared. The 
Radicals who ask for further restrictions are behind the times. So far 
from there Ijeing any need to close the public-houses and the news¬ 
papers (for the proposal to have all elections on one day practh*ally 
involves that), and to make an election something like u Quakers’ 
meeting, it is becoming for more important to de\isc means inr making 
the act of voting sufficiently interesting to attract the eutnuichiscfl 
masses to use their j»ri\ilegc. The inherent lice of a modem election 
is the small proportion of the electorate which comes to the poll. In 
the old days, a constituency used to be polled out to its last man, and 
sometimes e\en to the dead men, and a real majority was obtained for 
wliatever it might be worth. But sixty per cent, is a proportion rarely 
attained in modem elections, and a majority is iery often a substantial 
minority of the actual constituency. 

We have abolished briltery, but it is by no means certain tliut in 
some public form it will not have to be fl^ived, if the elector is to be 
brought to do a duty which often presents ltfc^^him as an unmiti¬ 
gated nuisance. Meanwhile the cost of a petition n^nirly deterrent 
to any candidate who might personally l>e inclined toVmpt Demos 
by illegal methods. And there is even safety in the vagueness of K 
the law. What with the expense of an election, the fear of a costly 
petition, and the uncertainty of the Act, the candidate and his agent 
have e\ery reason to run straight. Electioneering is rapidly Incoming 
a fine art; and on the whole, the shady things that <>an lie done safely 
are \ery rare. »So long os no public scandal occurs, they do not much 
matter. And, moreoier, they can be done by both sides. 

Hi cm Chisholm. 



CZAR AND EMPEROR. 

Towards the end of this month the coronation of Nicholas II. will 
take place at Moscow—once, like Novgorod and Kieff in eurlier times, 
the capital of Russia, before Peter the Great transported the seat of 
government to the town built by him, which bears his or the Apostle’s 
name. The day fixed for the ceremony is the same which was chosen by 
the father and predecessor of the present' Tzar for his own coronation. 
No doubt, when the expected event comes off, we shall hear again, ns 
usual, that the Imperial title was for the first time assumed in 1721, 
by Peter the Great, from whose reign oven otherwise well-informed 
arsons often date almost the real existence of Russia. That the title 
of Emperor was first taken by the ambitious monarch who “ opened a 
window for Russia towards Europe,” and that it had never been borne, 
or claimed, before by Muscovite rulers, is u statement one can even 
find in the works of distinguished historians of various countries. 
It is, nevertheless, a wholly erroneous assertion. 

Seeing how general the prevailing, but mistaken, opinion is, we 
••annot wonder that Mr. Disraeli, in one of his speeches on the Royal 
Titles Bill, should have said, by way of reference to, and comparison 
with, Russia:— u Peter the Great, when he was emerging from his 
anomalous condition as a powerful sovereign, hardly recognised by 
his brother sovereigns, changed the style and title of his office from that 
of Czar to Emperor; and that adoption was acknowledged by England, 
and by England alone; and the rulers of Russia remained unrecog¬ 
nised by the great comity of nations.” 

This passage, it will presently be shown, contains two errors. For, 
not only had the Imperial title been used at one time by Muscovite 
Princes long before Poter I.; but, whilst it wus unrecognised and con¬ 
tested then by not a few other nionarchs, it had been acknowledged, 
in the sixteenth century, by English kings and queens. 

Russia is often said tc^bft a young nation; and that is another 
strange misstatemen^^miB Mr. Gladstone, in an article containing 
a eulogy of Jpxander II., once described Russia as ‘‘nationally 
young.” H^ould be impossible to commit a greater historical 
# error. A thousand years ago, the Russian Empire was founded by 
the Germanic Waraugians: Swedes, Norwegians, Angles, and Goths; 
that is, Scandinavians and Teutons, under the leadership of Rurik 
(Roderick) about the time of Alfred the Great. It was they who 
welded the Finn, Slav, and Tatar tribes between the Finnish Gulf 
and the upper course of the Dnieper into a Russian Kingdom. This 
“ Russian ” name—another fact little remembered—originally sigui- 
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fled, not the natives, but the conquering Germanic dan or race—in 
the some way as the names of France, of Lombardy, of Andalusia, of 
Catalonia, and of England arose from the Teutonic Franks, the 
Longohards, the Vandals, the Goths and Alans, and the Angles. 

A young nation, therefore, Russiu certainly is not, either histo¬ 
rically speaking, or otherwise. In the course of her long and 
checkered history, a great many things have happened. She has had 
ups and downs of the most extraordinary kind. The Finnish, Slav, 
and Turko-Tatnr tribes of the great plain first yielded to the conquest 
of the Northmen, who introduced a semi-feudal rule, out of which 
gradually a rather Oriental despotism grew up. Then came the 
Mongol inroad of the Golden Horde, under which Russia lay bowed 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. During that long epoch 
of oppression she was almost shut off from contact with Europe. 
Through internal feuds, the Khanate finally broke down, when there 
rose, on its ruins, the Czardom of Muscovy. It continued to govern 
on the lines and with the state machinery of the Mongols. The few 
self-ruling communities in the North—such as Novgorod, the asso¬ 
ciate of the German Hansa, Rskoff, and Tver—which had flourished 
in the meanwhile, were destroyed by the Czar with the help of Tatar 
mercenaries. Autocracy was then supreme throughout the land. 

When European travellers and ambassadors began once more to visit 
Russia after the collapse of the Tatar dominion, they drew* a picture 
of the state of things which certainly does not warrant the idea of 
national youthfulness. Sigismund von Herberstein, who in 1->1U, 
soon after the withdrawal of the Golden Horde, went as ambassador 
of the German Empire to Russia, wrote in his Jtmnn Jloxcorifnnnn 
CoMHwnttirii, published at Vienna in lo4 .0, with great astonish¬ 
ment :— 

“The Grand Piince ?]ieuk% and everything is dune: the life, the pro 
perty. of the laymen mol the ilergv, uf the nobles und tin- riti/tn*. all 
depend on his supreme will. He know* of no nintrudirtion, anti everything 
upjieiirs in him ju**t. a* in God ; for the Rui*siiiii* are continu'd that the (Irani 
lYinee ib the fulhller of lleuwnV decreex. M»od und tin- Print 1 * have willed 
it* 1 ure the ordinary expression* among the mV. . . 1 do not know* whethei it 
l- the ehaKuti'i of th<* UunMuii nation whirh lbw^inuod xtirh Autocrat's *»l 
whethei tie Autocrat* Iwte stanijM'fl thi- rluirarter upfSftht 

With a degree of indignation. llerls*rstein rej*orts GBit th»*(V.*»rs 
wen* already waking to assume the Inqierml title. In somewhat in- 
different, or mther Inal, Iaitin lie says tlmt. in writing to the Kiii]s*ror 
or the iVjie, the Cmr only mils himself “King und 1/ird of All 
Russia.” It, however, letters from the Uuthcue language, translated 
into Iaitin. are added, the Muscovite interpreter*—llerherstein says 
—Tender the word “Czar” hy M Itii|ienit<ir. M “ In this wuv, M lie 
observes, “the Czar make* himself both a King and an Emperor.” 
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An assertion cunningly set afloat at that time in Russia was,*that 
the Gorman Emperor—the only ruler who then bore that title in 
Europe—had conferred the Imperial dignity upon the Czars. But 
nobody, Herberstein declares, will believe that the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian and his grandsons had anything to do with the creation even 
of the Royal title of the Czars: a title which would have been on 
injury to the King of Poland, with whom his own (Herberstein’s) 
august master Maximilian had lived in sincere friendship. 

It will thus be seen that even the minor Royal title of the Czars 
was in those days looked upon abroad as a kind of usurpation. Yet 
it was soon after the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks that 
the rulers of Muscovy had begun to lay occasional claim even to the 
higher Imperial title, in virtue—so it was given out among the Rus¬ 
sians—of the marriage of Ivan I. Wassiljewitch with a princess of the 
house of Palaeologus, the daughter of a brother of the lost Byzantine 
Emperor. This was a resumption, so to say, under a new plea, of 
even older ambitious designs. 

Already the earliest Russian mon&rehB—that is, some of the first 
successors of Rurik the Northman—had turned their thoughts very 
much towards Byzantium, or Eastern Rome, and repeatedly endea¬ 
voured, by warlike expeditions, to gain possession of it. They did 
so when both they and their Finnish and Slav subjects were yet 
heathens, whilst the Eastern Empire was governed by an orthodox 
Imperator. In those days, the “ lihos ” (Russians), as the Byzantine 
Greeks called the Scandinavian conquerors, declared that “ Constanti¬ 
nople must become their capital because the Greeks were mere women, 
and the Russians bloodmen.” Afterwards, when a Russian Grand 
Prince was about to be converted to the orthodox Greek faith, his 
plea wits, that Constantinople should become his residence “ because it 
suits the dignity of the ruler of Russia to receive baptism in the 
capital of Eastern Christendom.” 

Under various pretexts, these attempts at conquest, in which cer¬ 
tainly an Imperial ambition was involved, were made, oft and on, 
from the ninth to the middle of the eleventh century. They failed, 
however, repeatedly; and then came the terrible catastrophe of the 
Mongol imiptionJta^llfed by dynastic feuds among the rulers of 
the various l^BImprincipalities. Tluit second, Asiatic, conquest 
liowed the q^mtry under the yoke of the Khanate for about twohun- 
<lrod and fifty vears, and shut it off from Europe as by a Chinese 
• Wall. 

All independent modem Russian writers agree in stating that the 
long Mongol dominion smlly affected the character of the populations 
throughout the hind. With the exception of Novgorod and the few 
kindred communities in the North, the spirit of freedom had scarcely 
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exited in ltussiu even before, among the mass of the people, 
the Tatar yoke wrought a fearful chnnge for the worse. 


But 


“ Political slavery ” [writes Prince Peter Dolgoruknw, whose family traces its 
descent from Rurik, in his work, La V/rite »ur laHussie] “ destroyed all feeling 
of personal dignity. The Russiun rulers wore coTnjielled to go to the Horde of 
the Tatar Khau in onler to Ttfccive the investiture for thoir States. Admitted to 
the presence of the Khan, they had to remnin on their knees before him. 
Having left hi* tent, they had still to ptry an assiduous and obsequious homage 
to the most influential men of the Mongol Horde. If they incurred the KhnnV 
disgrace, they were loaded with chains, tortured, killed. No humiliation was 
spared to them. When they had bought their in\ estiture \ cry dearly, they went 
back to render the yoke of their own subjects more heuvy, in order to indemnify 
themselves, by tyranny and by exactions, for the insults they hud had to boar 
among the Horde. The laws were altered; the manners became of a harshness 
and a burburhm unknown until then. .From corjxaul punishment nulxxlv was 
exempt; not even those highest in office—neither the Ixivars. nor o\on the 
members of the princely hou^s. who hailed from Ruiik." 

A most repulsive picture of the bondage of ull classes of the Muw o\ ite 
nation is given in a famous little work, written by the French Captain 
Margeret, and published at Paris in 1007. at the order of Henry IV. 
Margeret had served under Catf Boris liodunow, and afterwards 
under the first pseudo-Demetrius. It was at the tiinp when ltussiu 
was shaken by long dynastic and civil wars, and usurers started up 
in all directions, whilst the Poles rushed in with an army and took 
possession, for a time, of Moscow itself. The account of Margeret. 
as to despotic rule in Husain, tallies to the fullest extent with what 
Herberstein had seen nearly a century before*. Speaking of the State* 
(Wncil. the French captain says:— 

‘‘ There is no fixed number to this Council; for it entirely dej>eiids on 
the Emperor to appoint as many of them as it pleases him. The 
Pri\y Council, when matters of high importance are at issue, is 
usually composed of the nearest relatives of lmprial blood. By way 
of outward form, the advice of the (Tiurch dignitaries is taken, the 
Patriarch being summoned to the Council with some bishops. But, 
projierly speaking, there is neither law, nor Council. There is 
nothing lmt the will of the Emi»cror, be it good or bud, who is tree to 
waste even thing with fire und sword, to siHj^alike the* innocent and 
the guilti. I hold him to k* one of the motf^Mb^te monarch# in 
the world: for all the* inhabitants of the country. iwh^Vr noble*# or 
commoner*, even the Emperor’# own brothers, call themselves r1o/» 
ln t sfKrthr> riiat is, slaves of the Emperor." 

The litlr of Margeret # k##k is: EM th /'Empire dr Unwr el 
Uniade Ihuj.t <!< Mtmvrit ; firtr n tpti h y i*t jnttwe tie phi* w^morMe 
it tragufih . pntduut de riffur de tpmfre Ehtperenr* : u H\uroir i/eptti* 1'tw 
l.jDO, iiiMyi/*. rn run ?n Seph mitre. Jlere the title of Emperor 
i# full} indcitccl. Margeret, mon*ovcr, innki*s the clearest possible 
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distinction between the title of “ Czar ”And fliat of “ Emperor.” iHie 
earlier Hussion rulers he quite correctly colls Gruiid Dukes, that is. 
Grand I Vinces. Of the later monarchs lie speaks as Czars of Russia 
and Grand Dukes of Muscovy. Then he alleges thdt Ivan' II. 
Wassiljewitch had first received the title of Emperor from Maximilian, 
the Emperor of the Romans (the German Emperor)' after the conquest 
of Kusan, ABtrukhun, and Hiberiu ( Johannes Banilius, le quel a premier 
reeeu le tiltre (PEmjwmtr par Maximilian Emprreur den Romdins aprfa 
leu couqupxtv* dr Caxan, African, of Siberie” 

In this latter statement, Captain Margeret, of course, simply 
reported what he had been told in Russia, lie was not. aware that 
he had l)oen deceived by men at Court, who gave d fictitious account 
of the oiigin of the title. The elected Ileud of the M Holy Roman 
Era pi iv of the German Nation 99 was, in those days, still held to be 
the non ereign source of much princely power even beyond the boun¬ 
daries of bis immediate dominion. This will explain why the 
courtier* and scribes of Russian rulers, ufter their country hod been 
freed from the Tatar yoke, should have tried to futlicr the creation of 
their own newly assumed title upon the monarch who, since theeurly 
Middle Ages, was looked upon us the successor of the ancient Roman 
Empire. 

Margeret had been commander of the Imperial Russian Life- 
Guard, and wus at one time* much thrown together with persons at 
(Wrt. Of the squabbles which arose about the now Imperial title, 
he writes in his prattling style:— 

••Tim*, when Theodor Johannes (Fedor Ivanowitch), Zar of Russia, had 
uiwrt the siege of Nana, before which he had lain, and when the ambassador" 
and deputies of both juirties wore assembled, in order to eoncludo pence between 
J'lfesiu and Sweden, they wrangled for more than two days nlxmt that title of 
EnqieroT, which Theodor claimed, whilst the Swede* would not acknowledge* 
him as such. The Russians say that the word ‘Zar’ is even greuter than the 
Mold ‘ Enijieroi and so an ugicement wuh liinele that they would always call 
liim Zar and Grand-Duke of Muscovy; each party thinking that it had deceit cd 
the otlu'r by tluit woid * Zar." Tho King of Poland writes to them (to the* 
Unman monarchs) in the 1 same way. Tho Emperor of the Romans (the German 
Kmporor) gi\os him the title of Einperor: and the late Queen Elizabeth did the 
mme , as doe* also the KiwjoUfteat Britain . the King of Denmark, the Grand- 
1 Mike of Tuseaiiy,^^tf^)f Perrin; and all those* of Asia give him the title* 
he chooses to ussufln*. A* to the Turk, seeing tliut there was between them, 
at my time, ndffiicr correspondence nor any intercourse by envoys, 1 do not 
know wliut title* he* gi\o* them." 

# 

(’zar Feodor lvanowitob, whu is mentioned iu the above quotation, 
was the last monarch of the race of Rmik. He was n soft-witted 
creature, a weak ruler, a sort of Muscovite Romulus Augustulus; 
his Government being practically in tho hands of Boris Godunoff, the 
grandson of a Tatar Mirzn, who afterwards became a usurper Czar. 
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Vet Feodor, too, clung to the claim of the Imperial title, even u hia 
predeoessor, Ivan the Terrible, had done. , 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, this Imperial Russian 
title was certainly acknowledged by English sovereign*. Sufficient 
proof of it is contained in Bichard Hakluyt’s work: “ Principal 
Navigations, Voiages, Traffiques, and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, made by Sea and Over-land, to the remotest and farthest 
distan t quarters of the Earth. London: lo98.” There is “ The 
copie of the Duke of Moseouie and Emperour of ltussia his 
letters, sent to King Edward the Sixt, by the hnnds of Richard 
Chancellour.” It begins thus:—“We, great Duke Ivan Ausili- 
vich, by the grace of God great lord and Emperor of all Russia, 
great Duke of Yolodomer, and Novogrod, King of Kasnn, 

King of Astracan, lord of Plesko, and great 1 hike of Smolensko,” 
&o. Richard ( hancellor also speaks of the Russian “ Emj>erour» or 
Dukes.” He says:—“ Tliis Duke is I^ord and EmjH*ronr of many 
countreis, and his power is marvellous great." Sir Hugh ‘Wil¬ 
loughby also calls the Russian nwnarehs “ Emj»erours. M The title 
of the then niliug Czar, he re]H>rts, was loudly pronoune^l at 
Court as “the great Duke of Mosoovie and chiefs Knijicmiir of 
Russia, John Basiliwich." Again, John llasse and others always 
mention the Czar under the appellation of “ the Enijierour <*f 
Russia.” 

In the rejfort of his voyage to Russia, Anthony Jenkin<ou 
wrote:— 

“The EmporourV name in their t<uiguc Ivun Vu-ilivich, that i.- as mmh 
as to say, John the nuuu- of Yumlie. and l»v princely stute hi- \* culled Ot«-Kiru, 
ns hib predecessors have l>cn<* Mon*, which to interpret*-, i* u king that giv* th 
not tribute to any man. And tlii* word < >U*am hit mnut>u% tnUrprrtrr* hur> *>j 
late interpret#! to he Kmjwronr, to that now hr it rail'd KuijHiour uiul grout Duke 
of aU Bussia. . . . Before hi* father they wen- neither culled Kiu]H-roiirri imr 
kings, but only Ilue-*- *’ (evidently n misprint fur Kneee) “ Yelik*-, that i» to wiy, 
great Duke. ,, 

In the “ Lettere of King Philip and Queen Marie to Ivan Yasili- 
vich, the Emjierour of Russia,” we have a proof of the recognition 
of this title by the English Goveruiueuk^uAgain, we find 
tlrnt title in “The first IVivileges graunteft^^Jie Emjierour of 
ltussia to the English Marchants in the vere So also in 

“ Articles conceived and determined for the Commission of the Mer¬ 
chants of this Comjmny resiant in Russia.” The same title ttjqx-aiv 
in the following year (15-00; in “A Discourse of the honourable 
receiving into England of the first Ambassadors from the Emjieror 
of Russia.” From Elizabeth's time there is an order of the Queen's 
Keeper of the Seals, Sir Nicholas Bacon, addressed to Thomas Cotton, 
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{he Under-clerk of {he Hamper. It is dated June, 1661, and also 
contains {he some tide: “ Emperour of Bussia.” 

The Poles, who did not acknowledge this designation, were rather 
offended by the very friendly relations then established between the 
English and the Bussian sovereigns. There is a letter of Sigis- 
mund, the King of the Polish Bepublio, to Queen Elizabeth, of 
March 3rd, 1568, in which he complains about matters of commercial 
intercourse, and speaks disparagingly of “ the Muscovite who is not 
only the temporary foe of our kingdom, but the hereditary enemy of 
all free nations.” 

It will not be wondered at, after the foregoing evidence, that 
Captain Margeret, who had served in Bussia for many years, should 
always speak of the Imperial throne, the Empire, the Emperor, and 
the Empress. In doing bo, he was certainly not guided by a 
courtier's subserviency; for he draws a picture of the barbaric, 
benighted and immoral character of the people, as well as of the 
corresponding qualities of its despotic rulers, which could not possibly 
be more severe. Poland, on the other hand, he declares to be “a free 
country, of noble and pleasant manners,” where “ people know what 
polite conduct is (qne t ? est que du mondt ).” 

English Boyalty, even in those days, did not mind very much 
recognising any title a foreign monarch might assume, or be pleased 
to be addressed with. Thus, in 1561, there are “ The Queenes 
Maiesties Letters to the Great Sophy of Persia,” in which that 
Asiatic monarch is also styled “ Imperator ” and “ Emperour.” Yet, 
though Queen Elizabeth acknowledged Czur Ivan the Terrible as 
Emperor, die, in her diplomatic relations with Bussia, did not assume 
the title of Empress for herself. 

Luring the long civil wars which followed the extinction of the 
Burik dynasty, the Imperial title was still claimed—as is patent from 
the fads here given—by upstart usurper Czars. In 1613 a new 
dynasty was chosen, to put an end to the rule of Pretenders. 
Michael Bomanoff, the son of Philoret, the Metropolitan of Bostoff, 
was elected by a kind of States-General convoked for the purpose. 
There hod been various candidates; but a letter, said to be written 
by Philoret, haYp^lm placed before the Assembly, which was 
couched in tenwadvocating Constitutional Government, the son of 
that Church^aignitary was elected. The letter said that the 
Assembly ought not to confer irresponsible power upon the monarch 
whom tlioy would appoint, but tliat the legislative power should be 
divided between the Czar, the House of Boyars, and the StateB- 
General. The oath imposed upon Michael Bomanoff was therefore 
to the effect tliat he should neither decree laws, nor deolare war, nor 
conclude treaties of peace or alliance, nor inflict capital punishment, 
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or oonfisoation of property, upon any person, except with the assent of 
the Boyars and the Parliament. 

Afterwards this letter, when it had served its purpose, was 
declared to be a forgery. A few years later, the young Czur ordered 
the Charter of 1613 to be destroyed, and to be replaced by another, 
in which it was laid down that Michael Romanoff was elected Czar 
“and Autocrat” of all the Russins. Gradually, the convocation 
•even of a merely consultative Assembly became less and less frequent. 
Finally, its existence was altogether done away with. After 1682 no 
convocation took place any more—except once, under Catherine II., 
for a mere temporary object. 

It is to these sporadic cases of States-General, if they may be called 
zo, and to a charter enshrouded in some historical doubt, that Russian 
liberals have in our time, now and then, referred as to a precedent. 
At least they did so in writings published abroad; Russian censorship 
having forbidden the subject to be touched upon at all. Peter I.. 
Catherine I., Peter II., Anna, Elizabeth, Peter III., Catherine 11., 
Paul I., Alexander I., Nicholas I., Alexander II., Alexander 111., nil 
ruled on the strict autocratic principle, which Nicholas II. is still bent 
upon continuing. Peter I., the Great, enlarged upon it by extending 
the liability to corporal punishment, from the nobility to the ImjK'rial 
family itself. He had his own sisters whipped! He put his own son 
to the torture, who died from it. He, too, took a delight in chopping 
off the heads of a row of political offenders, whilst quaffing brandy 
between each fatal stroke of his reddened axe. It was Kultnnism with 
a vengeance. This Peter the Great assumed, or resumed, the title of 
Emperor, which had been claimed, borne, or recognised nearly two 
centuries before. Considering the full historical evidence before* us, it 
is strange that so unquestionable a fact shoidd be forgotten even by 
prominent writers. But just as there are lost sciences ” which had 
been known to untiquitv, and are re-discovered as perfectly now r , so 
there are historical facts also over which a wave of forgetfulness is 
allowed to pass, until they are brought to light once 111011 * from their 
extraordinary entombment. 


K\ki. Bi.im>. 
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It must be the love-season with women, if they are to oooupy the 
position of heroines in fiction. The maimer of their love is the reve¬ 
lation of their character; but if they ore to be Meredithian heroines, 
real women self-moved and not romantic puppets, heroines of vera¬ 
cious fiction, then must they have strength of character. Now, 
according to Mr. Meredith’s vision of reality, women are trained to 
cowardice of thought and action: tyrannous, Turk-like man, as in 
fiction lie requires “ veiled, virginal dolls ” and bloodless puppets, so 
in life he demands that his prospective bride shall be characterless; 
and his demand is met by matron accomplices. The realist, there¬ 
fore, will find but few women fitted to be heroines. However, nuture 
repels constraint; women are natural in spite of tyrant custom, of 
second nature. Failing in active resolutions, they yet have velleities 
of strength and courage; would-be rebellious, in their very hesita¬ 
tions and perplexities they afford a spectacle interesting and instruc¬ 
tive. Such as they are, mirrors of present woman, the ethical realist 
may still admit them to the place of heroines. 

“ rWion is noble strength on fire.” Sandra Delloni, Emilia in 
England, and, later, Yittoria in Italy, is an acknowledged “ pet,” 
and a pattern of desiderated passion. English and Italian, she may 
be vivid; for to English blood must foreign be added—Irish or 
Welsh can serve—if your English girl is to be vivified. Not only is 
she frank, loyal, intelligent, fresh, able to be friendly with men, in 
further conformity with Mr. Meredith's requirements; but, still 
more, as Marini says to Georgiana Powys, “ She is not what man has 
made of your sex.” Of the micomfortable classes, she has escaped 
the lieing trained to cowardice; a mere girl, she has already exercised 
courage in flight from inq>osed mercenary wedlock. Naive and 
simple as yet, duly boy-like, a fervent patriot in the cause of her 
Italy unredeemed^atm^^of song in potentiality, in her flight she 
has fallen amoi^flintimputalists. Of these, Wilfrid Pole has occa¬ 
sion to play ffllFliero in her behalf; straightway her slumbering fire 
is kindled; she passionately woos. Wilfrid, though after his kind 
# desirous that a woman shall be of filmy delicacy, a weak clinging para¬ 
site, a gilded chalice, is surprised into pluying the feminine part, is 
warmed reflectively. The impassioned Sandra lias power over him 
just so long as she has him by her side; in his holidays he is captive 
to the Lady Charlotte, who, like a heroine of George Sand, is mater¬ 
nally disposed, and would help to make a man of him. Sandro, duly 
bom to battling action, sallies forth to reclaim her prize from 
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adversaries supposed and real. Victor}' sways to and fro; Sandra is 
foully foredone, and lias courage to quit the strife, to fly from passion. 
She has discovered that passion with her commenced too early, and that 
most men ore weak, unworthy of passion. In her Italy, a eantatrice, 
she is chosen to herald a Lombard insurrection by an unauthorised 
opera-song; draw's upon herself suspicion, is obstinate, and sings in 
spite of friends and foes. 

Still exercising power unwillingly over Wilfrid, turned Austrian, 
she finds another hero in Count Carlo, who is gifted to perceive and 
reverence her possession of wits, and courage, and character, but not 
gifted permanently. An Italian, he has been trained to supi>ose that 
man does not need the counselling guidance of woman. He calls for 
obedience; and Sandra sees cause to disobey. Piqued by her delay of 
obedience, he has plunged without her counsel into new' ]K>litical in¬ 
trigue ; has conceived that he can use for patriotic ]purposes the Coun¬ 
tess Violetta, an old “ flame,” passionless coquette, and mercenary 
political agent. Having won his Sandra at length, he checks his 
wife’s courage of counsel by feigning to discover jealousy in her, and 
must goto the doom he lias confessedly brought upon himself. . . . This 
is to attempt a statement of Sandra’s case as partisan: and in the face 
of full evidence may read ironical. Mereditliian heroines provoke 
mislike or juirtisunship. Impartiality would require an endless 
balancing; succinct statement for or against is simplification, and 
simplification is e\er deformation. To be just to Sandra, to any 
Meredithiun heroine, to any man or woman, wo must first feel affec¬ 
tion—love for them; but, then, love und affection imply a biassed, a 
favourable estimation. To be just to Sandra you must be biassed in 
her favour, like Mr. Meredith, like Merthyr Powys. Jf you do not 
wish to be just, you will find simplifying crities, mouthpieces of your 
dislike, in the friends, esj»ecially and naturullv in the women friends, 
she meets. Which is to say tlmt Mr. Meredith is a dramatist. She 
is so natural, that at most you car accuse him of lieing her juirtizun. 
So natural are Sandra and her sister-heroines that it would seem suffi¬ 
cient to contemplate them, and refrain from judgment; but Mr. 
Meredith has his principles, and is so absoftrt^Mlictution and repro¬ 
bation that be constrains to judgment. He claims di^thical admira¬ 
tion for her; being ]*assionate, she is “constantly jiflto to herself.” 
Put when is she able to be wholly herself, to harmonize her {Missions 
for country, art, lover ? Happily for the artist, as opposed to the 
moralist, not ome. Or rather, she is not the* strong woman that can 
move decisively in one line of conduct, not the woman of Mereditliian 
requirement; since she is only strong, healthily at one with herself 
when eimirostanees allow', when her three passions are in harmony, 
do not divide her and strain her health—that is to say, never. To he 
wholly natural, wholly one, even for the less complex, is an ideal state. 
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And what of this “ passion ” P Passion in Sandra is honeSt, honours 
able; the passion of “ a great nature.” Mr. Meredith, as morSlist, 
uses the word at times in its depredatory sense when natures not 
“great” take passion on board; in a great nature he is sure that 
passion offends no law, may tug against common sense, but iB never 
wholly divorced from it. To the passionate love of Sandra the senti¬ 
mental of Wilfrid is the deplorable antithesis. Sentimentalism, by 
the card, is a transitional Btate of dvilization; is refined sensualism; 
is materiality aping the spiritual; is a chief and Protean malady of 
the prosperous in the England that is not mentally on a level with its 
good fortune. But if Mr. Meredith is to oppose passion and senti¬ 
mentality, might it not be remembered that Balzac opposes passion 
and love: “ love and passion ore two different states of soul confused 
continually by poets and worldlings, philosophers and stupid people. 
Men and women may, without dishonour, conceive several passions, 
but ”—love is a very different thing. Sandra’s pilgrimage of passion, 
one might say, is hereby characterised; but, so saying, one runs the 
risk of Mr. Meredith’s philosophic ferule, of being relegated by austere 
scorn to the brood of sentimentalists and “ little half-comic people.” 
llowheit, let us be daring. Sandra has made mistakes of choice; but 
the jMitient Powys is ever to hand. Before quitting England she has 
found in him her “ true hero,” respects his strength; but weary of 
impassioned lo\e, requests lhat her heart shall have a rest, bids him 
wait and trust. Wedded to Carlo, she turns to Powys for strength 
and reason as to “ the husband of her spirit.” Passion is passion; but 
“ in life,” says Balzac, “ there is but one love.” After all, it is but a 
question of terms. Will Powys be her one helpmate on Meredithian 
principles; the one love of Sandra, according to Balzac ? Mr. Mere¬ 
dith is somewhat uneasy about Powys. At all events he iB an active, 
serviceable sentimentalist, and, therefore, j>ardonable. Giving Mr. 
Meredith the lost word, he would assure us that it is only the senti¬ 
mentalist, man or woman, who requires that this one love shall also 
be a first passion; and that sentimentalists are not helpmates. Powys 
will apparently avoid this “pitfall of sentiment.” Meanwhile, Sandra 
is very natural. 

Blioda Fleming, like Sandra, is a child of nature, strong, very 
natural. Not a^^^romfortable classes,” a farmer’s daughter, she 
has thus esc^^l, even as Sandra, the deformation of training to 
cowardice, blioda is proffered passionate love by strong Kobert; but 
# Ehoda is a savage, freedom-loving virgin. She has some idea, indeed, 
that tlio love of a dainty “ gentleman ” would be preferable to that of 
a rough Robert, but her passion and pride are fixed on her weak 
sister Dahlia; and Dahlia is betrayed by a “gentleman.” “It is 
ignorance that leads to the unhappiness of girls. How can girls 
know what men are?” she cries. She will right her sister at aQ 
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hazards, 1 Stem, bitterly strong, she achieves that which she judges 
to he just, rights her sister most wrongly, thwarts the repentance of 
her sister’s lover and beloved—“ Oh, the curse of love,” she cries again; 
—drives her sister to despair. In the relentless single-minded prose¬ 
cution of her purpose, she further brings herself to the pass of 
surrendering to wedlock, fears she must sacrifice herself, looks to 
Robert to save her; but the passionate Robert is ne^er in time "with 
her; she is weaiy at length, like Sandra, of freedom and reliance on 
her own strength; but as, prew iously, she could not respond to Robert’s 
passion, so now “ there was no forceful passion in her bosom,” and 
“the passion in him for which she craied was absent.” She is 
purposed to be energetic in self-sacrifice; but events spare her from 
the deforming, the doing injustice to, her nature. There is tragedy 
in Rhoda’s strenuousness in well-meaning error. For relief one 
might be moved to smile at Robert’s “ blind reliance on Rhoda’s 
sagacity and sense of what was just and what should be performed.” 
Robert, a Teuton, can more readily thun the Latin Curio recognise not 
only the tfirunnn aliqin'd but also the proriduw in woman; like the 
Tacitean Teutons, he does not neglect to take counsel of woman; but 
evidently a blind reliance will not serve, is indeed branded as insane 
sentimentality in the case of Purcell, Barrett, and Cornelia Polo. 
One might be moved to jest that it is of little on ail to he strong and 
love passionately, to bo as Mr. Meredith desires us to be, if the 
loved one, however strong, does not respond to our passion. 
But Mr. Meredith—anient match-maker on philosophic principles; 
though he cannot allow Sir Austin Feverell as colleague, since 
the latter is a sentimentalist and a schemer, and therefore* 
doubly inudmissable—is desirous that men and women shall Ik* 
Btrong and passionate in lo\e, that so they may be helpful to 
each other and the world; and as condition of helpfulness he posits 
that first they shall understand each other. The women of the 
comfortable classes do not understand men, he is sure*, because 
they ore educated to be ignorant; llhoda, not of these, does not 
understand Robert because, wholly mtutored for good or ill, she is 
ignorant that the strong man can help her. Robert knows that she 
can help him, can reclaim his passionate strength from \icious waste; 
Rhoda comes to know that without his helpifft^^jwigth runs out to 
error. Let them mate, and either is helpmate to the^vther, and their 
joint sagacities will hit right action in the white; the pirn are sen ice- 
able to the world. Add two wasteful strengths together, and you c 
get due economy, it would seem. Or rather, perhaps, their added 
strengths will be mutually corrective. 

But alas for the hope of “ certain nobler races, now very dimly 
imagined,” that ore to spring from the strong mated with the strong. 
Janet Ilchester, the strong, directs her passion towards a weakling, 
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and is as perversely, naturally, faithful to her first object os §ny^ 
Shakespearian maid; though nature, doubtless, should have educated 
her, like Sandra and Diana, first to waste passion on the weak, and 
then to discern her true helpmate. It is Hnny Richmond who telle us 
her stoiy and that of the Princess Ottilia, who likewise wastes love 
upon him. In the exposition he exposes himself, stands confessed as 
a sentimental egoist. To him, in his boyhood, Janet the fair tom-boy 
is offensive; in his youth, Janet the fresh-hearted and natural, still 
not backward in wooing, can never sort with his taste. He would 
aim at a peerless star; and Ottilia, of the moon’s train, commits the* 
capital Meredithian error of idealising him. “ Scheme Socle and bafl- 
bleu ” at the worst estimation, she adorns him with the aureole of his 
co un try's poets and naval heroes. She would fain be all intellect, dear 
judgment; can never pardon herself unless the choice of her impulsive 
heart proves himself, unlike his mercantile England, to be more than 
merely wealthy, to be mentally on a level with good fortune. He must 
rise to her intellectual rank; and both will need courage, if fhe bonds of 
princely rank are to be broken. He strains ambitiously to exceed his 
nature, to fit himself to bear the test of her searching gaze; is weary 
of stri\ing to be what he seems to Ottilia to be, what Ottilia requires 
him to be. His is a divided heart; he is brother of the Edmund 
131ancoves and Wilfrids, not of the strong, single-hearted Redworths 
and Weybums. He drifts and shifts. Janet would put him to no 
such hard trial, he is given to think; hut, then, if Ottilia is too star- 
like, Janet is too earthly for him. Janet he must criticise, condemn, 
by sentimental standards; Janet he would graciously bestow on any 
friend that might ask her hand. Ottilia is a third time disillusioned, 
finally discerns his weakness; hut still he prosecutes his sentimental 
misreadings of Janet. Now this Janet, whoso aid in the ambitious 
suit be accepts with never a thank, whose counsel he neglects to take, 
is ut last outworn. She will be slightod no more; comes to conceive 
that it is her duty to he serviceable, to he the strength, the reformer, 
of a rake that clings to hor for help. Ilarry, meanwhile, has come 
round to a conception of her value, has somewhat cast his sentimental 
slough; yet Janet has courage to fulfil hor plighted word, and events 
alone can spare its exorajpe. The kindly events! Where fancied 
duty and naturM*00flposed, Mr. Meredith is the advocate of nature ; 
Janet and R^El are courageous and admirable, but must not be 
courageous and anti-natural. Howbeit, Ottilia, who has vainly en¬ 
deavoured in Harry’s favour to dissuade Janet from the exercise of 
courage, laments that she con only admire and not possess this power 
of courage. Courage and cowardice ore the chiefest virtue and sin, 
judge Ottilia and Diana and Mr. Meredith. 

Ottilia, as if convicted of weakness, must pass to the keeping of 
Prince Hermann. Cecilia Halkett, then, will need the sustainment 
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of f a solid , oppressively solid, Tuckham. Cecilia is a flower of civiliza¬ 
tion, the Englishwoman according to the English ideol; is whatman has 
made of her sex, therefore weak, trained to cowardice of thought and 
action, refined to etiolation. If Ottilia, complex of mind, flutters 
with a semi-courage, Cecilia, perplexed in mind, is paralysed. Lack¬ 
ing fire of passion, she is unable to attain unity of nature and impulse. 
Beauchamp is her hero, but she has an ideal of him, and he does not 
ht with this ideal; he should be loftily disengaged from the strife and 
turmoil of earth, but is a rebellious and strenuous Radical. More and 
worse, she has an ideal for herself, a selfish ideal of stately serenity. 
Sentimental, in short, and deplorable; romantic and excusable, ller 
heart is captured, but she arms her intellect to resist. Beauchamp is 
the storm, and she cherishes smoothness. She scorns her cowardice, 
her incapacity to love Beauchamp as he is with single mind and 
whole heart; but must sigh for the loss of the ideal Beaudiamp and 
Cecilia. In terror of the storm, racked moreover by jealousy, and 
therefore humiliated in her own esteem, she is surprised into pledg¬ 
ing herself to Tuckham and pleasing her father; and has the cold 
English conception of duty, looks to the tenacious Tuckham for 
courage to be dutiful—to deform her nature, if she were capable of 

being natural and one.Or, might we not read Ottilia and 

Cecilia differently ? Ottilia strives to reconcile respect and passion, 
to love reasonably, according to Mereditliian precept. If Ilarrv could 
have struck the high note of courage, she would have risen to his 
pitch. But she is pitiably^, or inconsequentially, constrained by cir¬ 
cumstances to a loveless wedlock. Cecilia was Beauchamp’s for the 
asking, if Beauchamp hod not been a divided lover, the sport of two 
alternating passions. Mr. Meredith reserves Beauchamp for a help¬ 
mate who is neither Cecilia nor Renee, but the reasonable Jenny 
Denham, suited to temper his impatient excessive strength. Cecilia is 
pitiably forced by circumstances and Mr. Meredith to a loveless wed¬ 
lock. The question is complex and perplexed. On the one hand, 
Mr. Meredith, the artist, is an able projector of plots, and plots 
have their proprieties and exigencies. On the other, Mr. Meredith, 
the ethical philosopher, intends our castigation and edification by 
example. Real men and women, he is sui^are the architects of their 
own fates, bless or curse themselves by beingSum^^they are and the 
sum of their past; and his heroines and heroes are tS^e real. It also 
results that these, ordering their own fates, illustrate the ethical 
principles of Mr. Meredith; faring as they deserve, they display*- 
Mr. Meredith’s conception of good and ill hiring and desert. Love 
is the ordeal; but it is Mr. Meredith who arranges the ordeal and 
gives judgment. 

Take two women—tw r o pairs of lovers, since Meredithian heroines 
aire not soloists—self-punished as having lacked courage, strong unity 
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of character. Comporting themselves as “ little comic people,” Jihe^ 
end in tragedy. Clotilde von Rudiger is dual, therefore weak. A 
trained disciple of the conventional, cherishing repose and security, 
she yet would climb dizzy heights and breast the storm. Dutifully 
she pleases her parents by pledging herself to the feminine, reposeful 
Prince Marko; but, conceiving that she possesses strength of character, 
figures a mate in strength and daring, one to dominate her as she 
herself dominates Prince Marko. Alvan is magnetic ; she is ardently 
responsive. Will they have courage to subdue oiroumstanoes P But 
Alvan is dual. He is the primitive man, the conqueror of women, the 
naked egoist; yet also the semi-civilised man, the adorer of daintiness, 
the veiled sentimental egoist; therefore, doubly reprehensible. Rebel 
against society, for this once he will act the orderly citizen. Clotilde 
has the illusion of courage, is confident that she con match her lover 
in bravery, if only he will not delay the brave example. But he will 
not take the bold initiative of courageous flight; she must yield 
evasively to circumstances, ever self-flattered that she could be insur¬ 
gent, if only the pattern were set her. She must blame him for 
exacting too much courage from her. Alvan, unjustly perplexed at 
her perplexity, is convinced of her cowardice, doffs the orderly 
citizen, puts on the primitive male, dubs her Delilah, falls in the 
appeal to arms which he contemns and challenges. These err by 
presumption and mismanagement of strength. Cornelia Pole and 
Purcell Barrett are weaklings, ultra-refined sentimentalists. Cornelia 
incarnates her ideal self, mounts to lofty pedestal, exacts homage; 
Barrett is prostrate in adoration of his ideal idol, is remorselessly 
reverent. Cornelia will yield a pledge to Sir Twickenham, the 
statistical, for her father’s sake, will sacrifice her hand; for may not 
her mind be still disengaged, and, dutiful, is she not nobly unselfish? 
And Cornelia will evasively temporise with Sir Twickenham, who 
tightens not the tether, allows the prolonging of indecision; in the 
last emergency she will be decisive, courageous, dutiful to herself and 
her lover. Barrett whispers to himself an accusation of her cowardice; 
but scorns his accusation as an outrage to his ideal conception of her. 
She, on her port, Clotilde-like, must complain to herself that her lover 
is unjust to her perplexities, that the burden of courage is thrown 
upon her; looUgriMraett to be passionate and courage-inspiring, to 
claim her oxmfy, put her to a prompt decision, treat her no longer os 
an ideal. He and Alvan, Sandra-like, have no doubt of their power, 
1 if they can but come to interviews. It is Death that Barrett inter¬ 
views in the last resort; and Cornelia, the tragedian of sentiment, the 
Mourning Bride, pays the penalty of being an ideal. 

Trained to cowardice of thought and action, to ignorance of them¬ 
selves and men, women have yet the instinct of knowledge and 
courage. Clara. Middleton is a Cecilia, but capable of some strength. 
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English, *but enlivoned by Lribli blood. She lias pledged herself to 
Sir Willoughby, “ The Egoist,” the spoiled favourite of Bociety, in 
ignorance, before her character is formed. The Egoist is the rather 
the Paternal Despot, the Autolater; chiefly, the Sentimental Egoist, 
therefore womanish, and requiring that his betrothed shall be weakly 
womunish, adorned with sentimental attributes, oharacterloss. Clara, 
outwearied by the monotonous sentimentality of his love-speecheB, grows 
critical, detects in him the sentimental egoist. Hungering for liberty, 
she must make account of restraining honour and cowardice, and 
conics to more or less clear recognition that to be honourable, dutiful, 
is to outrage and deform her nature. Learning that the Egoist had 
been already detected, that a previous betrothed hod taken courageous 
flight with a courageous comrade, she looks about for such a comrade. 
Vernon Whitford, no sentimentalist, only proffers reasonable advice, 
bids her know her own mind, rely on decisive courage; she must 
complain to herself that too much is exacted of her. Col. de Craye, 
a conqueror of women, will readily give her “ a spiritual lift out of 
circumstances ”; but she mislikes, has no respect for, the lifter. An 
Egoist is pardonable if active and serviceable, says Mr. Meredith; 
Sir Willoughby, roused by jealousy and wounded pride, is un¬ 
serviceable, selfishly active, uses adroitest tactics to retain the would-bo 
fugitive; but also reverts to the primitive male, the naked egoist, the 
conqueror of women, who Blancos o-like, would Bubdue, and crush, and 
fling aside; and errs by an activity that is all too masterly. These 
arc “ little comic people ” in their various degrees, candidates for self- 
punishment ; the muse of edifying, castigating comedy holds high 
revels. Goethe and Schiller spent much labour in discussing methods 
to retard rfniounurntH; Clara achieves a most masterly retardation by 
her indecision, her evasive cowardice. Yemon Whitford, though like 
in divining, pardoning jjatience to a Powys, a Redworth, and reasonably 
perplexed at Clara’s perplexities, is yet unjust, and has his half- 
jealous, sentimental mood. It is kindly circumstance, it is the 
imbroglio resulting from the Egoist’s excessive generalship, that 
permits them intelligence of each other. But Mr. Meredith, con¬ 
demning the Egoist to self-punishment, passes a favourable \ erdict on 
(flora and Yemon, takes them under his protection, (flora, if, like 
Cecilia, she dallies with the ideal of the (liseiigSgiia^nd, if she reveals 
herself weak and sentimental and womanish, and sife as man has 
made of her sex, has not fluttered all too cowardly, like Kandra, 
lthoda, and Diana, she has educated herself to the jierception that if 
most men are weak and tyrannous, some few are unselfish, serviceable, 
and strong, able to be helpmates; that woman, as she is constituted at 
present, is incapable of self-reliant freedom, needs a sustaining help¬ 
mate. Yemon bears the due stamp; Yemon, at least, has reason 
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enough for two, and the pair between them may possibly compaB# 
some measure of serviceable strength. * 

(Jlara pleaded that, incapable of really choosing, she had consented 
to betrotlml; Diana Merion, in possession of character, having less 
English blood in her than Clara, and therefore mare apt to live¬ 
liness and wit, bound herself in wedlock, “ voluntarily, but inex¬ 
plicably,” to a conventional Englishman, a weak tyrant. Rhoda, the 
savage pastoral virgin, thought to know enough of men to scorn 
them, Diana finding the relations of the sexes in “ society ” to be a 
state of duel, had proudly dedicated herself to independence. But a 
conqueror of women, and withal a sentimentalist, insults her, and she 
seeks, voluntarily but inexplicably, protection in a marriage that 
deforms her diameter. She is friendly with men, as a Mereditkian 
Ionian should be; but her weak tyrant is jealous, the “ aggregate 
social woman ” is suspicious, and her male friend is selfishly careless 
of scandal. Women are educated to play the hunted haro before the 
hounds of scandal; innocent, Diana will fly the law-courts, but Red- 
w ar!h, as intemiihsarv of Lady Dunstane, wins her to outw'eather 
bravely the storm. living in independence, unmated, in renewed 
girlhood, sure Ham-like that she has not known and wall not know' 
this (ried-up lou\ she conceives involuntarily, and not without vir¬ 
ginal self-scorn, a romantic passion for an imromantio, conventional 
young statesman. Marital authority is threatened, and courageous 
fliglil with a comrade—courageous and passionate so long as he is 
within the sphere of Diana’s power and imahle to reflect—had ensued 
but for the sudden news brought by Redworih that Lady Dimstane 
is in peril of death. Dacier, whose native requirements of woman 
are the English, the sentimental, is chagrined and relieved; Diana 
will reward him for the non-prosecution of his claims by resuming 
the part of his intellectual Egeria. The part is costly, and Diana 
conducts herself in monetary embarrassments mueh as Rhoda. Her 
weak tyrant frees her involuntarily; hut the widowed, unmated 
Diana has deteetod Daeier, is disillusioned. Dacier is duly delivered 
over to Miss Asper, the ideal English characterless bride. Woman, 
as she is trained, desires hut is incapable of freedom; Diana is elo¬ 
quent in scorn of her cowardice, her sweet unreasonableness, and 
surrenders with jjUjJjp^ffindenoe and mueh self-depreciation to the 
due helpmato^ne strong and patient Rodworth. Even the most 
virile of Meremtliian women (and these are to he virile) must hear, 
^aro made to reveal, the traces of the tyrannous Turkish training 
imposed, it would Bcem, by men upon them : Diana bos her senti¬ 
mental moods, meditates upon the disengaged mind; thirsts, Sandra- 
like, for flattering approbation in the interests of self-esteem. She is 
a woman and weak, is Redw'orth’s constant excuse; she was a woman 
and weak, because not trained to strength and courage, Mr. Meredith 
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o woold a&d. Held in bondage and ignorance, they yet have instincts 
o? freedom and knowledge; they must educate themselves by freely 
erring, and finally correct error by correct choice of a helpmate. A 
Dader, lacking liveliness, will not serve; a due Eedworth is in wait¬ 
ing; Diana must not be allowed to err incorrigibly. At all events, 
Mr. Meredith, requiring courage in woman—“ cowardice is selfish¬ 
ness,” Diana must confess—preserves his Diana from the exercise of 
post-marital courage in flight with a courageous comrade, as he pre¬ 
serves his Mrs. Strike, his nature-following Duchess Susan. 

Renta de Croisnel is pledged by her father to a Marquis who is of 
the age and disposition to “ range himself,” ns he might say. The 
passionate Beauchamp, as yet undivided by alternating pission, is 
eloquent advocate of nature; the pair are magnetic each to each, but 
Renta conceives that courage and honour are to be displayed in 
obedience to convention, in contempt of personal inclination. Her 
character is yet unformed; it is not till after marriage, says her 
brother to his friend Beauchamp, that French women have churarfcr, 
and then “ sometimes too much.” Beauchamp “ commits the capital 
fault of treating her as his equal in courage and passion,” and finally 
declares her to be without courage. Renee hns outraged nature, given 
herself in bondage to an nnranged rake, who is later a jealous invalid. 
She plays with fire; calls Beauchamp from England to net the ]»erfeet 
friend, to safeguard her from “ delirium, not love,” from a would-he 
amant. Beauchamp is now the divided lover, romantic and excusable, 
not sentimental and contemptible. It would seem that pissionate 
women—for example, Sandra and Diana—arc to attain unity of 
nature and a helpmate after consecutive mistaken passions; and 
passionate men, after alternating mistaken passions, llowlieit. whereas 
the passionate politician would forcefully proselytise Cecalia, within 
the sphere of Renta’s power he can forget and forego politics, and im¬ 
pulsively project an all-for-love heroism, lienee iR “ deeply won by 
the rebellious note ” of the advocate of Nature; but Beauchamp must 
ask, “have you courage S'” and llenta must recollect and doubt. 
Renta’s father dies, grieving that he may not leave her in the charge 
of a Beauchamp; the bonds of duty are thereby somewhat relaxed; 
Renta will prove that Bhe is not without courage, takes the hold initi¬ 
ative, bravely flies to London and BeauchahlJs^JM Beauchamp has 
come to admire Renta for her courageous resistan^hasbeen indoc¬ 
trinated by his Ultra-Radical, humanitarian mentor—liT&ch as Diana 
by Lady Dunstane—that victory over nature is victory over self. Renee, 
wins new admiration os “his mate in love and daring”; hut though 
he is kindled to imagine “ the vagrant splendours of existence and the 
rebel delights which have their own laws and ‘nature’ for an applaud¬ 
ing mother,” he achieves victory, somewhat lamely, half repenting. 
Renta is conveyed hack with reputation fairly intact; Renta is to lie 
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on in loathsome bondage, to outrage nature to the end; must turn 
divote. Mr. Meredith, then, advocates obedience to nature, courage¬ 
ous flight before, but not after, deforming wedlock. Ben£e must be 
blamed, must blame and punish herself, because she lacked timely 
courage while still a dutiful betrothed. Once wedded, it would seem 
that it is passion, and not cowardice, that tugs against common sense; 
that passion bedims reason. “ Passion thinlcH wilfully when it thfalni 
at all.” But, then, it is of the passion of the sentimental Wilfrid 
that this is spoken. And, on the other hand, there is the case of 
Aminta and Weybum. 

Aminta is enlivened by Spanish blood. Worshipper of heroes, like 
her sisters, she ignorantly gives her hand to Lord Ormont, as the 
youthful Diana might have done, if asked, to Lord Lorrian. Her Lord 
Ormont, a veteran Coriolanus, a youthless Achilles sulking in his tent, 
mill punish an ungrateful country by disdain of its conventions; will 
flout society by not seeking its recognition of his wedded unknown 
Aminta. He has sheathed his sword, to find that now, in his retirement, 
he must combat with the distaff; Aminta thinks she has social ambition, 
effects his return to England, studies tactics to force his recognition of 
her wifely title. Strategy naturally includes incitement to jealousy; 
she plays with fire. Adonis Morsfield, conqueror of women, passionate 
and courageous, will readily give her a spirited lift out of circum¬ 
stances ; her blood is somewhat charmed, but her mind detects the 
charmer, refuses respect. Weybum, her husband’s secretary, was 
once her joint hero-worshipper; but Weybum seems no longer a hero, 
has now the pedagogic, not the military, ambition. She overcomes 
disillusion by acquired respect; Weybum is neither sentimentalist nor 
conqueror of women, has not Lord Ormont’s old-world, Turkish eye 
upon women, believes in their betterment, their training to courage 
of thought and action, the release from the state of characterless 
odalisques. Daring to use her mind despite English prescription, she 
recognises that her dosire for recognition by tyrant husband and tyran¬ 
nous, hypocritical society no longer exists. Love she has not known; 
passion lay entranced for due awakening. Cowardice is the sole bar 
to happiness, to sometlpj£ nobler than happiness; freedom has its 
perils, Weybura^M^lue helpmate. Weybum desires to play the 
orderly citizo^permanently, not for the nonce like Alvan; but he is 
sure that Aminta has courage, that Aminta belongs of right “ to the 
*man that could help her to grow and to do her work”; that he offends 
no divine law; that, at all events, he can moke amends by doing his 
work with her help. If men and women were trained to understand 
each other, they could be helpful to each other, and serviceable to the 
world; in Switzerland Aminta and Weybum will be serviceable by 
training foreign boys to love English games, English troth and man¬ 
liness, and English boys to be foreign in intellectual valiancy; by 
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educating Carlo Ammiatis m fieri* to acknowledge that women oro 
helpful in counsel, by supplying little egoists with the discipline of 
the birch they lack. Lord Ormont bravely accepts his punishment, 
and swells the school-list with a young relative. . . . Has Mr. Mere¬ 
dith taken courage, and sided definitely as advocate of nature, and 
opponent of convention P To oppose the pair, and side with either, is 
to run peril of sophistry. Advocate, he is perfectly plausible in argu¬ 
ment ; and in place of a Shrapnel or a Lady Dunstane to disapprove 
courageous obedienoe to nature, Weybum’s dying mother allows to 
Aminta the difference between human and divine laws. Beauchamp, 
orderly and approvable by Shrapnel, coidd still momentarily domand 
“ a new position considerably broader, and adapted to special cases. 9 ' 
Is this a special case P Lord Ormont unfortunately persists in living, 
in severing right helpmates and hindering right work. Or, ore wo to 
refrain from generalisation P But the etliical, didactic novelist invites, 
demands generalization. 

Victor Badnor and his Nataly have much at stake in the suit of 
Nature against Convention. Victor, conqueror of men, opulent mer¬ 
chant, innocent hedonist, had sold himself in youth to an iuvalid, 
Puritanic widow, lie inclines altogether to orderly citizenship, but 
sees his mate in Nataly, ward of his wife. Nataly is in nowise fitted 
to the part of social rebel; but the pair courageously followed nature. 
Native is justified in her children ; the young Nesta is fresh, apt to 
intelligence, rivid. and ardent—her Welsh blood j)erniittiug Mcredi- 
thian excellencies. The genial, social Victor has indeed excised on 
two occasions his Nataly to rebuffs on the port of offended, uon-recog- 
nising, collective, social woman ; but Nataly, courageous in the hour 
of trial, weakened hy constant dread of trial, lias prevailed in discreet 
counsel, is no longer exposed. Dartrey Fenellun is the hero of }>oth 
mother and daughter, is Nesta’s due helpmate. Nature may fairly 
claim triumph ; plaudite, and let the curtain descend! But where 
would be the philosophical novel P Victor's mate that is no mate, the 
foe of nature, will neither die nor kindly cut the bond by legal shears; 
Fenellon is still bound to a hinder-mate—Meredithian heroes and 
heroines grow to strength and unity of^Jjjmicter by honourable 
foolish first choices—Nesta, trained by her parentrhh^oraut accept¬ 
ance of false feminine ideals, must educate herselfintellectual 
courage; her parents have yet to stand their fiery ordeal. Victor, too 
“ social to be captain of the socially insurgent,” will scheme—though 
Mr. Meredith can never allow schemes or systems or campaigns to 
prosper, even of such os are not sentimentalists—to snatch the rewards 
of orderly citizens, will have his Nesta protected by the name of a con¬ 
ventional, orderly, Dooier-like Sowerby, scion of a great family, Puri¬ 
tanic and impecunious. He must como to perceive that lie is outraging 
his nature hy ambitious scheming on the basis of wealth; perceive, 
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though nebulously, with Mr. Meredith and Fenellan, mindful of 
England’s welfare, that wealth breeds sentimentalism and intellectual 
cowardice, disallows self-discipline. Nutoly, loving in subjection, 
yielding to his persuasive will, must come to perceive that she has been 
cowardly in not offering helpful dissuasive counsel to Victor, in being 
the silent critic and conniving accomplice of his scheming; perceive 
with Mr. Meredith that present woman is but the subservient parasite. 
Timorous, she dallies with the thought of expiation; truly decisive and 
courageous, she dismays Sowerby by concise avowal. Nesta, dutifully 
pleasing her parents by some acceptance of Sowerby, has occasion to 
champion a victim of the hawking, conquering sex, and to learn her own 
position, to grow in strength and character. After exalting Sowerby and 
depreciating the now free Fenellan, she finally detects timid conven¬ 
tionality in the one, and knightly heroism in the other. Nataly, after 
fearing Nesta’s intellectual courage, after timidly craving in self- 
abasement the protection and exalting the generosity of Sowerby, 
who will not cast off, who -will pardon Nesta if only she will consent 
to be subservient and intellectually dependent, takes courage to 
approve the due mating of two active, courageous, unsentimental, 
romantic, and revolutionary souls. Victor the active, accusing his 
Nataly to himself of cowardice in not steading his scheme, spies 
courage in a Lady Grace, and is preserved by the perceptive Nesta 
from toying with natural affinities. Nature is justified in Nesta; and 
mnj r not the curtain descend ? But her parents, keeping faith with 
nature, have yet erred, and must expiate error, birred by keeping 
faith with nature S' Nataly's strength is ontstrained by apprehensions 
and self-accusations; Victor, still half unrepentant of scheming on 
the basis of wealth, of outraging his own nature, loses reason at the 
news of his Nntnly's sudden death. It w r ould almost soem that Mr. 
Meredith, as Minos, orders the one to self-punishment for scheming, 
and the other, pityingly, for being a woman after the pattern that 
men have imposed, weak, not courageous in counsel. 

Mr. Meredith has asserted a claim to calm impartiality. Looking 
more narrowly at this claim, one discovers that he rather holds impar¬ 
tiality good to aim at if a^Jic same time he may “keep his characters 
at blood heat.” A|gj0ffiply evident that he is not impartial; and 
indeed, for tho^Kalist impartiality is neither possible nor desirable. 
Idealistic representation of life is necessarily didactic in proportion to 
#the truthfulness of the representation. Impartiality would imply 
unartistie indifference, or artistic contempt; which contempt again 
implies a robust pessimism or a certain partiality, affected or 
genuine, to austere morality. Mr. Meredith allowably loves and 
scorns bis heroines and heroes according os they offend or suit bis 
ethical standard. Unsparing in denunciation, express or by in¬ 
direct analysis, of such heroes as he mislikes, he is ever chivalrous 
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in denunciation of such heroines os cannot please him. For is he 
not sure that, at the worst, they ore but victims of the education 
imposed upon them, victims of the demands of men? “By their 
state is our civilization judged.” It is no easy matter to bring 
ladies of the half-world upon the mental stage, and yet avoid that 
over-realism which Mr. Meredith contemns; but Bella Mount and 
Judith Morsett are represented os not without nobility; and such 
women “ ore only Binful with the sinful.” Coquettes are but the 
creatures and retributive captivators of conquering moles, weak, yet 
strong through men’s weakness; women ore drilled into hypocrisy, 
may hardly be sincere, and learning to avail themselves of the power 
over the animal and primitive within men, turn coquettes and turn 
them to the lasso. Julia Lrfnell explains herself creditably, and not 
entirely to her discredit; the Countess Violetta is dismissed with a 
curt phrase,—but then, she altogether lacked capacity of “ passion.” 
Sentimental women are deplorably womanish, yet excusable since 
they do but sort themselves to the tastes of men—men being, for 
the most part, womanish. And women ore “ never quite so mad in 
sentimentalism as men.” As witness Cornelia Pole. While, again, 
fair sentimentalists sooner or later woke to womanly intuitiveness, 
detect and scorn the male sentimentalist. As witness Lady Blandish, 
who will no longer core to exercise her blandishments on Sir Austin 
Feverell; or Laetitia Dale, who, disillusioned, reads off her adored 
Egoist, and, wholly cognisant of his case and hers, will wed 
him that a strong Egoist may helpfully dominate a weak un¬ 
conscious Egoist. For fair sentimentalists, however excusable, must 
be self-punished; with age they grow’ practical, calculating, worldly— 
even as coquettes. On the other hand, Louisa Harrington, Countess de 
Saldar, sentimental and scheming, therefore doubly culpable, comes 
off lightly. But Mr. Meredith, at the time of the telling of her 
story, had not yet assumed the full philosophic livery. Or rather, 
perhaps, she is punished by being what she is. And, lastly, it is 
possible for him, as for other novelists, to be fairly impartial towards 
the women of riper years, to secondary, background characters stiff¬ 
ened by habit. If young girls are boylike, charmingly inconsequent, 
women of elder growth are much as old geu S hound to habit, 

and therefore submissive to facile portraiture. In w. ’rii portraiture 
amiable, partial touch is yet desirable; and is not desire gratified by 
the portraits of, say Mrs. Berry and Mrs. Sumfit, of Mrs. Chump, of» 
masterful Mrs. Harrington, and the philosophic Lady Jocelyn P 
A philosophical realist, Mr. Meredith, representing women as they 
are, according to his vision of reality, presents the while his concep¬ 
tion of what women should be, and would be—were it not for the 
unenlightened selfishness of man. His heroines are of the future, it 
would seem, in their instinctive demands for independence, for free- 
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dom of thought and action; of the past in their timorous submission; 
of the present in their incapacity of freedom and independence, their 
irresolute conformation now to man’s tastes and demands and now to 
their own. By their present state is our civilisation judged; judged 
by Mr. Meredith to be a halting, insufficient semi-civilisation. Allow 
them self-reliance, grant them liberty to grow; and acquiring active 
and intellectual coinage, they will bring about the Golden Age of a 
sound and whole civilisation, liefuse them independence, they will 
remain daughters of “the unexplained sect,” of the “sex bom 
mutable and explosive.” And all marvel at their vagaries is pre¬ 
cluded ; for if you create a volcano by stoppage, its eruptiveness is 
no matter of marvel. Abdicate tyranny, or—which comes to the 
same thing—change the fashion of your demands and tastes, prise 
them no longer for ornamental but for useful qualities; and they 
will attain to strength of character, to virility. As it is, you have 
some few women who are virile, and a majority of men who are 
womanish. In the English Golden Age to come, woman shall be the 
]>erfect Androgyne, manly in brain, womanly in heart; and man, if 
he uses his opportunities aright, if he duly assimilates the Celt, shall 
lie capable of artistic feeling and intellectual courage, sliall have some 
right portion of womanliness within him, and yet not be woman¬ 
ised. Let him decry this Golden Age, continue his sentimental 
demands, require women to lie pliant slaves, not valiant helpmates; 
and man is self-punished in that ho must fare through life's battle 
with but half a comrade, with but half the woman he has won to his 
side. With prophecy is mingled warning. 

We ore warned against, and denounced for, our subjection of 
woman to a semi-oriental bondage. Might it not be modestly pleaded 
in defence of tyrant man tliat he haR shifted as best might be between 
the Bornun and the Teutonic regard and treatment of womnn; or if 
complication is not to be eschewed, between the Homan, Puritanic, 
Hebraic regard and treatment, and the Teutonic, chivalrous, Christian Y 
Or the aggressive attitude might be assumed. So far from being 
oppressed, have not women ever had fairies, fates, to dower them at 
birth with the clianns tliat make them sovereign Y Have they not 
ever been the archite^^^BTeir own fates, even as men; and occupied 
whatsoever jiositj^nOaa pleased them to occupy Y But rhetoric has 
its exigencies ^r English ears are so deaf, English consciences are so 
Jjide-bound, in Mr. Meredith’s opinion, that the note must be farced, 
the piercing shaft must have a luxury of barbs at the liend, and of lead 
at the butt. Heduced to plain prose, his arraignment contracts into 
the time-honoured aphorism that women frame themselves to be what 
men would have them be. Is a corollary allowable Y Mr. Meredith, 
asking that woman should roundly tell us what she would have man 
lie, waits for no answer, but chivalrously projKnmds that they require 
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strength and courage in us. The pity, then, that while man's de¬ 
plorable demands of weak delicacy are met, woman’s noble demands 
are almost neglected—for Mr. Meredith finds but few men to his and 
woman’s due taste. Or would it not seem that present woman has at 
length determined to please not man but herself; that she has 
acquired intellectual courage to such a degree as not to know her own 
pleusure, to be i>erplexed at the many and diverse types and models 
proffered by literary artists of her own sex and of the other, now 
rtqientant of tyranny Y Howbeit, Mr. Meredith has conceived a great 
distaste for what he takes to 1* the Hanoverian or early Victorian 
type of woman; and, accordingly, since individuality, clmraeter, rests 
in divergence from type, presents his heroines as having at least the 
instinct and desire to be wholly divergent from this type of his abom¬ 
ination. We were told long ago that there is a constant feud between 
the philosopher and the poet, the moralist and the artist. If the 
moralist were to luive liis way : if all men and women were what he 
would have them he; monotony would ensue, the artist’s occujiutiou 
would be gone. Happily for Mr. Meredith, the artist, his heroines 
range freely l>etween the extremes he poses, have their varying moods 
of submission and revolt, of relapse to the detested and aspirations to 
the desired tyjie—are so vi\id, indeed, in their seasons of aspiration 
and revolt that the men they meet seem but as dull foils. And, alas! 
if Mr. Meredith, tin* moralist, were to luive his wav ! For would not 
tile artist then have to set about presenting heroines individually, 
characteristically divergent from his desired types' To escajie the 
dilemma, one might j»erchunce take refuge in the* theory tliat women 
are “ of mixed essences shading off the divine to the considerably 
lower,” as Mr. Meredith somewhere writes; that there are different 
spiritual species of the genus woman, recurrent in each and every age 
under changeful disguises S' But if the moralist is to luiu* his way, 
then lie must constrain the artist to win the ear of young men and 
maidens, that so the Merodithian woman may Ik* demanded and 
supplied. Youth, however, as Mr. Meredith knows, requires simple, 
decishe directness; and Mr. Mendith is coni]ilex and indecisive just 
because he takes careful philosophic m count of truth and life. Is it, 
or is it not, a paradox that he is less likely . ‘‘ in the ear of young 
Euglund in proportion to his wisdomS' True wise* ui, at least, is 
always complex and given to self-contradiction; and Meredith at 
some time or other reconsiders and attenuates nil the more trenchant ^ 
of his statements. Whereby lie* further renders nugatory such critical 
restatements as arc all too simple and dccisiu*. 


G \kxkt Smith. 
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D*v uciHT has been, to some extent, let in on the Egyptian mystery, 
although the precise course of recent diplomatic events may not be 
fully revealed until all contemporary records are laid bare. Future 
readers of memoirs and diaries now being ma nufactured will know 
exactly how and why the Government suddenly decided to completely 
change its frontier policy in Egypt. If, however, accurate informa¬ 
tion on this momentous question cannot be hod till a later date, we 
may go beyond mere surmise as to what actually happened. It is 
now perfectly plain that the move into the Soudan was a bold stroke 
of statesmanship. A great diplomatic opportunity unexpectedly 
offered, and was seized with daring promptitude by Lord Salisbury. 
How for the adventure may lead us remains to be seen; that and the 
best method of military procedure shall be discussed directly. Mean¬ 
while, it is certain that we lmve secured a great immediate gain. 
Slower intelligences may now realise what a great and sagacious 
statesman saw r instantly: that to offer help to the Italians in their 
dire extremity, in itself chhalrous and commendable, would have 
other far-reaching effects ujKrn our own European relations. The 
quid was worth its quo; national gratitude may not go far, the 
expected strategic result of affording relief to Kassala might not mean 
much iu competent military opinion, but the friendly intention was 
manifest and has been appreciated, not by Italy only, but by the 
other members of the Triple Alliance. It was an overt rapprochement 
with Germany, to be followed (as it has been) by a diminution iu 
tension, and by the still more distinct advantage* of ending our isola¬ 
tion in Europe, and, indeed, throughout the w’orld. For that has 
certainly been achieved. A few short weeks have sufficed to change 
the situation entirely. England, without having entered the Triple 
Alliance is, at least, closehi associated with it. The United States, 
although not hoartily approves of the advance into 

the Soudan (unsentimental grounds. The principal dissentient, 
France, whosinaisci'ptibilities have hitherto been dealt w ith so tenderly, 
4inds herself reduced to mere helpless protest or potty vexatious 
tightening of the Egyptian financial bonds. It is by no means 
certain that she carries Russia with her cordially; she is, at least, 
dependent upon that somewhat doubtful ally, and is herself on the 
verge of that isolation, which seomed England's fate at the beginning 
of the year. All this is surely much to the credit of Lord Salisbury. 

So 2 
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if these ure just conclusions, it seems safe to infer that the 
move into the Soudan, although strengthened by local considerations, 
must have originated in Europe, not in Egypt. New and press¬ 
ing considerations gave stress to arguments hitherto neglected. The 
Government remembered now that its representatives in Egypt had 
long been urging on advance, or at least some departure from the policy 
of strict quiescence so long maintained upon the frontier. The military 
authorities in Egypt, both General Knowles and Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
had strongly advised it, if without ulterior objects, at least aB a 
matter of precaution against an increasing menace, the gathering 
together and undoubted activity of a moss of dervishes within easy 
distance of our advanced posts. Lord Cromer was himself of the same 
opinion, and backed up the recommendations made. Some doubt has 
been thrown on his views and attitude; it has been openly stated, 
and by some people it is still believed, that he was opposed to the 
move ahead. So far from this being the case, I have it on the most un¬ 
impeachable authority that Lord Cromer was and is in favour of the 
advance. That the Cabinet, after steadily withholding consent should 
now yield, and go so much farther in the opposite direction, can best 
be explained on these grounds. A newly arisen situation authorised 
a fresh departure. 

Other reasons, important but secondary, no doubt contributed to 
the same end; taken alone, none would suffice to warrant the 
serious step, but in conjunction their weight became overpowering. 
One was possibly that Abyssinian successes pointed to some future 
menace to Khartoum; there are those who still persist in thinking 
that France and Russia were behind Menelek, and are persuaded 
that the danger of seeing some foreign power, European, or its 
catspaw, established in the Soudan was no longer remote or visionary. 
Nevertheless, until fuller and most trustworthy information is at 
hand, no very great emphasis can be laid upon this as a motive. 
Again, it is convenient now to recognise the obligation imposed on 
us, in common with all civilised Powers, to terminate the Khalifa’s 
despotism. This is perhaps no worse to-day than it was yesterday, but 
his overtlirow and extinction have been a bounden duty growing in 
urgency year after year. Every one but u '^.blinded by jealousy 
or party feeling will admit that the present state * Uhe Soudan is a 
standing disgrace to the age. It might have been a •Lrifte Quixotic 
to embark upon revindication without other concurrent causes, but th^ 
high reasons are now supported by others of wise expediency. Nor ' 
can it be forgotten that the Conservatives as a party never cordially 
acquiesced in the evacuation of the Soudan. Lord Salisbury returned 
to power in June, 1885, and was quite disposed to support Lord 
Wolseley’s recommendation of a second campaign against Khartoum 
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that autumn. Had not the withdrawal already become so nearly an 
accomplished fact, that even to re-occupy Dongola a fresh expedition, 
on lines as imposing as the first, would he necessary, the evacuation 
would never have taken place. 

The reasons, then, for the advance are many, and, on the whole, 
they are cogent and defensible. Yet it remains unpopular in the 
country—of that there is little question. It may he profitable to in¬ 
vestigate the cause of this, and do something towards removing it. 
Not a little is doubtless due to the startling, almost theatrical, sudden¬ 
ness with which the new move was sprung upon the country. We 
ore a sober, rather stupid people, and we dislike surprises; had it 
been possible to prepare the ground a little we might have become 
accustomed to an idea which, suddenly stated, takes away one s breath. 
But the objections an* more deeply seated; they rest upon more or 
less positive uneasiness. Something stronger than the wish to em¬ 
barrass the Government underlies the sliarp attack this adventurous 
policy has elicited from the opposition. There is misgiving within 
the ranks of the Government’s supporters, apprehensions sufficient to 
unsettle the broad and enlightened mind of the member for Liskeard. 
Mr. Courtney’s fears an* echoed on many sides. The campaign is sure 
to be costly, while already we have no dear idea of the sources from 
which it is to be defrayed; the outlay may be great in blood as well 
os treasure, for we are challenging a foe who lias already shown his 
prowess, and entering upon a business that may be dangerous, and 
will probably be greatly protracted. Is the game worth the candle V 
That sums up, briefly, the cose against the campaign. What can be 
said on the other side t 

A great deal of the present alarm ought to be removed by a clearer and 
more definite appreciation of the aims of the expedition and the Boope 
of the military operations more immediately intended. Much mischief 
is really done, the existing uneasiness is greatly increase 1 by the vague 
rumours constantly circulated of the vast projected expansion of the 
enterprise. When it is gravely asserted that a force of ten thousand 
British troops will be despatched to Egypt in the early autumn, for 
the more speedy reconquest of the Soudan, the coining campaign is at 
once placed on jUprfwSh the Nile expedition of 1884, and is sub¬ 
jected to the sJfesOTt of criticism. It is urged that the first campaign 
wasproctica^aMure; why undertake the terrible responsibilities 
„ of a second, with a strong likelihood of encountering the same risks, 
and reaping the same unsatisfactory results ? People who reason thus 
are surely somewhat abroad. In the first plaoe, the e *Pf^ on °} 
1884 only failed in its principal objective, the rescue of Gordon; it 
was victorious otherwise, it lost no general actions, it finally retreated, 
hut only under pressure from home. Had it held ite ground it would 
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undoubtedly have ca])tured Khartoum in the following year. 1 hero 
ought to be no comparison between that expedition and the operations 
now contemplated. They differ entirely in one great and essential 
particular. Time was, in 1884, the essence of the enterprise; as it 
was, the leaders embarked uj>on it with the uncomfortable conscious¬ 
ness that they were starting too late to relieve Gordon. When time 
has to be picked up in campaigning there is an iucvitablo increase in 
costliness. Contracts for prompt delivery must be taken at a higher 
rate; articles bought hurriedly are often expensive and not necessarily 
the best obtainable. Hurry again in 1884 imposed the strategy that 
would most quickly affect the object in view; it was not that which 
most commended itself. No doubt, had it been safe or feasible. Lord 
Wolseley would greatly have preferred the Suakim-Berber route as 
the shortest line of advance and only reluctantly gave the preference 
to the more certain but slower road up the Nile. But the sumo 
urgency, the same haste, led to the abandonment of the river und the 
dash across the desert from Korti to Shendi, with its bold but unsuc¬ 
cessful operations at Abu Klea, Metemneh, and Ghibai At that time 
it was of the utmost importance that we should find our foe and make 
daylight through him to reach our quarry, the great Englishman 
beleaguered in Khartoum. 

Now, the exact converse obtains in almost everything. There is, in 
the first place, no hurry. Time is ours; we can choose our own, take our 
own. Precipitancy is uot only unnecessary, it should be, and I believe 
has been, absolutely and peremptorily forbidden. If this main consider¬ 
ation he held prominently in view, if precise orders are obeyed, it is 
not improbable that the proposed enterprise may be effected without 
an extravagant employment of means. The second strong ]K)iut of 
difference between 1884 and 1896 can now be empliasized. We are 
not now compelled to reach out into the dark and strike at the enemy 
wherever we can find him. He may l>e awaited in our own jjositions, 
on the ground we make good os each inch ahead is secured. This 
notion of gradual advance, of creeping conquest, as it nmy be styled, 
has been derided, although there is nothing laughable in it; on tho 
contraiy, it is the wisest course, that best adapted to the circumstances 
of the cose. For it can, or ought to be, effefti^'W the means actually at 
hand. It may he made the business of the EgyptiOhLarmy. It is, of 
course, right and proper that, if the recovery of the Sbrdan is to he 
undertaken in Egypt’s best interests, it should be attempted by Egypt t 
alone. The present intention, we may most earnestly hojie, is to give 
the Khedive’s army, as it exists to-day, a newly-organized and still 
comparatively untried force its opportunity, to leave it to work out its 
own solvation if it can. Every reasonable assistance is to be afforded; 
additional English officers, a small backbone of English troops, the 
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first for distribution among the native regiments, or employment 
where superior knowledge and undoubted self-reliance ore indispens¬ 
able ; the latter for the moral effect, the plain indication that England 
is behind Egypt, and that the Egyptian foroes can count, in case of 
necessity, upon English reserves. Every one must wish that the 
local army will win well through the trial, os on that will depend 
the strict limitations of the campaign. If the projected movement 
can be safely entrusted to the Egyptians, to be wholly or mainly 
carried out by them, it ceases to be of the portentous character that 
has given rise to so much alarm. It oannot be said, then, that wr 
are entering lightly upon a vague vast task, involving unknown risks 
and unlimited responsibilities. 

Every one must admit that the necessity for this strict limitation 
of our military policy in the Soudan is supported by every con¬ 
sideration of common sense and expediency. Whether or not it is 
possible to secure it remains to be seen. Extreme heedfulness will he 
necessary. Very plain and peremptory instructions must be issued 
to the officers on the spot. They must be held in and restrained, 
bound over to prudence and reserve, warned against even the strongest 
temptation. It cannot be forgotten that these leaders on the frontier 
ore for the most part fiery youths, full of daredevil spirit, with the 
not unnatural eagerness to make the most of their chances while they 
can. The rumours recently current in well-informed circles at home, 
that some officer of the highest rank and most acknowledged dis¬ 
tinction must be despatched ere long to the Soudan, has already reached 
the frontier, und cannot but have a marked effect upon those who 
may expect supersession. However much rash enterprises maybe 
deprecated or forbidden, it cannot be forgotten that when the present 
Sirdar was commanding at Suakirn, ho fought the action of Haudonb 
against the express orders ho had received. Now, again, the tempta¬ 
tion to seize a favourable opening might prove too strong, and the 
consequences might be rnuoh more deplorable. The tendency towards 
temerity may be seen in the wholesale fashion in which preparations 
have been made. Money has been spent freely, recklessly; and money, 
it must be remembered, is not nt all plentiful. England may have yet 
to foot the bill, ahhopjirfflFthe present the burthen is laid upon Egypt; 
and every onypl^wsthe difficulties and impediments that have been 
tlirown in tl^way of the first loan from the Caisse. This first half 
^ million must be very nearly exhausted by this time, to judge by 
the outgoings already reported. The hire of Cook’s magnificent 
steamers, the railway services and railway plant for extension, the 
transport animals, especially the camels, never too plentiful, whose 
price goes steadily up on abnormal demand, the provision of boats 
and stem-wheel steamers, food, forage, and war material all earned 
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to (he front, a distance of about eight hundred miles, the subsidies 
to friendly Arab trills already secured, it is said, in large numbers 
and employed in omering our communications by patrolling both 
banks of the river, all this must already make up the sum total to u 
veiy substantial sum, and the fact joints coudusivelv to the suspicion 
that local officers arc inclined to start on too large a sculp. Threatened 
financial difficulties might be averted if the outlay were extended 
over a longer period. It might be possible to defray at least a portion 
of tli© impending expenditure out of income; in other words, instead 
of saving a surplus to spend the money as it accrues. The bulk of the 
troops to be engaged are already borne u]xra the Egyptian estimates; 
with strict economy some at least of the additional charges may bo 
met without imposing fresh taxation or requiring a British guarantee'. 
Such u method of escaping finauciul complication may savour somewhat 
of sharp practice, but administrators fettered by foolish restrictions 
muv be exeused for seeking any loophole of escape. The fact, how¬ 
ever, remains patent and incontestable that over and above the 
reasons already given for a circumscribing operations, there is certain 
to be financial trouble unless progress ahead is slow. 

Enough has perhaps been said to pro\o the wisdom of this cautious 
advance, nay, its paramount necessity. The government is, no doubt, 
fully alive to it as the obvious result of its distinct udmission tbut 
there is to Ik? no subsequent withdrawal, that every step forward is to 
be made for good and all. Perhaps if this policy of extreme military 
circumspection were more clearly and publicly defined, it would go 
far to reassure the country. But the principle once admitted wemav 
pass on to its probable development, and make some approximate 
forecast of the course of the campaign. It is unlikely that much will 
be attempted beyond Akashch for the present—our hold on that, our 
most advanced post so far, is pructically assured. The next step is 
naturally Eerkeh, another twenty miles on, in many wavs a more desir¬ 
able station than Akasheh, situated in un opener, pleasanter,more fertile 
spot,andperhupsmoresusceptiblcof defence. But this further udvunce 
will hurdly be made until railway communication has been com¬ 
pleted between Hnlfn and Akasheh, u service steadily but slowly pro¬ 
ceeding. The Nile cannot at present be for transport at any 

part of this length of river, and all supplies must lie parried by mil to 
Akasheh in the first instance, und in due course on cameftack to Ferkeh 
until the line follows the head of the advance. It is more thou 
possible that Wore Eerkeh is occupied there may be a more or less* 
serious (collision with the enemy, for the Dervishes art* reported to bo 
showing there in considerable strength. If thut can be avoided, and 
on the grounds already stuted it is highly advisable to risk no great 
engagement, the Denish offence Mill be limited to threuts against our 
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communications. The railway now being laid cunnot, of course,*be 
made absolutely safe from attack; but the “ friendlies 99 may do some¬ 
thing in giving notice of impending danger, and our own movable 
patrols along the line should suffice to interrupt and beat off any 
parties of tho enemy who were mischievously inclined. The worst 
that can happen is a break in the connection for a few hours, and that 
could probably be easily and quickly restored. The more or less 
complete destruction of a permanent wav is rather a scientific opera¬ 
tion, and rails merely tom up without being twisted can be promptly 
relaid, especially in a flat desert country where there are no culverts, 
no embankments or deep cuttings. 

After Ferkeh the advance will become a more critical affair. 
Although nature is more propitious and there is fairly “ good water 99 
in the Nile between Dal and Kajbor, and again, with the exception 
of the Kajbor Cataract, on to Honnek and Abu Fatmeh, the near 
approach to Dongola, only thirty-nine miles distant from Hannek, 
brings the advance more distinctly within the range of Dervish power. 
For Dongola is understood to be strongly held as the Khalifa’s most 
important outpoBt, and it is quite on the cords that by one of those 
curious unforeseen hazards that crop up so constantly in war, the first 
real trial of strength may be fought out somewhere there. It may be 
a decisive encounter. Some say, and they are by no means the worst 
authorities or the least well informed, that nearly everything may 
depend upon the one or two great actions that are nearly inevitable 
sooner or later. In their opinion the Khalifa is quite unequal to any 
sustained effort; not only is his own personal authority on the wane, 
but his followers, the best of them, are sadly degenerate from the 
fine soldiers full of fanatical recklessness, who on the first outburst 
of Mahdism were prepared to carry all before them. Years of irre¬ 
sponsible unchecked power has turned them into rather effeminate 
debauchees. Now' it is believed that the Egyptians should be more 
than capable of coping with them. This is a hopeful and perhaps too 
sanguine prognostication, and it will be safest to reserve one’s opinion 
upon the probable result of a collision between forces presumably 
more evenly matched. But it is easy to perceive the decisive effect 
of such an cngogen^^I successful or the reverse. In the latter 
case the worstjpfflffiamgs of the alarmists would probably be verified, 
and a third attempt to reconquer the Soudan would have to be 
undertaken by England herself, on very large and costly lines. Here 
* is another imperative reason far insisting upon the cautious oonduct 
of the war. If, however, tliis first momentous oonflict came to a 
satisfactory end, future operations—and the most difficult part of the 
business would be otherwise encountered beyond Dongola—would be 
greatly simplified. It is after Dongola is passed that the real 
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oGftquest of the Soudan must be begun, if under happier circum¬ 
stances the Khalifa’s power bus not been already broken or des¬ 
troyed. 

When Abu Fatrneh has been reached and passed, after Uongola 
itself, and for a hundred and fifty miles further on through Debbeh, 
Korti, and Merowi, the river Nile becomes the channel of communica¬ 
tion, and it flows through all this length with a brood, level, perfectly 
navigable stream. It is to utilise this water that we hear of stem- 
wheelers ordered for delivery in the early autumn at Wady Haifa, 
whence it is hojied they may be hauled up above the Second and 
Third Cataracts at “ high Nile.” It may be said en jmmmt that the 
experience gained in 1884 iB rather against this haulage—a slow and 
difficult operation even with a large number of hands assisted by 
steam; it has been suggested in consequence that these new steamers 
should be forwarded piecemeul to the farthest point by rail, probably 
Ferkeh, then put together and floated to pass the one remaining 
cataract, which, according to naval experts, a steamer could ascend at 
high water by its own power. But after Merowi, and as far as Abu 
Homed, the river, still following the great bend it makes to the north¬ 
eastward, becomes intolerably bad, barred with cataracts and rapids, 
all of a formidable character, in many parts impracticable even for the 
“whalers” of the Nile expedition. This is the Monasir country 
through which General Earle in 1884 forced his way with extreme 
difficulty to fight his lost fight at Kirbeknn, and somewhere midway 
in the terrible Shuttuk pass, “ a gorge which a handful of determined 
men could defend against an army.” So tough and unmanageable 
is this long reach, that the question whether it can be evaded will 
certainly come up for anxious consideration, when the advancing 
expedition arrives at Merowi. There are two alternative schemes for 
avoiding it; the first, to imitate the plan adopted in 18H4, and strike 
across the desert from Korti to Khendi by Hambok, Jakdul and Abu 
Idea, a distance of about one hundred and seventy miles. Khendi 
would then become the most advanced post against Omdunuan-Khar- 
toum, a bare hundred miles farther; it would be based on desert 
communications maintained by camel carriage, the most unsatisfac¬ 
tory of all army transport, and Berber,^r^miknown quantity, not 
necessarily strong in itself, but within reach of eufcy vrinforeement by 
Osman I)igna, would be in its rear. The other alternative would be 
tiie construction of a second line of railway, the prolongation indeed^ 
of that already commenced and laid for a mile or two, from Korosko 
through Mourat Wells to Abu liamed, the old caravan route, in fact, 
and the most direct road between Egypt and Berber. The distance 
to be covered is upwards of two hundred and fifty miles; the country . 
is open desert, very liable to raiding attack; it is waterless, except at 
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Mourat. Supplies of water would have to accompany trains, and the 
wholo of this second line of communication would be in constuut 
jeopardy and always “ in the air,” to use the military phrase, for the 
demonstrations by ** friendlies ” in the Marasir district, reoently re¬ 
ported, do not probably amount to much. 

Some considerable time may elapse before this weighty strategical 
problem has to be solved. Circumstances may change; a modification 
of the second plan may be adopted, and a shorter line laid between 
Ferkeli and Abu Homed ; short lengths of line may be mode 
by the riverside at the worst places between Merowi and the same 
point, but as this Abu Homed, under present conditions, is the 
safest and best base against Berber, and ultimately against Khar¬ 
toum, the best means of reaching it, and when reached of holding k 
and keeping it supplied for the next material move, will some 
day rise into the first importance. It would be almost premature to 
discuss the question to-day, were it not for the momentous conse¬ 
quences involved. But it must be understood that with Abu Hamed 
in our possession Berber could not long hold out. To attaok and 
take it by the river approach was held by Gordon to be a perfectly 
easy operation, and with Berber in our hands the Berber Suakim is 
tapped and opened up the reverse way. A good deal may happen 
before all this comes off; a very long time—six, twelve, eighteen 
months, may pass, hut it is surely useful to look at the campaign in 
its larger bearings and more remote contingencies That complete 
success will be easily or quickly achieved no one can hope or pretend, 
but that the tusk presents no insuperable difficulties if prudently taken 
in hand, and if carried out with due military skill and judgment, 
must also be admitted. The only essential considerations are to avoid 
hurry, and to attempt nothing for which the ground iB not soourely 
and sufficiently prepared. With these points held constantly in view, 
the Egyptian army—alone or but slightly aided—may, in the long 
run, accomplish the conquest of the Soudan. 

So far 1 have dealt only with the military aspect of the Soufian 
advance, and the probable c\ olution of events. There remain the far 
larger and more important results tliut may be expected from the re¬ 
vindication of thecj^^f^liid the destruction of the Khalifa’s power. 
Only the blin^P^rejudice can deny that Egypt must benefit enor¬ 
mously by tJ^Fnnal disappearance of the Dervish menace. As lias been 
well observed, while that explosive force exists beyond its frontier, 
0 continuous }>eacofiil progress could not be counted upon. That the 
Khalifa or his native advisers could seriously offect the course of the 
Nile has never been quite believed; to do so would demand an amount 
of engineering skill quite beyond the reach of such barbarians. But it 
is not right thut the sources of the life-giving stream should l>c in othor 
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tiffin Egyptian hands, and no doubt the power that holds the Soudan, if 
'hostile, might have the lower country at its mercy. These are remote 
considerations perhaps; the more direct effects that would follow re- 
conquest would lie economic, and in some respects immediate. The 
maintenance of a large standing army for defensive purposes would 
no longer be imperative. The necessity for either the Egyptiun army 
or the ltritish army of occupation except as symbols of authority would 
disappear with the danger that now makes it compulsory. An effec¬ 
tive native police would be sufficient to cheek turbulence in the large 
cities, to deal with crime, and generally to support the executive. 
Rapid internal development would follow, the foreign capital for 
which Egypt is " hungering ” would flow in, great works could be 
undertaken, that especially which now lies paralyzed for want of 
funds, the great barrage in T T pi>er Egypt, the scheme which is fully 
planned scientifically, and which when accomplished would supph and 
store so much more water that the productiveness of the land would 
be increased fifty fold. Egypt was once the granary of the then 
civilised world, and it may eusily become one of the most important 
of the sources of our food supply. Already under the restricted con¬ 
ditions of agriculture a rapidly increasing trade is being done with 
England in vegetables, and the Egyptian onion is imported in such 
large quantities as to appreciably reduce prices in Covent Garden. 
The Arab cultivator is greatly attracted by this profitable business of 
supplying the English markets; the price he gets after paying freight 
and commission is ample and encouraging. The trade might be 
speedily developed in the direction of those early peas, asftfimgus, und 
new potatoes, which the French call primettn, and which are now so 
largely grown for us in Algeria and the south of Spain. Egyptian 
produce would be still earlier than those just named, and would com¬ 
mand a better price. There is practically no limit to the benefits that 
would accrue to Egypt, if she were sure of pence 1 and good govern¬ 
ment throughout her dominions 
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The region to which American politicians tell us their Monroe 
doctrine is applicable is wide enough, yet it now seems that, had an 
area of subsidence been somewhat differently conditioned, it might 
have extended over the whole of Australia. It might have done so, 
that is, if we have rightly interpreted the meaning of some facts con¬ 
cerning animal life which have recently become known. 

The sudden discovery of a small animal has thrown a flood of light 
<m the jMist history of a great part of our Southern hemisphere, just 
ns in many a romance, a crisis is brought about by the revelation of 
some hidden and little anticipated piece of evidence. 

In this case there is a great, almost a ludicrous, contrast between 
the apparent insignificance of the tiny animal we are concerned with, 
and the vastness of the problem liis appearance may be said to have 
solved. Instead of “Mountains in labour” bringing forth “a 
mouse,'’ it is the ruUculm mm which gives birth to a whole continent 
before our mental vision. 

In order that the full significance of this curious fact should be 
understood—or rather in order that our readers should be able to 
apprehend it at all—it is necessary to enter into a few details con¬ 
cerning the beasts which inhabit America and Australia now, and 
their respective relations to commoner animals and to past times. 

Visitors who explored America within the century after its discovery 
by Columbus, were surprised at finding novelties both numerous and 
strange, not the least amongst which was the “ opossum.” Manj 
species of opossum (about a score) inhabit Central and South America, 
but the common opossum—the oj)ossum par excellence —is that called 
the “ Virginian opossum,” which, aB its name implies, is an inhabitant 
of the United States. 

It is an animal of about the size of a cat, with a pointed snout, a 
prehensile toil, and it is clothed with long, loose black and white luiir. 
But its most remarkable character is the ]X)ssession beneath the hinder 
part of the bodyofty^Rh, wherein are the nipples. Within it the 
young find shdMWien alarmed, after they are able to get about, but 
at birth tliq^re naked, blind, little defined in shape, and weighing 
scarcely more than a grain. 

These facts soon became known, and the animal was carefully 
described. A female was described by Tyon in 1698 under the title, 
" The Anatomic of the Opmnm ,” a male was described by W. Cooper 
in 1704. But it took a hundred and fifty years to make men of 
science understand how great was the novelty that had been found, 
the full significance of its structure remaining still a secret. To 
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° automate this. it was necessary that otlier forms, more or less allied 
toit, should become known. The first sign of tlie coming revolution 
which attracted attention, was a rumour tluit such it creature was also 
to be found in the East. Mm. in tin* middle of the eighteenth 
century, stated that an animal of the kind had Wn sent to him from 
Andwyna, for w hich assertion lie was roundly taken to task by lluffon, 
in his tenth volume, published in 17t*J. 

An earlier statement, but one wliicli attracted little attention, was 
made by a Dutch traveller, Cornelius de Jlruiiis, who, in 1711, saw at 
Hutuviu a creature which we now know to have Wii a sort of 
kangaroo. Of this lie gave a fairly good figure in his ammnt of his 
travels through Muscovy, Persia, and India, which was published at 
Amsterdam in 1714. 

Half a century later the ltoyal Society took a step which IicIjhmI 
much towards a knowledge of faet> Injuring on tin* question with 
which we urp concerned. it recommended an expwlition to the Society 
Islands for observing the transit of Venus which took plan* in 17(H>. 

Thereu]K>n Captain (then Lieutenant} Cook with Mr. (afterward 
Sir Joseph) Hanks set sail in 17(>N, and, the observation of Venus 
having been completed, proceeded in tin- Spring of 1770 to Kustcrn 
Australia, visiting, amongst other places, a spot which, on account of 
the number of new and strange plants there to be found, received the 
name of “ Hot any Hay."' Subsequently, when detained by an uccidenl 
in Endeavour Hiver, some sailors sent on shore rejwaled they “had 
seen an animal, us large as a greyhound, of a slender make, and ex¬ 
tremely swift.” “Two days afterwards/’ ( upturn < V»ok continues, “ as 
I was walking in the morning ut a little distance from the ship, 1 my¬ 
self saw one of the animals/’ A fortnight afterwards (July Nth), some 
of the crew “ sot out with the first dawn in search of game, and in a 
walk of many miles they saw four animals of tin* same kind, two of 
which Mr. Hanks's greyhound fairly eliased, hut they threw him out 
at a great distance by leaping over the long thick grass, which pre¬ 
vented his running. This animal was ohsened not to run upon four 
legs, but to Imund or leap forward upon two, like the jerboa. . . 

This animal is culled bv the natives lumyarw. Hie next day our 
kangaroo was dressed for dinner, and prd^Wtf'ost excellent meat/’ 
Such is the earliest notice of the observation of ffTW* uiiualby Eng¬ 
lishmen. 

As Australia became lictter known it was found to be inhabited by 
beasts of many kinds, all of which were previously unknown, while 
they almost all agreed with the American opossums, in that they w’ero 
“pouched,” or “ Mnnapifil” animuls. Not unnaturally, therefore, 
some of these creatures were also called “ opossums,” tliougli the name 
had better have been reserved for the American Marsupials exclusively, 
which ore the only “ true opossums.” 
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Now for our present purpose, which is to appreciate the ognifioaaoe 
of the little messenger from a vanished land, we must note certain 
characters which HigfringiiiHh some portions of the animals of 
Australia (thebeasts of which are almost all “marsupial”) from other 
portions. 

As regards the animals of the rest of the world which, except the true 
Opossums, are not “marsupial,” everyone knows there are different 
sets of them (technically called “ orders ”) amongst which are such as: 
(1) the rats, mice, squirrels, flying-squirrels, marmots, porcupines, &o., 
which are all “ gnawers ” or RodmU ; (2) the flesh-eating beasts— 
dogs, cats, lions, bears, &c.—whioh are termed Carnivore *; (8) hedg- 
liogs, shrews, and their allies (including the mole, so wonderfully 
modified for life underground), which, on account of the sort of food 
they will mostly eat, are known as Insert irorex ; (4) antelopes, deer, 
&c., adapted for gracing, with rapid powers of locomotion for gaining 
l>astures new, and having nails modified into hoofs, and therefore 
named Vayalatex. 

It might have been expected that the Australian beasts, differing 
as they do from those of all other parts of the world (save true 
Opossums), and being essentially alike in organisation, should closely 

resemble each other in form and habit. 

But so fiir is this from being the case, that they ore divisible with 
groups which are plainly comparable with the four groups of ordinary 
non-marsupial beasts whioh we have just selected for comparison. ^ 

Thus the Australian “ wombats ” ore comparable with “ marmots,” 
and there are animals called “ phalangers ” comparable with 
squirrels, especially because some of them are modified to take long 
jumps like the flying-squirrels. The marsupials known as the 
1. Tasmanian w'olf,” and those termed “ native cats,” are flesh-eaters, 
and so analogous to non-marsupial carnivores—true dogs and cats, &c. 
There are insect-eating Australian beasts, called “bandicoots” 
(PrmiMe). comparable with non-marsupiul mseetivores, and there 
is a marsupial mole wonderfully modified for iinderground life like 
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( infpctivores, ungulates, &c., or whether all marsupials arose indepen¬ 
dently from originally non-marsupial ancestors. 

The former alternative was favoured by the late Professor Huxley 
in his Hunterian lecture of the subject, but the latter interpretation 
is the one we prefer. 

We will not delay, however, over this question, which for our pur¬ 
pose is but a subordinate side issue. We will but beg our readers’ 
attention to two main facts of marsupial organisation which directly 
bear upon the question, “ Did an Atlantis once exist or have the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans been mainly wliat they now are ever since 
the world was first peopled with animal life Y n 

The Australian Marsupials may be divided into three sets. (1.) 
One of these, of which the kangaroos, phalangers, and wombats may 
be token os types, have in the front of the lower jaw two long teeth, 
which extend forwards almost horizontally. This form of dentition 
(or tooth arrangement) is technically known as Diprotodont. 

But they have another character, and one much more peculiar, 
which relates to the structure of their hind feet. The second and 
third toes, in each case, are reduced in size and more or less com¬ 
pletely enclosed in one fold of skin. This character is incipient 
in the wombat, koala, and phalangers, but is found most completely 
developed in the kangaroo. Each of its hind limbs has (like that of 
an antelope or deer) but two large and conspicuous toes. They are, 
however, of unequal size, and the inner one, which is much the 
larger, bears a very long and strong claw. On the inner side of this 
large toe is what, at first sight, appears to be a very small one, ending 
in two minute claws placed side by side. An examination of the 
bones of the foot, however, shows that this slender and apparently 
two-clawed toe really consists of two exceedingly slender ones bound 
together in a common fold of skin. This bound-up condition of the 
second and third toes of the hind foot is technically termed st/hrinctifh'. 

(2.) The other set of Australian Marsupials—such as the* Tasma¬ 
nian wolf, the so-called native cats, and certain smaller lieasts, called 
phascogales—are distinguished from the former set by having neither 
a diprotodent dentition nor syndactyle feet. Every Australian beast 
which has a diprotodent dentition has alflOsL^^gckctyle foot. 

(3.) But those curious animals before mention***,^ “ bandicoots” 
(Pcramelidw), are not diprotodent, and yet have the fe * syndactyle, 
and in one of them this is carried to a very singular extreme, while its 
fore-feet are also so modified that they have procured for it the name 
of the “ Pig-footed Bandicoot.” These PentmvUdw may be reckoned 
as a third set. 

We began our rapid sketch of the Marsupials with the opossum 
from Virginia, but since then have said nothing about the American 
species of true opossums. To these we must now briefly return. 
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!Chey are thie Marsupials, and yet they are widely divergent from all ’ 
those 'which find their home in Australia and the islapds which 
approach it. They differ least, however, from the group containing 
the Tasmanian wolf and the so-called native cats, as, like them, the 
American opossums have neither a diprotodent dentition nor a syndao- 
tyle foot, both Gf which conditions have been absolutely characteristic 
of, and exclusively found in, Australia and certain islands in its 
vicinity. 

The deep and wide Atlantic ocean, therefore, which completely and 
absolutely divides every kind 1 2 of ape of the Old World from every 
kind of the very different apes of the New World, was also supposed 
equally to divide the isolated group of American opossums from every 
Marsupial possessing either a syndactyle foot or diprotodont teeth, ' 
and from every creature allied to the Tasmanian wolf or the native 
cats of Australia. The Australian region was a region utterly apart, 
and distinguished no less by the absence within its bounds of beasts 
found elsewhere,* than by its own peculiar animal population, and 
also by its remarkably exceptional flora. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, the American continent waft 
found to differ greatly with respect to its animal population as we 
descend from the north, through Central America, into the great 
forest region of Brazil and the plains of the Pampas. Only from Central 
America southwards do we find apes, ant-eaters, sloths, armadillos, a 
score of species of opossums, and also llamas. 

' These facts had long been familiar to naturalists when Mr. 11. J. 
Tomes received from Mr. Fraser a small animal about the size of a 
water shrew, which had been obtained from Ecuador. lie described 
it to the Zoological Society of London in I860, 3 under the name 
Jli/rarotfon fouliyinmix . lie had intendod to name it Sorexoiion, but the 
secretary of the Society, shocked at a name so composed of Greek and 
Latin, suggested that us f» pai; means a shrew, it might be called 
Hyramlon. This name, however, cannot stand, os it had been pre¬ 
viously applied to denote a fossil form allied to the rhinoceros. 

The new American species subsequently excited a great deal of 
interest, and Sir William Flower. K.C.B., did all that was possible to 
obtain a sight o^ppJ^Smen, which remained in Mr. Tomes’s posses¬ 
sion. It seeiJ^liowever, that it could not be extricated from the' 
entanglemeiK of its surroundings. A quarter of a century was 
0 destined to pass away without any gratification being given to the 
anxious wishes of naturalists for further information concerning the 
mysterious little visitor from South America. Quite recently, how- 

(1) Old-World monkeys have been introduced into one or two West Indian Islands 
by men, and have there ran wild. 

(2) The wild dog, or Dingo, was probably introduced by man. 

(3) See the Procmlingt of the Zoological Society for I860, p. 213. 
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everf Mr. Oldfield Thomas, F.Z.S., of the British Museum, received 
another wnn.11 beast, from Bogota, which he found to be a novelty 
brimful of interest. He recognised it as being closely allied to Mr. 
Tomes’s species; but as the name bestowed on it by the latter gentle¬ 
man could not stand, he described it, 1 at a meeting recently held by 
the Zoological Society, on December 17th, 1895, under the name of 
CtPHofcutch obmtruH. 

This little, apparently insignificant, mouse-like creature turns out to 
be an animal of extreme interest, for it affords strong evidence that what 
we now know as South America and Australia must have been con¬ 
nected, and the Atlantic at least bridged by dry land, if even nn 
Antarctic continent may not have existed, of which South America 
and Australia ore divergent and diverse outgrowths. 

The little animal so recently described by Mr. Thomas, like the 
allied form previously made known (very imperfectly) by Mr. Tomes, 
is in all respects undoubtedly and thoroughly marsupial; and not 
only marsupial, but marsupial with a diprotodout dentition. The fact 
is indeed a startling one, while it serves to prove that certain fossil 
remains previously made known by Senor Ameghino, of Buenos 
AyreB, were also marsupial and closely allied forms. 

But though the newly discovered beast haB its teeth formed on the 
type common to the phalangers and kangaroos, it has not the syndac- 
tyle foot. On the principles of evolution, therefore, it may be con¬ 
tended that, at the time when the kangaroo and phalanger-like 
dentition became developed as it now exists in the new mammal, 
“ syndactylism ” had not yet made its appearance. 

But, it maybe objected, “if there was this connexion between 
South America and Australia, why did not the true opossums enter 
Australia, and why are they not found there now (as also llamas); 
and why are not such creatures as the Tasmanian wolf and the native 
cats found in South America ? ” 

When we examine the e\idences of the post life of the world we 
become aw r are that true opossums once inhabited Europe, while 
there exist strong reasons for thinking that at one time South and 
North America were widely separated by the ocean. 

At that period of separation South^CfiNia^i was most likely 
entirely devoid of true opossums, which only d8tV»ded into it, 
with the llamas (originally northern types), at a loiq, subsequent 
period, after a junction with North America had been effected. 

In the earlier and detached condition of South America, it was 
probably much richer in Australoid forms of life, for Seiior Ameghino 
has of late given us reason to believe that creatures allied to the 
Tasmanian wolf and the so-called native cats did then inhabit it. 

(1) By the instrumentality of Mr. R. Lydekker, F.G.S., Mr. Oldfield Thomas not 
bang, unfortunately, well enough to himself appear at the meeting. 
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Altogether, then, the view which the erf sting distribution of nftr* 
supial animals and their fossil remains would seem to suggest may be 
expressed as follows:—At a very remote period, ages before the 
deposition of the tertiary rooks (which are superimposed on the 
chalk), there was in the Northern Hemisphere a widely diffused 
fauna of small marsupials, some rare survivors of which existed on 
even till the deposition of the chalk. They appear, then, to have 
receded till they found a home in Australia or South America, or 
in land between those two regions, or possibly in an Antarctic 
continent. Amongst them forms arose possessing a diprotodont 
dentition. 

After a certain lapse of time the Australian region become 
isolated, and then probably developed its rich and exclusively mar¬ 
supial fauna, not a few of the animals composing it gaining in some 
way a syndactyle foot. 

The then separated South America preserved its marsupial fauna, 
which may have been but a poor one, and which does not appear to 
have developed a syndactyle foot. But its population became as rich 
and almost as peculiar in certain directions as that of Australia did 
in others. 

Next came an elevation of land, uniting North America with 
South, resulting, as before mentioned, in an influx of Northern farms, 
the opossum amongst them, which multiplied its kind in rich forest 
regions and in fruitful plains abounding in insect food. 

During the lapso of these ages of ages multitudes of species doubt¬ 
less passed away and left no trace; but, nevertheless, abundant fossil 
treasures have been discovered which plainly tell us that the antece¬ 
dent fauna of both South America and Australia was an extremely 
rich one, and rich in forms resembling those which are there 
respectively to be found to-day. Gigantic kangaroos and wombats 
preceded their existing Australia representatives, as gTeat glyptodons 
and armadillos preceded in America the armadillos of to-day. 
Amidst the extinction of so many species and such vast geographical 
changes it seems remarkable indeed to find this humble shrew-like 
little beast, the Camolntcs of Mr. Oldfield Thomas, surviving, and so 
far as we yet k now.,A jtrtuL viving, such a wreck of worlds. This 
small dumb wpMK>f an age we cannot imagine testifies to us os 
efficiently, a^nconsciously, concerning a condition of the earth’s 
surface as it was before either South America or Australia could be 
^truly said to be—save as yet unseparated elements of a South 
Atlantio Continent. Until it was produced before the Bellows of 
the Zoological Society and their friends, few, we doubt if any, 
suspected or hoped that a survivor would ever appear upon the scene 
capable of bearing its dumb testimony to the former existence of 
what is now the long-lost Atlantis land. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

I.—DISRAELI ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Amid the strife of tongues raging over the educational problems of 
the hour, it may not be amiss to seek some disentanglement of their 
perplexities in the calm utterances of the late Lord Beaconsfield. 
“ Bom in a library, and trained from early childhood by learned men 
who did not share the passions and the prejudices of our political and 
social life,” 1 at once a patriot and a philanthropist, he e\er took the 
keenest interest in the moral and intellectual progress of the people, 
and could claim with justice that during the whole course of his 
public life he hod done everything in his power to promote the cause 
of popular education* In the course of his Parliamentary career, 
this “first of national objects,” as he described it, was constantly 
and eagerly discussed, and many sagacious judgments fell from his 
lips in the House of Commons and on public platforms, which only 
failed to attract general attention because they were too original 
and dispassionate to be considered effective for partisan and polemical 
purposes. The intellectual detachment and eomprohenshoness of 
view which militate against the immediate adoption of the forecasts 
of true statesmanship are, however, favourable to their c\entuiil 
acceptance. The prophet, widely misunderstood and rejected in his 
own age, becomes, very commonly, the guide and counsellor of a 
less prejudiced posterity. "Warnings, once ridiculed or disregarded, 
are seen to be justified in the light of subsequent events. And 
thus words of philosophic breadth and insight are reealled and 
cherished which hate l>een hitherto treated ns the mere common- 
place of controversy or haphazard ornaments of debate. 

The awakening of public interest in the tause of elementary 
education coincided, in a remarkable degree, with the time of Hr. 
Disraeli’s entrance into Parliamentary life. And he had not been 
two years in the House of Commons, before the appointment of a 
Committee of the Privy Council to syjmimster the grants, made 
since 18*33 in assistance of toluntaiy education of 

the poor, gave rise to various proposals and many abated debutes. 
Up to the time of the passing of the lieform Act nothing what¬ 
ever had been done by the State in furtherance of this object. An 
inquiry made in 1H1G by a committee- under the presidency of Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Brougham had, indeed, procured information as 
to existing agencies, and had thrown a strong light on the pre¬ 
eminent interest taken in the matter by tlio National Church. “A 

(1) Introduction to Lothair. 

(2) Speech at Edinburgh, Oct. 29, 1867. 
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circular letter ”—thus the Committee reported—“ has been addressed 
to all the clergy in England, Scotland, and Wales, requiring 
answers to queries. It is impossible to bestow too much commen¬ 
dation upon the alacrity shown by these reverend persons in oom- 
with this requisition, and the honest zeal which they dis¬ 
played to promote the great object of universal education is truly 
worthy of the pastors of the people, and the teachers of that Gospel 
which was to be preached to the poor.” 1 2 From the year 1833 on 
annual grant of £20,000, for building purposes only, was divided 
between the National Sooiety and the British and Foreign Society 
in aid of voluntary efforts made respectively by the Church and 
Nonconformist bodies, as represented by these associations. In 
1838, when on equal grant of £500 for the purpose of inspection 
invited by the Government was offered to these societies, it was 
discovered, after careful inquiry, that 690 schools were at that time 
being maintained by the Church of England, against 167 estab¬ 
lished by Nonconformists on an “ unsectarian ” basis. 

Such had been the exertions and sacrifices made by the State on 
the one hand, and voluntary effort on the other, when Lord Brougham 
introduced, in June, 1839, a Bill for inaugurating a universal system 
of Educational Boards throughout the country, with provision for 
that “ undenominational ” instruction in the Bible, which was actually 
established (with permission to omit religious teaching altogether) 
tliirty years after by Mr. Gladstone’s Government. This and similar 
proposals were frustrated by the general outcry aroused by their 
manifest injustice, and which found expression in the series of reso¬ 
lutions, carried a month later by the Primate, by a majority of nearly 
two to one in the Upper House, after a similar proposal, made by 
Lord Stanley in the Commons, had only failed of success by five* 
votes. It would seem to have been during the debate upon this, 
motion, which took the form of an amendment to the vote for Educa¬ 
tion, that Mr. Disraeli delivered what is considered by many the 
most characteristic and effective of his earlier speeches in Parlia¬ 
ment* Professing himself an advocate of National Education, he* 
strongly deprecated the usurpation by the State of a “ paternal ” 
attitude in the supormjprfSJRje and control of educational effort. When, 
he came to exJpH^nto facts, it appeared to him that the cause of' 
education ojfSd but little to such interference. It appeared that the* 
State had done little or nothing, and that nearly all that had been 
done had been effected by public aid and individual enterprise. The* 

(1) Nearly seventy yean lflter.it may be remembered that Mr. Mnndella gimilaziy 
testified that “ the clergy were the best supporters of education, and took ihe greatpst 

1 interest in it.”—Daily News, Deo. 22, 1884. 

(2) June 20,1839. “ By universal consent the best speech on our side,*’ wrote the* 
orator to his sister. It was warmly oommended by the Archbishop of Canterbury* 
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iSi&te in this country had not formed a single road, built a single 
bridge, or dug a single canal. Society should be strong, but the 

* State weak. To diminish the duties of the ditizen was to imperil the 

* rights of the subject. He ascribed to these principles the realisation 
in this country of the two greatest blessings of social life—liberty and 
•order. A despotic government might insure order, a republic might 
Afford liberty; but the combination of liberty and of order—order not 
disturbed by national injustice, and liberty not disturbed by popular 
outrage—had been realised in England alone. The chief character¬ 
istics of the English people had long been known as independence, 
self-reliance, caution, and enterprise, and these they owed to their 
system of self-government. But it was now wished to return to that 
system of society which was an indication of a barbarous age, but 
which had gained for itself the epithet of “paternal.” Wherever 
they found a paternal government they found a State education. 1 
Take China, take Persia, take Austria—the China of Europe—take 
Prussia—the equivalent of Persia—and there it would be seen that 
the most perfect systems of national education were to be found. Yet 
where everything was left to the Government the subject became a 
machine. He therefore opposed the system on account at its tendency 
to injure their national character. He was an advocate for national 
education, but it did not follow that he should also be an advocate 
for State education—there was a great distinction between the two. 
For educational purposes, the organization provided by the Church 
was strong enough, with due support from the State. Her short¬ 
comings had indeed been cast in her teeth, but if the Church hod 
done little for the education of the country, which he questioned, what 
had the State done P 

“ I believe,*’ be concluded, “ the great object which every English statesman 
ought to have in view is to encourage the habits of self-government amongst 
the people; and it is because I consider the proposition which has been sub¬ 
mitted to our consideration as hostile to the acquisition of those habits that I 
oppose the scheme. I believe that it is an axiom in civil policy that in exact 
proportion as we curtail the duties of citizens we imperil the rights of subjects. 

It is always the State and never Society—always machinery and nover sym¬ 
pathy. By a system of State education all w quld be thrown into the same mint, 
and all would come out with the same impies^M^fiuporscription. Wo may 
have a bloated mechanical prosperity; we may ; wo may make 

railroads; but when the age of passion comes, when thos&intercstB are in 
motion, and those feelings stirring which will shake society to its contra—then 
we shall see what will become of the votaries of State education. We shall theni^ 
see whether the people have received the same sort of education which was ad- 


(1) With this may be oompared the Speaker’s words uttered thirty-five years after in 
the House of Commons (June 16, 1874). “ Wherever was found what was colled a 
paternal government was found a State education. It had been discovered that the 
beet way to insure implicit obedience was to commence tyranny in the nursery.” 
Hr. Disraeli’s earliest and latest utterances on this subject are completely consistent. 
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vocated and supported so nobly by William of Wykeham; by him who^ud! 
schools and founded and endowed colleges. Who, I would ask, built ourVii- 

* entries P Did they spring from a system of 1 2 central organisation P * Who 
built our colleges, churches, and cathedrals P Do we owe them to a system of 

* centralisation * propounded and supported by the State ? . . . The time will 
come, if you persist in your present course, when you will find that you have 
revolutionised the English character, and when that is effected, you can no 
longer expect English achievements.” 

- Novel as the views advanced by the speaker may have appeared at 
the time, they expressed his settled convictions, and were reiterated 
nearly thirty years later when very similar schemes for Universal 
Education were advocated by “ Liberal ” statesmen. 

“Tho issuo that has been raised,” observed Mr. Disraeli, “touches yery 
great principles and affects the character of the nation. I would say myself I 
do not believe that in this United Kingdom any monotonous form of education,, 
founded on a compulsory principle of forcing every part of the country to adopt 
the some system, will be successful. I am not able to agree that the same 
system ought to bo extended to every part of her Majesty’s d ominions , and to 
admit that the British nation generally is an uneducated one.” 1 

His preference for voluntary agencies was strongly and consistently 
maintained. In the National Church he recognised an inspiring 
force which had already effected great things for the instruction of 
the people, and which was capable of rendering still greater service 
in the future to the growing population committed to her maternal 
core. 

“ Though we have lived during the last quarter of a century in times not very 
favourable to the Church,” he remarked in 1862, “ though the Church has gone 
through great trials during that period, and has trials even at the present 
moment, not morely from its avowed enemies, still I think the Church may 
congratulate herself upon the whole on what she bna accomplished in the educa¬ 
tion of the people. It is possible that the means which have been at tho com- 
mnnd of tho Church may be reduced. It is possible that there may be fresh 
assaults upon tho machinery by which tho State has assisted the Church in 
that great effort, but I think that no impartial man can shut his eyes to the 
conviction that tho Church of England during tho last twenty-five years has 
obtained a command over the education of the people which, fifty years ago, 
could not have been contemplated, and so much having been done, we have 
no right to believe that tho command will be diminished. On the contrary, 
whatever may tho State, I express my belief that the in¬ 

fluence of the C^Mffiver the education of the poople will increase.” 1 

A year lliore he had spoken in the same sense. 

“It is impossible that the education of tho people of this country can he 
carried too for, if it is founded on sound principles, and in proportion as it 
is so extended the influence of the Church of England will he increased. . . • 


(1) Speech at Edinburgh, Oct. 29, 1867. 

(2) Speech at High Wycombe, Oct. 80, 1862. 
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<Tor the greater the population, and the higher the education of the people, 
the^ore they will require a refined worship, a learned theology, an inde¬ 
pendent priesthood, and a sanctuary hallowed by the associations of historic 
•gee .” 1 2 3 

Persuaded as he was that it was “ of the utmost importance that 
the Church should not in any way compromise her legitimate position 
with reference to the education of the people, obtained by natural 
causes and sanctioned by law,”* Mr. Disraeli refused, at the same time, 
to admit that the use of formularies constituted any reasonable objec¬ 
tion to the religious instruction imparted in her schools, nor could 
he perceive how, without such formularies, any security would 
be afforded for the teaching of Christianity at all. His views on 
this point were set forth very fully and clearly in the House of 
Commons, when it was proposed to relax the subscription to the 
Prayer Book and Articles of Eeligion required from the clergy under 
the Act of Uniformity. “ How,” he demanded, “ can you have a 
Church without a creed, articles, formularies, and a subscription ? If 
we are to have a Church without articles, creeds, or formularies, we 
shall have the most pmicious and the most dangerous institution 
which ever yet existed in any country, the means of which for evil, 
under the disposition of able men, are entirely incalculable. It is the 
boast of this country' that in politics it has reconciled order with 
liberty. "What in its religious affairs is a greater triumph than that 
it has combined orthodoxy with toleration?” 8 Speaking at Oxford in 
the following year he pointed out that the objection to creeds and 
formularies was a natural one as coming from a sceptical and secu¬ 
larising party, “because creeds and articles of faith cannot exist 
without acknowledging the principle of inspiration and the practice 
of miracles,” and that it could only serve the interests of such a 
party. Again in 1870. when the proposal of Mr. ('owper Temple 
was adopted by Mr. Gladstone’s government, he deprecated the 
timid and temporising policy which has proved so fruitful of con¬ 
tention. 

“ So far I am concerned, I am far from agreeing with some honourublo 
gentlemen in their objection and suspicions as to what arc called religious 
formularies. I believe that religious fonnularidSdetj^been of groat advantage 
—that they have been securities for religious froedom^SftleJ^rreuteHt bulwark 
we hu\c against religious fanaticism; and I hardly know what^Lpld have lieon 
the condition of this country if the Church of England had not wen fortified, 

and guarded, and to a certain degree restricted by religious formularies. 

Dissension must be the necessary consoquonce of the course we are now called 
upon to follow.” 4 


(1) Speech at Aylesbnry, Nov. 14, 1861. 

(2) Speech at Oxford, Nov. 25, 18G4. 

(3) Speech on Hr. Buxton's Motion, June 0,1883. 

(4) Speech on Sir S. Northcote’s Amendment, June 30, 1870. 
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That the acceptance of the unhappy “ Compromise ” constitute^ a* 
fatal fault in Mr. Forster’s Bill, was apparent to the Conservative 
leader from the first. Up to the moment of its sudden incorporation 
into a measure, which had already been four months before Parlia¬ 
ment, he had kept silence, but Mr. Gladstone’s unexpected announce¬ 
ment on the House going into Committee, 1 brought Linn immediately 
to his feet. 

“ I can see,” lie exclaimed, “ nothing but the utmost difficulty in the course 
which has been indicated by the Government. » . . I understand it is agreed on 
both sides of the House that we ore to recognise the determination of the great 
majority of tho people of this country, that national education is to be a reli¬ 
gious education. . . . Then if wo are to liavo a religious education, I am at a 
loss to understand how it is to be secured by the change which the right hon. 
gentleman has notified to-night. . . . We arc called upon to consider an alto¬ 
gether new Bill. . . . As far as I can ascertain from the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman tho new scheme would be this—that although no creed nor 
oatochism of any denomination is to bo introduced, yet tho schoolmaster would 
have the power and opportunity of teaching, enforcing, and explaining the 
Holy Scripture when ho loads. Now ho cannot do that without drawing some 
inferences and somo conclusions, and what will thoso inferences and conclusions 
be but dogmas ? They may not bo the opinions of tho roctor, nor of the Pres¬ 
byterian minister, nor of tho Nonconformist minister, but they are the opinions 
of tho schoolmaster. You are contemplating tho establishment of a doss who 
must bo endowed with groat abilities, and who certainly will have to perform 
most important functions, and to exercise greut powers, and I want to know, in 
the present state of affairs, where these schoolmasters are to be found P You 
will not entrust the priest or the presbyter with tho privilege of expounding tho 
Holy Scriptures to the scholars; but for that purj>OBO you are inventing and 
establishing a ww sacerdotal class. Tho schoolmaster who will exercise these 
functions, and who will occupy this position, will be a member of a class which 
will, in the future, exorcise an extraordinary influence ui>on the history of Eng¬ 
land, and upon tho conduct of Englishmen.” 11 1 understand,” urged the 
speaker a fortnight later, “ that wo are to leave the schoolmasters to the almost 
unrestricted development of their religious feelings and views. I agree with 
the right hon. gentleman that it is quite impotsiblo and most impolitic to 
attempt by legislation to restrict the action of schoolmasters in that resect, but 
I want to know why should the result of the umostiicted influence of school¬ 
masters, with regard to subjects of roligious instruction, be less productive of 
religious animosity and discord than the original plan of tho Government, which 
left to the school boards tho determination of the general denominational course 
which should be adopted T ” 

In an org^iiRpi0f^freat perspicuity and power, elaborated with 
much care aaKdetail, Mr. Disraeli demonstrated the futility of the 
solution of tne religious difficulty which hod been embraced by the 
w m Government with such impetuosity, “ evading all difficulties by loose 
phrases to which none can annex a precise idea, and which, when 
attempted to be carried into practice by a practical people like the 
English, will end in the utmost mischance, and result in public dis¬ 
appointment and mortification.” 

(1) June 16, 1870. , . 
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cWhen these warnings were uttered, the plausible system of “ un- 
denominationalism ” was as yet untried in the balance of public 
experience, to be found wanting, as we know, even in the estimation 
of its former advocates. The hollowness, however, of the much 
vaunted and hastily accepted “ compromise,” discerned from the first 
by Mr. Disraeli, soon became apparent. The Rev. W. Rogers, Rector 
of Bishopsgate, “ a Liberal of Liberals,” according to his own pro¬ 
fession, whose objections were based on considerations of common 
sense rather than of theology (his indifference to which is proverbial), 
advocated, even on the first London School Board, its abolition in favour 
of a strictly secular education. “ I cannot imagine,” he writes, in his 
amusing Urmia ixeenccs * ‘ anything more absurd than that a teacher should 
read * without note and comment,’ as it is called, a passage from the 
Bible, and that the children shouldbe expected to profit by it. The ‘ with¬ 
out note and comment ’ people, in their anxiety to ward off prosely- 
tism, seem to have forgotten that if there is one book in the world 
which demands more explanation than another, it is the Bible. 1 And 
so if nothing else is possible than such a feeble and useless compro¬ 
mise os this, I would, in the interest of the Bible itself, not have it 
read at all.” “ Here in London,” he adds, “ the duty was cast upon 
the teachers, and the ridiculous ‘ without note and comment ’ rule w r as 
not made. The teacher is thus the instructor of the children in re¬ 
ligious knowledge. I cast no reflection upon the teachers when I 
doubt whether much of the information they impart lias anything to 
do with religion at all. They teach Scripture history, which is a 
thing veiy different.” . . . I am a great believer in the old-fashioned 
Church Catechism. I wonder whether those who sneer at it have 
always read it. I fancy not. It is, rightly interpreted, a most prac¬ 
tical document, but without interpretation, not w f orth teaching or 
learning.” 

Expressions of dissatisfaction with “ School Board Religion ” have 
become common enough. It is now seven years since Mrs. Bcsant, 
having rejected Christianity on account of its miraculous ground¬ 
work, and soon to pass from Agnostic platforms into that “ flitting 
scene of spiritual phantasmagoria,” which, os Mr. Disraeli pointed out 
in his speech at Oxford,* is the natural spiritual pilgrim¬ 

ages ” unguided by the torch of Divine ltevelaS?»fl®CSiB descrilwl the 
system adopted by the London School Board, of whhji she had re¬ 
cently become a member. 

11 The result of Unsoctarian teaching is to establish a new form of religion 
which haB nothing in common with Historical Christianity, or any other form of 

' (1) “ There are but few of us," remarked Mr. Disraeli, 11 who road chapters in either 
the Old or the NewTeHtament who do not require oomment, and sometimes oonaiderable 
comment upon them."— Speech %n Home of Cmmono, June 16, 1870. 

(2) November 26, 1864. 
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Christian teaching. By taking away every thing to which anyone objects^they 
leave something which is really worthless. Thoy say they will have no Creed 
and no Catechism, and the result is that every teacher is his own Greed and his 
own Catechism. The result of Unseotarian teaching is a colourless residuum, 
which I should think would be as objectionable to the earnest Christian as it is 
contemptible to the earnest unbeliever.” 

The u misshapen beast,” against which Mr. Riley has taken lance 
in hand, now appears even in the eyes of the veteran politician who 
first turned it loose among the children of the poor, to be no other 
than “ a moral monster.” And the uncommissioned and irresponsible 
priesthood, endowed without stint or limit from the rates and taxes of 
the people to impart “ the lifeless, boiled down, mechanical, unreal 
religious teaching which is prevalent in Board Schools,” 1 is now by 
the cont uma cious resistance of thousands of its members to the efforts 
of the “ lawful authority ” set over it, to ensure the teaching of the 
fundamental doctrine of Our Lord’s Divinity, manifesting just that 
attitude which Mr. Disraeli’s prescience discerned as likely to be ere 
long developed in the ranks of the “ new sacerdotal class,” which has 
been established in the service of a “ State Education.” 

The usefulness and necessity of formularies has been lately pointed 
out by the Prime Minister, in temperate and convincing language, 
which well illustrates the argument of his former colleague. 

“ Tho compromise was founded upon an error, and was bound in tho long run 
to fail in its effect. It was trying again on experiment which the Christian 
Church had already tried. The Christian Church began practically without 
formularies, and as time went on they adoptod them to prevent teachers from acting 
against their trust, and teaching doctrine other than that which was the doctrine 
of the Church. A wall, or a hedge, is not an admirable thing, but it saves the 
garden that is inside from being desolated, and therefore, the wall or the hedge 
has to be maintained. 2 The devisers of the Cowper Temple Clause thought that 
they could get rid of the religious difficulty by getting rid of the formularies. 
But the worst of knocking down the walls and formularies bo that everybody 
may get in, is that not only tho doctrines, which only belong to advanced 
Christian teaching can be shut out of consideration, but that teaching of an un¬ 
sound character upon doctrines that are absolutely fundamental and essential to 
the Christian religion—if you strike down all formularies—you have no guar¬ 
antee that theso doctrines will not bo taught, and, as you know well, that fa no 
theoretical difficulty.” 3 

Jealousy of ^J^P^fforts to fulfil her mission as “ the spiritual 
and intellec^fTtrainer of the people,” was the real obstacle to a satis¬ 
factory setflement of Educational Problems, and this was alluded to 

* (1) Lord Salisbury’s Bpeeoh at Newport, October 7, 1885. 

(2) A r emar kable confirmation of this is given in the following extract from the 
autobiography of Richard Baxter, recording one of his latest utterances. "Iain much 
more sensible of the evil of schism and of tho separating humour, and of gathering 
parties, than I was heretofore. For the ofleots have Bhown us the mischief. We feel 
now how those are mistaken that think the way for the Church’s unity is to dig up the 
h pA .1 and let all loose, that every man in religion may do what he lists.” 

(8) The ontire speech will repay careful study at the present juncture. 
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^byithe leader of the Opposition in his remarkable Speech on Consti¬ 
tutional Principles, delivered at Manchester nearly two years after 
the passing of Mr. Forster’s Act” 

"Nothing,'* he said, “ is more surprising to me than the plea on which the 
present outcry is made against the Church of England. 1 could not believe 
that in the nineteenth century the charge against the Church of England should 
be that churchmen, and especially the clergy, had educated the people. If I 
were to fix on one circumstance more than another which redounded to the 
honour of Churchmen, it is that they should fulfil this noble office, and next to 
being 'the stewards of Divine mysteries,' I think the greatest distinction of 
the dergy is the admirable manner in which they have devotod their lives and 
their fortunes to this first of national objects. 1 I have due and groat respect for 
the Nonconformist body. I acknowledge their services to their country; and 
though I believe that the political reasons which mainly called them into exist¬ 
ence have entirely ceased, it is impossible not to treat with consideration a body 
which has been eminent for its conscience, its learning, and its patriotism. 
So far as I am concerned, if I could have found that in the Education Act any 
injustice had been done to the Nonconformists, I should have voted with them. 
But after puzzling my mind on the subject I am at a loss to discover a single 
ground for their complaints. I must express my mortification that from a feel¬ 
ing of envy, or at least of piquo, the Nonconformist body, rather than assist the 
Church in their groat enterprise, should absolutely have become the partisans of 
a merely secular education. I hold that a national system of education not 
founded on the recognition of the Providential Government of tho world would 
lead to national disaster, and I feci confident that it is impossible to stop at that 
mere recognition. The human mind will arrive at conclusions which you may 
call formularies and dogmas, and proscribe by Acts of Parliament, but the con¬ 
science of man is more powerful than Acts of Parliament, and I am persuaded 
a system of National Education which repudiates tho religious instincts of our 
nature will be tho greatest of failures, but more fatal to the State than to the 
Church. I should like, on this subject, to see the Church and tho Noncon¬ 
formists work together, but I trust, whatever may be the result, the country 
will stand by the Church in its efforts to maintain the religious education of the 
people.” 

The error of the Nonconformists referred to above lias been since 
admitted publicly by one, at least, of their leading representatives. 
“ I do not hesitate to say,” confessed Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, in 
1892, “that the most awful mistake the religious Nonconformists 
made was when they accepted a secular platform for national educa¬ 
tion; ” and the same authority assures t “ as a matter of fact 
to-day all the great Nonconformist bodies of EnpSy have now by 
express vote of their Assemblies repudiated the secular^osition alto¬ 
gether.” However this may he, the consequences of Nonconformist 
agitation in 1870 still confront us in the dissatisfaction and distrust 
with which the religious teaching given in Board Schools is widely 
regarded, and the sense of injustice and undeserved obstruction which 

(1) The history of these efforts and of the progress of "Elementary Education ” la 
England and Wales has been recently related by the Doan of St. Paul's in a volume 
bearing that title, and puUiahed by the National Society. 
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was so unmistakably exhibited among Churchmen of all classes duiing 
the late General Election. The compromise which Mr. Disraeli from 
the first so steadily resisted, has failed to secure Christian teaching, 
while it has been the exciting cause of much unseemly strife and 
animosity; and the unwholesome rivalry which it has occasioned 
between the two classes of schools, has been not less injurious to the 
cause of educational progress than irritating to the ratepayers and 
perplexing to the parents. Meanwhile the Church has not only* 
retained, but even extended, her influence over the education of the 
people in the faoe of all difficulties and drawbacks; and the words of 
the two Archbishops, addressed primarily to their own communion,' 
may well awake an echo in the national conscience, and appeal to the 
sympathies of all unbiassed friends of education:—- 

“ We make no claim on behalf of the voluntary schools for excep¬ 
tional indulgence. We ask for that equal treatment which will 
enable us to maintain the vast system of voluntary schools, which, 
saving the public exchequer at least two millions a year, has borne the 
chief burden of the education of the labouring population. We seek 
a wider measure of justice in that competition with Board Schools 
which lias been forced on us against the original intent of the Act of 
1870. The situation is not so difficult as in 1871, when anxious 
Cliurclunen predicted that after ten years not a single voluntary school 
would be left. The return of our Committee shows that in these 
twenty-four years the attendance in voluntary schools has doubled, 
the voluntary contributions have doubled, and there ore more children 
in Voluntary Schools than in Board Schools; that within the last two 
and a half years more than half a million has been freely spent in 
meeting structural and sanitary demands. The school buildings are 
in a better condition than they have ever been before.” 1 

Mr. Disraeli’s anticipations have indeed been justified. Is it too * 
much to hope that, at the present favourable opportunity, his aspiration 
that “ the country will stand by the Church in her efforts to maintain 
the religious oducation of the people,” may likewise be fulfilled P Her 
motive in these efforts deserves to be recognised at length as a dis¬ 
interested desire to eontrib^e, within her rightfid province, to the 
national welfnru^)iir r s!ie hoods her Master’s charge to feod His 
lambs —a mopfo expressed in the noble words of the Primate: “ There 
- is nothing s#ular but sin. . . . The scop of faith is human life, the 
0 scope of the Church of England is the life of Englishmen.” 

James W. Hoste. 

(1) Advice of the Archbishops upon the report of the Committee appointed by them 
in 1391 to consider the present position of Voluntary Schools. 
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The farewell speech of Lord George Hamilton to the members of the 
London School Board gave to them and to the public at large the 
exceedingly valuable criticism of on authority altogether above and 
beyond the strife of party feeling. From his position os Chairman 
Lord George had every opportunity of observing and judging the 
work, both internal and external, and the result of his observations 
has enabled him to point at once to the great obstoole to satisfactory 
results. “ I will frankly tell the Board what I consider to be the 
strong and weak points of the system. Here you have to discharge 
the function not of one School Board, but practically of eleven School 
Boards, and the system of School Board administration is most 
centralized and concentrated.” And he then goes on to mention the 
Board's custom of appointing large Committees and of insisting on 
placing before them an enormous mass of detail which party spirit 
demands shall be debated and fought over, instead of being disposed 
of. Lord George pays, indeed, a well-deserved tribute to those mem¬ 
bers whose individual work and devotion keep the unwieldy Educa¬ 
tional machine going,but as he truly says: “London is growing; 
and as London grows, so the Board must grow and the work must 
increase, and if it increases beyond a certain point, such a strain will 
be put upon individual members as to prevent any except those who 
are able to give up the whole of their timo to the duties, from taking 
part in School Board work.” Again, he said on another occasion: 
“ In my opinion, the cumulative vote tended to exceptionally heavy 
educational expenditure in London and elsewhere, inasmuch as it 
enabled any number of enthusiastic faddists in a particular locality, 
by working together, to secure the return of their own representative.” 
That such is the result, a glance at the composition of the first’ Board 
in 1870 and of the present one will conclusively show. In those early 
days many of the members were men of .Expe rience in Local Govern¬ 
ment (os it was then understood): Cliairai^N^L^mrter Sessions, 
members of Vestries and of Boards of Guardians, wEn^ere habitually 
in touch with all sorts and conditions of men—the veryV ssence of a 
good administrative Board. Now, after twenty-five years, each 
triennial election has resulted in the return of nfore and more “ fad¬ 
dists,” of men and women pledged on party platforms to promote as 
far as in them lies some special object or craze, tho relation of which 
to Elementary Education, as understood by Mr. Forster, is very diffi¬ 
cult to discover. To these enthusiasts the practical work of the Board 
and its Committees is only important in so far as it affords them a 
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peg on which to display their private banner; and, owing toll 
lamentable freedom of debate, a question of ordinary repairs to a 
school, or a new description of umbrella rack, or the size of a piece of 
linoleum for a teacher’s room may develop into a disquisition on 
socialism, the union rate of wages, temperance teaching, and pos¬ 
sibly even the ethics of Christianity! Doubtless, many valuable 
speeches ore made on these occasions, many interesting opinions are 
advanced; but when the original question is put to the vote, it is apt 
to have become obscured, and is probably referred back for further dis¬ 
cussion a week hence. In the same way, members who have been sent 
to the Board to push one of the many “ fads ” of the day are naturally 
too much occupied with their special hobby to give the business paper 
before them more than a glance, and having little interest in, and 
less knowledge of, the schemes proposed, are reduced to voting on 
merely party lines, thereby abrogating their right to a voice in the 
great questions of Expenditure and Administration. For practically 
it is only these two questions which really interest the London rate¬ 
payer; the religious discussions of the Board, their midnight sit¬ 
tings, even the popular piano or violin schemes do no more than arrest 
his attention for a moment: what comes home to him and remains an 
ever-present grievance is the Bate! Board succeeds Board, and each 
is more progressive in the matter of expense than the last—impelled 
thereto by the combined and increasing demands made by the Educa¬ 
tion Department, until it is impossible to se])orate extravagance from 
the natural growth of Elementary Education. As matters stand, 
therefore, the Bate asked for by the Board is applied to so many 
objects outside and beyond the original Elementary Education, that 
it Becms only fair to point out to the ratepayer that his one shilling 
in the pound does purchase more than what was ever intended for the 
cliildxen of London, and that the Education Department and others 
are responsible for the “ extras.” 

In the many criticisms which have been passed on the Board’s 
expenditure great stress has always been laid on the excessive salaries 
paid-to the teachers, and the extravagant nature of the school build¬ 
ings. little heed has beentpken of the amount of extra work of 
which the SchooUlgfipJnorLondon has gratuitously become pos¬ 
sessed : gratuitomiypbocause in no case (except in the case of the 
Joint* Commitile on Manual Training) has the Board ever considered 
extfa time and expense involved by the new duties of which the 
^ Education Department, the Home Office, and the Poor Law Board 
are only-too glad to be relieved. Nor lias there ever been a quid pro 
quo . More work, more responsibilities have been added: and all at 
the expense of the rates to a body which is practically under the 
control of no department of the State. It is interesting to investi¬ 
gate how this canm about. In the early stages of the Board’s work 
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great praise Was justly bestowed on the work of its Statistical Com*" 
mittee, “ which made a careful census on the basis of the Government 
census of 1871.” Having made for the first time a thorough educational 
census “they established an organization for carrying out their compul¬ 
sory Bye-Laws;” and the increase in attendance in 1872-3, when com¬ 
pulsion had fairly got to work, was more than double the increase in 
1871-72. So for, so good; the “ man in the street ” was quite satisfied 
that a good beginning had been made: more children were brought 
into school: and he was not inclined to cavil at on expenditure which 
was on the whole very moderate. But surely now was the time for the 
Home Office to be approached or oven to step in, and in acknowledg¬ 
ment of the excellent work done for them to ask eaoh year for 
an estimate of the probable cost of this new expenditure, which should 
not fall on the ratepayer under the deceptive title of Elementary 
Education. In 1879, however, the Bve-Laws Committee in issuing 
its report took occasion (as a sort of excuse for the then rather large 
expenditure) to allude to the “ Salaries of visitors (by far the heaviest 
item in the expenditure) being nearly three-quarters of the whole ex¬ 
penditure upon the Bye-Laws.” It is true that in 1874 the Board of 
that time decided to apportion the number of children per visitor at 
about 3,000. But this was when the work was quite new, when then* 
was a deficiency of School places, and when compulsion was difficult 
to enforce “ in the huge complicated and migratory population of the 
metropolis.” It was an Educational war that was to be waged 
against the poverty and ignorance of the }mrents. A strong army of 
visitors or “ Boardmen ” were engaged, not for all time, but to combat 
these at the outset, and skirmish in the hitherto unknown streets and 
dark alleys of bad neighbourhoods. 

But it was not only by the establishment of new Board Schools 
that the Bye-Law’s work was helped. Already in the “ Elementary 
Education Act, 1870,” power was given to a School Board to appoint 
officers to bring children before two Justices or a Magistrate, in order 
that they might be sent to an Industrial School: and the first step 
taken by the School Board for London was to enter into arrangements 
with voluntary Industrial Schools threpnrhout the country. "When 
the Board found thut the accommodation in eX$*%gj‘Schools was not 
sufficient, the Board Industrial Schools at Brentwood and Upton 
House, and the ship Hhaftenhury at Grays were starffid, “and an 
additional staff of Industrial Officers entertained.” Their duties urev* 
so well described in the first Social Report of the Industrial Schools 
Committee that it is worth quoting in extern). 

“ Since the appointment of these officers the magistrates have found it con¬ 
venient to make use of their services to inquire into the great majority of cases 
of juvenile delinquency brought before them by tho police-constuble; and, in 
addition, private individuals largely avail theinselvos of the sorvices of the 
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officers in oases which come under their notice. Alter the cases have \k*m 
investigated by the officers they ore brought weekly before a Sub-Committee of 
the Industrial Schools Committee. Every case is carefully read over, and con¬ 
sidered, and a decision given. The general result is that the whole working of 
the Industrial Schools Act in London is now under the supervision of the 
School Board." 

So that up to 1879 the School Board for London hod not only 
formed a “ Census Department,” hut also established an Educational 
Police: and pari passA with the expenditure of the Statistical Com¬ 
mittee went up year by year that of the Industrial Schools. So that 
if Lady Day, 1879, may be taken as a fair date when the work of the 
School Board for London may be said to have got into working order, 
and a comparison of expenditure made with Lady Day 1895, the two 
totals work out for Bye-Laws and Industrial Schools combined for 
1879 £48,862, for 1895 £90,070. 

But it must not be thought that the School Board for London has 
not occasionally “ winced ” at the increased demands it makes under 
this head on the ratepayers. In 1889 the then Chairman reported 
that “ He was not prepared to say that judicious reforms might not be 
carried out in the Bye-Laws Department. He looked forward to 
their being able to do with fewer officers.” Of course, too, there have 
been Special Committees appointed to consider the whole question of 
the Bye-Laws Administration, the last in 1891 which, recommend¬ 
ing an increase in salaries all round, goes on to say: “ With this 
increase in School population there has been a corresponding addition 
both as to the amount and the responsibility of a Superintendent’s 
work. A Superintendent of visitors is practically the head of a large 
department having the control of a large number of visitors and 
office staff : besides which he is brought into contact with the mem¬ 
bers for. his Division, who are subject to change every three years, 
and who, for their knowledge of Divisional work, must, in the first 
instance, to a great extent depend upon the experience and knowledge 
of the Superintendents.” Here speaks the permanent official, whose 
idea of the greatest good to the greatest number is in annual increase 
of numbers and salary of his staff. In fact, let him speak far him¬ 
self in a recent Tifrmnnfd fofTi further increase of salary:— 

“ Practically, 4^!ro regarded as tho Chief Official Representatives of the 
Board in our i^Spective Divisions, not only by Magistrates, with whom we are 
in such constant intercourse, but by Local Authorities, Boards of Guardians, 
^ Rescue Societies, and other Philanthropic and Social Organizations having for 
their object the amelioration of the condition of the poor of London. Our 
position, necessarily of comparative isolation in the midst of our duties, renders 
it obligatory constantly to exercise independent, immediate and correct judg¬ 
ment in many matters of importance, rendering our position one of constant 
(drain and anxiety." 

On the other hand, only this year the National Association of 
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Voluntary Teachers in London regretted “ the present unsatisfactory 
school attendance in the Metropolis, and believes muoh of the» 
irregularity is owing to the School Board Superintendents devoting 
their energies to the multiplication of new schools rather than to the 
filling of old ones.” What are the facts ? Since 1891 and the 

Free Education Act,” regularity of attendance lias crept up in London 
from 77*7 per cent, to 79-8 per cent.; but everyone admits this is 
not good enough. “ The statistics of attendance and of regularity 
in the French schools are remarkable. ... In December, 1894, 
there were 94 per cent, scholars present in the higher grade schools; 

90 per cent, in the primary schools, and 80 per cent, in the infant 
schools.” So that while in France the school attendance officers get 
the children to school, in London the School Board officers are con¬ 
stantly conferring with magistrates and exercising independent 
judgment on abstruse questions of philanthropy. Were the duties 
of these visitors or “ Boardmen M better defined and limited to the 
work far which they were originally intended, an economy would be 
at onoe effected, and the more purely philanthropic object might be 
safely left to the many charitable institutions which no body of 
officials has yet been able to render unnecessary. Such societies 
would do the w r ork ns well, and certainly cheafier. 

But if duties that -were originally not intended to fall to the 
School Board for London have been thus lightly undertaken, how 
has the legitimate work in the two great spending dejmrtments been 
(Anied out, viz., in the Work* Ikpartment and in the School Manage¬ 
ment Committee ? 

In 1874 the first London School Board took steps to erect 99 
schools. These ore the schools which ure now known as the old 
schools (as if they had been built in the lust century), and which 
the ratepayers ore now being taxed for rebuilding. The present 
Chairman of the Works Committee thus describes some of them. 

“ Great difficulties have been met with in carrying out much needed 
improvements to a veiy large number of old (?) schools to bring 
them up to modem requirements. . . . For more time and labour is 
spent both in preparing plans and i^ourrying out the work of 
enlarging an old school than in derignirift^^g^uiilding a new 
school.” It is well that the Board have the ratepayers to fall back 
upon to provide this extra expenditure which is now mixed up 
with the ordinary expenditure as to be difficult to estimate. But ^ 
that the sum is very la#ge goes ‘without saying. But why was there 
such a hurry to build these 99 schools Y As an experimental 
work and bristling with details, common-sense demanded extreme 
caution in fixing on a site, and in planning a new school; but in the 
hurry there was bad planning, which lias now to be corrected. In 
1888 there was a special Committee of the Bonrd to inquire into the 
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work of the Works Committee; and, of oourse, os is the custom of 
special Committees, a large additional staff were entertained. There 
were lawsuits, in which the School Board for London, whether 
plaintiff or defendant, generally came off second best, a lengthy and 
angry correspondence ensued in the newspapers, and even Ministers 
were questioned in Parliament as to the oourse “they proposed to 
take as regards granting an inquiry into the oonduot of the late 
London School Board ”; but Parliament is powerless* to control and 
very loth to interfere with elected bodies. Besides, the Education 
Department from the first insisted that the work should be done 
cheaply, and made mild attempts at economising, even imposing a 
limit of £10 per child on the cost of construction. But the Board waa 
just then smarting under certain scathing remarks from her 
Majesty’s Judges; and as the early buildings of the Board were 
too cheaply constructed, it was resolved that all future buildings 
should not err in this respect, and as for the limit of £10 per child! 
why, it was not to be considered, and any extras that were necessary 
were to be charged to * current account. To-day the expenditure on 
all schools, additions, and improvements is given at £9,694,050, 
affording accommodation for 496,089 children; of this sum the 
\arious sites have been acquired at a cost of £8,350,508. So that 
the buildings now stand in the books of the School Board at a cost 
of £6,344,142, or £12*26 per child, an excess on the total outlay of 
£1,100,000 above the Educational limit of £10; and the average 
attendance being only 403,079 children, the work of the Works Com¬ 
mittee ought to be coming to on end. Having built the schools, the 
Works Committee wrangle once a fortnight over additions and 
improvements. Partitions are put in new rooms and token out 


again at the will of some Divisional Committee. The position of 
the caretakers is a sore subject, and comes up most Committee days. 
The Trades Union rate of wages and additional dorks fill up some 
spare time, and plans of new buildings are only seen and hurriedly 
opposed by a favoured few. In the meantime, applications for 
letting Day Schools for Evening Continuation and Recreative work, 
ore too lightly acceded to. ^JThere so much scientific inquiry and 
research has bemuywni in making Board Schools sanitary, in 
improved systemTof light, wanning, and ventilation, surely after 
school hours 4he windows should be thrown open, and thorough 
^Leaning at once put in hand to make the sdhools fresh for the 
morrow. But here the local ratepayer steps in, and demands the 
evening time for Continuation and Recreative work, for boys' 
clubs, and occasionally for political meetings. Everything has been 
done to “bolster up” and make successful Evening Continuation 
Schools; and what is the result? A return prepared by the Brad¬ 
ford School Board shows the percentage of the population admitted 
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in various towns this year. U varies from 6*8 
te to 0.1 for Hull lasdon ateis at 0*5. One 

report would cover the whole: “Po or tte wlay yd,hA of 
enth usiasm have somewhat maned the work of tide school ; and 
yet the net charge upon the rates is £22,700 in the attempt to give 
additional advantages to those who go at an eariyage to wort The 
Works Committee pay no heed to the schools being arranged only 
for children. The siie of the decks makes them unsuitable for adults. 
They are the ratepayers' property, and must he given up, even if 
new and larger desks have to be put in for the evening. Again, in 
order to make the education of the diildren (still at day schools 
and who have passed Standard VI. 1 sufficiently full and mtis&ctoiy, 
and to induce parents to keep their children at school until they had 
completed a higher course. Higher Standard Schools have been 
established in quite undue proportion to their want, regardless of 
cost, with only very doubtful results. Common-sense would point to 
the abandonment of expensive classes evidently not appreciated by 
those for whom they were intended; but any such suggestion of 
thus economising would be received by both ]parties on the Board as 
an unworthy and retrograde step. Can it be that the interests of 
teachers have more weight with the Board titan the interests of the 
ratepayer? Or perhaps such economy would be considered dis¬ 
turbing the Educational Settlement of 1870, and an attempt to 
depress the standard in Board Schools. Again, surely Mr. Forster 
never intended the School Boards to establish boarding establish¬ 
ments for not only truants, but the blind and deaf children! 
For truants there may be the excuse of the necessary restraint; for 
blind and deaf children there is yet enough philanthropy left to 
look after their interests. Yet the Works Committee is about to 


purchase an Asylum at Norwood and to build another at Anerlev mi 
the supposed authority of the Art which says: “And where necessary 
or expedient to moke arrangements, subject to regulations of the 
Education Department, for boarding out any blind or deaf child in a 
home conveniently near to the certified school where the child is 
receiving elementary education." It i^tot Education tliat the long- 
suffering ratepayer objects to; it is the entire qtage (small at tin* 
beginning), but which mounts up by leaps and bouhds. The opm- 
tions of the Works Committee would be now approaching completion 
were it not for these other worlds to conquer. In the battle it^ 
record has not been good enough to entrust to it these doubtful 
improvements. 

With schools once built, their maintenance must necessarily ls» 
the largest item in Kchool Board expenditure. Out of the 
£1,6*31,663, which is the precept of the present year, the School 
Management Committee asks for— 
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L Salaries of Teuton. 

H. Instructions of Ihipd Teachers .... 
m. Books, Apparatus, and Stationery 

IV. Choking, Laundry, Manual Training, and other 

Schools for Spedal Instruction 

V. Salaries of Inspectors, Inst r uct ors , and other 

Officers, and Miscellaneous Expenditure 

Total .... £1,906,700 
To which (if it were necessary to be over particular) 


ought to be added the 

Wages of School-keepers. 57,000 

And Fuel and Light. 38,000 

And, in addition— 

Bates. 88,397 


In order to arrive at the total expenditure of Sohool 

Maintenance at (ex c luding repairs) . . £1,484,097 

Long weary months have, lor the last fifteen years, been oonsumed 
inside the Board in the consideration by Educational experts of the 
scale of salaries. Not that during the various triennial elections 
capital has not been mode out of promises to reconsider this 
question; but inside the Board itself there has been no unanimous 
decision that the salaries are excessive. A teacher is a marketable 
commodity, and is entitled to the turn of the market Sir B. Temple 
remarked in 1887: “ I have already argued that our teachers, being 
highly paid, must render a full tale of work. But statistical 
examination shows that they are not at all overtaxed.” It is true 
that the Board are the means of their wasting a great deal of their 
time. No one can attend the Board offices on a Monday and 
Friday without wondering who is conducting the various dosses with 
so many teachers “ on appro.” before the Committees for selection 
or promotion. Of course, it is a fact that the scale of salaries for 
the teachers under the London Sohool Board is far in excess of 
salaries hitherto paid for the same work elsewhere; in fact, con¬ 
sidering the five days’ work in the week and numerous holidays, 
much above the current ^pge in the Metropolis. To quote from 
the Report ^pthe Committee of Council on Education (page 
xxxvi-vii.):— 

“ We may mention with regard to the principal teachers in the Metropolitan 
District that in the past year the average salary of 350 masters in voluntary 
schools was £155 6s. 10d., and that of 406 masters in Board Schools, £286 8s.; 
while 798 school-mistresses in Board Schools enjoyed an avenge income of 
£204 10s. 2d. as compared with £92 2s. 9d., that of 778 teachers in voluntary 
schools.” 

The question of the number necessary on the staffing of a School 
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is sprite another matter. To quote from the Financial Statement for 
1895-96:— 

“Taking the 1,237 hood teachers and 1,736 pupil teachers at the teaching 
power which they represent according to the Board's code, they would be suffi¬ 
cient for 513,170 children in average attendance; but there were only 403,07$) 
in average attendance, giving an excess of teaching power of 28 per cent. This 
excess has been rising during the last two years, for at Lady Day, 11*93, the 
excess was 21 per oent., and at Lady Day, 1894, it was 24 per cent." 

So that the record of the School Board to-day stands thus. In 
twenty-five years the Central Authority for London has taken over 
and provided school places for 493,089 children, and Teaching power 
for 315,170 children, ■with only 403,079 in average attendance. 

Now, in settling the draft of such an important Act as the one of 
1870, the question had to he considered how much might he expected 
to fall upon the Imperial funds; there was a sort of understanding 
“ that the rate should he equally home hy the State, the scholar, and 
Hie ratepayer ”; and fourteen years afterwards (during the sitting of 
a Select Committee) Mr. Forster was asked, “ You say that the ques¬ 
tion of a d urge that would affect the Exchequer would he submitted 
to the Treasury, or at all events deference would he ghen to their 
views; hut the question how far localities might he called upon to 
make a payment in reference to a measure, was submitted to no one, 
and whether it was not submitted to the Local Government Board, 
which is supposed to he the department that lias the surveyance of 
local interests P ” His answer was, “ No! it was not submitted to 
the Local Government Board. One great principle of the measure of 
1870 was, that a district was responsible for the education of the chil¬ 
dren in it, and that if there were not enough schools, a district was 
obliged to furnish the schools, and there was assistance given hy the 
'Government; and I suppose the Committee are aware that the assist¬ 
ance has been considerably increased since the passing of the Educa¬ 
tion Act.” This increase of the assistance was intended not to 
stimulate, hut as an additional and exceptional sum to provide for 
special cases. But the School Board for London has long ago 
advanced its frontier line between elementary and special subjects. 

So that for district authorities not only tthre “ common schools ” been 
provided, hut special instructors engaged; cookeij^aundry, manual 
training and higher standard schools erected (irrespective of cost), and 
evening classes made almost free, on the general plea that “ London 
was far behind other large towns of England in respect to tin's or that** 
particular kind of higher education.” This may he all right, hut 
Londoh is not like other large towns; it is, at any rate for educa¬ 
tional purposes, a collection of large towns; and this accounts for 
Lord George Hamilton’s warning that, “ in London you have to dis¬ 
charge the function, not of one School Board, hut practically of eleven 
School Boards, and the system of School Board administration is most 
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centralized and concentrated.” But how much better it would HI 
to decentralize the present system, and get the work done in the eleven 
districts which now send delegates to the Board. Such was evidently 
the intention of the legislature, for it is expressly stated in the Act of 
1870, that “ The School Board may (if they think fit) from time to 
time, delegate any of their powers under this Act (except the power 
of raising money), and in particular may delegate the oontrol and 
management of any school provided by them, with or without any 
conditions or restrictions, to a body of managers, appointed by them, 
consisting of not less than three persons.” But here comes in the 
peculiar character of the School Board for London. Grasping to a 
degree and tenacious of rights and privileges, there is no giving up 
of authority or delegation of oontrol—not even when “ popular con¬ 
trol ” is proposed. Herein lies their weakness. 

And now a word or two about the Finance Committee. Its Chair¬ 
man remarks, “ The Finance Committee are in no way responsible for 
the increased expenditure. Their duty is to frame the estimate on the 
lines of past work. It is then presented to the various Spending 
Committees, who have power to revise and alter as they may think 
right. But tho Board give them no power to prevent or to check 
expenditure.” An abortive debate took place in July of last year, 
when it was proposed “ to express regret to the Bating Authorities 
tliut, the continued development of the School Board system in a 
direction not contemplated by the Act of 1870, together with absence 
of control over the progressive policy of the Board, as a result of the 
balance of ^wirties established at the late election, has led to an increase 
of over one penny in the pound in the School Board Bate for the 
Metropolis.” In the course of the debate there were some very signi¬ 
ficant words used on both sides with reference to the charges of extra¬ 
vagance and such like. One speaker laid the whole blame on Mr. 
Aeland and the Education Board; while another accused the majority 
of taking the whole administration into their hands. “ Progressives,” 
said he, “ cared for the work and attended the Committees. Mode¬ 
rates did not care for the work and stayed away.” This is quite true 
as fur as it goes, if educational questions are to be decided on party 
lines, and to use the wswls of an article written in 1874, “ The 
danger of thfBere transference of a majority from one side to the 
other of any great educational controversy may suddenly alter the 
whole policy of the Board.” Again, “ It is true thyt the officers of 
Committees remain, and if they are men of energy and ability they 
will be likely in the long run to rule in many things an unpaid and 
variable Board.” And what is the result? The official* of the 
various Spending Committees (unless there is an absolute change of 
policy) increase year by year the estimate in order to provide for all 
possible contingencies, and with the Finance Committee powerless to 
check or prevent expenditure, it is not to be wondered that, with in- 
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creased expenditure on maintenance of schools, the cost of administra¬ 
tion should go on mounting up. It is said that “ during last year 
nearly half a million of money was spent by the School Boards 
in England and Wales on administration, or, in other words, on offi¬ 
cials who had nothing to do with the actual work of education.” Con¬ 
trast, in this respect, the expenditure from Education Grant, and its 
administration (Table A. of return for 1895) with the latest table of 
School Board for London expenditure. 

Expenditure from Education Grant. 

Expenditure.£6,586,266 

Administration:— 

Office in London . . £67,559 

Inspection, &c. . . 184,375 

- 251,934 

Increase on last year .... 192,113 

School Board for London. 

Expenditure Two (half-years) . . . £2,163,767 

Administration 

Office in London • • £79,395 

Inspection, &c. . . 21,000 

- 100,895 

Increase in expenditure over last year • 128,895 

That is on officials who had nothing to do with the actual work of 
education, the Education Department over the whole of England and 
Wales expends only one twenty-sixth of its grant, while the School 
Board for London already spends in London nearly one-twentieth. 
Again, the increase in assistance given from Imperial funds for 
England and Wales is said to be £192,113, while the expenditure in 
London only has increased this year by no less than £128,895, 

“ necessitating the largest precept which the ratepayers have ever yet 
been called upon to pay.” And if there is any chance of a recom¬ 
mendation now before the school management being carried by the 
Board, the increase this time next year is likely to be double. It is 
certainly time that the whole system was reviewed. Even the most 
ardent Progressive acknowledges that “ the rates in London are heavy 
enough in all conscience.” But like ^spendthrift—he does not 
propose reducing expenditure—but looks to other riHbces of income, 
taxation of ground rents and such like, to relieve the pooij ratepayer. 

Whenever any new proposal is put forward to alter existing 
arrangements, there is always the cry about an intention to disturb * 
in its essential feature the educational settlement of 1870. But it 
has been disturbed and is being disturbed (as has been shown) by 
every new Code laid yearly before Parliament, and approved gene¬ 
rally by members on both sides of the House without comment. It 
has been disturbed by the boom of “ free education.” It has been 
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disturbed by the reformation of London itself—by the annual in¬ 
crease in the population and the migration corresponding to this 
growth, which has been almost entirely in the suburban fringe, so 
that the Board Schools which were built in the inner fringe are 
scarcely filled (as the people have migrated), and a second lot of 
schools are being built for them in the suburbs. It has been disturbed 
by allowing the Board to constitute itself a “ Local Authority ”; it 
has been disturbed by every new Act of Parliament, which has made 
it expedient for the Board to incur fresh responsibilities without limit¬ 
ing its powers. Surely with these disturbances the time has now 
come for the School Board for London to confer with vestries and 
district boards to consider what powers now possessed by the School 
Board could be transferred to the Local Authorities; and the work of 
the Board so lightened, and its members relieved of the mass of detail 
which so surprised Lord George Hamilton. 

The most ardent enthusiast must acknowledge some points where 
the School Board foils—as much from the way the work is carried on 
as from the system being out of date. That there should be a 
central authority representing the whole of London for educational 
purposes is not disputed. But the time is arrived for the petty details 
to be divorced from the central authority. As long ago os 1874 a 
writer hoped “ the general meetings of the Board would be reserved 
for the consultative functions, the discussion of main principles, and 
the performance of the more distinctly legislative duties for which 
alone they are fit.” The present Board insists on doing both. 

But this is not education. To quote the Tfom on another public 
body, “ If the work could be diminished by devolution to a system of 
confederated municipalities, there would be no difficulty in finding 
plenty of capable men who could afford to give up to it two or three 
days a week.” But what capable men will not consent to become 
parties to, is the attempt to make them responsible for an educational 
system where the first elements are entirely set aside (sometimes by 
amendments and more often by postponements), and some resolution 
is carried not the least like the original one, which is henceforth 
described as a School Board new departure. 

For twenty-five years ltfSal self-government by a majority has 
accomplished 4HEh; but what the majority of the ratepayers are 
beginning tg realise (at any rate with regard to the School Board) is, 
that control by some State Department is absolutely necessary to 
w clip the wings of a body elected by enthusiastic minorities with, in 
many cases, stray socialistic tendencies. 


Charles A. Sim. 



III. -SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


During the first fifty years of this century, education was carried on 
in a very unscientific manner. Bop of the upper olasses were kept 
strictly to Latin and Qreek and very little else, driven home with a 
liberal use of the birch. In elementary schools for the children of the 
poorer dosses, the three R’s were considered sufficient, and higher 
mathematics were very little taught except in the grammar schools 
frequented by the children of the middle doss. About the middle of 
the half century, a change first began to come over the minds of 
educationalists. The country slowly awoke to the importance of 
education, and Iioyal ('ommissions followed one another in rapid suc¬ 
cession. The whole system of education from top to bottom underwent 
a transformation. Ijatin and Greek and birch were no longer con¬ 
sidered sufficient for the children of the upper classes, nor the three 
R’s and cane for the offspring of the working man. In fact, the 
pendulum began to swing violently the other way. Education was 
found out to be food for the mind, and the great body of educationalists 
seem to have come to the opinion that it is impossible to have too much 
of a good thing. There was a tendency to forget that human beings 
suffer as much from over-feeding and from food unfitted for the 
digestion, as from under-feeding. Matthew Arnold’s influence on 
everybody connected with education was, at this time, very great. In 
fact that influence extends to the present day, and he may be fairly 
called the founder of the Progressive party. The principles of his 
educational policy, therefore, are an interesting study, and we have 
much light thrown on them by his “ Letters ” recently published. 

As far back os 1848 he wrote to Iris sister, afterwards Mrs. Forster, 

“ Tou must by this time begin to see what people mean by placing 
France politically in the van of Europe; it is the intelligence of their 
idea-moved waste* which makes them, politically, as far superior to the 
insensible mattes of England os to the Russian serfs?%. . ” I do not 
think I am doing his memory any injustice if I say that this phrase, 
idea-moved masses gives us the cue of his educational policy taken in 
connection with his favourite phrase “ sweetness and light,” and, ^ 
consequently, of that of his followers. The great object of this school 
of educationalists was literary culture alone. Their aim was to produce 
a nation of great thinkers, and the masses were to be inoculated with 
ideas of sweetness and light But then necessarily came the question, 
what particular ideas w r ere to be instilled into the minds of the rising 
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generation, how and by what means P Up to 1870 the educatiqp of 
the ■working 'classes hod been mainly in the bond# of the Chunk, bat 
the growth of the population had fairly outstripped the power of the 
Church to deal with it. The Sehpol Board system was established by 
a Liberal Government, placed in power by men who looked upon the 
National Church and her ideas with the gravest possible suspicion. 
Its working naturally fell into the hands mainly of men who desired 
to inculcate ideas very different from those of the National Church, 
and, as was to be expected, an antagonism grew up between Board 
Schools and Voluntary Schools which had quite os much to do with 
politics as religion. This antagonism grew greater as democratic 
principles extended. The older system grew to be regarded as the 
great nursery of the Tory party, and liberals hoped great things 
from the extension of Board Schools, and looked forward hopefully to 
the day—in the interests of their party—when the supply of young 
Tories would finally come to an end. 

This sort of antagonism is always likely to occur when the Minister 
responsible for the education of the country is necessarily a political 
partisan. It becomes inevitable when party politics are carried into 
School Board elections, as they always will be so long as educational 
bodies are elected directly by the people. It is mischievous enough in 
the field of elementary, but it is far worse when we come to secondary 
•education. In the former case the mischief is lessened by the very 
foot that the work is, or ought to be, only elementary. 

The Report of the Royal Commissioners of 1895 indicates a wiser 
policy. They see clearly that the old saying, “ What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison,” is true of mental as well as bodily 
food, and there are other signs that practical educationalists have 
begun to see that the primary object of education is not only to instil 
ideas of “ sweetness and light ” into children’s minds, but to make 
intelligent workers. The public also have begun to realise that 
education is training—that the child should be trained up in tbe way 
he is most likely to go in after life, 1 and that intelligent artisans are 
much more likely to he produced by a system which aims at adjust¬ 
ing education to the probable future life of a child than by a system 
which only aims at cultivating his intellect. 

But the quflSbn is, How is this to be done ? Certainly not by a 
uniform Shite system, and the inevitable tendency of State systems 
is to a lifeless uniformity. The only way to secure the widest 
possible diversity of methods suitable to the great diversity of ways of 
life and of character, is to encourage as much as possible private 

(1) “ Education inevitably becomes more and mare practical, a means of fanning 
men, not amply to enjoy life, bat to accomplish something in the life they enjoy." 
Secondary education 11 is a process of intellectual training and personal discipline con¬ 
ducted with special regard to the profession or trade to be followed.”— JUpvrt, vol. 1. 
pp. 1SS-0. 
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enterprise in education. We do not want a population of machines. 
We want to enoourage the formation of character, of individualities. 
Characters ore only formed by men of character, and individualities 
spring from association with men and women who can give free scope 
to their own individuality. A School Board hound by a code, bound 
by its own regulations, bound by the spirit of compromise, without 
which no public body can possibly work, bound by the necessity of 
producing some immediately visible result for the money it expends, 
cannot possibly, with the best intentions, give its managers and 
teachers full scope for their powers. This is of less importance when 
the instruction given is strictly elementary, but it becomes of the 
greatest importance directly we pass the invisible boundary where 
secondary education begins. And here again we find the Com¬ 
missioners have shown their wisdom. 

All through the Report we see their anxiety to make it clear that 
they wish to enoourage individual enterprise and avoid uniformity of 
the School Board type. Thus, on page 103, vol. i., they say:— 

. . . “The evidence has, as a whole, been in favour of unification. . . . But 
unification is not to be understood as implying an identity or even uniformity of 
administrative methods in all branches of education. Greater variety and free¬ 
dom are necessary in secondary schools than the old uniform codes allowed in 
elementary.” 

Again on p. 148:— 

“ There is an almost universal agreement among our witnesses that it would 
be a misfortune if good private and proprietary schools were to cease to exist.” 

One more quotation will suffice. After proposing that the Local 
Authority should inquire into the secondary school accommodation in 
its own area— 

“ The first step in such an inquiry would be to ascertain the actual number 
of children in secondary schools for every district in its urea. It would then be 
comparatively easy to select the localities in which more secondary school 
accommodation was required, and to decide how far these deficiencies could he 
supplied by enlarging and improving schools already in existence, or by adding 
to them new departments. 11 would he only where these expedients were inade¬ 
quate or unsuitable that the local authority would proceed to set up new 
schools. ...” Pp. 156-137. 

It is plain from the above quotations that the Commissioners have 
not the smallest wish to see the antagonism between State schools and 
Voluntary Schools repeated. They go further. It is perfectly dear % 
that they hope and expect that the result of a Secondary Education 
Act on the lines they propose will he to enoourage the growth of 
Voluntary Schools to fill gaps which may be discovered by the Local 
Authority. The chief weapons which School Boards use to crush 
Voluntary Schools are the use of an unlimited rate, and the right of 
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the parents to claim free education. The Commissioners do#no? 
propose that secondary education should be free, and they suggest 
that the rate should be limited to threepence. It is plainly impossible 
for a Local Authority, with a rate limited by law to threepence, to 
do much in the way of building schools and of giving free education. 
I do not propose to criticise at any length the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. I will, therefore, only mention the machinery they 
propose should be created. 

There is to be a Central Authority and a Local Authority in each 
area. The Central Authority is to be composed of practical educa¬ 
tionalists and practical administrators. It is to have no initiative 
authority. Its duties ore briefly—(1) To act as an advisory Board to 
the Minister of Education; (2) To act as a Court of Appeal from the 
Local Authorities; (3) To determine whether schools are non-local, 
and to keep a register of teachers. This latter duty includes the 
supervision and protection of the larger boarding schools, including 
the seven great schools named in the Act of 1868. 

Every borough with a population exceeding 50,000 is to have a 
Local Authority, whose duties it may be os well to transcribe fully:— 

1. The securing a due provision of secondary instruction. 

2. The remodelling, where necessary, and supervision of the work¬ 
ing of endowed (other than non-local) schools and other educational 
endowments. 

3. A watchful survey of the field of Secondary Education with the 
object of bringing proprietary and private schools into the general 
educational system, and of endeavouring to encourage and facilitate, 
so far as this can be done by stimulus, by persuasion, and by the 
offer of privileges, any advice, any improvement they may be inclined 
to introduce. 

4. The administration of such sums, either arising from rates levied 
within its area, or paid over from the National Exchequer, as may be 
at its disposal for the promotion of education. 

Under any circumstances it may be dear that the future of 
secondary education depends greatly on the composition of these 
Local Authorities. The Commissioners propose that in counties, the 
County Councils and the Education Minister should each appoint a 
certain numlfl^who, in their turn, should co-opt a oertain number 
more. Ii^ boroughs it is proposed that one-third each should be 
nominated by the Town Council and School Board, and of the 
remaining one-third, half by the Central Authority, and the other 
half oo-opted by the members already appointed. 

“ The circ umstanc es of London,” say the Commissioners, “ require 
special treatment.” It is to the proposed Local Authority for London 
to which I wish most particularly to call attention. 

Mr. Macnamara, of the London School Board, in the January 
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nurifber of the Fortnightly, wrote an article on thw question, in 
which he gave hearty approval to all the reoommendationB of the 
Commissioners, with the exception of their proposed Local Authority 
for the Metropolis. That, they recommend, should be formed m 
follows:— 

Appointed by County Council.18 

,, School Board. 7 

,, City and Guilds Institute.2 

„ City Parochial Charities Trustees .... 2 

“ The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge (one each) 2 

„ The University of London.2 

Co-opted by other members . . . , . • • .9 

Total . . .42 

Mr. Macnamora Bays of this “ that it is simply preposterous,” and 
then goes on to give his reasons. “ But the London School Board is 
London's representative educational authority. The School Board for 
London has raised the fabric of the State education already in exist¬ 
ence, and it is upon that fabric mainly that the future superstructure 
of technical and secondary education must be founded.” 

It must be noted here that there are two statements of opinion 
delivered with all that dogmatism so dear to the heart of the unde- 
nominationalist, and two statements of fact, or hypothetical fact. I 
disagree with the opinions and traverse the facts. I do not consider 
the School Board “ London’s educational representative authority,” 
and think that the Education Department has also had some share in 
" raising the fabric of State education.” However, that is a detail. 
The real question is, Is it for the interest of the children of London that 
the “ superstructure of technical and secondary education should be 
founded ” on the School Board for London F In other words<—Shall 
the School Board be the predominating power on the proposed Local 
Authority F 

I venture to think that I shall be able to show that it would be 
absolutely fatal to the success of any scheme for the promotion of 
secondary education in the Metropolis. 

Mr. Macnamora does not face the unquestionable foot that London 
differs widely from any and all other cities of England^ He does not 
attempt to contradict the statement that the “ circumstances tf London 
require special treatment.” He makes certain suggestions at the end 
of the article referred to, to the effect that we should “ secure that the 
same body which manages technical and secondary education shall 
have the direct: supervision of the primary educational system we 
have already called into being.” This is the only suggestion he 
mokes which can possibly apply to London* and can have no other 
meaning than that the Secondary Authority shall be a mere Com- 
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mittee of the London School Board, presumedly with the power®of 
the co-opting certain outside members. 

Now, what are the objections to this proposal P 

(1) The work of the Board is so great already that it cai&not under¬ 
take any more with efficiency. 

The work of the Board is done by means of six chief Committees 
and twenty-eight sub-Committees. “The grand total of meetings 
held by Members of the Board on the Embankment for the year 
ended November 30th last, exclusive of Meetings of Divisional Com¬ 
mittees, Managers* Meetings, Prize Distributions, &c., is 670.” 
(Board Teacher, January 1st, 1896). General Moberly has been 
summoned to 670 Meetings, Mr. Diggle to 433, Mr. Davies to 428, 
Mr. Stanley to 295. The agenda papers of all the Committees have 
to be studied previously, and the School Management Agenda some¬ 
times extends to 100 pages, and the School Accommodation and 
- Attendance Agenda has to be gone through with Maps and Reports; 
if it is to be rightly understood. In addition to all this Office work, 
the members are expected constantly to visit the schools in their 
divisions. 1 

(2) The work of the Board is a science by itself. 

The child population of London between three and fourteen is 
estimated at 1,056,000. The children scheduled by the School Board 
visitors as belonging to the classes which attend Elementary Schools 
between the ages of three and thirteen amount to 826,371. The 
School Board has half-a-million of these, in round numbers, under its 
care. Practically the whole of these children leare school before they 
reach the age of fourteen. 1 In other words, the instruction we give 
cannot be preliminary or preparatory. It is what Mr. Fitch calls 
nil dc sac education. The sense which is usually conveyed by the 
word “ elementary ” is of something preparatory, something which 
is to be finished somewhere else; and this is the point of view from 
which Mr. Macnamara, and those who agree with him, will persist 
in regarding the work of the School Board. Let me repeat it; our 
work is concluded, as far as we are concerned, just at the age when 
the children of the leisured classes are beginning their education 
proper. If it completed anywhere, it is in the world and the 

workshops. Me “fabric” of elementary education is, therefore, 
from causes Jbeyond our control, a complete fabric, and can have n0 
^ “ superstructure.” 

It is true we have a certain amount of higher grade schools, but I 
think it is very doubtful whether they ore not a positive 1 injury to 
our proper work. Our duly' lies chiefly to the children of' the 
industrial dosses, who ore the vast majority of the population. The 
work is a most useful one, a most delicate one, and a science in itself. 

(1) The tots! mount of children over the age of 14 in the schools is 5, 776. 
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Far this our teachers ought to he especially trained, and to this 
object all our energies ought to be bent We cannot do much 
towards educating, in the full sense of the word; but what we can 
do is to create a thirst for more knowledge, to ground our children 
thoroughly in the elements of those branches of science most likely 
to be useful in after life, and to inculcate habits of obedience, cleanli¬ 
ness, and righteousness. 

Since the establishment of our higher grade schools we are putting 
a sort of premium on our teachers to prepare themselves for teaching 
the picked few rather than the great majority. Teachers are 
encouraged to push children for scholarships, which almost invariably 
means neglecting the ordinary child. They are encouraged to qualify 
themselves in as many sciences as possible, quite regardless of the 
fact that the capacity of the human brain is limited. I have con¬ 
stantly known teachers applying for promotion, who state they are 
qualified to teach eight or ten different sciences; and one prodig}' 
has appeared before us with fourteen sciences to his name. 

To a certain extent our schools must always be preparatory. Every 
child, from the duke’s son to the dustman’s, must go through the 
preliminary curriculum to a certain extent; but if the children of 
poor parents, who wore witting to allow their children to stag on at school 
till the age of sixteen^ were encouraged by free exhibitions—non¬ 
competitive—to go on to secondary schools at the age of nine or ten, 

I am sure the children would profit, and I believe that those who 
remained would gain. 

(3) The primary object of the Eoyal Commissioners would be 
defeated if the London School Board formed the Local Authority. 

That object is, in a word—to sweep all the existing secondary 
schools into a registered list. It is proposed that every school of 
every sort and kind should be registered and certified as sanitary and 
efficient It is not proposed to interfere with the management of any 
school. Scholarships and exhibitions may be held at any registered 
school, and this will be an assurance to the public that the education 
given there is what it pretends to be. When grants are given to a 
school it will probably have to be on a semi-public basis with some 
representative of the central authority on the? <Bqard of Managers. 
But in no case will there be any interference with tiro character of a 
religious school. But if the London School Board forms the nucleus 
of the secondary authority, does anybody imagine that schools founded „ 
on a religious basis will have anything to do with it F Would a 
Roman Catholic School submit itself in any way to a body elected on 
the “ No Popery 99 cry F It is well known that the whole traditions 
of the London School Board ore antagonistic to voluntary and free 
enterprise in the field of education, and that its atmosphere is one of 
bricks and mortar and undenominationalism. It must be remembered 
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that there are a considerable number of secondary schools already 
existing. I am indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Garnett, of the 
Technical Education Board of the London County Council, for a list 
of 630 in London giving secondary education. Of these 210 are 
carefully analysed in the Technical Educational Gazette of June 9th, 
and are reported as containing 14,304 boys and 11,875 girls; in all 
26,179, or an average of about 124 per school. If the other 420 
schools contain on the average the rama number of children, their 
total would be in round numbers 52,000, making a grand total of 
about 78,000. A very considerable number of these 630 are schools 
either founded on a distinctly religious basis or are purely private, 
and from the evidenoe given before the Royal Commissioners we may 
take it for granted that schools of this nature will have nothing to 
do with the Local Authority unless they can trust it. 

. But, it may be asked, what other body is there with any experi¬ 
ence to whom can be entrusted the duty of forming this Local 
Authority P 

There has been a body in existence for the last three years constituted 
very much as the Commissioners reoommend, which has been doing, 
as far as it could, the very work which the Local Authority will have 
to do, and doing it untroubled by any religious question. I will let 
Mr. Allen of the Technical Education Board tell his story in his own 
words, though considerations of space have compelled me to consider¬ 
ably shorten it:— 

“ The Technical Education Board has instituted three grades of scholarships— 
the junior, the intermediate, and the senior scholarships. The junior scholar¬ 
ships are open only to poor children under thirteen years of age, and, as a rule, 
to children attending public elementary schools. 

“The Board awards six hundred of these scholarships annually, and the 
competition for them is very keen. They are tenable at any public secondary 
school, or any distinctly upper-standard elementary school approved by the 
Board. 

The schools approved by the Board are of various typos; two are Homan 
Oatholio schools. The scholar is left quite free to choose any school that he 
pleases from the Board’s list, and schools of every class have been selected. 
The junior sGholarshipssppan entirely froe education for two years, together 
with money paymp^u £8 for the first year and £12 for the second. 

“ The intermediate scholarships, which form tho next grade, are open to boys 
and girls trndei sixteen years of age. There is no restriction whatever as to the 
school at which candidates have been attending, but it is required that tho 
^ parents’ income should not exceed £400. No restriction is laid down as to tho 
kind of school at which the scholarship may be held, each scholar selects a 
school and submits the name of the school to the Board for approval. They 
provide an entirely free education till the scholar is between eighteen and 
nineteen, and besides make annual money payments, increasing each year, and 
ranging from £20 to £36. 

The third and highest kind of scholarships are the senior scholarships, which 
axe open to young men and women about nineteen years of age. The income 
limit is the same as for the intermediate scholarships. The senior scholarships 
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axe at universities or institutions of university rank. Some of the senior 

scholars are studying at Oxford, Cambridge, and London Colleges; others at 
technical institutes, such as the Central Technical College; others at the Durham 
College of Science. The scholarships give a payment of £60 a year for three 
yean, and also cover ordinary tuition fees. Only five are awarded each year. 

44 In making grants to secondary schools, the Board does not prooeed upon 
hard and fast lines, but deals with each case on its merits. In three points, the 
Board’s course of action is limited by statute. In the first place, it may make 
no grants to any schools conducted for private profit; in the second place, the 
Board is required by statute to place representatives on the governing bodies of 
all schools which it aids; thirdly, the Board is bound to require that any school 
which receives its grants shall have a conscience clause. This requirement has 
never occasioned the smallest difficulty, and there has never been any necessity 
to raise the religious question. It is found that even strict Roman Catholic 
Schools would be prepared, if necessary, to conform to such a condition,. All 
schools which could legally be aided were originally invited to send in applica¬ 
tions, and claims were received from the majority of public endowed schools. 
4 Second grade ’ and 4 middle ’ schools have almost without exception partici¬ 
pated in the Board’s grants; these schools have all been visited; full reports 
have been drawn up upon their constitution, educational, and financial statu*, 
and their special needs have been in each case separately investigated. 
In every case the Board requires certain conditions to be carried out. All 
schools are required in return for a grant to receive some of the Board's 
scholars, not exceeding a certain number, free of charge/’ 

It will be extremely interesting to watch the passage of the Educa¬ 
tion Bill through the Committee stage of the House of Commons. 
When the Load Authority for London comes to be considered we 
shall know who are really anxious for the good education of the 
children of London, and who only desire to speculate in their own 
theories, at the cost of the general public. The class of educa¬ 
tionalists and politicians to which Mr. Macnamara apparently belongs 
seems to think that the proof of the pudding is not the eating, but the 
cost. It is difficult to believe that the present House of Commons 
will allow them to carry their principles any further. 

Charles L. A. Skinner. 


F.S.—This article was written before the production of the Govern¬ 
ment Bill, and is not, I think, inopportune^ view of the fact that 
London is not mentioned in the Bill, as reserved’ flh‘~'xdal treatment. 
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EGYPT AND ITS FRONTIER. 

Thl sudden move in Egypt has been little less than a coup de theatre. 
Those who pretend that an advance upon Dongola has been contem¬ 
plated at Cairo at any time during the last three years past, cannot he 
speaking with authority. Except in the general sense that a revindi¬ 
cation of the Soudan was some day inevitable, a forward policy has not 
only not found favour of late, but it has never been seriously enter¬ 
tained. The frontier system has been based upon the strictest main¬ 
tenance of the xtfttu* quo . Anything like an offensive movement has 
been positively forbidden. All through tliis past winter there has 
been a very threatening collection of dervishes at Suorda, not sixty 
miles from Sorras; some 2,000 enterprising warriors prepared to pass 
at any moment from menace to action, and who actually did so on 
more than one occasion in marauding raids that did much mischief. 
Repeated appeals were made by the military authorities to Lord 
Cromer for permission to attack these freebooters in their own nest 
and break them up, but the answer has been invariably, “ No,” based 
presumably upon definite instructions from home. I left Cairo on the 
9th March and do not believe that on that date there was the slightest 
anticipation of the impending change of front. Yet, only three days 
afterwards, the Cabinet came to a decision which has startled the 
whole world. Such a rapid and complete volte face is, perhaps, the 
most striking, and at the same time to uninformed intelligences the 
strangest and most remarkable incident in the whole history of modem 
European affairs^ Mfiny explanations ore offered, but the right one 
is surely still to seek. One story, plausible enough, declares that our 
action is based upon a chivalrous desire to help our Italian friends at 
|moment of direst necessity; this is “not good enough,” to use a 
common locution, for the fate of Kassala, still hanging in the balance 
as I write these lines, cannot be very appreciably affected by a 
demonstration from Wady Haifa in the direction of Dongola—the 
utmost possible extent of our immediate military efforts, as I hope to 
be able to show. A forward movement of this limited character oan- 
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not pofistu^ create a very serious diversion, or actually relieve the 
pressure upon the Italians beleaguered in Kassala. Another solution 
is the supposed dangerous recrudescence of the dervish power now, 
and likely to be intensified by the prestige of inflated success against 
the Italians. There^may be full warranty for the last part of this 
suggestion, but no positive information is at present forthcoming 
that the Khalifa is more bent upon offence now than at any previous 
period, more particularly during the last six months, as shown by the 
concentrations at Sarda and further to the rear. Briefly, there was 
just as much reason to try conclusions with him all through the 
past winter when, as I have said, it was forbidden, as now, when it is 
ordered on a very much wider, and, indeed, more hazardous scale. 
The secret meaning of this mysterious advance has yet to be revealed, 
and it eon only be sought in the dark and devious processes of high 
diplomacy. 

It is well, however, to leave conjectures as to causes on one side, and 
deal rather with consequences so far ns they are already apparent or. 
may be reasonably foreseen. One thing may bo taken as absolutely 
certain : that no extended movement to the front can be undertaken 
at present or for some time to come, if at all. The “ dash on 
Dongola ” so glibly caught up as a cry by the press and public, can 
never have been intended seriously, or soon. Tin* more correct expres¬ 
sion would have been the “ demonstration in the direction of Don¬ 
gola,” for nothing more can be attempted as yet, if so much. Para¬ 
mount military considerations must condemn a larger operation as 
unsafe, indeed under present conditions. The fon-e to bo collected 
at Wady Haifa may be roughly estimated at ten thousand men 
of all arms and ranks, including the original garrison of that im¬ 
portant frontier post. To move forward any part of this force, say 
half, will be no slight task; in the one item of adequate supply and 
transport enormous difficulties will lie at om-e encountered. The Nile 
is the natural and proper line of communication, but there ore no boats 
'except two or three whalers kept for ferrying purposes at Samis) 
above the Second Cataract, nor can they well be brought up in any 
numbers until high Nile in August next. The alternative is camel 
transport on unsatisfactory vehicle of supply: very large numbers 
would be required, and they are not readily pro?nrahle; there are no 
means of feeding them along the barren desert line of advance, forage 
must be carried with them, and a camel, it must be remembered, eats 
its own carrying weight (three hundred pounds) in thirteen days, sc 
that its transport usefulness is greatly handicapped. Supply may be 
fairly said to stand first in all military operations, but the question 
of collision with the enemy’s forces is of nearly equal importance. 
That any determined advance can be made from Wady Haifa without 
let cor hindrance from a hitherto active and courageous enemy is not to 
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be counted upon. More; by the very nature of the difficulties already 
indicated, our advance cannot be made in great strength; small 
parties will be open to and incite attack, while we may be pretty cer¬ 
tain that the Khalifa’s emirs will not refuse the opportunities offered. 
Fighting something more than desultory may bjg expected whenever 
the opposing forces approach each other, and if the issue of conflict 
may not be a matter of great doubt, it is still not assured. Hence the 
comparative strength and value of dervishes and Egyptians becomes a 
question of very vital importance. 

It would be a perilous proceeding at such a crisis as this to under¬ 
estimate or depreciate the Khalifa’s fighting force. I believe that 
very fairly accurate information of its present strength is in possession 
of the Egyptian War Office; its Intelligence branch, under the 
able control of Major Wingate, 11.A., receives regular reports from 
Kliartoura, while the most exact details ore now at hand, furnished 
by Slatin Pacha himself, from his own observation. There are said 
to be some 45,000 fighting men at Omdurman (Khartoum) and 
round about, all fine troops; and if not exactly organized according to 
European ideas, they possess to a marked degree that first of all 
soldierly qualification—courage. They may lack mobility, at least 
for large numbers, their transport is liraital, and when they move 
this want is emphasiz-nl by the number of their camp followers. 
Again, they are said to be short of war material, of weapons; there 
are 10,000 men now at Dougola, but they have not 3,000 stand of arms, 
and they lack ammunition, but it is certain that contraband of war 
has been smuggled into the Soudan in considerable quantities from 
Lower Egypt. This is proved by the arrest and conviction only last 
month of a prominent Arab land-owner residing near Komombos, in 
whose house large quantities of gunpowder and saltpetre were dis¬ 
covered ; and he is now about to expiate the offence in a long term of 
penal servitude at Suakim or Tourah. This is one of the few cases 
detected, but there is something more than suspicion that other explo¬ 
sives were being forwarded, concealed in barrels of tallow, which were 
shipped to Assiout, and forwarded across the desert by au old caravan 
route to the Soudan. 'Whatever the shortcomings of the Khalifa’s 
army, it may yet byleemed fit for offensive operations, and likely to 
succeed in any ftespemte enterprise imloss faced by a compact and 
well-organized foe. llow far the Egyptian army, upon which the 
brunt of the coming struggle, at least through all its earlier phases, 
%iust undoubtedly fall, will stand before them remains to be seen. I 
shall discuss this important question more at length directly, and 
endeavour to forecast the result by gauging the present value of the 
Egyptian troops according to the most competent opinions. It is, 
however, believed that the Khalifa does not himself rate their powers 
of resistance extremely high. He lias never looked upon them as a for- 
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mid&ble uturier to bis southward march. He told Slatin Pacha more 
tfian onoe when he was that ill-fated captive’s inexorable gaoler that 
he would long since have been in Cairo but for the English. It is 
the Eng lish troops, the “ thin red line ” of British bayonets that he 
feared; not the native levies, however numerous or well-trained. He 
may yet find that thfe arrogant boast was quite without justification. 
Indeed, it has already been contradicted in actual fact, especially in 
Sir Francis Grenfell's signal victory at Toski, when a part, and not 
the least part of the fighting fell upon the Egyptian troops—the 
fellaheen soldiers, that is to say, not the black troops—and when they 
comported themselves well, as indeed the}* have also done in other 
affairs upon the Suakim side. 

Yet at this particular moment, when much is expected of the 
Egyptian troops, the present condition of this comparatively new force, 
its physique, organization, and general efficiency, are matters of very 
vital importance. Something more than a cursory observation of these 
troops, more especially of that portion which forms the frontier garrison 
at Wady Haifa, justifies me in speaking of them in the highest terms. 
To all outward seeming they are a fine body of men, admirably equipped, 
fully trained, steady under arms, and handy in manoeuvre. Whether 
one and the largest section of them would meet tlio supreme test of 
actual conflict is with many a moot point. The *• dippy/’ as he is 
styled, the fellah turned soldier, the agriculturist whose bronzed and 
muscular frame labouring at the “ shudoof ” is familiar to every Nile 
tourist, has not till lately enjoyed a very high reputation as a man at 
arms. It is remembered to his discredit that others of his class were 
easily annihilated in the Soudan, and gra\ely compromised poor 
Valentine Baker ot Tokar. Old stories ar»* not forgotten of his 
throwing away his arms or actually offering them to his enemy and 
bursting into tears. Still he has staunch champions; officers of 
ripe judgment, who hope better tilings of the native Egyptian in 
future campaigns, arguing that he lias never yet had a fair chance, 
that Ismail's levies were raised under the kourbash, and tlrnt the 
wretched, spiritless creatures who left their villages in chains with 
a full belief they were going to the shambles, are very different 
lrom the men now carefully recruited, under modified conscription, 
certainly, but not quite unwillingly, and witl^evRy guarantee of 
good health and physical fitness. Military service is no longer 
held in terror by the fellah, although he still hates the wrench 
that tears him from his home, for he is the most domestio of crea¬ 
tures ; the smart soldier who goes home on furlough with money in 
his pocket and long stories of a gay life at Cairo, or the reserve man 
who has passed into the police and become a jieraon of authority in 
his own locality, have done much to make it popular. All this, no 
doubt, tells in favour of the “ flippy,” and affords hope that when triel 
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he may prove as brave os ho looks, for in appearance he 5 not to be 
outdone by any European soldier. Moreover he can march well and 
ride and handle his weapons most efficiently. Only actual trial can 
satisfy the one remaining, but no doubt principal, question, and some 
evidence very much in his favour is already a£ hand. Sir Francis 
Grenfell is, perhaps, the best living authority on the subject, for he has 
led them in the field, and in his opinion the “ Gippy ” may be expected 
to do well. In one fight, near Suakim, a “ Gippy ” battalion actually 
withstood a dervish rush—perhaps one of the ugliest attacks known 
in modern warfare, before which even English troops have been known 
to quail. Sir Francis speaks in the highest terms of the cavalry, and 
I have heard him quote one story very much to the credit of certain 
troopers at Suukim, who, hearing when in hospital that a fight was 
imminent, left their beds and joined their ranks. Whatever doubts 
may still remain as to the probable demeanour of the purely Egyp¬ 
tian force, another section commands the utmost confidence. It 
has been wisely formed of unquestionably good material. The 
fullest reliance can be placed on the black troops, the Soudanese, 
mostly of the Shinka tribe of negroes from the for South near the 
Bahr el Gazul. There is no doubt that these men will fight any one, 
anywhere, whenever called upon. They are bom soldiers; indeed, 
the great difficulty with them in early days of their formation into 
regular troops was their tendency to make a battle a personal combat 
of man to man, and when first brought into action against the 
Dervishes—their hated oppressors—they were so eager to pay off old 
scores that they would get dangerously out of hand. But now they 
are thoroughly well disciplined they ore steadier, more trustworthy, and 
as fine troops as any in the world. They take a childish delight in 
military exercises; their favourite amusement is drill; they like when 
they have a spare moment to put each other through the manual and 
platoon. They have immense confidence in, and strong affection for, 
their “ bimbashis,” the general name for the English officers attached 
to the Egyptian army, whom they are prepared to follow everywhere, 
to whom they bring all thrir little troubles, their family squabbles 
and private quarrels, and cheerfully accept their decision, even in such 
a confidential ^atjer as the question of divorce. Their marching 
powers are above the average : just before Toski a Soudanese regi¬ 
ment crossed the desert from Suakim to Assouan. 150 miles in five days, 
covering a distance of 30 miles a day without fatigue—and a march 
of this kind is now about to be repeated from Kosseir to Keneh. They 
have a high standard, and in their bright blue Zouave uniform look 
well on parade. Their conduct in quarters is generally excellent, their 
worst fault, as with some English soldiers, a fondness for drink—the 
native boza, which they brew themselves, and which will make them 
quarrelsome and inclined to “ stay absent ” when drunk. It is easy to 
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imagine QChruie mixed pride and oontentment that site on their Uaek 
faosa will deepen into grim ferocity at the moment of combat The 
only trouble with them is a tendency to bronchial and chest complaints; 
far them the climate of Upper Egypt is cold, and they have to be 
provided with warm flannel underclothing. Another more serious 
trouble is that the supply of Soudanese is running short; the first 
Soudanese regiments were recruited portly from fugitives from the 
Soudan, and the Khalifa has now dosed the issues by which they 
came, partly from the blacks already in Lower Egypt, engaged in 
various kinds of service; and among these many fine veterans were 
secured, men who have served with Marmilian in Mexico, and crossed 
Central Africa with Stanley. It is now hoped that by granting free 
permission to many a second generation of Soudanese soldiers maybe 
found in the regimental married quarters; but competent critics 
believe that the blacks bom in Egypt show deterioration and ore far 
inferior to their sturdy progenitors. But the supply is still short; 
although an additional battalion has just been raised at Cairo, the 
necessary quota has been with difficulty obtained. In peace t ime the 
Soudanese regiment is rather patriarchal; ever}- man, although himself 
occupying the barrack-room, has his family in the neighbouring lines, 
whom he rules despotically, and employs in every menial office. It is 
the wife s business to carry the baggage on the line of march, of course 
on her head, and a Soudanese regiment on the march extends over 
many miles. 

Very great credit is due to those who, by their unwearied exertions, 
have brought the Egyptian army to its present jierfwt condition; to 
the officers who first created the force so intelligently, and laboured 
so hard to train and develop it; to sucoesshe Sirdars, and notably to 
Sir Francis Grenfell and to the present chief, Sir Herbert Kitchener, a 
very soldier-like personality of great exj>erience long accustomed to 
Egyptian warfare, who may now have an opportunity of showing his 
quality under larger responsibilities. The question of officers, always 
serious, has been solved by drawing ujxm the remnants of the old onny, 
where they could be trusted, by promotion from the ranks of the black 
regiments, and now by bringing forward eligible youths in the Military 
School at Cairo. There are some excellent ofliem among the Egyj>- 
tians, those especially of Turkish descent, and no betftr sjiecimeu cuu 
be found than the colonel of the regiment lately in garrison at 
Korosko, Fathi Bey, a thoroughly competent commander, who has 
learnt English and French perfectly, and is well qualified for further f 
advancement. These native officers have a good career before them, 
certain higher appointments are reserved for them, such as the Fieri- 
dewy of the ltecruitiug Commission, and the office of Deputy- 
Adjutant-General at head-quarters in Cairo. Naturally the chief 
support and backbone of the Egyptian army are the English officers, 



lent far a period of ten years from our regular ssrtiofc vwgr great 
pains have been taken, especially of late ysars, to fldeet the most 
promising among the many candidates who offer thsmlehii. Both 
Sir Stands Grenfell and Sir Herbert; Kitchener have been always 
anxious to secure the services of the best men available, ted it fray 
be safely said that the “ Bimbaahis,” as all the officers, whatever ihefar 
rank, attached to the Egyptian army are styled, are fixst-claee men. 
Scientific officers and staff college graduates, any who have shown 
especial aptitudes, have the preference, but smartness and 44 go” arto 
essential qualifications, and of these the present Sirdar Hkaa to 
judge personally, seldom accepting any candidate without easing 
him himself. The scholars thus admitted are worthy of the school, 
which is undoubtedly the best possible field and training ground for 
young officers, except perhaps Indian frontier service, and those who 
graduate here may be expected to make their mark in the near future. 
Urey are to he seen at their best, true soldiers, keen sportsmen, merry, 
hospitable companions at the out-stations, particularly at the frontier 
at Buakim or Wady Haifa. 

I have lately had the advantage of visiting the last-named, a 
frontier post practically on a war footing, held under all thcf con¬ 
ditions of actual warfare, the great centre now of activity as the 
advanced base of the coming campaign. To any one with military 
tastes and experience the place is brimful of interest. A distinguished 
German officer of high rank assured me that he was more gratified and 
impressed with what he saw at Wady Haifa than with anything else 
in Egypt. “ I could not have believed,” he said, “ that that small 
handful of British officers (barely a dozen), alone on that far-off 
station, would he able to control so large a native force (five or six 
thousand men), and maintain them at such a high standard of dis¬ 
cipline and efficiency.” The garrison of Wady Haifa is, no doubt, 
admirably organized and very perfect in all its details. Every one 
is on the </#// rire ; all parts of the military machine ore in full 
working order, ready to act with dock-like precision whenever called 
upon. The whole force 1ms ev *r been ready to turn out at a moment’s 
notioo, prepared to march to any threatened point, to meet any 
advancing foes, puiyie any in reheat. This state of constant pre¬ 
paredness was the inevitable residt of our present frontier policy, a 
policy now suddenly and completely reversed, but of which, as it was 
^maintained only a few weeks ago, I will here say a few words. 

This frontier might he represented as the are of a circle which has 
Wady Haifa as its centre, with radii extending west, south and 
east to points held in some strength at distances of forty or fifty 
miles. The western limit was at Skebb, some way to the rear of the 
Selima oasis, covering the right flank, and on the western hunt of the 
river. To the south and the direct front was the most advanced 
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post at Sanaa (New Sanaa in distinction to Old), where a black 
battalion still occupies a substantial mud fort on an isolated hill, 
having another smaller hill also held a little in advance of it. To 
the eastward a detachment some hundred strong, was stationed at the 
wells of Mourat, rn important strategical point covering our left 
flank and the road to Korosko; and they are mentioned in Lord 
Cromer’s telegrams as lately in imminent danger of dervish attack. 
A telegraph wire connects Mourat and Korosko, and ere long a short 
length of railway, now in process of construction, from Korosko, was 
intended to cross the first twenty miles on the old caravan road fiom 
Korosko through Mourat to Abu Homed. The plant for this line, 
the rails and the engines, which I saw at Kr rosko, are the salvage 
of the materials sent out for use in the Nile Exjiedition of 1884-5. 
Till the other day there was no certainty that fiuuls would be granted 
for the extension of this railway, but under the changed conditions 
on the frontier it may be pushed right on to Abu Ilamed, if that 
point is ever held, as seems not unlikely in the future, to constitute 
our extreme left of the new frontier line. Till now this line, 
Bhebb-Sarras-Mourat, has been our uttermost boundaiy, and the 
dervish influence has t*een suffered to range right up to it. They 
might do what they like behind it; our troops have not been per- 
mitted to pass it or inquire what goes on beyond it. And this 
is where the present frontier system was always open to adverse* 
criticism. 

The dervishes at Sarda, with their strong supports at Dongola, 
have been left entirely unmolested, with all the military advantage of 
the initiative to be assumed whenever and aguiust what }K>int it may 
suit them to move. By tliis voluntary surrender of ours the country 
has been exposed for many miles back within our own line; raids, 
always possible, have often been made upon villages far to the rear of 
Wady Haifa, while that garrison remained constantly in the dark, in 
complete ignorance of the impending blow until it fell, too late then 
to protect those dependent on us, generally too late also to use 
reprisals. The dervishes knew their advantage and were not slow to 
benefit by it. These raiders, being in small handy bodies, possessed 
a mobility denied to a large force. They w&e ^ountod on swift 
camels; they made forced marches concealed among the folds of the 
desert hills, so as to reach the {joint of impact about sundown; they 
swooped down then in the failing light on their devoted and defencer 
less quarry, made short work of any males who dare to stand up to 
them (and very few will do so), captured all women and children, 
drove before them all flocks and herds, and disappeared silently with 
their spoil into the trackless desert under cover of the night The 
governor of the frontier, Colonel Hunter, an eminently capable as 
well as a most active and distinguished officer, with long years’ 
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experience in Egyptian warfare, was generally powerless to intervene; 
he seldom had sufficient notice of the intended raid; although he had 
his spies and agents within the enemy’s line as far bock as Khartoum 
itself, and was well served by them, news travelled slowly, far more 
slowly than the raiders; often he heard at one aftd the same time of 
the start of a flying column and of its appearance at the point destined, 
for attack, so that the mischief was done long before he could arrive 
upon the scene. The inconvenience of the system thus imposed upon 
him has been very much felt of late, when the unrest of the dervishes 
has continually bubbled over, causing ever present lively alarm among 
villagers, occasional depredations, and interfering even with Cook’s 
admirable tourist service between the First and Second Cataracts. 

It will now be readily understood why the garrison of Wady Haifa 
was continually on the tjtti cirr . Being unable to keep in close 
touch of the enemy as the ordinary rules of warfare require, to “ feel 
for him,’* watch him jealously, probe every unexplained movement, 
beat up his quarters when opjiort unity offered or the occasion demands, 
the only alternative was to be ever on the alert, to sit and wait but to 
be ready to act on the shortest notice, to be always oil guard and 
ready to turn out instantly, armed at all points. This is a toilsome 
and harassing obligation, but it was the key-note of the military system 
at Wady Ilalfu, and the excellent results an* now’ apparent when the 
long-delayed moment of offensive action has at lust arrived. All parts 
of the force, cavalry, muis,uimel corps, mounted infantry', and march¬ 
ing troops, have stood prepared for immediate service; every item of 
equipment, sufficient ammunition, supplies of all sorts equal to sudden 
needB, all these have l>een constantly maintained in serviceable con¬ 
dition ready for immediate use. The camel corps, live hundred strong, 
could he moved off, perfect at every point, in five-aud-twenty minutes, 
from the moment the order was given; the cavalry, three* squadrons, 
about four hundred horses in all, could be ready in rather less; the 
camel battery, and the mule buttery also, and about two hundred 
mounted infantry'—selected soldiers from the Soudanese regiments, 
who have been trained to ride tile best animals among the transport 
camels. For the infantry battalions a couple of hours sufficed to bring 
them into the fig^in^line completely equipped. A walk tluough the 
lines at Wady Haifa shewed me the minute attention given to all de¬ 
tails of preparedness. Close by every camel lay its kit, all ready for 
instant use—the w*ater kegs tilled, the forage bags packed, the haver¬ 
sacks with their quota of rations, everything needful ready for a seven 
day's’ march, all that remained was to bring the rider’s blanket, fold and 
fix it in its place, fit the saddle on top, and be off. The most suitable 
articles of equipment have been arrived At by repeated and patient ex- 
]>eriment; the saddlery both for camels and for cavalry' is as nearly 
jierfeot and exactly adapted to requirements as it ran be made. It is 
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the same with the artillery; the field-pieces to be carried on male or 
camel-back are of the most finished workmanship, with every possible 
ingenious device to ensure promptitude in bringing them into action. 
All the animals are of the first-class; the camels of the camel corps have 
been purchased wit^i infinite pains, at considerable prices. Most of 
them ore white coated, dean limbed, almost graceful, intelligent look¬ 
ing beasts, far superior to the larger and commoner sorts in the trans¬ 
port corps. But in the latter there are many good camels waiting 
their turn for promotion into the camel corps. The artillery mules have 
been imported from Cyprus, and are good specimens of their breed; 
the horses come mostly from Syria—half-bred Arabs bought by a 
veterinary officer Bent on purpose, and are n veiy level lot, with all the 
charms of their race—pretty heads, well sot on small compact frames, 
dean legs, and great capadty for endurance even on these wearisome 
desert sands. I saw a squadron at Samis that hod been out almost 
incessantly on reconnaissance, carrying heavy loads, but they were in 
perfect condition, and as they lay out in the open lines, ns Arabs love 
to do, taking a keen interest in all that went on around, looking so 
docile, intelligent, even human, they quite won one's heart. 

The Wadv Haifa garrison then, which has so long stood in the 
forefront, and which will now lead the van of attack, has been very 
carefully prepared for the coming trial. What is true of this body is 
also true of that at Suokim, and generally of the whole Egyptian 
army. That force is now to be subjected to a very trying and momen¬ 
tous ordeal, and grave issues will depend upon its demeanour when so 
tried. Much will depend upun those entrusted with its leadership, 
and upon the manner in which the caiiqiaigu is conducted. 

The question has already arisen whether operations of the extensive 
character intended can be left to the present Sirdar, Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, a young man win we military rank in the Queen's army is 
only that of a major in the Royal Engineers, and who, although he 
has been engaged actively in Egypt for many years as a subordinate 
leader and staff officer, has never yet commanded troops in the field. 
Fortunately, the; general officer at Cairo, General Knowles, is a veteran 
soldier, whose experience in warfare ranges over the Crimea, Zulu- 
loud, and Afghanistan. Matters might wifely be left in his hands, 
but rumours are already rife in military circles, thuf an officer of still 
higher rank aud of proved ability on Egyptian fields will be sent out 
in supreme command. The choice will be among Sir lledven 
Duller, Sir Evelyn Wood, and Sir Francis Grenfell, and will probably < 
fall upon the first-named, the senior and the most distinguished. Of 
Sir Bodvers Boiler's military cajacity there <un be no two opinions; 
a man of strong masterful character, a bom louder, with many of the 
tyecial gifts that constitute generalship, Sir Redven would take with 
him to Egypt the confidence of the whole nation. Ilis brilliant ser- 
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vioes, his splendid promptitude at El Teb and Tamai, ms'caim self- 
reliance and his masterly withdrawal of the gravely compromised 
column at Matammeh ore matters of history and feats of which any 
good soldier might be proud. 

There seems to be no immediate necessity, however, for superseding 
the leaders actually on the spot. For the next few months progress 
must be slow; only short steps ahead can be taken, and that most 
cautiously. It may be doubted whether Colonel Hunter with the 
advance, already in possession of Akasheh, eighty miles from Haifa, 
will get much further forward than Rarda, another twenty miles, or, 
possibly, Ferkeh, a few miles on, the latter being an open fertile spot 
well suited for defensive occupation. This point, not a third of the 
way to Dongola, may be reached at once; it may be already accom¬ 
plished, but it will surely be the utmost limit until the rise of the Nile 
permits of the organization of river transport. August may be given 
as the earliest dote for further movement, during which the line of 
railway can be brought up and perfected in the rear of the advancing 
troops; the rails have been already forwarded from Cairo through 
Messrs. Cook, and it is calculated that when the plant reaches the spot, 
the line may be laid at the rate of lialf-a-milc a day. From one point 
of view, that of probable security from all reverse or misadventure this 
slow rate of progression is satisfactory; but from another, that of use¬ 
ful effect in creating a diversion from Dongola it is surely disappoint¬ 
ing and can hardly do much good. Still, it is the only procedure 
permitted by the military conditions, and cannot, therefore, be safely 
departed from. The alternative projwsal of an advance from Suakim 
on Berber, which has been strongly advocated by some, notably by Sir 
John Adye, a soldier of repute, is open to the most serious objections. 
No doubt, if successful, it would have the immediate effect of relieving 
Kassala. But the old arguments against it are still in full force— 
the scarcity of water forbidding all movement except in fractions at 
long intervals of time and distance through which they would be in 
constant danger of destruction—uiul failure in such a perilous adven¬ 
ture would quite defeat the objeet of the attempt with other far-reach¬ 
ing disastrous consequences. Besides, the advocates of this route seem 
to forget that it was ytunlly tried by Sir Gerald Graham in 1885, 
with an imposing^iarnpheranlin of means, and yet he could get no 
further than eighteen miles. 


Arthur Griffiths. 
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Ifir a Returned South Afkh vn. 

PREFATORY NOTE. 

These articles wer written four 3care ago; the first, a description of 
South African scenery, appeared in the Fortnightly Review at that 
time. 

The rest did not follow. This was owing to the fact that there were 
at the Cape at that time certain parties and persons, who, using the Boers 
of South Africa for their oun purpose, yet pandered to them that they 
might ultimately more successfully obtain their own ends. 

These papers being written by oue who had for years lived among the 
Boers, sharing their daily life and understanding their language, they of 
necessity attempt to delineate, not only the coarse external shell of the 
Boer, but the finer fibred kernel u ithm. which those whose contact with 
him is superficial never see; and while dwelling at great length upon the 
one great flaw which mars the relation of the Boer with his fellow men 
in South Africa, these papers aie of necessity sympathetic in their treat¬ 
ment of him. 

Now, it appeared not well, that at a time when certain men in South 
Africa were bending down to pre^ their cheek agaiirt the heel of any 
pair of “ rd-schoen** that might pat* them, that any English voice should 
be raised which spoke in kindly tone" of the Boer, lest the voice of the 
sympathiser should blend with and be mistaken for that of the flatterer. 

It was certain that the time would come when again the Boer would 
stand in need of just treatment at the hands of the Englishmen; and these 
papers were therefore put aside. 

That time has come. 

The Boer has been struck a sure blow by the baud that stroked him; 
and again it is necessary that he, with his antique faults and his heroic 
virtues, should be shown to the world as he is. 

Therefore these papers, which make an attempt to delineate him in such 
guise he lives, are printed. They have been loft as they stood save for 
the addition of a few foot notes. 

Olive Schreiner. 

The “ Hojusnan,” 

KuiamsT, South Avhica, 

February 17fA, 18&0 



THE BOEB. 


"One of these days that golden plaft 
May be reached by the Lemming* yet!” 

E. A. 

As, in describing the physical features of South Africa, we linger 
longest over the Karroo, not because it was one of the largest or moat 
important features in the country, but because it was the most charac¬ 
teristically South African; so, in describing its people, we shall dwell 
first and at greatest length on the South African Boer—not because 
he is the most important nor the most powerful element among our 
peoples, but because he is the most typically South African. The 
Bantu and the Englishman may he found elsewhere on the earth’s 
surface in equal or greater perfection; but the Boer, like our 
plumbagos, our silver-trees, and our kudoos. is peculiar to South 
Africa, lie is the result of an intermingling of races, acted on 
during two centuries by a peculiar combination of circumstances, and 
u result has been produced so unique us only to be decipherable 
through long and sympathetic study. 

The limits of this paper do not allow of our entering into an analy¬ 
sis of all those conditions of hi>> early history which have made the 
Boer what ho is to-das. The hare fads are ably and concisely set 
forth in works readily accessible to all; 1 and the great epic of 8outh 
Africa which lies beneath them, yet awaits its seer and singer. 

For our purpose, it is possible oulv to note shortly a few of those 
jtoints in the early conditions of tin- Boer which hear most strongly on 
his later development, which have shaped his peculiarities, and made 
him what he is. 

The liistory of the Boer begins, as is well known, in lti-32, when 
Van lliebeek landed at the Cup with his small handful of soldiers 
and sailors to found a victualling station under the shades of Table 
Mountain, for the ships of the Butch East India Company, as they 
soiled to and from th^East Indies. 

If one climbs albne ou a winters afternoon to the old Block House 
on the spur of the Devil’s l'eak at Cupe Town, and lies down on the 
ruined stone bastion, with the warm sun shining on one’s hade— as 
ifiie lies there dreaming; the town and shipping in the hay below, 
blotted out in a haze of yellow light, leaving only the gnat curve of 

(1) See Theul's invaluable worka on South Africa, more tapseUUy his artiatio and 
Hashed nlnme, Ctpt Cmmmitn; »l«o Noble's U>*t»ryt>f Stalk A,frit i, WUmot’a 
Htatmy, to», 
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tike nHGs tBtthe Blue-Berg Strand, and the far-off mountains that 
peer out and disappear into the blue; then the noisy little life of the 
valley slips away from one, and through the mist of two centuries one 
is almost able to put out one’s hand and touch the old, long-buried 
days, when the figst white men built their huts on the shores of 
Table Bay; when at night the leopards crept down from the mountain 
and took lambs from the kraals, and lions were shot before the hut 
doors; when the Blue-Berg Strand was trodden by elephants, and 
the Hottentots lit their watch fires on the banks of the Iiosbeck; 
when the great Houts-Bay valley was flecked with antelopes; and the 
stream which comes down now* from the mountain gorge and flow's 
through the valley, muddy and dark, was clear os crystal, and widened 
out into pools where the hippopotami played, and then crept away 
into the sea through the white sand:—days when the blue mountains 
were thelimit of the world the white man knew, and shut out the myste¬ 
rious unknown beyond. Busking alone there on one’s fm^ in the worm 
sunshine, so near do those old days seem, that one half exacts the 
“ Lammefanger ’* to spread out its wings and sail out from the cliffs 
above, and a Bush-buckV stop to break the stillness in the brushwood 
below: and one is loath to shake one’s s**H and go down into the hot, 
fretted life, of the little city 1k*1ow ; win re the shop windows glitter 
with the work of mam lands, and where women with little waists and 
high shoes trip down the payment; and the Parliament Houses with 
their red brick and stum*, start* at one; and on the stoep of the (iuh 
in Church Square tall-hatted men lounge ami talk over the latest town 
gossip or retire to the liar for whisky : and where, in the side streets, 
are broken payments, and Malays and half-castes, and fish dirts 
with their shrill whittles; and in tie* docks dial-dust, and shipping, 
and convicts and sailor^ ; and eieri where an* canteens and brothels 
and churches—all that makes the lite of a little civilised town It i> 
hard to climb down through the lii-wnod- and go buck to it . 1 

So, when one sits to write of Afrit an men and things, one would 
like to linger long over those early dais, o\cr\ detail oi which is pre¬ 
cious to us now ; even how Anmtje de Ihjeren was allow ed to sell 
milk and butter to the early men of the Colony ; how the hundful of 
folks planted gardens, and traded with Hottentots for sheep lutd 
made exjieditions into tlie unknown lands of Stellenbosch and the 
Paarl. All the story of how' tin* sapling of white-niun's life in South 
Africa, first struck its roots into the soil, lias an interest no story of 
its later growth can hold for us. But for the pnwiit we tan only 
notice hurriedly, and in piesing, a few* of those facts in the condition 

(1) Road* now M rnT the mountain side, tnd wtthio the lut month* the Block House 
hM \mu turned into u convict station, no ririlUed man’* abmdow cants itself month tij 
mouth further our lain!, • 
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of the early settlers which seem most to have Boer 

thai which we to-day And him. 

the Ant fact we hare to note is that the men Van Biebeok tonight 
with him to found his little settlement were men of different iiationali- 
ti.es; largely Frisian or Dutch, but also German, Swedish, and even 
English. They were also, almost to a man, sdldiers and sailors, 
children of fortune, and not agricultural labourers. A century later, 
when we And the descendants of these men wanderers across the un¬ 
trodden plains of South Africa, their dint-locks as their only guard, 
the motive that drives them forward and on, only an unquenchable 
passion for movement and change, and a derce rebellion against the 
limitations with which civilised life hedges about and crashes the 
life of the individual—then we shall find it useful to remember that 
in port the original stock from which these men sprang was composed 
of these free-tighting children of fortune, rovers of the sea and the 
sword. That power of insistent, patient, physical labour and sub¬ 
mission to restraint, that tenacious clinging to the spot of earth on 
which he has once taken root, which constitutes at once the 
strength and the weakness of the true agricultural class in all 
countries, has always Wn murkeiUv absen 4 from the diameter of 
our South African Boer, mul could lmrdly have been his through in¬ 
heritance. For Van Iticheck’s men were not merely soldiers and 
sailors forced into service by conscription, but men gathered from 
all nations by a s|»eci«*.s of natural selection, their inborn love of 
a wild and roving lif* loading them into the service of the Dutch 
East India Company. <her the shoulders of the men who took 
their aim at Mujuba Hill, and lndiind the men and women who 
again ami again, on their long and terrible marches through South 
African deserts, have seen their kindred fall dead at their feet of 
thirst and waut, and have yet moved on, one sees the faces of 
these old rough forelieurs looking! The South African Boer be¬ 
comes fully intelligible only when we remember that the blood of 
those men runs in him. modified by other elements, but active in him 
still. 

We come now to a second small point to be noted as bearing 
on the development of the Boor. 

The commander <€ the early settlement gave out to certain of 
their men portions of land on the Peninsula, to be cultivated for 
their own and the Company's benefit. These men built huts, planted 
and sowed. Thirty years after Van Riebeek lauded there were 293 
whito men in the settlement, but only 88 white women, and the men 
on their little allotments grumbled for wont of wives. The directors 
of,the Dutch East India Company conferred, and it was determined 
to send out from certain orphan asylums in Holland girls to supply 
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this , id, from time to time, ships brought small numbers. 

The soldiers* and sailors at the Cape welcomed them gladly; they 
were all speedily married and settled in their homes at the foot of 
Table Mountain. 

It may appear fanciful, but we believe it is not so, to suppose that 
this small incident throws a side-light on one of the leading charac¬ 
teristics of the African Boer. For the South African Boer differs 
from every other emigrant branch of a European people whom we can 
recall, either in classical or modem times, in this: that, having settled 
in a new land, and not having mixed with the aboriginal inhabitants 
nor accepted their language, he lias yet severed every' intellectual and 
emotional tie between himself and the parent lands from which he 
sprang. The Greek, whether he settled in Asia Minor or Sicily, 
though economically and politically independent, was still a Greek ; 
an uncut cord of intellectual and emotional sympathy still bound him 
to the mother country’; and after tw o hundred years the inhabitant of 
Syracuse or Ephesus was still a < Iroek oi the Greeks; bound not only to 
Greece as a whole, but to that particular state from which he sprang; 
and among the most immortal and typical of Grecian names are 
those of men not horn in the parent home of the race, but in its 
colonies. The modern Australian. Canadian, Yankee, or even 
American Spaniard, if of unmixed Euro]>enn blood, turns still to 
Europe as Home. Political differences may have bad to be settled in 
blood, and commercial interests may divide, but emotionally and 
intellectually, the bond which binds a Euro]>ean colonist to the home 
from which lie sprang, and to Europe as a whole, is an all-operative 
fact. The Boer has had no great conflict with his ]&rent peoples in 
Europe; he has not lost his ra»e by completely mingling it with the 
barbarous people among whom he settled: yet he is as much severed 
from the lands of his ancestors and irom Europe, as though three 
thousand instead of two hundred, years had elapsed since be left it. 

Later on we shall look at certain large and adequate reasons for 
this most remarkable phenomenon : but, among the leaser causes which 
have contributed to it, it seem* to us more than probable that the 
position of these early mother*- of the race played its part. 

When the ordinary emigrant female bids farewell to Europe to 
make her home in anew land, whether she a mud cabin in 

Ireland, a vine-grower’s cottage in Germany, or a mansion in 
England, the moment in which she catches a last glimjtse of the land 
of her youth is one of the most emotionally intense of her existen^. 
The life she leaves may have Wn one of harcUliip, even of bitter- 1 
ness, and the life she goes to may be one of ease; but, binding her 
to the land behind her are the ties of blood and childish remembxanoes 
of home-—ties uhich sliape themselves os mightily in the mud cabin 
or the hack slum of the city as in the j»alaoe. She is leaving the one 
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spot on earth where die is an object of interest and hpsum oe to 
her fellows. When she arrives in the new world it is to that home 
that she sends the reoord of her marriage—there that die knows the 
story of her sorrows and her gains will be waited for! In the hour 
of childbirth it is to the women of her own blood “at home” that 
her heart turns with yearning; and as years gc^by “my people” 
and “ my home ” gain a colour and size they would never have borne 
if near at hand. She thinks of them as a denizen of the earth, 
removed to one of the fixed stars, might think of this old planet, 
without remembrance of its aches and pains! And as her children 
grow up, the first stories they hear are not of Colonial things and 
people, but European—of fields in which little children gather butter¬ 
cups and daisies, of ice and snow, and the roaring life of cities; 
and as the little Colonial children play in the hot sun upon the 
Koppjes among stapelios and aloes, they think how beautiful 
those fields must be, and wonder how the daisy chains are 
mode, and how primroses smell! and at night in their little hot 
beds they dream of ice and snow, and fancy they hear the hum of 
cities. Even the names of our European relatives who have played 
in those fields and lived in those cities have acquired a certain 
mythological charm for us, and the Aunt this and the Uncle that, of 
whom our mothers tell us, they ore not the commonplace, material 
uncles and aunts who may live in the next street and be seen every 
day. They are real, yet invisible, like the actual presence in the Holy 
Wafer; of real flesh and blood, yet removed from sight, like the 
heroes of a mythological fairy tale! Europe and its life are to us, 
from our earliest years, the ideul and mysterious, with which we have 
yet some real and practical tie. 

No European who has not grown up in the Colony, being bom of 
pure European iwrentage, can understand the full force of this Mother 
tradition. 

Like the odour of an unknown plant or flower, it must be expe¬ 
rienced to be comprehended. Nor does it die out with the first 
generation. The mother transmits it to her daughter and the 
daughter to her child. It is the echo of this legend which goes so 
largely to form that curious body of sentiment with which the most 
commonplace coldhiBC visits Europe for the first time. The most 
sensitive man, growing up in the original home of his race, does not 
understand this subtle and delicate emotion; and the most hard-shell 
9 nftui of business among us is not untouched by it when he sets his 
feet for the first time on the old-raoe shores. 

“And this is England! And this is Europe! ” It is as though 
he woke up in a kind of fairy land! The tiled cottages with the 
moss upon them, the hedgerows, the square village greens with the 

VOL. L1X. 2V.S. MX 
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dnmDbs ^jolue-bells in the woods—he has seen them all before— 
in a dream. la the roar of the great city curious emotions come to 
Mm As he drives in an omnibus the conductor calls, “ Shore¬ 
ditch ! ” and he starts and looks out. Above him is the great church 
tower— 

A “ • When I grow rick,' 

Say the belle of Shoreditch! 

and again he is one of the group of children holding each others* 
hands to play at “ oranges and lemons ” in a colonial garden. “ So, 
that Shoreditch we sang of under the fig-trees was a real place! No 
doubt tbe great belk hang up there! ”—and fora moment the prosaic 
back slum is an inverted childhood’s fairy land. 

And there are perhaps few among us who, on our first visit, do not 
at some time creep away to find ourselves in some spot to which we do 
not wish our acquaintance to accompany us. It nuiv be a street in a 
great city, or a village in a German forest, or an English parsonage ; 
but we feel we are bound to it with a tie others may not touch. 
Perhaps it is only a shop window at the corner of Finsbury Pavement 
nt which we stand gazing in, l>ecause we know that sixty years before 
-a little child with bright eyes and rosy check* came lien*, wrupjied up 
in her furs, and holding her mother’s hand, to lmy her Christmas 
doll! And we stand gazing into it till we turn away sharply, fancy¬ 
ing the people see what we feel. Or we go to a little country village; 
no one tells us the way from the station; but we see a church tower 
and an old elm-tree we have heard of; and as we walk towards them 
down the village street, we would like to run up to every one we meet, 
and say, “ Oh! don’t you see, we ore come home ugaiu! *’ Wo stand 
at the parsonage gate, and look over at the trim lawn, nnd the ivy on 
the bow windows: and we go away. There is a stile when* we know 
a man and woman once talked on summer evenings, when they did 
not }*et dream that the life they' promised to sjieud together was to Is* 
lived out far over the seas, in the strange land, wliich their children's 
children were to inherit. We wander into the churchyard, and 
brush the ivy from the gravestones; we stand at lost before what we 
.week—years of European frost and rain liave half obliterated tin* 
writing on the stones; we trace the letters iritis our fingers; the 
names are names we know. And so it comes to ]min* that we still cull 
Kurojs* - home ”; though when we go we may liave nothing to liear 
witness to the fact but a few broken headstones in a country church¬ 
yard—the lund is ours! 

Tliis bond, light as air, yet strong as iron, those early mothers of 
tike Boer race could hardly have woven between the hearts of their 
children and the country they came from. Alone in the world, with¬ 
out relatives who lmd cored sufficiently for them to save them from the 
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hard mercy of a public asylum, these women must have dflf&xL away 
few warm and tender memories to plant in the hearts of their children. 
The bare boards and cold oharity of a public institution are not the 
things of which to whisper stories to little children. The ships that 
bore these women to South Africa carried theij towards the first 
“ Good Hope ” that ever dawned on their lives; and the day in which 
they landed at Table Bay and first trod on African soil, was also the 
first in which they became women, desired and sought after, and not 
mere numbers in a printed list. In the arms of the rough soldiers 
and sailors who welcomed them, they found the first home they had 
known; und the little huts on the banks of the Liesbeck, and the 
simple boards at which they presided, were the first at which they had 
been able to look round and see only the faces of those bound to 
them by kindly ties. To such women it was almost inevitable that, 
from the moment they landed, South Africa should be “ home,” and 
Europe be blotted out; the first generation bom of these women, and 
the free, tieless soldiers and sailors with whom they mated, probably 
looked on South Africa as does their latest descendant to-day. Chi 
their lips, when they looked at the valleys of Stellenbosch, or the 
slopes of Table Mountain, the words—On* Land —meant all they 
mean on the lips of the Transvaal Boer or the Free State Burgher of 
to-duy,—“ Oh r Land; the one and only land ire know of and care for , 
wi*h to know of hare any tie or connection with / ” 

If it be objected that the number of these women was too small to 
have permanently influenced the attitude of the Boer race in its re¬ 
lation towards Africa and the home countries, it must be answered, 
that small as their number was, they were numerous in proportion to 
the whole stock from which the race rose. For it must be borne in 
mind in studying the South African Boer, how very small that stock 
was. He wus produced—as are all suddenly developed, marked, and 
permanent varieties in the human or animal world—by the close inter¬ 
breeding of a very small number of progenitors. 1 The handful of 

(1) The Formation*, and fixed type of the Jewish variety of the human race, which 
enables it to transmit it* physical and mental characteristics with perfect truth even 
when crossed with another race, was probably created by the fact that the Jews were all 
descended from uue or a ve»* small body of ancestors, and bred rigorously in and in. 
Their own very suggedRvelegend states that the original founder mated with his own 
sister, which would make it almost impossible for the true Jews to revert to any but 
one type. So it is possible to understand how the Boor, in the ooune of a few genera¬ 
tions, has formed a type fixed and marked, both mentally and physically, only when 
wf consider how small was the number of individuals from which he originally sprang, 
und how he must, of neccesity, have bnd in and in, cousin marrying cousin again and 
yet agmin. There probably often land in a large American and Australian port, on a 
single day, more European emigrants than the number which oompoaed the whole 
original stock of the Boer,including all French additions; there is therefore no 
possibility of the average colonist fanning a similar marked type through inter-breeding. 
Even to-day, it is not uncommon to find a Boer three times related to Us own wifo ; 
she may be his first cousin on bis father's side, his second cousin on his mother's ride, 

mm2 
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soldiers cusa sailors who first landed, a few agriculturists and their 
families, the hand of orphaned girls, and a small body of French 
exiles, to be referred to later on, constitute the whole parent stock of 
the Boer people. From this small stock, by a process of breeding in 
and in, they hare enveloped, there having been practically no addition 
made to the breed for the last two hundred years; the comparatively 
large numbers to which they have attained having entirely to be 
accounted for by the fact of their very early marriages and prolific 
rate of increase. Thus the Boer represents rather a dan or family 
than a nation; and there is probably no true Boer from the Zambesi 
to the Cape who does not hold a common strain of blood with even* 
other Boer he meets. Each Boer has in him, probably, at least a 
drop of the blood of these women; and their emotional and in¬ 
tellectual peculiarities can hardly have failed to leave their mark 
on him. 

But we must turn now to the most interesting point in the early 
history of the Boer, and one which alone would fully account fc r 
his attitude towards Europe, and for many other of his unique 
characteristics. 

In and about the year 1688, thirty-six years after the first landing 
of Tan Biebeck and his handful of men, there arrived at the Cape a 
body of French Protestant refugees, numbering in all, men. women, 
and children, somewhat under two hundred souls. These people, 
driven from France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, vero 
offered an asylum in South Africa by the 1 )utch Government, which 
they accepted. They were not an ordinary body of emigrants, but 
represented almost to a man and a woman that golden minority which 
is so remorselessly winnowed from the dross of the conforming majority 
by all forms of persecution direct against intellectual and spiritual 
independence. Mere agriculturists, vine dressers, and mechanics, with 
but a small sprinkling of persons belonging to the professional classes, 
these men yet constituted an aristocracy—ennobled, not through the 
fiat of any monarch, but selected by that law deep lying in the nature 
of things, which has ordained that where men shall be found haring 
the force to stand alone, and suffer for abstract conviction, there also 
shall be found the individuality, virility, and, power which founds 
great peoples and marks dominant races. 

The fate of the South African Boer was safe from the moment these 
men came to mingle their blood with his; as the fete of the North 
Ameri( an States was safe when the Mayflower had crossed with its load • 
of dissentient Englishmen; as the fate of the Sjuuiish colonies would 
have been safe, had Spain, in place of cauterising her growing points 

a fourth cousin though a maternal grandmother, and there may hare been antecedent 
intermarriages of which there is so record. The children of such a marriage inheriting 
an almost homogeneous Vool from both sides, era hardly foil to be of some fl^cd type. 
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in the bonfires of the squares of Toledo and Madrid, nipped 
them off from the parent tree and transplanted them alive in her colo¬ 
nies in the New World, there to beget a newer and stronger. Spain. 
One is sometimes astonished at certain qualities found in the South 
African Boer, till one recalls the fact that a strain of this uncompro¬ 
mising, self-guiding blood runs in his veins; making him what often 
in his lowest and poorest conditions he yet remains—an aristocrat Z 
On the arrival of these men at the Cape, the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany portioned them out lands to cultivate, mainly in the lovely valleys 
of Stellenbosch, French-Hoek, and Drakenstein. At the time of their 
arrival they formed probably about one-sixth of the whole population. 
How rapidly they increased and how large is the shore their blood 
holds in the Boer race may be noted if one runs one’s eye over a list of 
the occupants of any village or district inhabited by Boers, and marks 
how great the number of French names which will occur. There ore 
districts in the Western Province of the Colony in which these names 
largely predominate over those of Dutch or German origin; and, even 
in the Free State and Transvaal, they are numerous to an extent which 
their original numbers would not have led us to expect. Of our most 
noted of Cape families, many bear these namesthe De Yilliers, the 
Jouberts, the l)u Toits, the Xaudfa—and if other names, such os the 
Van Aarts, llofmeyrs, or Krugers, are not less widely known, it will 
generally lie found on analysis that the proportion of French blood 
even in these families is as large as in those whose patronymics are 
purely French. There is probably not a Boer in South Africa at the 
present day whose blood is not richly touched by that of the Huguenot. 

But it was not only or mainly by bringing to the formation of the 
new roco this strong and select strain of blood that the Huguenot influ¬ 
enced the Boer, and through him the future of South Africa. It is 
he who lias rendered permanent and complete the severance from 
Europe to which we have referred. 

When the ordinary settler leaves Europe ho goes out more or less 
under the tegis of his mother couutry, and, for a time at least, whom¬ 
ever he may settle, he still feels her flag wave over him; if wronged, 
it is to the representative of his mother land that he turns; if he 
settles in an uncivilis^ country, it is as the forerunner of his people 
that he takes posScssion of it Should ho go to a territory already 
colonised by another Europoan race, he may lose himself more quickly 
in the existing organisation. But still, for generations, the Irishman, 
• Scotsman, German, or Italian feels a certain bond between himself 
and his parent land; and Europe as a whole holds a vast place in 
his consideration. 

Not infrequently his national feeling is intensified by transplanta¬ 
tion. Nowhere on the surface of the globe were toasts to the health 
of the Queen and the Royal Family, and to the success of bid England, 

• 
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more heerftijpdnmk than by the British settlers of 1820, when they 
ate their first Christmas dinner, beneath the biasing South African 
Mmj under the Kunee trees of Lower Albany. To these men, as to 
English colonists all the world over, the strength and dignity of their 
position lay in the |act that they, a minute portion of the great Eng* 
lish nation, had come to this new land to implant themselves, a branch 
from the old stock, which should in time take root and grow to be a 
giant worthy of its parent tree. They felt themselves the ambassa¬ 
dors of a great people, the bearers of a flog which waved over every 
quarter of the globe; the representatives of a power which they be¬ 
lieved to be the most beneficent and powerful on earth. So, these 
men named their little villages and their districts after the men and 
places of the old country—“ East London,” “ Prince Alfred,” “ King 
William’s Town,” “ Queen’s Town,” “ Lower Albany ”—and their 
farms bore often the names of the homes in England from which they 
came. Socially, religiously, and more esfieciolh politically, they strove 
to reproduce, line by line, as accurately as circumstances would permit, 
the national life they had left. “ So-and-so things are done ut home/* 
That settled, as it still to-day to a large extent settles, all argument. 
To-day the third generation of these men lias arrived at adult years; 
but consciousness of national identity with the parent people is lmrdlv 
dimmed. The young English African who lias ne^rbeen in Europe 
may boast that South Africa is the finest country on earth, and swag¬ 
ger of its skies, and wild, free life, or ridiculously enough, boast of the 
civilisation which it has attained; he may resent bitterly any inter¬ 
ference with what he considers his material rights on the part of the 
“ Home Government.” But turn to the same man mid ask him what 
his nationality may be, suggest that lie may possibly be of any other 
race than his own, and you will not twice repeat your question— 

44 For in spito of all temptation 
To tolling to another nation, 
lie remains an Englishman ! n 

Deep in the heart of every English-speaking colonist is a chord which 
responds to the name of the parent people as to no other; and the 
depth of the emotion is curiously exemplified ii\tho most insignificant 
matters. That seemingly imbecile passion whicfi causes Colonials 
to drag down and retain os mementoes the curtains of a bed on 
which & British princeling has slept; the comic manner in which 
the average colonist will gravely inquire of you on your return from 
Europe whether you have “ seen the Queen,” and their solemnity in 
all matters pertaining to ancient and almost worn out English institu¬ 
tions, all have in them an element radically different from that which 
would animate the average Home Englishman, were he to act in a 
like manner; an element not to be found in the sycophant crowds 
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■which loll open-mouthed about St. James's on the afRRToon of a 
Drawing-room; and which is radically distinct from the servility 
which bows before mere wealth and success. The colonist is perhaps 
rather more inclined than others to criticise mercilessly the princeling 
or dignitary sent out from home (and does so jpry freely after his 
arrival, when his gilt has worn off him); but behind the individual 
man lies something of which he is the representative, and it is this 
which causes him to have for the colonist a quite peculiar value. The 
enthusiasm he awakens is an enthusiasm for an emblem, not a man; 
for the representative of English nationality, not for the ruler. The- 
difference between the feeling of the Englishman in the colony and 
the Englishman at home, with regard to all the insignia and emblems 
of the common national life, forces itself strongly on the notice of one 
who visits Englaud for the first time. There is an absence of the 
element of passion and romance in the “ Man at Home’s ” way of 
viewing these things. Tho difference between these attitudes being 
liest compared by likening it to the difference between the feelings of 
two men. one of whom remains in the house of his parents and pos¬ 
sesses it, the other of whom leaves it for ever. If outside the house 
windows grows a great lilac tree, it is simply a material part of the 
house he inliabits to the man who possesses it. As long as the branches 
shade the window or do not damage the walls, he regards it with 
jussive approval; when they begin to obstruct the view', and the roots 
interfere with the foundations, lie has not the slightest remorse in 
lopping off the branches, or, if need be, uprooting the whole tree— 
the whole house is still his, the tree he regards from a utilitarian 
standpoint. On the other luind, to the man who has left the home of 
his childhood and gone to a foreign land—if one should by any 
chance send him a sprig from tho old tree that grew r before the win¬ 
dow’s, he w’ould wrap it up and carry it about buried in his breast— 
the small sprig is an emblem to him of the whole home which once 
was his, and to which lie is still bound by ties of affection, though 
severed for ever by sjwco. It would be as irrelevant to accuse the one 
man of insensibility because he did uot weep over tho chopped-down 
brunches, as to accuse the other of emotional weakness because he 
grew tender over £is Jprig. Tho Englishman in England needs no 
visible emblem of that national life in the centre of which he is im- 
liedded, and of which ho forms nn integral part. To the Englishman 
separated from that life by wide space and material interests, the 
smallest representative of national life and unity has a powerful 
emotional value. It is to him what the lock of his mistress’s hair is 
to an absent lover; he treasures it and kisses it to assure himself of 
her existence. If she woro present he would probably notice the 
lock little. Tho princeling is our lock of hair, the Union Jack our 
sprig of lilac. 


ft 
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Even iMfe’ seemingly childish deference to manners and fashions 
imported from home, along with less exalted motives, this idealising 
instinct plays its part Nowhere on earth’s surface are English- 
speaking men so consciously Anglo-Saxon as in the new lands they 
have planted. Yon may forget in England that you are an English¬ 
man ; you can never forget it in Africa. 

The colonist will oppose England if he fancies site interferes with 
the material interests of the land he inhabits y as the married man 
takes tho part of his wife, should he fancy his own mother seeks to 
over-dominate her. The wife is the bearer of his children, the 
minister to his material comforts; but deep in his heart there is a 
sense in which the mother has a place the wife will never fill. If his 
wife die he may soon find another, and her hold will be lost and her 
place taken; but his relation towards his mother is ineradicable; 
more changeless because more purely ideal and immaterial. She is 
the one woman he will never allow man or woman to speuk slight¬ 
ingly of while he lives. He may quarrel with her himself, may even 
wound her, but he will allow no other man to touch her by word or 
in deed. 

If to-morrow England lay prostrate, as France lay in 1871, with 
the heel of the foreigner on her tliroat, there ore sixty millions of 
English-speaking men and women all the world over, who would leup 
to their feet They would swear never to lie down again till they 
had seen her freed. Women would urge on sons and husbands and 
forego all luxury, and men would leave their homes and cross the 
seas, if in so doing there was hope of aiding her. It will never bo 
known what colonial Englishmen feel for the national nest, till a time 
comes when it may be in need of them. 

“ Our dearest l»luid to do her guid 
WVd give it hei and a’ that” 

For, it may be more than questioned whether even brother Jonathan, 
in spite of the back score against her and the large admixture of 
foreign blood in his veins, would sit still to see the foreigner crush 
the nesting place of his people ; to see the cradle of his tongue, the 
land of Chaucer and Shakespeare trampled do\qn bv men who know 
not their speech. And the lrish-Englisliman all the world over, for¬ 
getting six centuries of contumely, would, with the magnanimity of 
his generous race, stand shoulder to shoulder with his English brother, 
as he stood and died beside him in every country under the sun. 
Blood is thicker than water—and language binds closer than blood. 

The England of to-day may disregard this emotional attitude to¬ 
wards herself of her colonists, and by persistent indifference and 
coldness may kill it, os a father by neglect may alienate the heart of 
his son, and turn to stone what was once throbbing flesh. And it is 
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fully possible that as England of the past, when her dVffhment was 
conducted by an ignorant, monarchical aristocracy, despised her 
colonies because they were small democracies, and alienated them by 
ruthlessly using them for her own purposes; so the England of to¬ 
day, becoming rapidly a democracy, may, through the supine indiffer¬ 
ence and self-centred narrowness inherent in the nature of over-worked 
uncultivated masses, kill out for ever the possibilities which might 
arise from the full recognition and cultivation of this emotion. But 
the fact remains that to-day this bond exists; the English-speaking 
colonist is bound to the birthplace of his speech; and little obtrusive 
as this passion may be, it is yet one of the most pregnant social pheno¬ 
mena of the modem world, one capable of modifying the future, not 
only of Anglo-Saxon peoples, but of the human race. 

We ask no forgiveness for thus digressing, for, until the attitude of 
other European colonists towards their home lands has been fully 
grasped, the very exceptional position of the Boer, and the effect of 
his attitude on himself and South Africa, and the importance of the 
Huguenot influence in producing this attitude, cannot be understood. 

So complete has been the Boer’s severance from his fatherlands in 
Europe, both Franco and Holland, that for him they practically do 
not exist. For two hundred years their social and political life has 
rolled on unrecked of by him; Paris and the Hague are no nearer to 
his heart than Madrid or Vienna. He will swear more lustily at you 
if you call him a Frenchman or a Hollander than should you call 
him an Englishman or a German; and wo have known ignorant Boers 
who have vigorously denied that they had even originally descended 
from cither Hollanders or Frenchmen. 

The Huguenot lias caused this severance in two ways. 

Firstly—through the fact of his being a religious exile, and an 
exile of a peculiar type. 

The exiled Englishmen who founded the Northern States of 
America, though they might wipe the dust off their feet against the 
land they left, did not cut that land wholly out of their affections and 
sympathies. A Government party, dominant for the moment, had 
made it impossible for them to continue their own form of worship 
in peaco; but, ^n Jhe land they left^half their countrymen were 
bound to thorn by the closest ties of spiritual and intellectual sym¬ 
pathy, and were a jtfirty so strong os soon to become dominant. It 
was not England and its people who expelled them, but a step¬ 
motherly government. Therefore they founded “New England” 
and dung to the old. 

The Huguenot ancestor of the Boer left a country in which not 
only the Government, but the body of his fellows were at deadly 
vorianoe with him; in whioh his religion was an exotic and his 
mental attitude alien from that of the main body of the people. 
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TothueoflM when they shook off the dost of their feet against 
her, France Mhome the visible embodiment of the powers of evil; 
her rule was theVule of Agag, whom the Lord should yet hew in 
pieces; her people were the children of Satan, given over to believe 
a lie, and her fields ygsre the plains of Sodom and Gomorrah on which 
in judgment the Almighty would yet rain down fire and brimstone; 
a righteous Lot fled from them in horror with all that he hod. To 
these homeless fugitives the Europe that they had left was os the 
“ house of bondage.” The ships which bore them to South Africa 
were the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord their God, in which he 
bore his chosen to the Land of his Promise. As the Huguenot paced 
the deck of his ship and saw the strange stars of the Southern 
Hemisphere come out above him, like Ahralmm of old he read in 
them the promise of his covenant-keeping God:—“ To thee and to 
thy seed shall the land be given and they *hall inherit it. l^ook up 
and see the stars of heaven if thou enlist count them: so shall thy 
seed he for multitude; like sand, like tine sand on the seashore. 
And when thou comest to the land that 1 shall give thee, thou sluilt 
drive out the heathen from before thee.*’ 

And as ho entered Table Lav, and for tin' first time the superb 
front of Table Mountain broke upon him. lie saw in it his first tok«*n 
from his covenant-keeping God—“ The land that I shall give thee ! " 

And the beautiful valleys of Stellcnho*< h, Freneh-Ifoek, and the 
Paarl, in which he settled, were to him no more terrestrial territories on 
which to plant and sow: they were the direct gifts ot Lis trod: the 
answers to prayer; the fulfilment of a divine covenant; a fief which 
he held, not through the fiat of any earthly sovereign, hut directly 
from the liand of the Lord hi* God. The vino and fifc-trees 
which lie planted, and under wrhidi In* sat, were not merely the* result 
of liis labour; they were the trees which aforetime he lmd son in 
visions when he wandered a homeless stranger in Eurojio—“ The 
land that I shall give thee! ” To this man. Frame was (loud from 
the moment he set his foot on South African soil, and South Africa 
became his. Unlike the Englishman, the Huguenot no moro thought 
of perpetuating the memory of Fipno in “New Parises” and *• New 
OrWn^es ” than the Jew, wlym'he had ownpesr fp»m the* land of 
Egypt, thought of recalling the eitifs of Pharaoh in the names of 
the towns of Palestine. There is hui 1 Uy a spot in Africa named by 
the French Huguenot in memory of His land: he (tilled his farms 
“ SpringlK»k-fontein,” “ lkjeste-Krftal,”' 4 * Jakals-bmtein,” ami “ Kat- 
kop. ,,J Letter to him has seemed a South African jackal or wild cat 
than all the cities of France. 

Thus to the Huguenot, not only was France the object of his 
abhorrence, and Europe a matter of indifference, but the South 
(l) Sprin^k-Fountaia, Cattle Pen, JectadVFounttin, CstVHeed. 
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African land became from the moment be landed ■P^'eet of a 
direct and abeorbing religious veneration, excluding yother national 
feelings. And in very slightly modified form he hytmniniitted this 
state of feeling to his latest descendant. Deep in me hearts of every 
old veld-schoen-wearing Boer that you may meet side by side with an 
almost religious abhorrence of other lands and peoples, lies this deep, 
mystical, and impersonal affection for South Africa. Not for the 
land, as inhabited by human beings, and formed into social and 
])olitical organisations of which he is a part; not for the land, regarded 
os a social and political entity, is it, that he feels affection. It is for 
the actual physical country, with its plains, rocks, and skies, that his 
love and veneration are poured out (absolutely incomprehensible as 
this may appear to the money-making nineteenth-century English¬ 
man). The primitive Boer believes he possesses this land by a right 
wholly distinct from that of the aborigines whom he dispossesses, or 
the Englishmen who followed him; a right 'with, which no claim of 
theirs can ever conflict. His feeling for South Africa is not in any 
way aimlogous to the feeling of the Johannesburg digger or speculator 
for the laud in which he has “ made his pile,” nor even to that of the 
ordinary colonist for the territory in which his habitation lies; nor is 
it quite of the same nature as the passion of the old-world Swiss for 
his mountains, nor of the Norwegian for his fjords. Its only true 
counterpart is to be found in the attitude of the Jew towards Pales¬ 
tine—* 4 AVhen 1 forget thee, 0 Jerusalem! '* Ilis feeling toward* it 
is a faith, not a calculation. It is as useless to attempt to influence 
the Boer by showing him that he will derive material advantage by 
slmriug his land with others, as it is to try and persuade an ardent 
lover that he gains by sharing his mistress with one who will con¬ 
tribute to her support. His feeling for South Africa is not primarily 
based on utilitarian calculations or considerations of the material 
advantages to accrue to him from its possession ; it is the one vein of 
idealism and romance underlying his seemingly prosaic and leaden 
existence. Touch the Boer on the side of South Africa, and at 
once, for the moment, lie is hero and saint—his feeling for it a 
religion. ^ 

It has been fron^the complete frnlqro to grasp this attitude of the 
Boer towards South Africa thtf certaiiNuirious mistakes have been 
made by far-seeing politiciannmd keen a^loraatists in dealing with 
South African problems; mmakes only to be comprehended when 
one considers that curious inaDUitv inherent in the so-called “ practical 
intellect ” in all ages to comprehend anything beyond the narrow 
aims and ambitions which constitute its owa little world. It is this 
inability which so often makes the conduct of these shrewd people, 
when they have to deal with the wider problems and deeper emotions 
of human life, like the oonduct of a child who, to remove a speck of 
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dust fronT tflMBe, should insert a needle and stir it about in the living 
substance. X 

The HuguenmLby implanting this religious passion for South Africa 
in the heart of thetiloer, and by the fact that he brought with him no 
political Bympathieffwith France, helped to sever the Boer from his 
parent States: but even these influences, while they would account 
for his division from his parents 1 nationalities, would not alone account 
for that complete severance from the common social and intellectual 
life of Europe, and from all civilised European societies, which 
characterizes the Boer of the past and of to-day, and we must seek 
for its cause further. 

When the Huguenots first arrived at the Cape, they hod little to 
complain of in the treatment they received at the hands of the Dutch 
East India Company—lands were given them side by side with the 
earlier emigrants, by whom they were kindly received. But the 
Government of the Dutch East India Company, then dominant at 
the Cape, was a despotism, and resembled rather the dictatorial rule 
existing on hoard a troop-ship than any form of government wo are 
now accustomed to picture as existing in a young European settle¬ 
ment. When the Huguenots landed their s]>eech was French, and 
the ruling powers disapproved of it. and determined to exterminate 
it, and substitute at once the Dutch language. A decree was passed 
prohibiting its public use. It might not be used in the churches nor 
taught to the children in the schools. The Huguenots resented this 
enactment. Smaller in numbers, but superior in culture anti intelli¬ 
gence, they were unwilling to see their speech forcibly submerged; 
and there was a time when they went so far as to talk of physical 
resistance. But in the end they were subdued, and within a genera¬ 
tion the French language was extinct. The old grandmother might 
still mumble it in her chair in the comer, or sing its nursery rhymes 
to her grandchildren in it, but they no longer understixKl her; law 
and arbitrary force had done their work. We arc inclined to believe 
that no single autocratic action on the jwirt of any South African 
government has ever so deeply influeneod the future of South Africa 
and its people than this seeming!y/niull proceeding, influencing only 
a few- hundred folk. . ^ * 

To show' how this has h&npnied we must somewhat digress. 1 

The language spoken b^tne Boer ofc to-day is called •• the Taal.”* 
It is not French, nor is U Dutch" nor n it even in the usual accepta¬ 
tion of the word a dialect of Dutch ; biff it is a broken form of speech' 
based on that lunguage. It is used at the present day all over South 
Africa by the Boers and half-castes os their only sjicech; it is found 


0) Tliis digression on the “Tsai” may, to tbs English reader, appear lengthy. 
But the question of language lies at the core of thUifficulty between the Dutch and 
English in South Aftka, end unlaw the nature of thf “ Tsai" lie graapM many of our 
problems are inexp®ble. (‘2; •* The Taal, ,, « The Language.” 
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in its greatest purity in the Free State, TransraMKI frontier 
districts, where it has been least exposed to scholiule and foreign 
influences during the last few years. To analyse imy tins tiny, but 
interesting variety of speech, would take us far, Vrpond our lirhits. 
It differs from the Dutch of the Hollander, not (b archaic forms of 
speech in Europe often differ from the literaryyas the Italian of the 
Ligurian peasant from that of the Florentine, or the Somersetshire 
or Yorkshire dialects from the language of the London newspapers; 
these archaic European dialects not only often represent the earlier 
form of the language, but are often richer in varied idioms and in 
the power of expressing subtle and complex thoughts than are their 
allied literary forms. The relation of the Tool to Dutch is of a quite 
different kind. The Dutch of Holland is as highly developed a lan¬ 
guage, and as voluminous and capable of expressing the finest scin¬ 
tillations of thought as any in Europe. The vocabulary of the Toal 
has shrunk to a few hundred words, which have been shorn of almost 
all their inflections, and have been otherwise clipped. The plurals, 
which in Dutch are formed in various and complex ways, the Tool 
forms by an almost universal addition of an “ e ” ; and the verbs, 
which in Dutch are as fully and expressively conjugated as in English 
or German, in the Toal drop all persons but the third person singular. 
Thus the verb “ to be,*’ iustenl of being conjugated as in the Dutch 
of Holland and in analogy with all civilised European languages, 
thus runs:—lk is, Je is, llij is, Ons is, Yulle is, Hulle is,—which 
would answer in English to—“ I is,” “ thou is,” “ he is,” “ us is,” 
“ you is,” “ they » ”! And not only so, but of the commonest pro¬ 
nouns many are corrupted out of all resemblance to their originals. 

(>f nouns und other words of Dutch extraction, most are so clipped 
as to be scarcely recognisable. A few words are from Malay and 
other native sources; but so sparse is the vocabulary and bo broken 
are its forms, that it is impossible iu the Tool to express a subtle 
emotion, or abstract conception, or a wide generalisation; and a man 
seeking to render a scientific, philosophic, or poetical work in the 
Tool, would find his task impossible. The literary artist who has 
tried to introduce into his work oLart in any European language a 
picture of Doer lif^ knows ho^imWaible it has been to find any 
organised dialed which would Arresp^dto it. In English neither 
the 8cotch nor country diolefls, nor thewiah brogue, nor the pithy 
inverted forms of city Blang Mill answer.^To a certain extent he 
will be able to preserve its few and spirit iilk copying the manner of 
a little child, as it lisps its iMher tongue. But this would not pre¬ 
serve all its peculiarities. M true counterpart is only to be found 
in the “ pigeon ” English m the Chinaman, or, better still, in the 
Negro dialects of the Soujlero American States. In the stories of 
“ Brer-Fox ” and “ Brer-lMbt,” as told by the bid southern slave 
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in Uncle jst. we have one of the few literary examples of Buoh a 
speech as the aaL In both languages there is the some poverty of 
vocabulary, the vune abbreviated condition of words, the same dip¬ 
ping of forms, ant the same much larger intelligence in the speakers 
than ill-formed lafouage gives them the power of expressing—a 
thing which can nev^g happen where a people has slowly shaped its 
own la ng uage—and, as a result, the some tendency to suggest indi¬ 
rectly ideas which the speaker has not the power , of directly stating, 
from which results the irresistible humour of both dialects. It is 
often complained of by persons lately from England, that when the 
Engl i s h South African has a joke to make, or comic story to tell, he 
lapses into the Taal, which is not understood by the new-comer; jthe 
truth being that it is the use of the Tool which transforms an ordinary 
sentence into a joke, and mokes the simplest story irresistibly oomic. 
There is hardly a South African that has not at some time told .a 
story in the Taal, who, when called upon to translate it for the benefit 
of some stranger, has not found that the humour had evaporated and 
the laugh gone. Merely to attempt to express a deep passion or 
complex idea in this dialect is to be superbly humorous. The Btory 
is told of two Gape students whose Edinburgh landlady gave them 
notice to quit because their laughter disturbed her other lodgers. On 
inquiry it turned out that they were, for their own diversion, engaged 
in translating the book of Job into the Tool! And so entirely is the 
Dutch of South Africa removed from the rich sonorous Dutch of 
Holland, both in structure and sound, that we were lately requested 
by a woman, whose native speech was the Taal, to come to her aid, 
as her newly-arrived gardener was a German, whose speech she could 
not therefore understand. On the gardener appearing, we found 
he was a Hollander, recently from Amsterdam, and speaking the 
most excellent Dutch! 

So widely in fact has this dialect separated itself from Dutch that 
the Boer boy at the Cape working for an examination finds it as hard 
to pass in literary Dutch as in English or French, and it not infre¬ 
quently occurs that the Boer boy is plucked in Dutch who passes in 
all other subjects. Between the language of the Camera Obsrura and 
the PaarTs Patriot there is hard 1 / W^re affinity than between the old 
Saxon of Alfred’s day and thHsiang <_' a modern London street boy. 

In answer to the questicr j u How di, this little speech arise V 99 it is 
sometimes suggested that' the original q Idiers and sailors who founded 
the settlement being lately Frisian j d wholly uneducated, never 
spoke Dutch at all, bnra dialect; and j fit, being mainly uncultured 
persons, and using no literature, their si ech easily underwent further 
disintegration. On the other hand, it hi been said that the ’.Coal has 
been formed by the intercourse between me Dutchman and his slaves, 
and the aboriginal races of the country; \ at these people, obliged to 
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use an imperfect Dutch, taught their broken lingo tipr masters’ 
children, which has so become the language of the Boflr 

Something is to be said for both views, more especially for the 
second. At the present day the Taalis the only tojvue of the many 
thousands of half-castes which have resulted frowthe union of the 
Boer with his slaves; and it is exactly such a bpen form of speech 
as does arise, when a large body of adults are suddenly obliged to 
learn and use a foreign tongue as was the case with the slaves. But 
neither of these theories seems wholly to cover the ground. In the 
Southern States of America for a hundred years slave nurses brought 
up English children, but not the slightest effect on their English 
speech was produced, and nowhere in America is a purer English 
spoken than by the descendants of the Southern planters. Even 
allowing that, being uncultured, the forefathers of the Boer might 
more easily have let their speech slip than was the cose with the more 
cultured planters, it still seems unlikely that a people so rigidly and 
exceptionally conservative as the Boer has shown himself to be, even 
in the smallest details of daily life, during his two hundred years in 
South Africa, should suddenly and entirely have dropped his own pure 
language and accepted his speech from the hands of his despised 
dependants. 

We put forward the suggestion with diffidence, perhaps to be cor¬ 
rected by those who have considered the matter more deeply, but it 
lias appeared to us that, fully to account for the Taal, it is necessary 
to ullow a leading place to the influence of the French Huguenot and 
the sudden suppression of his French speech. 

A considerable body of adult persons, suddenly introduced into a 
population whose language they are abruptly and by force compelled 
to use as their own, if, as in the case of the French Huguenots, they 
are socially the equals, and intellectually the superiors, of the people 
among whom they settle, and if they at once proceed to intermarry 
with them, may, and almost must, powerfully influence and disin¬ 
tegrate the speech of the majority. The Tool is precisely such a 
speech as the :ulult Huguenots arbitrarily and suddenly forced to 
forsake their own language and to Adopt the Dutch, must have spoken. 
And that they should have impofscMieir broken language on their 
fellow colonists Sfeei£ far more Aobam^han that the slave should 
havo done so. In language, yf more thmjn other human concerns, 
imitation is the expression m an unoointous admiration. The 
tnannerisms, accent, and intonMon of an indntlual, admired or loved, 
are almost inevitably caughl those of the mespised, unconsciously 
though carefully avoided. She 'cultured woman, labouring from 
philanthropic motives for tevears in the slums of a city among the 
outcast poor, finds her speoowecome almost more punctiliously correct 
through shrinking from thrower forms used about her; but were the 
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some wbitiu- love and admire a man of an uncultured class and live 
ten yean witWhim, her speech would inevitably be tinged by his. 
The child follow, the speech of its mother; the lover of the loved. 

At least the fftt is certain, whatever else may be doubtful, that 
within one genera&m after the arrival of the Huguenot at the Cape 
the language spoketeby the people was neither Dutch nor French, but 
that broken dialect wSJuA the Tool. 

If our supposition be correct, and* the Taal was indeed fanned in 
the way we have suggested, then that curious affection of the Boer for 
his little cramped unformed dialect, which mokes it second only to 
South Africa as the object of his passionate devotion, becomes com¬ 
prehensible. Contemptible when we think of it as the passionate 
clinging of a man to a degraded form of his own speech, the feeling 
of the Boer for the Tool becomes not only understandable, but almost 
pathetic, when we regard it not os a speech picked up from the group 
at the kitchen doorway, but as inherited from the best of his early 
forbears, first shaped on the lips of the young Huguenot mother as 
she bent over the cradle of her child, striving to shape her speech to 
the new and unknown tongue. If this be so, then the Taal is indeed 
what the Boer so often and so vociferously colls it—his “ Mudder- 
taol ” ; and one is bound to regard his feeling for it as one regards 
the feeling of a woman for her mother’s old wedding-gown and faded 
orange blossoms—they may be mouldy and unfit for present-day use, 
but her tenderness for them is a matter for sympathy rather than for 
ridicule. 


If our supposition be correct, and the Huguenot truly helped in the 
formation of the Tool, then his influence over the Boer, and through 
him over South Africa, lias been, as we have said, almost unlimited. 
For the Taal has made the Boer. 

It has been to him what its spinal column is to a vertebrate creature, 
that on which its minor peculiarities depend, and the key to its whole 
structure. It has been the prime conditioning element in his growth, 
beside which all others become secondary. 

Naturalists tell that on certain isolated mountain peaks and on 
solitary islands, surrounded by de^pceans, there are sometimes found 
certain unique farms of plant typimal life, peculiar to that one 
spot, and not to be found ej^here S the earth; tnd that, further, 
there is nothing in the cl^iate or the* \pil to account for the fact that 
this especial little plants or winged lisect, or thick-legged tortoise, 
should be found thereymd nowhere elj t The whole fact is a mystery 1 , 
till science makes a father discovery., ft finds, all over the surface of 
the earth, the fossilised remains of just esuch or analogous plants or 
animals and then the mystery is solved! and it is dear that our unique 
species have no particular relation to the apot in which they are found, 
nor have they been, evolved through its $ (Juence. They are but the 
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survivals of forms of life once universal, which have beflpreserved in 
those situations, when the rest of their species perishaft through- the 
action of some isolating medium—the inaccessible heimt of the moun¬ 
tain crags, or the width of an ooean-r-which has pi|Jlved them from 
the forces which have modified or destroyed tin race elsewhere. 
Such a unique species is the South African Bog^Aike the marsupials 
«a*6JLustralia„ or the mammattKMfiPses °f thelGfafipagos Islands, he is 
incomprehensible while we regard his peculiarities as evolved by the 
material conditions about him : he becomes comprehensible only when 
we recognise the fact that he is a survival from the post; that the 
peculiar faiths, habits, superstitions, and virtues now peculiar to him 
were once the common properties of all European peoples; that he is-, 
merely a child of the 17th century surviving on'into the 19th, and' 
that the isolating medium through which this remarkable survival has 
been effected has been the Tool! 

If, in the struggle for existence between the different forms of' 
speech in the early days of the colony, either French or pure Dutch 
had conquered and become the language of the French-Huguenot 
settler, if he had inherited os his birthright any organized form of “ 
literary European speech, the Boer as we know him could not' have 
existed; and in place of this unique child of the 17th century, 
wandering about on South African plains when almost all his compeers - 
in Europe have vanished, we should have had merely an ordinary 
inhabitant of the 19th century. For when we come to consider it, it 
has not been his life in South Africa, nor his geographical severance 
from Europe which has been the cause of his peculiar mental attitude 
and, social condition, and which divides him from the whole body of' 
the 19th century European folk. 

That oomplexus of knowledge and thought, with its resulting modes: 
of action and feeling, which, for the want of a better term, we are' 
accustomed to call “the.spirit of the age,” and which binds into a 
more or less homogeneous whole the life of all European nations, is 
created by the action of speech and mainly of opinion ossified and 
rendered permanent, portable, in thjf&ape of literature. Even in the 
middle ages it was through this (Jut that the solidarity of Euro¬ 
pean life was attained# Slow as lyrical means of transport 

and difficult as in the absence of pAting wmjhe diffusion of literature, 
the interchange was enormous. Mainly tiuArii the medium of the 
Iftin tongue, held in common bAhe cultured akill civilised European 
• countries, thought and knowlecA travelled frcA land to land more 
slowly, but not less surely, An to-day. ambassador, the 

student, and the monk in theAtravels exchanged thoughts with the 
men of foreign countries throuH its medium, and the religious medi¬ 
tation poured forth by the uBik in his oell in Spain, the romance 
shaped by the French poet, Ac chemical discoveriesL the Italian 
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profeasor, Oi^joommitted to Latin manuscript, were the property of 
all Europe, the pocket of the travelling monk or wandering 
scholar tm^fulmpreserved copies crept from land to land; from the 
learned doss tbmknowledge of their contents filtered down to the 
wealthy, and fro^these to the people, till at last in the Gorman 
cathedrals were silpy,he hymns of the Spanish monk, the Dutch 
chemist perfected Italian, and the romagsg*;..! 

of the Frenchman, translated from !Latin into the oolloquial tongues, 
was sung from end to end of Europe, heside peasant hearths and in 
baronial castles; and, whether we study those centuries in Italy or 
England, in France orlSpain, their spirit is essentially one. 

At the present day, though the use of a common literary tongue 
has ceased among us, the interchange of thought with its resulting 
unity is yot more complete. The printing-press, the electric-tele¬ 
graph, which gives to language an almost omnipresent voice, and, 
above all, the habit of translating from one language intc another 
whatever may be of general interest, are more completely binding all 
nations throughout the world where a literary speech prevails, into 
one solid body, until, at the present day, civilised men in the most 
distant comers of the earth are more closely united than were the 
inhabitants of neighbouring villages in the middle ages, or than 
savages divided by half a mile of forest # are at the present day. The 
chemical discovery made by a man of science in his laboratory to-day 
and recorded in the pages of a scientific journal, is modifying the * 
work in a thousand other laboratories throughout Europe before the end 
of the week. The new picture or ideal of life, painted by the poet or 
writer of fiction, once clod in print travels round the globe, modifying 
the actions of men and women before the ink with which it was first 
written has well dried out; and the news that two workmen wero 


shot at a strike in Hungary, committed to the telegraph wire, will, 
before night—and quicker than the feet of an old crone could have 
carried it from house to house in a village—have crossed from Europo 
to America and Australia, and before to-morrow half a million work¬ 
ing men and women, separated from each other by oceans, will have 
cursed between their teeth. Prg£Vbly to no man is the part played 
by literature in creating this the civilised world so clear as to 

the writer himself, with wJ/Cfin it i\Nften a matter not of intellectual 
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more permanent form of the separate volume, it maj^HHnths or 
years, hut if it he of value in itself, it will as sureljKTround the 
globe on the current of the English speech. The Auradian will he 
found reading it at the door of his house on his sajpuy sheep run; 
the London City dork, as he rides through the f m in the omnibus, 
will take it from his pocket; the Scotch workmmuill spend his half 
over i t; the du chey will have fingpplj^fc her boudoir; the 
^Smencan girl nave^pS^^^tel theeducateRlindu have studied 
it. A little later on, if it have value, it willf through translation, 
pass the limits of national speech. The German student will he 
carrying it in his breast-pocket as he walkd along the Bhine; the 
French critic will he examining it with a view to to-morrow’s article; 
the Busaian and the Dutchman will he perusing it in its French 
dress; and even the polygamous Turk, in his palace on the Bos¬ 
phorus, will l)e scanning its French pages between sips of coffee. 
Within a few years the writer may see on his table at the same 
moment a pile of letters from every comer of the globe, and from 
men of almost every race that commands a literature. The thought 
of his solitary night brought him into communion closer than any 
physical contact with men and women in every comer of the globe; 
and as ho handles the little pile—dating from a British Besidency 
at Pequ, a cattle ranch in California, an unknown village in Bussia— 
ho realises, perhaps with surprise, that even his own slight thread 
of thought forms one of those long cords which, passing from land 
to land and from man to man, are slowly hut surely weaving humanity 
into one. Perhaps to the modem writer alone is that “ human soli¬ 
darity,” transcending all hounds of nation and race, for which the 
French soldier on the barricades of Pvis declared it was necessary for 
him to die, not merely an idou hut a rolid and practical reality. His 
kindred are not merely those dwelling in the same house with him, 
hut the hand of men and women of whatever race or colour in whom 
his thought is germinating; for him almost alone at the present day 
is the circle of nationality, which for the ordinary man still shuts in 
so largo a part of his interest and sApathies, obliterated by a wider, 
which knows no distinction of spegJL race, or colour—his readers ore 
his nation, and all literary peopleJEntfeUow-countrymen. 

So powerful, ixfleed, is the uvying\ffgot of this interchange of 
thought that to-day the mental me of all camtries sharing European 
literature may he compared teftne body orwKter in a great inland 
dia; divided, indeed, into bm, gulfs, and Vdeta, hut permeated 
everywhere by the same curren and forming ^common moss. The 
three large and almost internawml forms of spe^b, English, French, 
and German, may well he coij&red to main currents, a particle com¬ 
mitted to whose waves is instfltly swept abroad everywhere; yet the 
smallest form of literary snpoh, such as the Dutch or Portuguese. 
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does not sHfe^ut the people using it from the common interchange, 
like little Hk divided from the main body by a low sand-bar, 
before which tA waves of the outer currents may be delayed for a. 
moment, but wbrnh they are sure to overleap sooner or later, bearing 
in all that the (Star mass contains, and sweeping out to join the 
larger body all tinrieposits peculiar to the smaller, so into the 
smallest civilised spWvn^tfjje to og. Inter, 

of translation, all offe’alue that deposes Itself in the larger life and 
literature of Europe, tod all they have to contribute is borne out into- 
the larger. The monuLsings of a Hussion reformer and the visions of 
the Norwegian playwAht, for a moment confined within the limits 
of their narrow national tongues, are yet swept into the world-wide 
speeches and span the globe, adding their integral portion to “ the* 
spirit of the age,” as certainly os though first couched in a dominant 
tongue. 4 

In this common life of civilised European peoples the Boer has 
had, and could have, no phrt. Behind him, like a bar, two hundred 
years ago the Taal rose, higher and higher, and land-locked him in 
his own tiny lagoon. All ihat was common to the great currents of 
European life at the same time of his severance from them you will 
find to-day in his tiny pool, if you take up a handful of his mental 
water and analyze it, hut not one particle of that which has been 
added since has found its way in to him. Ilis little speech, not only 
without literature, incapable of containing one, and comprehensible 
only to himself and his little hand of compatriots, shut him off as 
effectively from the common growth and development of Europe os a 
wall of adamant. The superstitions, the virtues, the ideals and the* 
vices of the seventeenth centify, you will find faithfully mirrored 
in him; the growths, the upheavals, the dissolutions, which have- 
mode the nineteenth century hove passed by without touching him in 
his Kip Yan Winkle Bleep behind his little Taal. 

It is somewhat curious to reflect on all that he has missed! The- 
Europe he left was a Europe stiP reddened by the fires that burned 
witches and heretics; Newton wJf' a little child playing in Lincoln¬ 
shire fields, Descartes had heen^-his grave two years; it was not 
twenty since Galileo had heexy jbligPd, before a Christian tribunal, to- 
disclaim the heresy of thf Orth's IPovement; it was not fifty years 
since Bruno was burnt / r assertinmf^he unity of God and Nature, 
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yet quite pure enough, but which rent the thunder-doi^^Miespotism 
brooding over Europe; the Napoleonic wars and the crSn of thrones; 
the growth of physical soienoe, re-shaping not onljman’s physical 
existence but yet more his social and ethioal life, ofJhese things the 
Boer behind his little Taal heard nothing. M 

Even the rise of the commercial system durin^^past century,which 

vers noypi^^Sope but is digging 
allthe vBld, and which has 
enthroned in place of all the old ideals, nationaJpmd personal, simply 
one—wealth; and which seems to sit to-day enthroned over human 
lifo as no tyranny has ever sat before—of thin phase of modem life 
tho Boer knows nothing also. He still bJieves there ore things 
money cannot buy; that a man may have threo millions of money in 
syndicate shares, and hold command over the labour of ten thousand 
workers, and yet be no better than he who aoes out every morning in 
his leather trousers to tend his own sheet. Still less has the Boer 
raught the faintest sound of that deep whisjLr, which to-day is passing 
from end to end of the civilised world, questioning whether this com¬ 
mercial god be indeed the final god of thl race; whether his throne 
might not yet fall as others have fallen /before. A whisper which 
may at any moment break out into the wimest cry that has yet rung 
round earth—and humanity, breaking fU the idol, may start on 
its march in search of a new shrine. 

Of these two mighty movements, the one apparent and dominant 
everywhere, and the other silently riddling the ground beneath it 
into holes, till it sounds hollow bonesjii the foot—of these matters 
also the Boer knows nothing. As he ■ ignorant of the gracious and 
generous developments of the moderwvorld, so he recks nothing of 
the diseases wliich have fastened on it*or the reactions against them. 

Even of those large external event* which have marked the march 
of the civilised world during the lost arty years no report has reached 
him; or but a faint adumbration. Til American Civil War of thirty- 
five years ago, when the foremost bimch of the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
decided, amid a torrent of its own blral, what w as to be the permanent 
attitude of advancing humanity of the greatest question of inter- 
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fot ZSatopbtoJid being no* poor peasant crashed beneath the bed of 
but many oases a wealthy land-owner with flocks, herds, 
wnd crowds omependants beneath him, and in his collective capacity 
governing Statutes large as European countries; should yet, in this 
latter half of thmneteenth century, possess a credulity which would 
excite ridicule mlljixmdon or Paris gamin; that he should hold 
fanatically that tKfllllb^dpes 

Gideon to supportmis view; thj^e regar^stSbTifch, and various 
skin diseases os presprdainad ordinances of the Almighty, which 
ought not to he interfered with by human remedies; that he looks 
upon the insurance of lpublic buildings as a direct insult to Jehovah* 
who, if He sends a firito punish a people, should not he defeated by 
an insurance of the burning; 1 that hiB faith in ghosts and witches is 
unshakable; that till ^ite lately he held railways to be a direct 
contravention of the Almighty’s will, who would have made them 
Himself if He wanted Hftm;—all this becomes comprehensible when 
we remember that his fafchs, social customs, and personal habits, so 
superbly ridiculous in thefeyes of the nineteenth century European, 
are nothing more than fche survivals of the faiths and customs 
universal among our forefathers two hundred years ago; that they in 
no way originated with, on arc peculiar to, the South African Doer. 

The fact that this surmul and his opposition to the modem spirit 
is not merely the result oi the Boer’s geographical severance from 
Europe, and that it has mainly depended on his little language, is made 
dear when we glance at other emigrant European peoples. However 
far distant from Europe, inVtforth America, Canada, Australia, or 
New Zealand, wherever a European race has settled, if it lias not (as 
in the cose of the Spanish anctPortuguese in their South African and 
South American colonies) mingled its blood with that of the abori¬ 
gines, then that translated biV<nch is found, not only to retain its 
connection with European lif&and growth, hut in many cases to 
lead in that growth. It is furioer often remarked on as matter for 
wonder in these colonies how 1*U is the percentage of individuals 
taking the lead in the social, mflerial, and intellectual life, w'ho were 
reared among circumstances wMch most widely severed them from 
the external and material ajmdifcons of modern ^civilisation. But 
there is no cause for this vender. Vie English emigrant who settles 
in the Lockwoods of a jpw countryrear his family in primeval 
solitude, they may grpr up on theftoughxt fare, and in the closest 
contact with untamefetture; the may have little time or apti¬ 
tude for imparting p his son cultuM^qr learning, hut his speech is 
one of the earthygreat tongues, swjen by every one in fifteen of 
the inhabitants m. the globe, and his m inherits it. The mother or 

(1) Thii view was propounded and backed lS the votes of a majority in the 
Transvaal ParlUqfet recently. 
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’<) out last year ? ”—whose name you have not even 

3 ^ ueen aged P ”-and he draws out a little 

°™ ers » njk’o the year before last’s picture gallery, and gives you 
and crowds otV\ little prints. While you are having your dinner of 
governing ^ vvutton he discusses the existing relation between 
midm half of tb4 her asks your opinion on some detaifeon- 

exciie ridicule ml Solution in South America, of which you are 
fanatically that A 'T' 1. ~'ms 

Gideon to support V ye^ 0 f separation have not tended for a 
akin diseases os FW an from the life of his race, but have rather 
ought not to be y. wou h[ sometimes Beem as though the 

upon meinsuranoe of 1 J ou tpost of civilisation is apt to take a broadef 
wIio 5 if He sends a firAt 0 f obligation os a whole, than he who, in 
an insurance of the bu^isation such as London or Paris, is apt to 
unshakable; tliat till 4j /0S from the life immediately about him to 
contravention of the A^goiitaiy white child, who grows up in the 
Himself if He wanted tim 0 f the Ganges, or the planter’s home in 
we remember that his iqk. ^th astonishment, when at last it finds 
superbly ridiculous in th^^tum of which it has dreamed and for 
ore nothing more than*^, that from the old book shelf with 
universal among our forefi^ r^r^ a nd long pored over, and from 

n °n^ a ^ °iNnonth, every scrap of whose news from 

The fact that this sun’i\ stored in childish memory and 
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dear when we glance at other ^ left for it to wa8 
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tude for imparting 4 ^tl e qs m ajtjei 4n the Figaro or the Times. 
one of me e&rfchp- ou t 0 f the old w £> gon chest volumes brought 
the mhabitaiife hy her gxandn Mier, they could awaken no 

<i) TUa view wrfthey were mot in the sp 'ch he used. The Dutch of 
Ifcmmal Pariii^H 


/• / 
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Holland was as little a means of communication betwe< 
the outer world as the GfTeek of Plato is to a modem 
If his mother taught him his letters, he had small 
them; even the great family Bible was in Dutch: a d 
there was not one frontier Boer in thirty who gqM 
though he generally knew certain passages of ti^V 
couldre peat thei^ with ^hnBook open befoprf^m 

or France he would not only have found h#^ y 
unintelligible barbarian. He never come in F ' 
smart Colonial townsman but the Boer shraiJ” , 
back to his own people, who understood hff 1 
understood, with more and more of clinging: jT 
liis world, beyond them was nothing. 

One is sometimes asked to define exa( f em ^ ^ 
means. There is only one scientific definf « 
European by descent whose vernacular ief q 
familiarly no literary European languageT , .. 

of necessity; the Boer may be French, Br 
other blood—one of the most widely spitj^. ^ ^ 
guese—neither does it of any necessity 
is often a farmer and stockowner, but he ^ ^ 

the president of a republic, or of any 
Boer still while the Taal remains his onjif, 6 0 

That the Boer himself accepts thy T* 1 

analysis, is clear; he will say of a if tin . p 
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liabitmlly a litamry spcoch “his fathl f jjjj, Lemaitre is 
are Ml Leers, implying hat he hoj ^ Weiflfl ^ who ^ 
one no more ; and to coU a leomeT the Journal do* 

wlmtever lus descent a Boer, would ^ ^ mi 

not merely absurd but insulfang Mq ^ ^ norft of 

how a fell enchantress once muttereBJ,. , . X _m.. . 

... . . .. . Midional of the same. This is 

and raised up about it in a mome* . ^ , _• ,,_, * _ 

out for evor from the sight and n p Q ... , 

beyond its walls mvisible to tne mJT ^ ^ rf Mozart pla ^ 

imperoeptible to those from wit|S^. ^ Commandatore ^ j? 

msed about the Dbei^s long aM pTlblio ^ ^ 

' told that the Cid is a 

°j a a wor ^ of senti- 

mri coatmgV^ ^ 

hssuesinwhiX. Wei ^ by 
ng any change*. ^ ^ 

ptured, start at <Sl£ ^ favourite 


touches him not, nor he it. j 
Like those minute creatures! 
eace, form about themselves c& 
may lie embedded in the animtL 
weeks, or years, without under!] 
if at any moment their oyst bfj 

(1) “lean read,” said anintellisH 
tot of John and the fifth of Hatth^W’ 


[ng any change c 
iptured, start at 


; Boer woman in onr i 


|Uy oritioi whose 
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ol Eimrife) £° n > developing new organs and functions, and bearing 
mothers, but^V 3 ^ 11110 ® en °y B ^ e d creature that haB been—so the 

and crowds oftp 10 ^ 8 ^ 311 knowing nothing of change or 

governing StateL 11 momen ^ he ^ )rea ^ s through it, evolution sets in 
latter half of thV -°* Beven ^ ieen ^ 1 century departs, and the child 
excite ridicule b\ >*J arrive^-and the Boer is no more! 
fanatically that t\ .-^8!% Taai,m makinggpsnU^fhia unrealof 
Gideon to supportVPT ^r^uneimfie 

skin diseases os piJfc 11 ^ h® ^phed that the question is too complex 

ought not to be intefc^® 1 - 

° BL n _i»_1 i _l.i l__•_ 


Himself if He wanted tl 
we remember that his fa 
superbly ridiculous in the 
are nothing more than 
universal among our foref 
no way originated with, o] 
The fact that this sum 


upon the insurance ofF 0 !* a 81111111 medifflval toTO ^ 1)6611 miiacu- 
who, if He sends a fir® 6 P 1686111 <%> and were . suddenly discovered 
an msiinmpft of thft w © would find muoli in it to condemn; its 

m .VUlA 5 that tillcm? overhanging, shutting out light and air, its 
contravention of the Al%? V6r 11x6 doors of hou8es we should find 
TTimmlf if He wantedti* 116 of whioh was a work of love > we Bhonld 
we remember that his fjpp-P 681 quaint shapings such as no work- 
superbly ridiculous in then; 1)61010 1116 glass-stained window of tho 
are nothing more than*™ 1 re 8 ! 1601 ; and w» should he touched by 
universal among our foreflV 6 the church altar; on every side wo 
no way originated with, o*^® 18 of a Hfe narrower and slower than 

The fact that this surmN more at on6 ^ it8elf - T 10 ™^ 1180611 
is not merely the result oi l vou]d walk > not reeklessl J , > but boldlI) S 
Europe, and that it has mainly V 186 man—that of the learner, not the 

dear when we glance at other \ 

far distant from Europe, in \ Olive Schreiner. 

New Zealand, wherever a Ei| . c continued.) 

in the case of the Spanish and 

South American colonies) min: 

gines, then that translated brl 

connection with European lif A 

lead in that growth. It is furl 

wonder in these colonies how la 

taking the lead in the social, rafl 

reared among circumstances w> 

the external and material 

there is no cause for this r 

in the backwoods of a r 

solitude, they may gn 

contact with untamed 

tude for imparting J 
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<1) This view irm£ 
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of the first weeks of March have proved beyo: 
ness of their judgment. In the pages of this 
edly maintained those (in England) unpopul* 
not be human if I did not rejoice in thp 
aocurucy, deeply as I lament the danger m 
which Italy has been dragged by the now mq 
also profoundly regret is the injury whicjEgg 
the extraordinary and almost unanimous £ £ 
Minister in the English press during so nK e t 
I have said long ago in the Fortnicwti/S 
public and private, of Francesco Crispi L j 
eluded him from any share in political lif dij 
such as is least akin to the English Arm 
what grounds, then, con we account foj U p, i 
ship imder which his administration htmhe gi 
English press without distinction of pcftly. ] 
may, no doubt, bo found in a rimiAreatiox 
writer signing“ Ausonius ” in the la&iecessit 
Italian alliance, offered by Crispi, wcAf Beau 
to England, and could not be reckK^ an £ 
other Italian minister. I do not&therlan 
whether the opinion is well-foundfc Saint 
discuss it from the English point cAdin belc 
Italy the English alliance would lAdional oi 
already the chief factor in the nAasias on 
embroil her with France, eventuoftcles to I 
nothing worth having in return and skill 
because it would be^mpossible jjfflW the 0 
with Great Britain). “ AusonjC” adnVforei 
cause and counsellor of the Ailcan insan&cr ti 
England did an injury to ItaB which she viu 
# oentury, probably not for a Alger period. \ 
the most solid expectations A the practical 
receive from England; she 19 received none, 
and misled into a colonial cArprise forwhic 
the least fitted; and the jAuence of Engle 
launching her on a mostAnjust war of at 


Mid, yice-recteut of 
litre at the French 
emtry receiving the 
1 who pulls Ninus 9 


by the now^the critic of the Dtbat* 
injury whiepem at ^ The gap 
inammous A figures—B£r£nice and 
luring so itt Q two men each to ehow 
'oRTNToiiTiiM leading them on thin 
isco Crispi t launched forth into 
political li| slipped into the tone of 
^S^sh Arm boitc (den) to the 
ccount ^°Eup, and alluding to the 
ration hoA e grace of these mutual 
ion of pably. Lemaitre is a living 
a ®i mi Bcreation of an organ springs 
1 the loAiecessity in Paris, and Le- 
spi, wAf Beaugenoy. Lemaitre is 
)e reckA 1) and like Weiss, who was 
o nolJjttherknd, the Journal dett 
fowdmf Saint Marc Girardin and 
>int cAdin belonged to the north of 
dd bAdional of the same. This is 
be nAasias on tragic themes, from 
ituaA>oles to Parodi, without ever 
and skill of Mozart playing 
* JF the Commandatore in his 
[ w” w^Joreign public the ever- 
Aan insam^e told that the Cid is a 
■ which she mw? a work of senti- 
■lger period. Vrhole century, too, 
m the practically Weiss, and by 
I received none. Vtion produced in 
ferprise for which skf ^ favourite 
luence of England \ U oritioiwbc<# 
ljust war of attempts 
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othen/bt V^t Orispi succeeded in keeping the nation muided in 
a Jto of contentment and aoquiesoenoe which deoeived only 

\d to be deceived. The people of Italy are distinctly 

fatter half of S**? * ^ ^ ^ 

, .1 s rum to them, and they say so; and they were 

2L3t,i * -* ** -?*-* **: 

disuses as prrifr Q ne y 0U th was killed by the gendarmes at 


ought not to be inti* 1U oh innocent blood, wrongfully shed, that 
upon ttieinsuxanee of 1' 0 f anarchy. 

w o, if He sends a entirely justified in expressing their hatred 
an insurance of tlie huiTy^g Government was not justified in using 
unmakable; that till qfi 3g go. The sympathy of the English people 
contravention of the All [-^ e Italian people, never with the Govem- 
Himself if He wanted tl \ Governments do not, unfortunately, often 
we remember that his fa \ Q people whom they represent, and to the 
superbly ridiculous in the 1 conly represented a troublesome but insig- 
are nothing more than * ie arguments with which English writers 
universal among our foref ■ i- against the only solution compatible with 
Howuyonginated with, or \ t, withdrawal of her troops from Eretria, 
. ilie fact that ^ BUr? i\ * ^ase to be a great Power. This kind of 
m not merely the result of manner in which unwise friends advised 
urope, and that it has mainly* ug not to put down their carriage and 
dear when we glance at other, *d because to do so would look like a 
stunt from Europe, in *' (d 0 f argument, if listened to, whether 
t " ea ^ an( ^j wherever a Erf : c y en d in disaster. The reasonings of 
m the oise of the Spanish anq, i^cause they are based on his belief in 
. “ ^ Jnerican colonies) mil* ut, and therefore it is not necessary to 
gines, then that translated br. to them it is worth while to remember 

* ensive, between Italy and England, 
h much stronger ooalition between 
U possibly, after a time, Germany. 
, one of peaoe, it is one of armed 
edition of public affairs, of which 
)Jok t that her frjends ask and advise 
4asure foolish and dhpopulor African 


connection with European lift* 
lead in that growth. It is 
wonder in these colonies how 
taking the lead in the so cial , 
reared among circumstances 
the external and material 
there is no cause for this 



in e backwoods of a sf * xPeager po^ilace such a war would be folly; 

ch a war is insanity. 

Umberto toe become, were it possible, the 
0£if he ceased tdjfte King of Italy? 

Vtat the English ( 
press. Itap_ 

(l) This view vqf ftd General Ferrero i 

Vt not in Africa. 

A^ila was so loudly i 


solitude, they may 
contact with untom< 


one of the 
the inhabitants 


i "eminent may be wiser than 
(%at Lord Salisbury has at last 
he will support Italy in the 
^this been said publicly when 
*onced by the Crispi claque, 
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it would have prevented many false hopes being he 
cherished by the Italian people as to the certainty o: 
port and assistance in Eretria. Nothing more fatal 
been imagined than to invite Italy to embroil h 
attempted conquest anywhere. Her hands are 
internecine troubles are more than en6ugh 


and her bureaucracy lfl & &A6OT WHOT drains alljf 
her resources should be used to the alleviation of Yice-reoteut of 


to the cleansing of the sinks of iniquity whidJfoitre at the French 
communal administration; to the endeavour tJbuntiy receiv ing the 
large percentage of the population which is oM e 1 w ^ 0 p „n n Finns’ 
Eretria, but to Brazil and the Argentine, smm 
crystallisation of those forces which are nee#the critic of the Dibats 
Europe and which ore only dissipated witft em a t grst t q^ ie g^ 
the enormous expenditure of the campaiC figures—B^nice and 
object the annexation of an alien kingdomff e two men each to show 
It is impossible to predict the future, or eft leading them on this 
this juncture, but it may safely be asserted l launched forth into 
paignin Africa is ended with the end of th| slipped into the tone of 
nationwill derive only half the benefit it sh Arm hoite (den) to the 
of that ministry. If the monarch mak®^ an d alluding to the 
war policy he will draw down on his ovm e g^ 0 f these mutual 
such a policy evokes and will evoke^fiy. Lemaitre is a living 
soldiers in Italy art' not voluntary s^^tion of an organ springs 
these youths whose lives are wssiecf ne0 essity ^ Paris, and Le- 
will of their own than sheep go to th(ft 0 f Beaugency. Lemaitre is 
last called out by Crispi, 80,000 men,An, and like Weiss, who was 
been summoned from their homes anJfotherlond, the Journal des 
incalculable loss to them if the deoAf Saint Marc Girardin and 
Trentino, the Yoltelline, the Alpes ftrdin belonged to the north of 
deserters belonging to this class, iftdional of the same. This is 
by lot, so many youths from each«tasia S on tragic themes, from 
who drew the fatal numbers with diodes to Parodi, without ever 
as they cursed the men above thefta and skill of Mozart playing 
At Pavia, on the ^ght of thdpQ^ the Commandatore in his 
departure of. reinforcements for ^rica wa^f ore ign public the ever- 
were frightened, and mode the-men deptSU told that the Cid is a 
through a window and down a?, exterior stolL,^ a W ork of senti- 


Wiedly by goods trains to Naples foremb%hole century, too, 
Press is afraid of a revolution.'in Italy becatufcy Weiss, and by 
revolution or a republic woutl moke Italy fraction produced in 
Yet it does its* uttermost tJFferment a revolutiLf his favourite 
continuance of a ruinous anijf most unpopular war.Y 
sow dissension between Fmce and Italy, it is eiA y critioi whoee 
into what misgovernment,bankruptcy, and^y^^p 
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critic upon Jnew work ? How describe the delight of a lettered 
Parinieme ^Jyhig out on her reception days little slices of her 
favourite ? These things are more difficult to understand 

than the quarfi ^ abqut the InreHtitnrcH or the Spaninh Marriage*! 
Why do Parisiak x prefer listening to what they know to being taught 
what they do not\ ? Why are Lemaitre’s articles never more 
successful than win of the or of Anftrnw^nnp t 

Whether it be vanif on the reader s part to preier Knowing beforehand 
what the author is t dating of, or whether he would rather repeat the 
ideas of others when Jiese ideas spring from the same source as his 
own, I will not attempt to decide. I simply establish the fact that 
Lemaitre is the choset tone, the favourite, the deity of all the reading 
society of Paris, and t l %t he owes his popularity in great measure 
to his consummate art ‘thanks to which he never lavishes greater 
learning than when ap 2 tearing most simple. His way of writing 
being entirely the result <f his own individuality, Lemaitre’s talent 
is many-sided, bold, iroi ‘pal, poetical, at times almost religious, and 
always proud and lofty. l As Monsieur Grcard said at his reception: 
“ Carefully attentive to t r e duties of life, slimming nothing which 
might contribute to enlighten it, you rally round your undefined 
belief, to use the express »n you yourself invented for Lamartine, 
the noblest dreams that t Bering and thinking humanity, whether 
pagan or Christian, has bei able to conceive. Marcus Aurelius and 
the Imitation stand side by . He in your private library on the shelf 
reserved for those you call th Usages and the comforters, your 4 Ijores.' 
This fusion of the two great fouls of the world, is it not wliat you 
represent in the person of S* «enus, the unbelieving martyr, whose 
pagan relics work miracles Y dv the side of the exaltations of Faith 
and above the weakness of Season, you place the universal and 
eternal religion of the propo ’tions you si»oke of just now. You 
would scruple to sound their m> aphysics too deeply, hut you love to 
comment upon their moral, to 1 ting it down to the rules of existence. 
You surround and imbue youx philosophy with goodness. If it is 
sad to know, because knowledge ^ ally serves to remove a little further 
off the boundary of what we cun^ ever know, one thing at least does 
not deceive us. That is the gjft o\jeympathy qjid Tiity. Tolstoi had 
not yet preached hiB gospel in the West, and you had scarcely risen 
to the observation of the world when you wrote those touching 
lines:— 

1 Heuretut quiAir le mal se penche, et souffre, et pleure! 

Car la oom&Bsion refleurit en vertus, 

Et but l’hupanit^, poi* rendre moilleuro, 

Xob pkfurs n’ont qu’a tomber, n’fetant jamais perdus.’ 

* Maturity oft thought has not yet made you reject those accents 
of a mind ear/Amoved by the sight of human misery. Among the 
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many pages on which you show what you feel, I sh< 
the speech ypu made a year ago to the youth of the 
We find the noble sentiments of Lemetitre thus Eluded to hy 
M. Greord in his reception speech to the new ejSt, when, men¬ 
tioning the charming poet, Auguste Dorchain, faking of a star, 
Lemaitre says: “ Once it gave birth to love, toJnight, to life, then 
hadA^iiq. light died. Having 

L its sfreiigTJnihdle ifiSbtfl^VMSders silpt and dark through 


space. 


Also about Sully lhmdhomme he follows in 
delicate shades of suffering, of pride ai 
souls contain, form the pfeeious elixir 
enshrines in -vases of pure gold.” No less 
Paul Desjardins. u There is a deep and 
Paul Desjardins 1 and a great thirst after 
to the persistent sarcasm which Lemaitre 
incapacity to become imaginative, we may, 
first passion was poetry, and that he has 
he is to escape from the realities of life i 
“ We live in mystery,” he writes, “ we 
of the senses—suggestion. Poetry is 1 
and authority and love, by which one ii 
subjugated and absorbed in another 
descends from the Parnassus to ai 
reproach llenan for his gaiety. “ Is 
ore very innocent! You might as v 
dares to he gay.’ llenan is gay bee 
watching men and things as they 

Lemaitre is himself tin* llenan of 
only road his works to perceive 
of men and fate that delicate irony 
his knowledge of people and of life 
moved hy true pitlios. 

Lemaitre entered the staff of We Journal den Dehat* in 1888. 
After having followed the career cla professor at Havre, at Algiers, 
and at Tours, ho begfin in 1884 io w^ito for the Herat* Blear, where 
he won a market? success. His fame as a reviewer rose long before 
his first victories ns a playwright. An amusing peculiarity about this 
critic is, that he always reviews his own pieces just as he would the 
$layB of any other author. V 

(1) Paul Desjardins founded some years ago a aorietymtlie of whioh an 

contained in a Jiulbtm pour l*Action Morale . This moral aotmy, though rather vague 
in theory, proved useful in practice and dtf"a great deal of goo^ 


same vein. “All the 
bition 'which modem 
Sully Prudhomme 
[uisite is his allusion to 
uching good nature in 
ity and pureness.” As 
accused of and his total 
mind the reader that his 
>wn us how perfectly able 
iis sketch on Hypnotism, 
everywhere that mystery 
uggestion, so is eloquence 
lual being is completely 
g.” Lemaitre, however* 
the tiresome ]iedants who 
eh a great culprit!!! You 
.y, * This man is human and 
he keeps up liis gaiety hy 
i»fore his eyes.” 

[ewers, very learned (we need 
he draws from the absurdities 
i, in which he is unrivalled, 
ve him pity and emotion when 
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I have described the Journal desDSbafs as a Fatherland lor reviewers, 
because that newspaper has really been the oonservatorium of French 
critical art Bliirtis so inherent in our race, that, from Rabelais to 
Weiss, including IflNtgugne and Diderot, French wits have never ceased 
to comment, disserA . ^eton, and correct, in a word, to do the wnriLpf. 
the critic as it werevontoe^HlAj^d of itself. ^TfflFSut-cnat ot our 
literary salons, indeed is but a succession of fugues and flourishes 
executed upon a givenVheme of art or literature by the visitors, a sort 
of “ Monday ” paper i% dialogue to which every one contributes his 
note of admiration or oi^mteulated admiration. 

Acquired cleverness i^not everything. It is the natural gift of 
writing which gives the \ £mp, as well as the characteristic qualities. 
A bold as well as skilful <\vmmandof language goes far towards form¬ 
ing a Jules Lemaitre, of t^at we may be convinced when we find him 
using the current Blang depressions of tomheurs (wrestlers), of arri- 
tears (men who succeed pt\\fas or per nefas ), and such-like words in 
speaking of the long-rollyi, tunic-draped heroes of Corneille and 
Racine. Lemaitre dashesrin these bits of colour, they cling to the 
picture and catch the eyej/or the effect. It is consummate skill. 
He sometimes changes his t ne, too, without evor losing his attractive 
personality. In the volume *iat 1 have before me, he sjieaks at the 
same time of Les Horaces and?/> Chat Noir , of Leconte de Lisle and 
the Cirque iNti. In each of Aifse different atmospheres he remains 
himself, assuming neither thevdisguise of a pedant nor that of a 
“ decadent,” playing nowhere j«he unworthy ]iart of an old-school 
pedant with the ‘‘young,” os .a “ young-school pedant ” with the 
classics. v 

I shall divide his theatrical eselys into four parts:—The “ undents,” 
the French classic tragedy, the c* jnedy, and lastly, “ foreign drama,” 
that is, Shakespeare, Ibsen, and 1 pomsen. Hie opinion of a French¬ 
man, a Parisian like Jules Le| -aitre, on Shakes]leare's plays, on 
Hamlet , Macbeth , and the Mit/sh^mer Night's Dream , cannot fail 
to ojien new ristas to English ey w. Lemaitre veiy sincerely calls 
Shakespeare the ‘‘sovereign poet"; which d<jps not prevent him 
exclaiming, however, no less sincerely, in the face ‘of some obscure 
passage: “Voltaire was not far wrong when he called him a drunken 
savage.” Lemaitre is not one to be duped in any way. Hence his 
admiration for Euripides, which leads him to speak slightingly of 
Racine himself. “ A^ien we consider that Racine thought he was 
producing works a^ast resembling the tragedies of Eurix>ides (see 
the Sine a'EttripMe), we are struck by the strange influence that 
education and tradition bring to bear upon our way of thought, and 
we feel how han/it is to discern in the works of the jiast and, I believe, 
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in those of the present, what is really there. Ton wo^^not speak 
like Admetes or Theres in Atceate, though you would, mhink, feel as 
they do. # 

“ Euripides seizes and brings to light those seoottf feelings, as yet 
unstrung chords of instinct, which move in the jyer depths of our 
being, which we never speak of, or even scorcgjBown to ourselves. 

JE^cj he finds in this betrayp^efSEY hearts, a kind of 
satirical ^^pffiasure* not always luulffl^Sut rathjB tempered by the 
thought that wo must take life as it is with i ta unavoidable instinct 
of self-preservation and selfishness.” It is imrossible to he more of 
one's time than Ijemaitre is in his conception Jof Greek drama, which 
he considers especially naturalistic and single. Not content with 
blaming Kneine he attacks Moliere. Wh|S recognising Terence’s 
Phonnio in the Fourhrries de Scapin , he saw “ Terence contrived, I 
know not how, to express tlio most delicatejfsentiments, and to utter 
the most touching words of love; wherAs Moliere, in taking his 
Fourherie* dv Svapin from Phonnio, does nfib attain that poetic eleva¬ 
tion by which Terence mode tho spectatjy forget the huge brazen 
mouth, and the unmovable mask worn by Actors among the ancients.” 
In the Four her ies do Scapin, Moliere not only copied most of the 
incidents from Terence, but the scene of Ae sack from Tabarin, and 
the opening dialogue from Itotrou. W1lift then ? Moliere lent these 
borrowed scenes the light of his own Genius, the superiority of his 
simple, lively, lifelike language, and v9 love Scapin in spite of all 
because he is the first, the most impoAnt of comic personages, pro¬ 
duced by popular imagination at tm very origin of comedy, and 
because he represents in the eyes of common jmpk what they always fate 
to set 1 , that is the triumph of the weak dir the strong .” 

Jules Lemaitre’s wit is in very spJnal accord with his own style; 
he is as bold and fearless as a nftrry street-arab, nothing Btops 
him, he bows to no idols. If Vo Aire falls under his scourge, so 
much the worse for Voltaire. “ miat does Voltaire do but make 
the characters of the classic drama ftp through the commonest stage 
tricks? Zaire and Lusignnn, M$ope and vEgisthus, Arsace and 
Semiramis figure, reduced and diminished, in performances where the 
whole plot consists iiphe finding and recognising of lost relationships, 
just like one of I)ucange’s melodramas. It is pitiable to see what a 
mess he makes of iEschylus, of Sophocles and of Shakespeare, while 
pretending to ‘ strengthen ’ them; for instance, he makes Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cccsar the father of Brutus. It is no longer a legend but a 
fact; not a mere on dit but a proved thing (undait document#). He 
‘ makes a mess ’ of the entire drama. Suppose\lamlet ignorant of 
his birth, suppose Gertrude, instead of marrying her accomplice, 
wanted to marry Hamlet, os Jocasta marries Qnipus; make the 
Ghost appear to prevent the incest; take away fvn the part of 
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pal accord with his own style; 
prry street-arab, nothing stops 
lire falls under his scourge, so 
lat does Voltaire do but make 
i through the commonest stage 
ipe and vEgisthus, Arsace and 
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Hamlet,'* jfferings, his internal struggles, his pretence of madness, 
everything. In a word, that makes the beauty of the port, and then 
put mysteries and silly complications in their place, and there you 
have Semirami #. Nor should we forget what Voltaire made of Sopho¬ 
cles* Electra , or of the Choefons of JEschylus in his Orestes." The 
English reader mnes Lemaitre speak so freely of Voltaire, one of 
the deities of our ■TS&o fauna, will perhaps forgive him his nninions m 
on the Shakespear3CragedieSL ,i ¥!f Shakespeare’s comeSSrtae gives his 
entire approbation.^ The poesy of the Mithummer Night's Dream, 
the hidden meaningV)f the port of Titania nnd the clown-like pre¬ 
sumption of Bottom-frail this delights Lemaitre. But Hamlet is 
another thing. ‘‘ralo are you, Hamlet, 1 Vince of Denmark? 
Weak, headstrong, nataneholy, yet violent youth! Dreamy and 
brutal, superstitious y^a philosophical, sensible yet insane, by turns 
on exquisite poet and Un insipid punster, strangely fantastic yet 
genial personage! You Who appear to Shakes] icare in the shajie of a 
stout, asthmatic fellow, mo we always see as a juile, elegant figure in 
a black velvet cap and dajblet, like an elder brother of Fuust; whom 
we consider as the impefcsouificatiou of modem romanticism, of the 
pessimism and nihilism pf the nevrosity of our day. We have 
ascribed to you so manyifhoughts and feelings, poor Hamlet, that 
you have became unrecogi^ (table. In order to see you as you really 
are, we should have to effa^hthe layers of paint laid on by commen¬ 
taries and interpreters. WVat would we not give to see yon with 
unprejudiced eyes, to see yoiWas you came from the hands of Shake¬ 
speare ? 99 And, he adds, “hCowever obscure, however full of con¬ 
tradiction a dramatic ywrsowAlmay seem, a great actor can always 
illustrate and explain certainlmssages in the juirt. Mounet Sully 
does so in Hamlet/* We caiisot fail to see that Lemaitre confesses 
himself lost in the whirl. Thercloomy workings of the Dane's mind 
are too foreign to his race, he tines refuge in the Jfithtttminer Sight's 
Dream . “ What a difference tfcre is,” he exclaims, “ lietween the 
forest of the dream and the saciid grove where (Edipus loses his way. 
How unlike is the spirit of Shalnspeare to that of Sophocles! Instead 
of evergreen oaks and laurels, with their leaves standing sharply out 
upon the blue sky, we have great waring t^ees with moonbeams 
filtering through their quivering branches, ami thd rustling flight of 
invisible beings. A whole swarm of hidden life ]K>rvadcs the piece. 
Titania calls and the sylphs appear, wreathe roses about the head of 
the beloved donkey, and dance around. The contrast is so great, tfle 
symbol bo plain, theywhole scene so bold and so gracefully fantastic, 
that it is painful on comical at the same time. We seem to move 
in a dream, and scarcely know whether our heart is most troubled or 
our fancy most/mused.*’ This description of Titania is in one of Le- 
maitre’s best “Zotes of fantasy/* hut in the name of logic what has 
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Oedipus’ sacred grove to do with it f .Where was thof 
bringing in Sophocles, and what ooold Titania’s prettjpKue fairies 
and the dark E^mnies have to say to one another ? There is certainly 
no palpable reason for so farfetched a comparison. I must return far 
a moment to the comments of Lemaitre on French classic authors, 
and in particular to the most religious of Comeillqjtfragedies, because 
these* essays contain the very essence of LemaiMmnind; that ecleo- 
* tiriSni of'eduction which drove him J^peTHii seSiary where he was 
preparing to take orders to the university whepe he rose to fame. 
This piety, strained through the sieve of philmophy, is peculiar to 
Lemaitre. What he says of Polyeucte, fhougl, in a way, absolutely 
critical, proceeds from a mind sufficiently opejl to receive all dogmas 
and yet closed enough to refuse every kind etc relief through logical 
deductions—to be, in fact, what Lemaitre saw of himself:—“ Prince 
nv puis, floury coin nc daigne , curicux stria ! 99 J 
“The public of to-day,” says Lemaitr# “appreciates Polyeucte 
much more than did the public of two huimred and fifty years ago.” 
This play, so full of religious feeling, pfe&jls us more than it pleased 
the men of the seventeenth century, becfupe we are not such good 
Christians nor are we suspicious of it as were the men of the eight¬ 
eenth century, we are more philosophicalJ For the austere believers 
of the seventeenth century this martyr, wit talks more of the delightB 
of Paradise than of the Grace of God,J but a "mystical glutton .” 
This audacious expression none but a Mmaitre dare use. But how 
picturesque under his pen! Such is Mie opinion of Arnaud’s con¬ 
temporaries upon Polyeucte. We, ovthe contrary, look upon him 
as one of those sincere enthusiasts, tftse apostles militant, who are 
the salt of the earth. Pauline and jftverus were always favourites 
in tire two preceding centuries, and opinions have not changed con¬ 
cerning them, as Voltaire says in theftollowing well-known lines— 

“ Do Polyeucte la bell$ ftmo 
Auruit faiblcment atjtenilri 
Et Ioh vers rhnSticm^qu'il d&dnme 
Seruient tomlxis dttiss le decri, 

NVut etc 1 amour do m femmo 
Pour i*e iwicn favori, 

mferitait hion mioux sa flammo 
Uuo son devdt do mari.” 

Lemaitre concludes Corneille’s tragedy in the best possible way— 
he makes Pauline marry Severus. The latter, he says, “ will make 
her perfectly happy and not interfere with her religion; ” though 
belonging to the third century, Severus, aocordkg to Lemaitre, is a 
forerunner of the “ ltenaissance.” Lemaitre wuhes every one to be 
happy, and so he writes codas and epilogues to afters plays, makes 
Pauline many Severus, later on he makes Aloeste xwry C&im&ne. 
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<« . ike Hamlet/’ says our critic, “ is so disfigured by oommen- 

tators thabl^* lias become incomprehensible. What with Renl, Lara 
and Rousseau, we have formed a painful and melancholy Aloeste, quite 
diff erent from the honest, plainspoken gentleman MoUere introduced 
to us. If Molicre could hear us now! ‘ What have you done with 
my wearer of gieen ribbons ? ’ he would soy; ‘ you have dressed him 
up in black ribboqav ” 

Lemaitre is extlpimglyN^jjg^ too, upon CelimeneS* “ Salori,” to 
-which he applies thf epithet of coarse. “ We are told/* he says, “ that 
this is the drawing-rbom of a court lady, and the talk is that of the 
servants* hall. It is qtiff and odd, and we turn with delight to the 
polite conversation of our day, carried on discreetly and familiarly in 
low broken tones. Wlat shall we say/’ continues the critic, “ ot the 
scene where Arsinoe imtead of gently hinting whut she has on her 
mind informs Celimeni that she has come to tell her unpleasant 
truths ? What modem Society of plain citizens (and we are supposed 
to be at court!) would stand the behaviour of such cuds as the men 
who show Celimene’s lettfrs one to another S' (’an one imagine worse 
manners than those of Elime and Philinte to each other ? 1 If Alceste 
does not marry C^limenf, I shall be delighted to get him myself/ 
thinks Eliane. ‘ You kntw/ says Philinte to Eliane, * you need not 
mind, if nobody else will hrve you I’ll marry you myself/ ’’ I-emaitxv 
thinks the behaviour of tifrse so-called noblemen towards ( elimene 
outrageous. “ Any gentleman would be ready to offer liis arm to 
Celimene and lead her out oJPhe room, when these jionderous scandal¬ 
mongers commence attacking her. ’ ’ When Sarecy reads lemaitre, 
how angiy he must be at the liberties the latter takes with Molicre. 
Apropos of the If a lade Ituayitaire Lcmuitre’s satire thunders at Moli- 
ere’s Morale “ that the children should fee their father made fun of, 
and Thomas Dioforus turned Jito ridicule herause he t* a good pupil. 
Argau is laughed at by his entre household; his wife, liis daughter, 
Louison,all poke fun at him; children leave this play bursting with muti¬ 
nous laughter and vaguely inclined to oj»en revolt. It is very serious to 
make them rebel so young, when we know the greatest blessings of life 
are innocent credulity and resignation/’ Lemaitre, jK*rlmps, supposes 
children capable of powers of criticism which are not natural to them. 
Children mostly laugh without knowing why, h is only towards the 
age of fifteen that they begin to understand and to draw conclusions 
from the causes of their mirth. Plays chosen eiqwially for the 
young do not, indeed, meet with the tpprobation of I lemaitre. He 
attacks A ndmnache, repeating in other words Madame de Mfriutc- 
non’s censure uj>onJhe part of Hermione. “ The port was so well acted 
at St. Cyr that of the girls shall ever play it again” Hermione’s 
outbursts of pataron ore certainly rather vehement, but it is only later 
in life, howevei that girls can share the sentiments of women under 
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any costume. Up to the age of twenty no girl r-rhink of 
fancying herself a Hermione, or of assimilating HenJGne’s passions 
to her own feelings, unless some one else put the idea into her head. 

When we consider Lemoitre’s bold nature, his frankness, and his 
freedom of thought, we are not surprised at his aversion to Marivaux. 
The latter makes him laugh nervously as if some one tickled him. 

“ I always feel inclined to plunge into Rabelais when I have been read¬ 
ing Marivaux.” Among modenj^—(hors hit?preferences lie with 
Alexandre Dumas ills, whose precise logic, sharp and prodigious 
eloquence, daring wit, he naturally appreciates./ “ When writing of one 
of Alexandre Dumas’ plays I feel an intense*desire to discuss it with 
some one before even renewing it for the public; this shows plainly 
enough, how these dramas take hold of one’s whole mind.” “ The 
Idea* of Madame A obray” he continues, “isfth@ work of a man of great 
courage and of prodigious talent. All Dumas’ great and despotic 
qualities ap[>ear full in Denise also. But/in most of Dumas’ works 
the great interest lies in the ea* de conscience, as it does in Shake¬ 
speare’s plays and in those of the Ancients. Dumas is a prophet of 
Israel, who condescends to be witty, a Jejemiah of the Boulevards, a 
misogynist like Euripides, who scolds ^omen while dreading their 
influence. Then, in the midst of his splays, Dumas brings in his 
raison near, who ]»ossesses the wit of Satftn, while apparently enjoying 
the entire confidence of the Almighty.” This cult for “ The great 
and despotic qualities of Dumas” opens for us a wide view into 
Lemaitre's mind. The admiration for Dumas’ despotism is charac¬ 
teristic of Lemaitre’s talent, vigorous, and supple as steel, quick, pene¬ 
trating and powerful. “ The great and despotic qualities of Dumas! ” 
One sentence rarely resumed, as this does, the very essence of an 
author’s talent, and I know no words better calculated to convey to 
the mind of the English reader a true notion of Jules Lemaitre as a 
critic. 11c admires Dumas’ despotism because despotism means 
strength of belief, and because Dumas is a man of great courage and 
prodigious talent . Lemaitre never applies forcible epithets to any one 
unless he is excited, and he is never excited but by men of transcen¬ 
dent talent! The enthusiasm falls, when he comes to Sordou, “ who 
in Patrie rises not above a simile—‘ Corneille minus genius! ’ and 
who ever is pursnedfby the unique research of theatrical combinations.” 

“ In the Tosco" writes Lemaitre,it is difficult for me to be at all 
impartial, as the sight of physical suffering has always been so un- 
• bearable to me, that in childhood whilst reading the Vie des Saints 
the details of martyrdoms so repulsed my feelings I would fear the 
very sight of the book. Whenever, to this )day, extreme physical 
suffering is imposed upon mo it stuns me, andlfctirely destroys any 
feeling whatsoever except horror and wish to rum from it; though 
it has to be admitted that bodily pain being th^bafts of much in our 
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lives, ia^v jurilj also a oomponent element in art Hie Tow*, 
however, show very unlike real life thus far, that no living woman 
oodd silently withstand the sufferings of the man she adores. Words 
were not perhaps indispensable, but screams and writhinga must have 
happened. In the scene with Scaipia also, no speech was required, 
tragical pantomime was the essence of the action." 44 Oet acadcmicien 
est un decadent,” declares Lemoitre, “ he is bringing the French stage 
back to the Roman circus.*' Mare coming to Lemaitre s apprecia¬ 
tion of the foreign stage. I will show him, meeting, strange to say, 
in his appreciation of actresses," with two men ns different to him¬ 
self os they are different to each other, namely, Dumas and 
Brunetiere. Some months ago, in tliis same rpview, 1 hod occasion to 
mention Brunetiere's conclusions ns to the artificiality of uctresses 
in general, 44 lighted by flptlights in all their doings they never cease 
‘acting* in the most camnonplace deeds of their lives," said 
Brunetiere. Dumas, in tne (omtesse ltomani. takes uj> the same 
theme, and amplifying on Dumas' own saying lemaitre confirms it. 
About to step on the 44 boards" the ltomani meets her husband, who 
has suddenly found out the scandals of her early life, and threatens to 
kill himself before her eyes. The audience is wuiting. 

“I am an actress above all," says Dumas's heroine. “ My mother 
sold me at the age of fifteen to a man 1 never loved any more than I 
loved you; my only real lover is my Audience, all actresses an* the 
same, lull me at once or let me pass, the house is waiting." The 
substance of tliis sjieech amply displays the contempt Dumas entertains 
towards stage ladies. Lemaitre's comment ujKm Dumas's conclusions, 
if a little less definitive, is not much more cordial to the parties con¬ 
cerned. 

Ihimasmakes the ltomani draw the frank brutality of her sjiewh 
from her own stage reminiscences; hut the idea that a child picked 
up in Bohemia goes logically from the sale of her innocence to the 
stage, and from the stage to courtesanship, the ideu of K]»orting such 
discourses at such a moment is essentially “ stagy.’* 44 The ltomani," 
goes on lemaitre, “might have flung herself at her husband's feet, she 
might liave said, ‘ .Save me from myself! * But . . . she is wearing 
her stage costume—the stiff gold brocaded dress of the 4 Fornariua,’ 

■ . . veiy inconvenient for kneeling; she has just j*,t on her rouge, 
darkened her eyebrows and lashes, and whitened her arms. If the 
ltomani 4 believed * her husband was going to kill himself, she would 
not pass by liim; but she believes he is only talking as she does, fore 
the sake of hearing her own voice ring. Besides, she lias confessed to 
the count, and 4 confession * in theatrical life is ever 4 the scene *; 
repentance means latitude, no 4 effect ’ in re]ieiitunoe; expiation is 
a phenomenon ojf* inner life,’ comedians possess no 4 inner life.’ 
The Romani,” qpds Jjemaitre. 44 is merely playing a 4 fifth act * to 
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her own self, and working heredf np to factitious is 

the essenoe of * stagery.’ ” W 

If Lemaitre despises hyperboles, mentioning Sophodes and JEsohylus, 
if even expatiating on the literary cults of our public, Racine and 
Voltaire, Lemaitre’s undaunted humour cuts its freest capers, how 
cun one expect him to lie prostrate at first sight before Biorasen and 
Ibsen y To spring at once from the bowers of La Baronne d’Ange 
into the abstract spheres of Braneftf^r of Higher than Nature , is 
no eusy gymnastic feat for a thoroughly “ French” mind, trained 
esfiecially to French feeling and to Frenoh philosophy; to a bent of 
feeling which leads our stage to study the results of conjugal infidelity 
fur more narrowly than the evolutions of faith. This does not at all 
mean, as too often is believed in England^ that we do not “ care ” 
about this last evolution, but simply that we are a nation particularly 
fond of classifications, since St. Francis dq Sales himself thought so 
much of the diversity of souls as to declare that “ La religion dusoldat 
nn doit pas otre la religion du capucin!” I would almost say our 
austerity is in France at the basis of our “ apparent ” flippancy, as the 
greatest secrecy lies often in the depths of the most apparently jocose 
personalities. According to our one-sided views religious questions 
belong to the chimb. Questions of feeling belong to the stage. 
Reasoning and arguing belong to philosophy. 

Till Dumas, a theatre with us had sometimes been a school,” it 
had never been a pulpit. The great difference, however, to be 
observed between Lemaitre's critique of the northern dramatists 
and the (Titiquo of his fellows in the press is this: that no ill-will, 
no short-sighted patriotism, hinders or hampers Lemaitre. On the 
contrary he goes to this, to him, entirely new form of drama with a 
wish to appreciate. 

*■ Why, after all, writes he, d propos of Higher than Nature, “ why 
should we not feel as great an interest in a soul who is undergoing 
the tragical loss of her faith, as in a heart who is tearing itself away 
from human love ? ” Setting aside the “ abstract ” tendencies of some 
of Ibsen's pieces and symbols which ever will remain adverse to the 
Gaelic genius—setting aside the mystic tendencies of certain of these 
pieces (not beoaus^ they are mystical, but because septentrional 
mysticism is noifoongenial to us), setting aside this note of the Ibsen 
literary temperament, the other dramas, the social dramas, for instance, 
or tho pathological ones, such as Ghosts, might find an echo in the 
Author of Leu lloi «, and in the Lemaitre du tht&tre, I named Ghost* 
on purpose, because the freeness of the physiological consequences of 
a vice would at once predispose the English reader to name that piece 
among all Ibsen’s “ repertory ” as one of the mat agreeable to our 
public. In the point of view of the science-lovinV auditor, the En¬ 
glish reader will be right, Ghosts effectively work among French 
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Braentisffe^iWirst vein of popularity. We are fond of truth to 
nature, and mis piece above all others was true in its sequences. But 
scientists ore Boaroe, a theatre is not a laboratory; and Lemaitre being: 
a French man of letters trained to French “ ideals," has necessarily 
and paramount not only the “religion” of “the mother,” but the 
impossibility of admitting that out of a “ mother's weakness ” can 
ever come any good. 

Xow what of Mme. Alving^rith her compromises and “ participa¬ 
tions” to her husband’s private pleasures? What of a mother 
(according to the French ideal of the family), what of a mother who, 
for fear of losing hold of her husband, puts up with his lowest tastes, 
and in order to keep a hearth for her son brings down her own 
motherly dignity. 

Lemaitre being French among French, and writing principally for 
the French reader, must nocessurily rebuke Mine. Alving— rebuke 
her far more energetically than any of Mme. Sand's rt with because 
these last are only revolt?™ through the momentary ascendancy of 
]Missionate love in their souls; whereas Mme Ahing speaks never the 
language of rash and violent impulse, but preaches, and tires with 
her eternal “brain arguings.” “If she has no faith,” concludes 
Lemaitre, “ no faith in (rod, she should at least have that other faith 
which teaches us that sacrifice and resignation an* far above empty 
revolt.” • 

There ever remains in a “ lettered ” French mind slight reminis¬ 
cences of Port-ltoyal, if only to be applied to the moral standard of 
liis time as with iSainte-Beuve, to the appreciation of foreign litera¬ 
tures as with Lemaitre. “If Ibsen’s continual moral insurrections 
were not helped on by genius, I should not bear with them u moment.” 

A Lemaitre after all cannot be exj>ected to slip mi a cowl, and, 
taper in hand, follow the pilgrims to lleumark or Ikireuth, Ibseuism 
being very much of our days akin to Wognerism ! Certain of Ibsen's 
works are sincerely displeasing to him. “ The Wild lhtrk is,” writes 
Lemaitre, “ the most flagrant contradiction to all of Ilwen’s work. 
Since Grege’s truth-telling is accompanied for all the truth receivers 
by most cruel catastrophes. The Wild JJurk appears as though it 
were the apology of insincerity, whilst till then Jlisen seemed to have 
set hib whole belief on truth d outranre ! ” Pasteur‘Kung, in lliyhrr 
thou Nature, is less antipathetic to our critic, because his natural 
tendency towards categorisation finds its l ent in a piece so neatly and 
uniquely in the abstract No interference of human jmseions brings 
in any complication of elements. Pasteur Bang has lost his faith. 
Upon that one tragic evolution stands the whole drama, and none 
will think it stnroe in a compatriot of Pascal to sympathise with 
Bang, who dies of the “ loss ” in a belief, the mere transient fluctua¬ 
tion of which hq\ caused Pascal’s death. 
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As a dramatist Lemaitre was only revealed Jp the public in 1801 
by a political piece, Le Dtputt Leveaux . Since then he has often 
appeared on the stage twice in the same year. The Pardon, given 
last year, was a great success, acknowledged by Lemaitre himself in 
hiB following Ltindi. He is as impartial to his own pieces os he 
would be to any other reviewed writer. Still he defends his own 
work when attacked. Such was the case of Manage Blanc (Platonic 
marriage), the story of a young consumptive who meets a generous- 
minded “ viveur ” possessed with the desire of “ giving ” happiness. 
Simone Aubert is dying. Her greatest sorrow is not to leave life, 
hut to leave it unloved. Jacques de Tievre, a man of five-and-forty, 
sobered down by a very fast life, goes through the “form” of 
marriage with Simone, and Simone’s innocence leaves her convinced 
that she is Jacques’ wife. Simone, however, has a sister Marthe, 
a half sister, a strong and vigorous young woman, who, before 
Simone married Jacques, already loved him. Marthe pursues 
Jacques. At last one evening Simone perceives Marthe in the arms 
of Jacques. She says not a word, but silently drops dead. Jacques 
never loved in reality either Simone or Marthe. The (esthetic wish 
for a noble deed to end his life with prompted him to marry this poor 
child and give her the illusion of fbve! The abnormality of his 
situation and the untiring persecution of Marthe lead him to what 
happens. “ I have myself experienced what I have depicted,” writes 
Jules Lemaitre on the Monday following Manage Blanc. “ Vnc 
Mourantc once inspired mo with the sentiments I have put into my 
play. My mistake is this. A‘viveur’ is not placed in a way to 
act the St. Vincent de Paul, my hero undertakes deeds much 
above his moral means. Charity leads to self-forgetfulness, whereas 
niv hero’s mood is but that of an ‘ observer,’ of a kind, good, amiable 
observer, for whom the world is nought but a pantomime in which he 
merely watches the actors.” Tho reader is moved above all when 
poor little Simone, half guessing at Jacques’ motives, says to him, 
“ How you lived before we met I ignore, but what I feel is, that I 
am tho noblest decd^n your life. To remember me, mon Jacques, 
will bo to romenfber tho moment when you were best and kindest. 
That souvenir will support you. Thus my life will have been of use 
to you! ” 

# In RicoUee tho situations are coarser, but more natural. Helene 
Rousseau, a manner of Emma Bovary, introduced to a society superior 
to her own (ltousseau is a professor) by Madame Devoves, the old 
friend; in reality the “ mother ” of Emma. (Herw^Ltavism explains 
Madame llousseau’s taste for another sphere thanVier husband’s.) 
Introduood to tlio “ world,” properly called, Emma meets Bretiamv. 
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the oommonjRce stage-lover. She opposes him with irony. “ You 
wish for me as a mistress; this does not suit me/’ Still poor ltous- 
seau is “ too resigned. He has a way/’ says Emma, “ of submitting 
to fate, of persistently doing his duty through all, which means a 
disapproval of her own views on life.” One day events bring 
Rousseau and Bretigny together—the brave, noble, plodding hus¬ 
band and the “ thief ” lover. The duel in wliich Rousseau fights 
Bretigny for his wife wins him back this wife's love—the etornul 
truism, that love only goes towards visible strength, and that few 
women are able to depict courage under the steadfast, monotonous 
aceomplishment of daily duties. Andre Devotes, who feels toward* 
Rousseau a deep and devoted friendship, acting •* unknowingly ” thus 
as the brother of Helene, which brother he really is. Antin'* Dct«»\ cs 
is the only very interesting character of the play. 

Whether in Marmtjv Bfom. or in lit rotter, or in L*s lion, or in 
the Panion. the evidence of Lenmitre's effort to arri\e at Humus" 
strength of dialogue is striking. That, howeter, is not reached. 
The sphere where Lemnitre ut a Dumas is criticism. There in that field 
lives a Lemnitre unequalled by any writer of his period, not only the 
boldness of it, the science of language which lcu\es him free to make 
game of any difficulties, but also a rerre. a sparkle which mnkt s 
his theatrical dialogue lemonade com] wired to the chani|»agno of his 
LuHf/is. In Hoot, which he dedicated to Dumas, the effort (\ery 

possibly unconscious) towards imitation is tery striking. Les Ru*\ i.s 
a subtle satire of the modem social stutus—where kings are only 
borne with when they take good cure to obey the public ten¬ 
dencies. Hermann, however, the Liberal “ Kronprinz," end6 by Ding 
obliged to resign. He flies with the Socialistic 1/uly Freda, ami 
both disappear in death, whilst Sarah Bernhardt, who represent* 
“ Divine right '* and frantic jealousy, lias not remained platonic in 
the mystery of Frida's mortal <lisup]»earance. Wilhelmine is avenging, 
hoi-tlmnf, her son's rights, in reality her own heart-sores. This jwirt 
of haughty autooratirtn and des]>erate ]*assion, conducive to display* 
of great caresses and great outbursts of furr, was written expressly 
for Sarah and mode the success of L<n Hois. Tlie Pardon, given last 
year, brought up strong recriminations on the stiff side of society. 
To see in the space of two hours the very dolorous and very true 
drama of definite reconciliation between husband and wife because 
both lune been untrue to each other—to establish a new start in life 
for a menage on the fact of both being faithless, is, of ooune, very 
true ob to naturalistic observation, but, because true, rather unpalat¬ 
able to the bearer. 

Suzanne comes home at the first act after having fled with a lover. 
She is brought Dick to Georges, her husband, by Thfrdse, her dear 
friend. And pfor Suzanne’s heart has risen now to a real cult for 
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Georges after comparing his nobility of character to fll poor person¬ 
age die had given him lor rival. But circumstance! and mutual 
confidences have brought Thfrtae and Georges so near that now 
Suzanne knows her husband has done unto her as die did unto him. 
The repeated phrase, “ I know that,” which cones mechanically to 
both their lips whenever they come to “ epanchements ” shows this, 
and Pardon comes all the more thoroughly between this couple 
because they are thoroughly acquainted with the distastes of deceit 
and falsehood! 

Those are the truths that the public does not always wish to 
hear. The Pardon at first gave that impression, but time wore on, 
and lime. Bartet’s wonderful acting won favour for it. The very 
rigorous M morale” Lemaitre invokes when he condemns Mme. 
Alving (Ibsen), au now dr hi famillc, might perhaps stand in the 
way of the Pardon as fairly conceived after the fashion of 
Georges and Suzanne, the “ menage ” is not exactly the type of what 
childien would wish to honour in the persons of father and mother. 
Is Lemnitre’s morale , then, of the double nature of the Marquise de 
Scvigne's chocolate, at once “ aperiative and digestive ”—“ je prends 
du chocolat Igalenient pour me mettre en appetit et pour m’oli- 
menter! ” 

Is Lemnitre’s critic severe or indulgent towards the same failings 
according as these failings will produce themselves in or out 
of his own country Y That we will not admit. Lemaitre is no 
narrow “Chauvin.” His foremost feature is impartiality—the im¬ 
partiality of a dilettante , the impartiality of curiosity, who wishes 
not by any useless display of severity to put boundaries to hiB 
investigations. In a vivid sketch of a “ Prince,” written d propoa of 
the Due d’Aumale, where Lemaitre alternately shows, with great 
equality of justice, all the advantages of being a prince and all the 
disadvantages as well, he ends with the typical word, picturing his 
own personality—a word so thoroughly comprehensive of Lemoitre’s 
whole being that we will let this word be the signature of these short 
pages: “Prince no puis, Bourgeois ne veux, curieux suis,” says 
Lemaitre. And curious indeed may well be said to be the man 
whose critical ampliations from iEschvlus to Renan, and from 
Ibsen to Scribe, ever awaited by the Lettrfo of Paris with the same 
unswerving anxiety—the man before whom all “d£lieats” will 
Suspend their judgment, Baying, “ Attendons Lundi pour voir ce que 
dit Lemaitre.” 

Yota Blaze be Bury. 
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There are several points of view from which the Navy Estimates of 
successive years ought to be regarded by the critic who has at heart 
the welfare of his country, and of the great Empire of which it is 
the centre. They should first of all be examined with the object of 
discovering whether or not they appear to comply with the silent 
demands which are made upon us by the progressive policy of other 
countries. They should next be anulysed in order to determine to 
what extent they make provision to enable us to fnoe and cojk* with 
the peculiar responsibilities which are thrust upon us by the unique 
character of our world-wide inheritance. And finally, when it has 
been seen how far they seem likely to contribute to the internal im¬ 
provement of the Naval Sendee, the financial asjwot of their proposals 
may be taken into consideration. 

I have made no study of financial methods, and will not, therefore, 
venture to touch upon the financial aspects of Mr. Goschen’s scheme. 
It is sufficient for me to feel that when intelligent Englishmen realise 
that certain sums, no matter what, must be spent ere the defences of 
the Empire can be placed on a secure footing, they are always prc]wrcd 
to bear their share in the payment of the bill; and that the exact 
manner in which the bill shall be jwiid is a matter of minor importanc e, 
and one that may be very safely left to the discussion of those whose 
business is with finance only. "We are happily ro situated, that 
the pecuniary problem gives us no serious concern. All that is, 
I suppose, beyond dispute, and it is extremely satisfactory. Yet 
while it removes the pe<unuuy problem from the sphere of those 
questions which demand the naval reformer's most anxious thought, 
it still influences in a very imjiortant degree the point of \ icw from 
'which all the other questions must be regarded. Mr. Uoschen might 
have had to contend with a deficient revenue, a strong nnti-big-navv 
jtfirty in the House of Commons, and jwpular nfithv on the subject 
of Inqierial Defence. He has been hamjiered by none of these 
obstacles. On the contrary a share of a large surplus was at his 
disposal, and he was secure in the support, both of the majority in the 
House and of the majority in the country. No First I^ord in history 
mrhad such favourable opportunities for canying out any aud every 
measure that he and his advisers might deem good. No First Lord 
in history ever hud anything so nearly approaching to a free hand. 
Therefore do I repeat that the \eiy exceptionally favourable position 
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m which Mr. Goschen found hiamlf) must hi ^ most 

important degree our judgment oonoerning the maimer in which he 
lias utilised his chances. We ore judging the work, not of a week 
oripple struggling with unheard-of difficulties, but of a giant backed 
by all the wealth and resources of the most powerful empire in the 
world, and favoured with a dear field wherein to manoeuvre at wQL 
There have been days of poverty and stress when, even with his one 
talent, an able minister has secured his own with usury. What, then, 
in these days of abounding wealth, is Mr. Goschen do ing with his 
hundred talents? What relation does his factum bear to his dcbitum 
as limited, if limited at all, by his facultatcn ? 

Let us first of all see whether or not his proposals appear to oomply 
with the silent demands which are being made upon us 'by the pro¬ 
gressive policy of other countries. 

The Naval Estimates contemplate the addition to the fleet by 1899 
of five battleships of the first-class, other than those which ore already 
in process of construction. At the present time our first-class battle¬ 
ships, built and building, are 29 in number; so that by 1899 we should 
have 84 vessels of this class. The smallest displaces 9,500 tons, and 
she is also the oldest, having been launched in 1882. In addition to the 
first-class Wtleships launched in 1880, or since, we have the two 
second-class battleships, Colossnx and Edinburgh (which ore of very 
doubtful fighting value), and the two third-class battleships, Con¬ 
queror and Hero* These will, in 1899, bring up the total number of 
our battleship of all classes launched in or since 1880 to 38. No 
other battleships of ours can by any stretch of imagination be called 
modem. We have others, but they are of more or less discredited 
types, on account of their having iron instead of compound or steel 
armour; on account of their carrying muzzle-loading guns; on account 
oi their inadequate speed even in smooth water; or on account of 
their inefficient protection against the assaults of modem artillery; so 
that our fighting ironclad fleet, « fit to He in the line,” will in 1899 
comprise 38 vessels at most, unless, of course, we make some unusual 
effort in the interval. The total displacement of these 38 ships will 
lie 472,910 tons. 

Comparisons are pjpverbially odious, and comparisons of warships 
arc to many people particularly odious, if only because they have 
been made almost ad nauseam ; yet since it was one of the cardinal 
and most loudly expressed maxims of the present, as well as of the 
i Ust administration, that the fighting fleet of Great Britain must be 
superior to the combined fighting fleets of any two of her pos si bl e 
enemies, some comparison is neoessary, if we are to form any kind of 
estimate at all as to the adequacy or otherwise of the fighting fleet 
which Mr. Goschen purposes to give us by 1899. Moreover, the First 
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Lcard^iirma statement in tbaHouae of Commons on Mawh 2nd, although 
he aid that lie vu not going to place before Parliament comparative 
lids of the name of foreign countries and of Great Britain, solemnly 
aasured hie hearers that “we at the Admiralty have given days and 
weeks and months to the consideration of the relative strength of the* 
different navies,” and, that there might he no mistake os to the princi¬ 
ples which had guided him and his colleagues, he added: “ One para¬ 
mount rule which we have laid down in all comparisons is that sire 
alone is no criterion of the fighting value of a ship. . . . But we have 
proceeded by analysing, as regards battleships, all such forces as ought 
to be taken into consideration. We have been aware of this fact— 
that there are first-class battleships belonging to ourselves which are 
at present not much more efficient tiian sonic second-class battleships, 
and, on the other hand, that there are some second-class lwittloshi|>s 
which may be ranked in certain circumstances as espial to first-class 
battleships.” Mr. tfosehen, therefore, impHcitlv dorian* that his 
estimates are so framed as to satisfy any man who may tnk»* the 
trouble to institute a comj>arison of a reasonable and sen-iWo 
character. I venture on the comparison. I find that of inmcluds fit 
for the line, and launched in or since 1880, France w ill i*>sm*ss, in 
1899. 2o of an aggregate displacement of #17.197 tons; while liussiu 
will ]K)ssess 19 of an aggregate displacement of 10(1.214 tons. These 
figures combined give a total 1 of 44 battleships and 10*1,411 tons, as 
against our 88 battleship and 472,910 tons. The average displace¬ 
ment of our ships is, it is true, 12,44 -j tons; while that oi the foreign 
ships is only 9,108 tons; but, us Mr. (ioschen admits, alone is no 
aiterion. I must, therefore, go on to analyse the offensive torce as 
represented by the heavy guns carried. Counting all guns of more 
tiian 4*7 in. calibre, I get the following results:— 


9/ L^t these figure* may be attacked, I give the name* 

Great Britain. -The a modified JCmoun*, (’atar, Hannibal, Hluttnoiu, Jupiter, 
Halt, Trinee George, I’tetonoue, Magnificent, Majetfte, Rtmun, Jiatfem, Vent it non, 
hmprettof India, Ramxlliee, Repulte, Retention f Revenge, Royal Oak . Jl»yal .Suitreign. 
Hood, Trafalgar, Nile, Sant 1‘areil, Jienboic, Anton, Camprrduun. Rodney, Hoict, 
Collmgtcood, Cohttut, Edinburgh, Conqueror, Hero. In all, 3H. 

France. — Charlemagne, St. Loan, Gaulo <«, llouvet, Mattena, Jqqreymbeny, t a> not. Char tea 
Martel, Rrennut, Hoehe, Magenta, Mareeau, Xeptune, Amiri. llaudtn, Formidable* 
Coat bet, Bourinet, Jemmapet, Trehouart, Valmy, Caiman, Jndumptable, Regain „ 
ItinbU, Funeux. In all, 2A. (I ought almost to include the Amual Dnperrt, and 
the iHiatiiilion. though launched in lb79, and the Umn IV. though nhe may not 
be aompleted until 1900.) ' 

Bliua.—’1 lie new Cmm ; Ctatoi Vrltkt, Rottular, Poltava, Sevaitopol, Fetropaulovtk, Tea 
SnatUelut, Geoigti lUtedanoutt, Ear arm, Hvienadtai Apotlolof, Gangout, Ekat¬ 
erina II., Tehetme, Sinope, Imperator Nicolai /., Imperator Alexander 11., Admiral 
Onthakaff, Admiral Seniatine, General Admiral Apraxine. In aU. 10. (Many may 
think that I ought also to include the new whip about to be laid down at St Peter*- 
burg, and the l’ereticiet and Qetltahya. But I peeler the risk of understatement ) 
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CfttOm. 

Gmt 

Britain. 

’ear 4 

Above 14 inches » • 

• 4 

it 

12 inches, but under 14 inches 

. 128 

m 

10 „ „ 12 „ 

. 13 

34 

® i» n 10 i. 

• — 

48 

4*7 „ „ 8 „ 

. 328 

268 


473 

~462 


Classifying the figures, we shall have afloat in ships of the line, in 
1899,14 o guns of 10 in. calibre and upwards, whereas France and 
Russia will have afloat in corresponding ships 148 guns of equal 
size; and we shall have *128 smaller guns, down to but not including 
4*7 in. ones, whereas France and Russia will have 314. To sum up: 
wo shall have a tonnage superiority of about 17 per cent.; they rdll 
ha\o a numerical superiority in ships of about 1(> per cent.; we shall 
lmvo a numerical superiority, counting all heavy guns, of less than 3 
per cent.; they will lmve a numerical superiority in the bigger classes 
of heavy guns of about 2 per cent.; and we shall have a numerical 
siqpriority * n the lighter classes of heavy guns of a little more than 
4 per cent. Size alone is no criterion; neither i.> gun power alone; 
nor, in fact, any other single factor; yet, I have, I imagine, said 
enough on this head to show that, so far as fcome of the most 
important factors of the efficiency of fleets are concerned, Mr. 
(iosclien’s scheme o 4 * battleship construction, far from putting us into 
a position of definite superiority as regards our two strongest ri\als, 
will lea\ o us barely, if at all. equal to them. Comjuiring armour, I 
get no more satisfactory result; the new battleships have hut thin 
side armour, (’ompnring speed, the results ure little better. It is 
only after comparing the statistics of radius of action that I get 
any really encouraging results. And even ns regards that j>oint, 
engineer officers assure me that the steaming radius of nearly all 
our ships is officially over-estimated, possibly bemuse sufficient allow¬ 
ance is not made for the considerable amount of fuel that has to be 
used in every modem vessel for purposes other than the propulsion 
of the ship. 

The utmost, therefore, tluit Mr. Goschen’s shipbuilding programme 
will accomplish by 1899 is to put us on a footing of precarious 
equality with our leading rivals in the matter of battleships. I say 
precarious, because our equality will not be of a demonstrable nature, 
but at best only a theoretical one. Who can say with certainty that 
38 battleships, mounting only 143 guns of 10 inches and upwards, 
will be as good as, or better than, 44 battleships mounting 148 each 
guns ? That is whore nil of us who think about these things must 
see ground for anxiety. And there is another ground. Let it bo 
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lor a moment admitted, for the sake of argument, that onr battleship 
fleet is slightly superior to the combined battleship fleets of our two 
strongest rivals, and let it be supposed that we find ourselves at war 
with Prance and Russia. No one doubts that from the first we must 
adopt on offensive defence against our foes iq>on the sens, and that 
any other course would invite disaster. If that be so, we must seek 
the enemy wheresoever he may go; and all the teachings of history 
conspire to show us that we shall have to seek him, and l»e ready to 
fight him, close to his own coasts. Forth, then, will fare our *W 
battleships after the 44 battleships of the foe. And. should the foe 
lie close or decide to operate only within easy distance of his estuaries 
and harbours, he will at once have us at a disadvantage; for 1 % ith 
his 44 battleships we shall find his numerous coast-defend ironclads, 
which, though they cannot venture far from their coal supplies, are 
armed and armoured os formidably as battleships, nnd which, in fact, 
within a limited distance from their base, fixed or mobile, are battlo- 
. ships. We shall not be able to pit our own coast-defence ship**, 
such as we have, against them. We shall have left them at home, 
because of their small radius of action and bud sou-keeping pro¬ 
perties. France and Russia between them have more than 510 such 
vessels. Our great sea-going ironclads, which an* all of very hea\y 
draught, may not he able, without risk of grounding, to attack them 
properly in their shallow waters; and then, should the foe wane nut 
to offer battle in the offing, we shall, it nuiv very well lx*, have to 
deal with an enemy superior numerically not men*ly in the pro]portion 
of 44 to .‘J8, but in the proportion of about 70 or more to W. The 
older second and third-class battleships of the three ]towers under < on- 
sideration would not, if all called out, alter to any considerable extent 
in our favour the balance of force. They might even render it more 
severely adverse to us, owing to the fail that most of our older ships 
have muzzle-loaders os their main armament. I say, in consequent c. 
that the ironclad part of the shipbuilding programme does not appear to 
comply with the silent demands that are made ujx>n iis by the pro¬ 
gressive policy, by the eager rivalry', of other countries; and that it is 
unsatisfactory, firstly, because it does not promise us enough hattlc- 
s»lii]is by 1K9SJ; and secondly, because the type of the hutth*»hi]Mt 
which it does promise us is not the type whicli ax most urgently 
need at present. As far as big battleships are concerned—battle¬ 
ships, I mean, of 11,000 tons displaeement and upwards—we are 
fairly well equipped, in that wo can send to sea, and shall he able to 1 
send for some years to come, more of them than any two other powers. 
It is in smaller battleships of modern character tliat we fail just now; 
for, for a great deal more than ten years, not one such vessel lias been 
laid down here, whereas Germany, France, and Russia have never 
eeased the construction of this class of ships, although, at the same 
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time, they have never neglected to build larger ones also. It is as 
inconsistent of ns to have only big modem ironclads as it would be 
of a general to have only siege artillery with his army-coups, or of 
a cook to have only big saucepans in his batterie de whine. 

This point is on extremely important one, and, as a distinguished 
admiral on the active list privately reminds me, it is generally misunder¬ 
stood. The common argument here against building small light 
draught battleships is to the effect that the small battleship which I 
describe would be a coast-defence ironclad; and that, since our only 
hope lieB in our ability to hold the command of the high seaB, the 
possession of coast-dcfenoe ironclads would not save us from disaster 
after the decisive defeat of our fleets. But this is a cuckoo cry. 
What ore wanted ore not coast-defence ironclads, but coast-offence 
ironclads; and the vessels which I have in my mind would be coast- 
offence ironclads in the fullest sense of the words, and would have 
nothing whatsoever to do with coast-defence. As my distinguished 
correspondent says: “If we were at war with Germany or Russia, 
our admirals would cry out terribly for such croft. Our Majesties, 
with their heavy draught, would be helpless; and as for sending our 
cruisers against Siegfried*, or Otvajny*, or Henri IV.*, it would be 
like attempting to cut down a tree with a razor.” 

Indeed, the shipbuilding programme is essentially an insular and 
“ know-nothing ” one. It suggests that the Admiralty is absolutely 
blind to wliat is going on elsewhere, or that, if it be not blind, it is 
so puffed up with its own conceit for things British that it will not 
condescend to give a thought to the i>oliey of any “ blasted foreigner.” 
I speak strongly, for I have strong opinions. If I be wrong, why, I 
should be glad to learn, do the Naval Estimates and the First Lord’s 
statement say not so much os one word about any contemplated pro¬ 
vision of high explosives, of armoured cruisers, and of large-calibred 
howitzers for use in worsliips Y For aught that the estimates contain 
it might be believed that molinite and other high explosive shells 
were established failures; that there was no jxjssibilitv of our pro¬ 
tected cruisers haring to encounter cruisers of nearly equal speed and 
quite equal armameut, armoured from stem to stem up to the level of 
the upper dock;^m#tliat no one had ever dreamt of mounting heavy 
howitzers on dii}»-bourd, and of so getting a rifled modem equivalent 
for the curronades and mortars of the juist. With us, high explosives 
lire still in the embryo exiwimental stage; abroad, they have long 
ago been adopted for service, and liave even been used in action. 
With us, the modem armoured cruiser is unknown, our best substi¬ 
tute being the protected cruiser with a few closed armoured casemates. 
Abroad, France 1ms hod for some years her Vupuy de Ldmes and her 
Chanters, and other powers are not far beliind her. With us, again, 
there seems to be no thought of placing heavy howitzers on floating 
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platforms, though we have excellent heavy howitzers on shore, and 
the army is reported to be delighted with them; but France is putting 
heavy howitzers into her Henri IV., and other Powers are following the 
lead. I will say nothing about submarine boats beyond hinting that 
recent progress with this craft abroad appears to warn us that instead 
of neglecting the subject in the future as we have done in the past, 
the time liaB now come for us also to make experiments and to en¬ 
courage inventors, upon penalty of being left hopelessly behind in a race 
of a very critical character. We are spending millions, but are we 
spending them intelligently? The Naval activity of the country is 
certainly remarkable; but how is it directed ? To me it seoms that 
much of this activity is the activity of a Kip van Winkle, walking in 
his sleep, and unconscious whither lie iB bound. 

When the Estimates are examined in order to determine to what 
extent they make provision to enable us to face and cope with the 
peculiar responsibilities which are thrust u]»on us by tho unique 
character of our world-wide inheritance, the conclusions, so far as this 
point alone is concerned, are somewhat less disapj»ointing. The most 
■welcome feature of Mr. Gosohcn’s proposals is the speedy construction, 
not of a single dock, but of three docks, including one which con be 
used as a double one, at Gibraltar. The absence of docks there has 
long rendered our position in the Mediterranean precarious in the 
highest degree; the completion of three docks there will strengthen 
that position immensely, if—and, unfortunately, there is an important 
** if ” to be considered—they can be so placed as to bo secure from the 
effects of hostile gun-fire. . From the ofiiug, which is dominated by 
the Kock, it may be almost impossible for an enemy’s shells to reach 
them, although even on that question then* is room for doubt; but 
from the Spanish side ? Whenever Gibraltar is under consideration, 
the attitude, actual and possible, of Spain ought to be considered too. 
There is no burking the fact that Spain looks forward to seeing Gib¬ 
raltar once more Spanish ; and that if we should ever be involved in 
hostilities with France or the Mediterranean Powers, it will require 
little to induce Spain to put a spoke into our wheel, provided our 
enemies offer her as her reward the Rock which used to bo hers. Can 
then our docks at Gibraltar be so placed as to tk» opt of reach of the 
destructive effects of shells fired, say, from the high ground above 
Algeciras or at the head of the bay ? A glance at a large-scale map 
shows at once that they cannot. That fin't implies to my mind up 
reason why we should not build the docks; but it does suggest that 
by building them we are increasing our responsibilities, and that, if 
we build them, we must seriously contemplate the possibility of 
having, in war-time, to occupy a certain stretch of Spanish territory 
in order to enable us to protect them. We must be ready to 
answer the requisite call on our military resources. The provision 
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of sums to meet the preliminary expenses in connection with pro¬ 
jected new docks at the Gape and Mauritius is also welcome. At the 
present time there is at the Gape only the Robinson double dock, and 
this cannot take in even the smallest of our first-class battle-ships. 
At Port Louis, Mauritius, there are three docks, but not one of them 
can receive a single one of our sea-going ironclads or modem first- 
class cruisers, and only two have room for cruisers of the second class. 
Seeing that in the event of the closing from any cause of the Sties 
Canal, the Gape must in war-time become at once the most important 
point in the Empire, outside Ghent Britain, the provision of large 
docka there ought to be hastened as much as possible; and'sinoe 
Mauritius also is on the ocean route to India, and is rendered doubly 
important by the proximity of Reunion and by the newly-acquired 
French position in Madagascar, there seems to he as much need for 
speedy action there as at the Gape of Good Mope. In the past the 
island has greatly influenced the mastership of India; in the future 
it is likely to do the same. 

In connection with this branch of the inquiry, the provision of 
men may be considered. The manning vote gave in 1889, 65,405; 
in 1890, 68,800; in 1891, 71,000; in 1892, 74,100; in 1893, 
76,700 ; in 1894, 83,400; and in 1895, 88,850; and this year it is 
to give us 93,750 officers and men. An increase of upwards of 43 
per cent, in eight years seems at first sight enormous; but it has 
certainly never been, in any year, as large as was actually needed. 
One knowB, of course, that at any given moment in the eight years, 
the Admiralty, if questioned, would have replied that there were men 
enough, including the reserves, to commission all the ships which we 
could send to sea in the event of war. We know, too, that official 
statements to that effect have been repeatedly made; but what ore 
they worth ? Mr. Goschen made the latest statement of the sort on 
the evening of March 9th. Said he: “ The Admiralty can man 
every ship that could be ready to-morrow with the men we have 
now, drawing only 5,000 from the Naval Reserve. If we were to 
send every possible ship to sea which is sea-worthy, excluding har¬ 
bour ships, we could man the whole of them ... by taking a draft 
of 11,000 from the jjTaval Reserve. . . . Under these circumstances, 
I must ask the right lion, gentloman, the member for the Forest of 
Dean, to accept the statement mode by the leader of the House, that 
every ship which could reasonably be sent to sea could be manned 
without difficulty.” Mr. Goschen’s statement has only to be ex¬ 
amined a little carefully ere its eminently unsatisfactory nature will 
become apparent. At the moment of speaking he hod at hiB disposal 
about 88,850 officers and men of the Royal Navy, and, on paper, 
about 25,000 officers and men of the Naval Reserve. Now the offi¬ 
cers and men of the Royal Naval Reserve are scattered all over the 
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.world. Lord Brassey has expressed his opinion that it would he 
imaafa to count on more t han two-thirds of them; and I can cite 
Naval Reserve officers who are convinced that even this proportion 
could not he secured within six months of on outbreak of war. Sol 
decline to accept the available strength of the Royal Naval Reserve 
at more than 15,000. In addition, there are 4,000 seamen and 
marine pensioners. Here, then, are the debit and credit accounts, as 
they stood on the 9th of March:— 


Numbers required to man all 
vessels of the Royal Navy l 

that could be sent to sea, i 

Mar. 9th, 1896 (as admitted , 

by Mr. Goschen) . , 99,850 i 


Numbers available, Mar. 9th, 1896:— 
Royal Navy and Marines . <88,830 
Tensioners .... 4,000 

Royal Naval Reserve . . 13,000 

107,830 


The First Lord, all Admiralty apologists, all naval men, and all 
persons of sense and knowledge agree, that it takes longer to train 
officers and men than to build and complete ships for them to go to 
sea in. We have, therefore, to inquire, firstly, what ships are about 
to he added to those which were completed on the 9th of March; and, 
secondly, what men are about to be added to those who were then 
available. The ships which will be completed between the present 
time and the year 1899 are, 7 of the Majestic type; the Renoirn ; 5 
modified Re noicns; the Powerful and Terrible; 8 of the Diadem 
type; 4 of the Arrogant type; 6 of the Diana type; G of the Talbot 
type; 8 of the Pelonts type; and 48 “destroyers.” To officer and 
man these vessels 29,000 sailors and marines, as nearly as possible, 
will be needed. But on the other hand, a certain number of the 
ships which are now serviceable will become unserviceable. I esti¬ 
mate the complements of those at 5,000 officers and men. In 1899, 
consequently, we shall want, in order to Bend to sea our whole 
available fleet, the 99,850 whom Mr. Goschen admits to he now 
needed, less 5,000 now assigned to obsolescent vessels, and plus 
29,000 required by ships now building or ordered. The total is 
123,850. Mr. Goschen has proposed no increase of the existing 
number of pensioners and Royal Naval Reserves, but he will increase 
the regular naval forces to 93,750 ; so that, so far as can at present 
he judged, he will in 1899 have, on paper, 9JJ.750 Regulars, 4,000 
Tensioners, and 25,000 Naval Reserves; in oil, 122,^50. He certainly 
cannot make either officers or seamen in less than three years; to 
that even if in 1899 he can put on hoard the whole of his paper 
strength down to the man who is dying in hospital, he will not be 
able to completely man his fleet But no one believes that he will 
be able to command the services of more than, at the outside, 18,000 
reserve men. Instead, therefore, of having the 123,850 men needed, 
he will have hut 115,750 at most, and probably not so many by two 
or three thousand. The inconsistency of the proposals, and the 
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inadequate way in which the manning plans correspond with the 
building plans, will perhaps better appear if I say that, while the 
estimates will give to the Navy 46 new vessels (in addition to those 
actually under construction), and while these new vessels, when ready 
for sea, will demand 10,600 officers and men, it is proposed to add only 
4,900 men to the present numbers, which, os the First Lord admits, 
ore not enough by 11,000 to enable us to send to sea the ships 
which at this moment ore completed unless we draw very heavily on 
the reserves.' 

I think that the action of the Admiralty in connection with this 
subject is almost incredibly foolish. If the Reserves, such as there 
ore, were all highly trained, and were all permanently available at 
short notice, Mr. Goschen’s policy might perhaps be defended. But 
the fact of the matter is tliat the vast majority of the Reserves, though 
doubtless excellent seamen, know absolutely nothing of the weapons 
carried in a modem man-of-war. They have had a meagre training 
with smoothbores and rifled muzzleloaders; but they have not even 
seen such a thing as a 6-in. quick-firing gun; and, as for the duties 
and discipline of one of her Majesty’s ships in commission, not 10 per 
cent, of them have the remotest idea of what it is like. Mr. Goschen 
assured the House the other day that every attention was being paid 
to the training of the Reserves, and that two modem ships are now 
assigned to them for purposes of instruction. The latter statement is 
perfectly true; but, if it hod been supplemented, aB it might with 
equal truth have bt'en, by the statement that the men of the Liverpool 
District ore still drilled in a vessel upwards of ninety years old, that 
the Kessock Ferry ship iB eighty-two, that the Dundee ship is seventy- 
two, that the Bristol ship is sixty-eight, that the Aberdeen ship is 
sixty-seven, and that the London ship is sixty-six years old, the 
House of Commons might not have been entirely of opinion that 
every attention was being paid to the training of the Reserves. 
Indeed, the training, save perhaps at Southampton and at Shields, is, 
to a very large extent, a ridiculous and useless farce—not merely on 
account of the kind of training given, but also on account of the manner 
in which it is presented. It has long been the practice to place the 
Reserve Drill Ship^ under old officers, who have little or no hope of 
promotion, and Vho regard the post ob a “ soft billet.” Such a man 
lias lost his energy, and he does not worry himself much about what 
goes on. The active trainer is the gunner—generally on excellent 
# man so far as knowledge of duty and manner of doing it are con¬ 
cerned. But no gunner has the same authority over men of about his 
own class in life that a commissioned officer, of higher social rank, 
would have. If all the drill ships were supplied with modem weapons, 
and if those responsible for the training of the men were keen young 
commissioned officers, still full of energy and ambition, there would 
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he mom reason for Mir. Goschen’s professed satisfaction. But, at 
present, it is baseless. The Reserves are very far from being well 
trained; and whenever any of them go to men-of-war for a period of 
temporary service, they are the first to admit and to regret it. 

Since, however, Mr. Gosohen, as he deliberately tells ns, depends 
upon the Reserve, not merely to make good losses in action, but also 
to man port of the fleet when it first leaves our shores after the 
declaration of hostilities, it appears to me that he is doubly to blame 
for not paying greater attention to its efficiency, and for not increasing 
its nominal strength. What ought to be attempted, unless, indeed, 
great further additions are to be made to the strength of the regular 
Navy, is the bringing up of the strength of the Reserve to •>0,000 
officers and men, the abolition of the rather invidious and quite useless 
distinction between the two classes of it; and tho priodical calling 
out for six months’ service in sea-going men-of-war of a certain, but 
not necessarily large proportion of the enrolled strength. As one of 
the best of the Reserve officers declared to me recently: 44 We shall 
never have a Reserve that is worth much until the men are made to 
serve in peace-time, and not simply invited.” 

It remains to consider how far the proposals are likely to contribute 
to the internal improvement of the Naval service. 

The most important proposals bearing directly upon this subject 
are those connected with the entry and education of Naval Cadets. 
The old wooden line-of-battle ship Britannia, which has lain on the 
mud at Dartmouth for twenty-six years, and which is locally declured 
to have been long since snugly berthed, to a depth of G ft. or more, 
in the miscellaneous rubbish that has been thrown overboard from 
her, is to be superseded by a college on shore. For her little tt08-t»u 
tender, the Ware, a sloop is to be substituted. The maximum age 
for entry of cadets is to be raised from Hi to 10 J years, and the mini¬ 
mum ago in proportion. And, finally, the period of training for 
cadets on the Britannia establishment is to be reduced from four half- 
yearly terms to three. In announcing these changes, Mr. Goscheu 
admitted the existence of 44 most serious defects ” in the present ship 
and in the system. I went over the ship not very long ago, and saw' 
tew defects in her that did not exist when she first took up her present 
berth; so that I take leave to suppose tliat it is tfie defects in tho 
system which have been more particularly exercising the minds of 
their Lordship, and which have mainly influenced iheir decision. I 
am glad to note the tardy admissions. A year or two since, when 1 
ventured to express an opinion that the early education of naval 
officers in this countxy was based upon a most unsatisfactory—not to 
say ridiculous—system, most of the service ppers assured me, with 
much detail and some slight acerbity, that the system could not by 
any possibility be improved upon; that it was absolutely necessary to 
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the well-being of the Empire that children of from 14frfr r 14f, and. 
none older, should don her Majesty’s uniform, if we ware ever to have 
officers worth their salt; and that a Britannia on shore would in some 
mysterious manner bring about the speedy ruin of the Royal Navy. 
It is ever thus in the Navy; and the Jeremiads and forebodings, in 
such cases, ore simply customary and perfunctory, like the wailings 
of hired women at certain Irish wakes. A few years ago, I heard on 
Admiral, high on the list, but not otherwise distinguished, declare 
that the service was going to the dogs, not because anything dreadful 
or momentous had happened, but beoause of the introduction of 
shoulder-straps on greatcoats. The shoulder-straps have not proved 
conspicuously fatal; nor will the new regulations concerning cadets 
cause the heavens to fall. But they 'anil do much good where good 
sadly needs doing. I do not here allude to the transfer of the 
Britannia establishment to the shore. That is a wise measure, and it 
cannot but conduce to the health and comfort of the youngsters; for 
the Britannia is chilly and draughty, even if sho have no worse 
defects; lmt I Bee no reason why the education given, and the dis¬ 
cipline enforced in a college should be any better on land than on 
board a hulk. The really important reform is the raising of the age 
of admission. To a hoy in his early toons, a year is on immense 
period, pregnant with possibilities that can scarcely be estimated; and 
it must make an enormous amount of difference all through life 
whether general education ends at 14?,, or a year later. A boy of 
14?, can havo enjoyed little of the disciplinary and social training that 
is the most valuable work of the great public schools; a boy of 16J 
may have enjoyed a good deal of it, sufficient, at least, to equip him 
to some appreciable extent as every English gentleman, be he seaman 
or landsman, should be equipped for the strugglo of life; and, 
although I think that even 15?,- is a rather early ago for the definitive 
choice of a career, I feel that the reform cannot but be a most bene¬ 
ficial one. Some excellent people are shaking their heads and object¬ 
ing that the cadet, unless caught very young, will never make a 
useful officer; but, surely, a little reflection, and a brief reference to 
tilings as they are elsewhere and to the teachings of history, will show 
that those apprehensions ore unnecessary. French oadets are allowed 
to enter as late as 18; German ones are allowed to enter up to the 
same age; and no one who knows anything of the subject will pre¬ 
tend that French and German cadets do not make useful officers, aye, 
and excessively good ones. Excepting* Hawke and Nelson, Blake 
was undoubtedly the greatest sea-officer whom this country has pro- 
duced. But Blako was not caught young; far from it. On the con¬ 
trary, he ranks as one of the very few naval officers in onr history 
who had the full education of a man of culture, and who were 
graduates of any university. He led a life of intellectual leisure 
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until lie was 42; and not until lie was upwards of 50 did he go to 
sea; yet, though his naval career was oompressed into about nine 
years, he stands for ever in the very first line among the great sea- 
captains of the world. The truth is that we have had so limited on 
experience of the results of catching our officers otherwise than while 
they ore still children that we have positively no right to assume that 
it would be prejudicial to postpone the operation; while, on the other 
hand, there ore obvious advantages to be gained by doing so. Unless 
the new system of entry should prove to be unsatisfactory, I hope 
that their Lordships will presently raise the ago of admission from 
15} to 16}, and eventually to 17}. For my port, I am convinced 
most absolutely that the policy is a right one; and that the conse¬ 
quence of its adoption will be an enormous improvement in the 
general usefulness and capacity of the naval officer. 

But I wish that the changes in the rules regulating admission to the 
Britannia establishment had token another direction as well. Mr. E. 
Robertson, who was Junior Civil Ijord under the late Government, 
took the proper course when, in the debate of March 9th, he urged 
Mir. Goschen to make a dean sweep of the nomination system. As 
he justly said: “ Why should young boys, who were going to engage 
in what he believed to be the noblest career in the world, begin with 
the impression—which must be removed from their minds before long 
—that they were a privileged class, and that the rest of the world 
were outsiders ? He did not believe that the prestige of the Navy 
would suffer if the competition for places in the training college were 
thrown open to all boys, and if those were accepted who proved them¬ 
selves the best fitted to enter the service.” Neither do I believe it. 
Certainly the Army has not deteriorated since it became open, and 
since the abolition of the purchase of commissions. We have many 
naval families, like the Seymours, the Fremantles, the llombys, the 
Byngs, the Keppels, the Parkers, and the Stopfords, and we ore proud 
of them, and delighted to see that from generation to generation they 
keep up their connection with the service. But the present system 
does not keep them in, and the proposed system of open competition 
certainly would not keep them out, if they be really worth anything; 
while, possibly and even most probably, the present system does keep 
out many who might be a credit to their country. We want the very 
best men for all branches of the public service; and no sneaking affec¬ 
tion for old customs dating from times of general corruption shou^l 
be allowed for one moment to stand in our way. The only real test 
of fitness is free competition. 

It is much to be regretted that at such a time as the present, when 
the great Colonies have been assuring us of their loyalty and devotion 
to the Mother Country, Mr. Goschen has not seen his way to seizing 
the opportunity for directing some of their enthusiasm into useful 
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channels. He has sent a training ship for boys to Ireland, and so far 
he has done well. But he would have done much better if he had 
also announced his intention of sending training ships to Canada, the 
Cape, and Australia, or at least, of commissioning a sea-going training- 
ship to do for all the Colonies what the Northampton has of late been 
doing for the coasts of the United Kingdom. The self-governing 
Colonies contain a white population of about ten millions, or more 
than 20 per cent, of the entire white population of the British 
Empire; but they do not contribute anything like 20 per cent, 
nor even 5 per cent, of the personnel needed for purposes of Imperial 
as distinct from Local Defence. I grant that they have not propor¬ 
tionally so many spare hands as the United Kingdom; but they have 
a much larger number than is generally suspected; for, in Australasia 
especially, many sections of the labour market are now overstocked; 
and, even where things are otherwise, mere money considerations are 
not the only ones that appeal to adventurous youth; and her Majesty’s 
uniform and the prestige of the Royal Navy have much attractive¬ 
ness. No harm could be done by trying the experiment; and little 
expense is involved. But unhappily, the First Lord has stayed his 
hand. Perhaps he will think over the idea before he produces his 
next estimates. It is the fashion to assert that the Colonies do not 
bear their fair share in the work of Imperial Defence. They get 
precious little encouragement to do so; yet Mr. Qosohen, os well as 
Mr. Chamberlain, might, if he deemed it worth while, give them a 
ohance. 

Some critios have stigmatised the proposals of the Estimates as offer¬ 
ing provocation to foreign Powers. I con see in them nothing that 
can be so interpreted. Indeed, as I have said, they seem to have been 
drawn up with a singular lack of reference to what foreign Powers are 
doing and intending to do. Other critics regard them as extravagant. 
I take them to be the minimum proposals that a patriotic and well- 
meaning minister could have brought forward at the present juncture. 
But it is difficult to Bay much more in their praise. Mr. Goschen has 
not risen to his opportunity; nor has he accomplished the very desir¬ 
able work of putting the Navy upon such a footing that there shall be 
no more costly scares for some time to oome. He might have done 
this, probably without spending muoh more than he intends to spend; 
but he has not done it. He may have another equally fine opportu¬ 
nity next year; but, on the other hand, an expensive scare may come 
# ffest; and,should war break out, or even threaten, there will be a very 
expensive scare indeed, in consequenoe, in particular, of our lack of 
trained reserves, of light draught ironclads, and of modem armoured 
eruisers of high speed. 


W. Laird Clowes. 



CARDINAL MANNING—A REMINISCENCE. 

In recalling certain reminiscences of Cardinal Manning, I have no 
intention of rushing into the controversy whioh has been raging 
round the lately published “ life ” of our modom great Cardinal. 
Still less do I desire to touch on any of the controversial theological 
questions now agitating so many minds as a result of the publi¬ 
cation of this most indiscreet, most prejudiced, but most interesting 
of biographies. 

But one observation may be permitted. Some of us, most of us 
probably, will remark with satisfaction how far we have advanced in 
liberal-minded latitudinarionism since the forties and the fifties. 
The religious acrimony, the theological ostracism, the inteuse public 
feeling aroused by the Tractarian movement, by the Gorham 
Judgment, by “ Papal Aggression,” could not, we may well believe, 
be revived and renewed to the same degree nowadays. This is so, 
not because the nation as a whole is less religiously-minded—the 
contrary is the fact—but because it lias become more* tolerant and 
less narrow-minded. 

But all this I propose to put aside, and to attempt merely to 
record some reminiscences of certain of the Cardinal's deeds, words, 
and news in regard to social and labour questions. This I venture 
to attempt, because I cannot help thinking that Mr. Purcell, in tho 
press and heat of theological controversy, has done scant justice to 
Cardinal Manning’s memory in these respects. And, possibly, some 
discussion of the Cardinal from this point of new may be of interest, 
not only to those who reverence the man as a whole, but to those 
who, caring little whether he were a Protestant or whether he were a 
Roman Catholic, bear his memory in mind os an euruest, courageous, 
and whole-hearted social reformer. 

That which struck one most on first getting to know Cardinal 
Manning well, some ten years ago, when serving with him, for nearly 
three years, on the Royal Commission on Eduehtica, and on further 
acquaintance also, was, I think, his extraordinary charm of manner 
and fascination of personality. He had the art, very rare, un¬ 
fortunately-possessed to a marked degree by the late Lard Hough¬ 
ton—of taking the trouble and having the ]>ower of quickly putting 
at their ease men far younger than himself. His sense of humour 
was high, his own humour dry and expressive; hip conversation, 
vivacious and entertaining. His stately bearing, his beautifully cut 
features, his extraordinarily ascetic look, his prominent forehead, his 
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lustrous, deep-set eyes, his tightly-shut mouth, his dress, his age, his 
record, made a combination which was at once picturesque, strikingly 
interesting, and remarkably impressive. 

In describing his action at the time of the Great Dock Strike of 
1889, it is necessary to— 

“ Take a bird's-eye view of all the ungracious past,” 

but this can bo done, I trust, without unduly reviving old contro¬ 
versies and bygone contentions. 

There have been strikes before, there have been strikes since, 
which have involved an even larger number of men and incomparably 
greater pecuniary results; hut no strike before nor since has roused 
the same public interest, or has liad perhaps a greater effect on the 
Labour movement generally. Publio opinion, public feeling, had of 
late been more and more drawn to the sympathetic consideration of 
what is called “the condition-of-the-people question.” New ideas 
were springing up—new ideas of which Cardinal Manning had not 
hesitated to bo an enrly and a publio exponent. The Dock Strike was 
a concrete case, which, forcing itself on public attention, helped to 
crystallise public opinion in favour of the general principle that men 
should be paid better wages and work shorter hours; and that, what¬ 
ever pedants might say, business principles should be tempered by 
humanity, and the higgling of the market, as applied to human 
labour, should he kept within hounds. In a word, that profits should 
be more equitably divided between labour and capital, and the work¬ 
ing classes be enabled to live more decent and domestic lives. 

The public was, therefore, prepared to he sympathetically inclined 
to the side of the men, whose condition was admittedly miserable, 
whose wage was admittedly precarious, whose proposals for ameliora¬ 
tion were apparently moderate, and whose conduct of the strike was 
uniformly orderly. 

The system under which the unskilled labour was employed at the 
London Docks hod, of late years, tended to create a “ gigantic system 
of outdoor relief ”—a huge pauperising agenoy planted in the heart of 
London, the existent of which had tended recklessly to recruit the 
ranks of unskilled labour in the Metropolis. The only relation of 
capital to labour apparently recognised by the employers to these men, 
if as that labour should be obtained at the cheapest possible rate. 
Discontent had been smouldering for some time. 

The demands of the men, os formulated from the beginning, 
neither varied, raised, nor reduced during the long and weary strife, 
and ultimately conceded in full, were:—A minimum wage of 6d. an 
hour; penalisation of overtime, by raising the minimum wage to 8d. 
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an hour; overtime to he reckoned from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., instead of 
from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m.; no man to he discharged 'with a lesser sum 
than two shillings for a joh; the abolition of contract work and sub¬ 
contracting, and the substitution of piece-work with a minimum wage 
of 6d- an hour, together with a fair appropriation of surplus between 
those employed on the job. To all these demands the Joint Com¬ 
mittee, representing the various Docks involved, 1 —though principally 
the East and West India and the London and St. Katherine’s, in 
which nearly all the casual labour was employed—entered at first an 
absolute “ non possumus.” They oould not afford it; they could get 
as much and more labour than they required at 5d. per hour: the 
casual system was in its intensity an inevitable concomitant of river¬ 
side labour. In short, that they would not and could not budge. 
But it soon appeared that men were not forthcoming at any price; 
and, as the struggle went on, the concessions demanded were, one by 
one, conceded; and, at last, even the principle of the 6d. was accepted, 
so that finally, the only point left in dispute was the date on which 
the new arrangement should come into force. 

The great Dock Strike 8 began on August 14th, 1889, and was not 
brought to a final conclusion till September 14th. The movement hung 
fire at fint; and, for a few days, it appeared as if it would wane and 
flicker out like previous attempts of the same sort. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, it caught on. The whole of the skilled labour employed in the 
Docks and riverside industries determined to support their less fortu¬ 
nate brethren. They came out “ on principle ” and “ in sympathy,” 
content, if the “ Docker got his Tanner,” to go back to work at the 
instant on the old terms. They gave strength, life, and backbone to 
the struggle. The strike gathering strength day by day, finally, and 
within an incredibly short space of time, involved some 80,000 
workers, and brought the whole of the business of the Tort of London 
to on absolute standstill. 

Then come the tug of war. The leaders of the men had no sine¬ 
cure position. During the month of the Strike, daily meetings and 
speeches on Tower Hill had to be held and perfervid harangues deli¬ 
vered. Progress had to be reported, courage ha^to be instilled, hojK) 
and enthusiasm had to be fostered. 8 Then there w&e the daily pro¬ 
cessions through the City, with bands playing and banners waving; 

fl) The Docks involved were the East and West India and Tilbury Dooks—one Con** 
pany; the London and St. Katherine's, and the Victoria and Albert Docks—also one 
Company; the Millwall Dock; and, on the south ride, the Surrey Commercial Docks. 
Work was brought to a standstill at all the wharves as well. 

(2) See, for an account of the Strike, an interesting little book, The Story of tko 
Docker't Strike , by Mr. LI. Smith (now of the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade) and Mr. Vaughan Nash. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

(8) “I came across John Bums in my maanderinga yesterday, and heard him make 

( 
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volleys of cheers delivered opposite the P. and 0. and other shipping 
offices, volleys of groans in passing the Ddbk Offices in Leadenhall 
Street,—but peaceable and goodnatured throughout Merchants* 
tradesmen, dorks cheering the men as they passed, and dropping 
coins into the collecting-boxes 1 —watching, without uneasiness, and 
with genuine sympathy, this incursion into the crowded streets of 
the City of 50,000 East-enders, desperate and determined, yet cheer¬ 
ful, orderly, well-disciplined, patient and law-abiding. Yet, never¬ 
theless, all through, to those taking a responsible part in the affair, 
there was the ever-present harassing anxiety—so graphically describedL 
by Cardinal Manning:—“ The unknown danger which in a moment • 
might, by the act of a fool or of a madman, or of a malefactor, be- 
let loose upon us. Once begun no one could foresee the end.” 1 

All this—the stirring meetings, the huge processions, the public • 
favour, combined with lovely weather, which in itself contributed not 
a little to the success of the strike—appeared to the superficial 
observer to indicate rather a prolonged holiday than a grim and cruel 
struggle. But there was another side to the shield. A strike is, at 
the best, on evil to all concerned, though, at times, it may be a neces¬ 
sary evil. To the men, at least, and to those depending on them, the 
suffering entailed is always for reaching and long abiding. Work 
was at a standstill; and, in lieu of wages, however precarious, only the- 
smallest and most irregular of strike pay could be substituted. The 
wolf was at the door, the women and children looked up and were not 
fed. The little belongingB one by one melted away. There was a 
deplorable amount of suffering, heroically and silently borne. 

From the very beginning of the struggle, attempts were made to 
bring the dispute to an end by negotiation and concession. But these 
efforts were ill-regulated, spasmodic, uninfluentiol. The Dock 
Directors, the wharfingers, the shipowners, with conflicting interests 
and no common aim, only came together to separate more divided 
than before. The direct negotiations between the men and the 

a speech. No sermon that I ever heard was calculated to do so much good. He said 
to the men:— 4 Now if you got this e^tra penny an hour, remember you must put it to 
good use. You must have cleaner hearts and cleaner hands, my boys. You mustn’t 
drink it away: you mu^i’t smoke it away. You must use it to give your 
more comforts, to maM your wives happier women, 1 Ac. Then he spoke of the good 
their sufferings were doing them. 4 It’s blearing away all your little petty vioea, is 
this misery—or I hop* to, boys,’ he said. And you should have seen how the men hung 
on his words and shouted out, 4 We will,’ when he said they must lead better lives.”— 
Bk tract from letter of the late Mrs. Sydney Buxton. 

(1) Nor did the subscriptions come from the well-to-do only. 44 1 walked,” as my 
wife wrote at the time to a friend, 44 to the station with one of the collectors for the 
Strike Fund. At every turn he was given pennies or half-pence by some working man. 

I said how nice it waa. 4 Yes,’ he said, with enthusiasm, 4 and sometimes a gentleman, 
as you don’t think ’as a penny in the world, will call you baok and give you a aixpenoe 
or a shilling.’ ” 

(2) Nt* Xevittc, October, 1839. 
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made* led to mew mntoel teorindnrtlod, tad JMtMseA 
Jtktion. So pawed a fortnight or mow, an^the^mff fMMiff S tfUmf 
off timi ever. A dead-lock had ensued. The Joint OoBBBittoeliad 
at their final word, a manifesto oon eed i n g eoma of <M men’s 
jfl mgnjg and rejecting others. The Strike Committee, IbIIh^jt 
p ffl n t fld) had replied by a counter mamfecto rejecting A® propoaaki of 
the Directors, and nulling for a universal strike of all olaoM of labour 
in London. A manifesto which, for the moment, largely alienated 
from them public opinion ; a manifesto which they had the wisdom 
and courage speedily to withdraw. 

It was into this whirlpool of disoordant views, of inflamed pMsions, 
of helpless despair, that the Cardinal stopped; and, by his quiet and 
confident demeanour, by bis personal influence and pnblie position, by 
his business-like capacity and quickness at grasping the situation, 
brought at dnoe some nalm to the troubled waters, and some hope 
into the public mind. His intervention in the dispute, his idea if 
possible to bring about a settlement on terms advantageous to the 
men, was only putting into action the views he hod long held and 
occasionally expressed. “ Capital,” as he on more than one occasion 
said to me, amplifying the theme, “ capital has plenty of spokesmen 
and supporters, labour but few, and those largely non-influential, ill- 
recognised, or even ‘ suspect.’ Capital is quite capable of looking 
after itself. Labour has, as yet, but few backers and friends. I 
cannot be wrong, therefore, in throwing my weight on that side; it 
will but help to restore the balance.” Further, misery and suffering 
caused him always the acutest anguish, llis sympathy with those 
who, 

“ Being on-hungered, carry the sheuves; and being u-thirst, tread 
out the wine-press,” 

was profound and far-reaching. 

According to his own jottings it was Miss Harkness 1 who first 
suggested his intervention, and little pressure (an liave been necessary 
to induce him to move, if he could be persuaded that thereby lie 
could lessen suffering and help to preserve the public peace. Any- 
how, one fine day—it was the #0th of August, ^he Strike being then 
sixteen days old—he drove down in his brougham Yo the City. He 
went first to the Mansion House; and, picking up the acting Lord 
Mayor (Sir Andrew Lusk)—the Lord Mayor himself being absent 
from London—ho went to the Dock House and interviewed the 
Directors. This first interview was of a private character. The 
Cardinal urged strongly, and at length, on the Directors the evil and 
danger of a prolongation of the existing state of affairs, and appealed 

(1) Otherwise “John Liw.” See Purcell'- Lip, vul. p. 661. The dotes given 
in the Memo, on p. C62, arc not comet. * 
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to them toreobnoder the attitudetheyhadtaktor«ps> «I J tfanfc I 
have hod some good men to talk to, «bd I hop* i iMteMe 
good,” was his own oomment on hk interview. 

This interview is thus described by (me of the Dock DiteCtettf *-**• 

“Cardinal Hanning’s first interview with the Dock BbectoW wfll 
long be remembered by me. We were .all sitting disctisshg the 
situation and its increasing seriousness,* when the messenger came in 
and said that Cardinal Maiming was downstairs and requested the 
Directors to see him. We of oourse agreed. The door opened, sftd 
in walked the Cardinal, very pale and evidently very touch agitated. 
He sat down at the end of a long table, his friends who had Demo 
with him standing behind. He appealed to ns to listen to what he 
had to say as a very old friend of the Dock Company, and Os the 
son and the brother of former Dock Directors. 4 But,’ added he, in 
almost these words, ‘ my strongest appeal to yon for easiest attention 
is that 1 know the poor, I know the miserable condition of their 
lives, I know the great danger you are placing the whole State in, if 
you, without sufficient reason, prolong unduly this struggle.’ Then, 
beating the ground with his stick, and raising his voioe, he declared 
that he believed a ‘ revolution to be imminent.’ I am quite certain 
that at that time he knew little as to the rights or wrongs of the 
struggle.” 

This interview was, however, unproductive of any immediate 
results, except that it accentuated public opinion in favour of inter¬ 
vention. Indeed the intervention of the Cardinal was hailed with 
sympathetic and cordial satisfaction by the public and the press. The 
Strike had now extended over a fortnight, and a voluntary agreement 
between the parties concerned seemed further off than ever. Not a 
ship, not a ton, was moving in the great Port of London; commer¬ 
cially the position was most disastrous. The conduct of the strikers 
had so far been peaceable and orderly, but a few reckless men might 
set all ablaze. The Trafalgar Square riots and the “ sacking ” of 
South Audley Street wore still remembered with a shudder. The 
“ universal strike ” manifesto had made men uneasy. The suffering, 
too, among the women and children was known to be very great, and 
every day was molqpg it greater. 

After his interview ho sent for me, and talked the matter over 
exhaustively, inquiring minutely into all the circumstances of the 
case. To one who, like myself, had already seen the failure and 
futility of repeated attempts at negotiation, who had been, day after 
day, in contact with the suffering and distress caused by the Strike, 
who could not help feeling that hope and courage were gradually 
oozing away, it was indeed delightful to be met by the Cardinal’s 

(1) The Hon. Sydney Holland, now Deputy-Chairman o! the East and West Tnflfa 
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rebeahmg optimism, by hi* heartfelt apathy with the oause of 
themm, by hi* oonfident belief that all would shortly be well. 1 2 * * * 

From that moment the Cardinal was indefatigable, and spend 
himseU no effort of body and mind in order to cany to a successful 
issue the “ Peace ” on which he had set his heart. He was now in 
his eighty-third year—he was bom July, 1807. Outwardly frail 
and fragile to the verge of emaciation, he showed a vigour, resource,, 
perseverance, and patience that the most youthful and energetic of 
men might well have envied.* Day after day, from early mom to 
dewy eve, in other words, from ten o’clock in the morning till seven 
or eight or later at night, he spent at the Mansion House, at the 
lJock House or elsewhere, interviewing, dismissing, negotiating^-of 
things the most fatiguing and worrying; sometimes waiting, hour 
our, patiently, but anxiously, at the Mansion House, while 
other people were endeavouring to make up their minds—of all 
things the most trying to the nerves. But, through it all, he never 
reemed to weaken in body or in health—success is a great tonic. 
He never for a moment lost his calm dignified demeanour. He 
never appeared disheartened or cast down. Ho was always confident 
that unth time, tact, and patience peace would speedily prevail. 

„ , iT*? 6 . Cardinal “ fleld > difficulties begun to melt away, 
and all toe signs pointed to a speedy and satisfactory ending of tire 
fltnfe. He saw both sides. He interviewed toe Directors. He talked 

(1) 7h* jn.tiflo.tioH tor my awn intervention in the strike lay in the fact that two ot 
the principal Ducks concerned—the East and West India Docks and the Mill wall Docks 
-Hjre situated on the Isle of Dogs, which forms a part of my constituency of Poplar, 
when, therefore, the trouble began, it appeared to me to be my duty to return to 
Ismdon at once, and to remain on the scene during that sultry August, with a view of 
giving any help I could in whatever form it could best be given, both towards the more 
speedy settlement of the dispute and to the alleviation of distress. I was, at the 
that the strike broke out, in a beautiful part of the extreme West of Ireland; and there 
was, I remember well, an added pang in coming to the decision to return at once to 
London, from the fact that the telegraph boy who brought me the telegram about the- 
sfrike, brought me at the same time a telegram from a friend near making me free of 
Us best and most private salmon pools! 

(2) I desire in this article, as far as possible, to avoid controversy, but I do feel bound 
to enter a protest against the idea fostered by Cardinal Vaughan [Xinefmth CmUury, 
February, 1896), that, during “the last few yean” of Cardinal Manning’s life (he died 
Janwry, 1802) “the process of senile decay had set in . 5. after eighty his nature 
began to give way and break ... the controlling power of the practical judgment of 

men and things was suffering the penalty of poor mortality.” As fur as I can judge from 
the context, this view is dwelt upon in order, on the one hand, to discount the Cardinal’s 
biter “ labour” views and actions; and, on the other, to show that when he instructed 
Mr. I uneH in regard to the proposed biography, and when be entrusted Mr. Puraeli 

P? vale “rtimate ditties and correspondence, he must have been “ senile ” 
indeed. To anyone who was witness to the prodigality of exertion the under- 

went during the late summer and early autumn of 1889, to the acute and business-like 
,. at on many subsequent occasions, brought to hear on that and 

other-labour troubles, even np to within a month or two of his lamented death. Ca rdina l 
vanghgq a ttwrifou appears untrue, uncalled-for, and creel. 
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the matter over fully with the leaden of the men, who, at his request, 
came and saw him at Archbishop’s House; and his personal influence 
over both masters and men appeared to be equally striking and 
soothing. He paved the way for further and more effectual in¬ 
tervention. He sowed the seed, but a few days had to elapse before 
he could attempt to gather the crop. Some recognised authority was 
required from whence effective intervention could practically proceed. 
Public opinion pointed to the Mansion House os the Place, and to the 
Lord Mayor as the Authority. But the Lord Mayor was away. 
However, on the following Thursday night, just a week after the 
Cardinal’s first intervention, the Lord Mayor came back to town, and 
at once acted promptly and effectively. 

He immediately summoned to his counsel and his aid those who were 
subsequently styled the “ Mansion House Committee of Conciliation,” 
and proceeded to use his own personal influence, and the still more 
powerful influence of his position, to bring the Strike to an end. 
The Committee, as at first constituted, and at its first meeting, con¬ 
sisted of the Lord Mayor (Sir James Whitehead), Cardinal Manning, 
the Bishop of London (Dr. Temple), Sir John Lubbock (as repre¬ 
senting the Chamber of Commerce), Lord Brassey, who, however, was 
not personally able to be present, Sir Andrew Lusk, and myself. The 
formation of a strong Committee under such auspices, gave the public, 
at once, a confident belief that the dispute was as good os settled. 

And, at first, these anticipations seemed about to be realised. 
The Committee, after due deliberation, came to the conclusion that 
the men’s demands ought, in substance, to be conceded by the Joint 
Committee. But they also considered that the Companies should be 
given some breathing time—a euphemistic bridge of retreat—before 
the rise of wages came into operation. A compromise—compromise 
is dear to the hearts of all Englishmen—was therefore proposed. A 
delay in operation of a few months was to be suggested. As to the 
extent of this concession there was considerable difference of opinion 
on the Committee; and finally, though by no means unanimously, 
March 1st was provisionally adopted for recommendation to both sides. 
The leaders of the men were then called into counoil. It was essential 
to know whether thynen would be prepared to accept the suggested 
postponement before it was proposed to the Directors—of whose 
acceptance there was, however, under the circumstances, no grave 
doubt Tillett and Burns, gladly accepting the intervention of the 
Conciliation Committee which seemed a precursor to peace with 
honour, at once responded to the summons to the Mansion House; 
Mann and Champion, also summoned, did not receive their notices in 
time to attend. The two leaders argued, however, strongly against 
the long postponement, declaring that the proposition would be almost 
certainly rejected by the men, particularly as a considerable number 
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of tbe. wharfingers had already conceded the tanrikto_P*“V> “ I 

appeal to youf Eminenoe,” laid Bums, “ and to yon, my Loki Bfabop, 
«dto Mr. Buxton, whether the men in this etrike have not behaved 
with ‘gweet reasonableness’P” “My son, they have,” mid OwSmd 
Maturing. • “ Then,” cried Burns, “ I do not think they ought to be 
..VaJ to wait until March let for this small advance.” Finally, after 
long discussion, January 1st was suggested; and, under the influence 
of the Mansion House surroundings, of the moderating yet sympa¬ 
thetic language of the Cardinal, of the triumph of assured victory, 
was provisionally accepted for recommendation to the men by their 
leaders if the Dock Directors on their part could he got to agree. 

Thereupon, that evening—the Friday—the Lord Mayor, the 
Cardinal, and the Bishop, waited on the Dock Directors, who agreed 
to consider and to decide on the proposals the following day. The 
following day, Saturday, was again an all day and late into the night 
sitting at the Mansion House, and a day full of hojie, anxiety and dis¬ 
appointment. It was not until four o’clock in the afternoon, after 
what seemed endless hours of weary and anxious waiting, enlivened 
by occasional exclusions and alarums, that the Conciliation ('ommittee 
—consisting on this occasion of the Lord Mayor, the ('ardinal, the 
Bishop of London, and myself—received the reply of the Joint 
Committee. Grudgingly, and of necessity, they had decided to 
accept the proposals of the Conciliation Committee on condition that 
the Strike Committee on their port accepted the terms that very 
evening. Great was the relief, great the congratulations. Both sides 
appeared to he agreed. The Strike ap]>eared to he at an end. 
Messrs. Tillett and Bums were in attendance; the contents of the 
letter were immediately communicated to them, and of? they hastened 
to tell the news to the Strike Committee. But a compromise 
that, at the first blush, and in the calm atmosphere of the Mansion 
House, had appeared fairly satisfactory, took a different aspect in the 
more heated and discordant atmosphere of “ Wade Arms.” The pros 
and the cons—especially the cons—were eagerly and hotly discussed. 
The objections to the lengthy postponement w^ere many and weighty. 
By January 1st the busy time would he over; the arrears of work 
would have been finished. The extra money $vos sorely needed at 
once. Some of the wharves had already conceded, and were actually 
paying the sixpence. The men certainly would refuse the proposal. 
The Committee had no power, at such short notice and without further 
representative consultation, to pledge themseh es or the men. Finally, 
between ten and eleven o’clock at night—Saturday night—a letter 
wag sent to the Mansion House. The Conciliation Committee, 
who were sadly and ever more anxiously—for the delay in reply 
boded no good—endeavouring to wile away the long and length¬ 
ening hours, opened the letter with hope and eagerness; only to 



find that the Strike Committee declared it impee^^.wikh^l a fall 
consultation of all concerned, and at such short netted 4ojMd»an^ 
thing. This was a terrible disappointment; aooentaated and aggrar 
vated by a Manifesto—manifestoes frequent and. free were the order 
of the day—which appeared the following Sunday morning,, stating 
that the men declined to accept the proposed compromise. 

Tillett and Bums were thereupon roundly accused of badiaith and 
of double dealing. The Lord Mayor, the Bishop of London and 
Cardinal Manning—the last with reluctance—signed a joint letter of 
expostulation and explanation. The incident, unfortunate and perilous, 
was, I verily believe myself, due to mutual misunderstandings. 

However, for the moment, the occurrence seemed to destroy any 
hope of successful conciliation. The principal members of the Mansion 
House Committee repudiated the leaders, the Bishop of London went 
back to Wales; the Lord Mayor was preparing to leave town; Bums, 
haranguing the men on the Sunday in Hyde Park, declared that he 
wanted no more mediation, negotiations, or compromise; Tillett, more 
moderate, declared he would concede as for os October the 1st, but 
not a day further. The Dock Directors were understood to have 
withdrawn their acceptance oi the January proposal. Blank despair 
seized on the public mind. This was on the Sunday—and a miserable 
Sunday it was for all those concerned. But the Cardinal, grievously 
disappointed though he had been, was not going to allow any rebuff 
or any false pride to stand in the way of success. That afternoon he 
sent for Tillett; and, readily accepting his explanations, he commu¬ 
nicated with the Lord Mayor, who was also seen by Tillett, and who, 
at last, finally agreed to make one further effort to bring about a 
settlement. 

On the Monday afternoon, therefore, a full conference of the Man¬ 
sion House Committee was held—the Bishop of London being the 
only absentee—and the men were, on this occasion, represented not 
only by Burns and Tillett, but by the other principal leaden, Mann, 
(Champion, Toomey, Walsh, and lies, the signators of the no-compro¬ 
mise manifesto. The Cardinal, leaving no stone unturned to bring 
about a compromise, on arrival at the Mansion House waited, 1 re¬ 
member, downstairs jpith me in order to waylay the leaders, and have 
a quiet and soothing talk with them before the conference began. 
They were in on aggressive and injured mood, and not much inclined 
to listen to reason. But he “ declined to take 4 no ’ for an answer; 
lib was older than all of them put together, and had had a far larger 
experience of the world than any of them ; 99 and gradually, in his 
quiet, but persistent, way, he worked them round into a more con¬ 
ciliatory and moderate mood. The Lord Mayor, who had previously 
had interviews with some of the employers concerned, made it dear, 
that while he was prepared to go so far os to recommend Deoember 
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the 1st,' by way of further compromise, he did not see his way to 
propose more favourable terms; further, he had to leave town that 
evening. A three hours’ conference appeared to he leading to no 
result. At last a happy thought struck one of the men—Toomey. 
He, I remember, sitting on my left, the Cardinal being on my right, 
whispered across me, “ Would not his Eminence come and meet the 
Strike Committee, and see what can be done face to face with them.” 
The suggestion was grasped at as a final straw. The Cardinal at 
once expressed his willingness to go; and it was arranged that he and 
I should meet the whole Strike Committee at an early date, and 
discuss the matter with them. Though nothing was formally decided, 
we were left the power practically of suggesting and accepting 
November the 4th as a final compromise. All those present were 
pledged to secrecy, and the conference broke up. The Mansion Com¬ 
mittee apparently dissolved. The Lord Mayor left London that 
evening, and the other members dispersed their various ways. Public 
anxiety was renewed. 

It had been arranged that the meeting with the Strike Committee 
should be held on the Wednesday—that being Monday—so I went 
down into the country to get a little rest. But the following morning, 
September the 10th, when disconsolately and half-heartedly trying 
to shoot some partridges, I received a telegram from the Cardinal 
asking me to come up to town to him at once. On arrival I found 
that he had already arranged for the meeting that very evening; 
and together we drove down in his brougham to a schoolroom in Kirby 
Street, Poplar, attached to the Roman Catholic Church. There we 
found the Strike Committee in full strength to the number of sixty or 
seventy. The Cardinal was, as usual, hopeful and sanguine-—not my 
mood, I confess—but more than usually anxious and weighted with 
the task before him. And, indeed, it was a heavy, anxious, and diffi¬ 
cult task. This meeting constituted the most dramatic scene of the 
whole piece; it was the turning point in the drama. 

If, when we entered the room, the proposal we had come to suggest 
had been put to the vote, it would have been unanimously and scorn¬ 
fully rejected. When we left the room, the Cardinal had in his 
pocket a resolution unanimously passed and signed by all the leaders, 
to the effect that the meeting empowered him to inform the Dock 
Directors that the men were willing to meet them half-way and to 
accept Monday, November the 4th, as the date on which the new 
terms should come into force. The men were excited and obstinate* 
angry and suspicious. To them the .proposal appeared in the light 
of an attempt to snatch away the fruits of victory apparently within 
their grasp. But the Cardinal in his gentle, dignified, sympathetic, 
and business-like way, placed his views before them, listened patiently 
to their arguments, and met them one by one. He appealed to their 
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sentiment, appealed to their oommon-sense, to their business instincts, 
appealed to them as fathers and brothers, as husbands and sons. He 
spoke, he pleaded, he “ wrestled with them,” as he himself described 
it, until the breaking of the day, and finally prevailed—the victory 
was won, peaoe assured. “ I never,” he said on one oooasion, in refer¬ 
ence to his first interview with the Dock Directors, “ I never in my life 
preached to so impenitent a congregation.” At Kirby Street, the 
larger congregation, at first impenitent, were finally brought to grace 
through the heartfelt genuine earnestness, pathos, common-sense, and 
lucidity of his discourse. 

At five o’clock we had entered the room, it was nearly ten o’olook 
before we left it. For the first and last time, during those long days 
of storm and stress, did the old man of eighty-two appear to be 
exhausted by his efforts; and, even then, his satisfaction at his success 
and his keen gratification at the way the men had received and listened 
to him, kept him from feeling much fatigue. “ This shows,” said he, 
as we drove back together, “ the great, the perpetual advantage of 
acting on that aphorism of life. If you want a thing done—go; if 
you want it neglected—send.” 

All those at the meeting in the schoolroom had been pledged to 
secrecy. None outside knew exactly what had passed; but a feeling 
and a hope again sprung up that the negotiations which apparently 
were being resumed—though the Mansion House Committee had dis¬ 
persed—would lead to fruitful results. The Cardinal, instead of at 
once acting on the authority he had extracted from the men, very 
judiciously made no further move for some eight and forty hours. By 
then both sides and the public at large had grown keenly anxious for 
peaoe, and hod become fearful lest, after all, the negotiations should 
again fall through. 

Mr. Norwood, chairman of the Joint Committee, we did indeed 
see on the Wednesday, but quite privately ; and, in a friendly inter¬ 
view, he promised for his port to recommend the compromise to his 
board. On the following day, Thursday, we went formally and offi¬ 
cially to the Dock House and had an interview with the Joint Com¬ 
mittee. The Cardinal strongly urged on the directors the acceptance 
of the November dg£e as a final compromise. After a lengthened 
discussion, they Agreed to all the terms proposed, on the condition—a 
natural and reasonable condition—that they could be assured that the 
offer of the men was a “ firm one,” and that, without question, all 
Sections of river-side labour would go back to work, at once and 
simultaneously. To this the representatives of the Strike Committee 
—who were waiting at the Mansion House—immediately assented, and 
draft terms of agreement were drawn up and provisionally accepted 
by both sides, which, with a verbal alteration or two, constituted the 
Agreement as finally signed. Nothing further was, however, to be 
publicly done until the next day, when the Lord Mayor would again 

% 
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be in town, and the final signing, sealing, and delivering could be 
earned out with all proper pomp and ceremony. 

However, it soon became apparent that the time for shouting had 
not quite arrived—another serious hitch arose. The dockers had got 
their tanner, and the vast bulk of the strikers who hod come out “ on 
principle,” were prepared and anxious to go back to work at once. 
But, while the lightermen had originally also come out “in sympathy,” 
they had, as the strike proceeded, formulated demands of their own, 
and now entirely declined to go in unless, and until, these demands 
were conceded. Something of the same Bort had occurred in regard 
to the men working at the Surrey Commercial Docks. The lighter¬ 
men were obstinate, the master lightermen were equally obstinate; and 
Friday and Saturday were spent in endeavouring, at first fruitlessly, 
to bring about a compromise. Finally, when the whole negotiations 
were in imminent jeopardy of shipwreck, the two sides at last agreed 
to submit the questions in dispute to arbitration. The Surrey-side 
question also, for a time, appeared threatening; but, thanks to the 
moderation and good sense of the men, and to the friendly, considerate, 
and business-like attitude of the masters, an agreement was soon 
come to, and the men decided to go back at once, the masters promis¬ 
ing subsequently to meet their men in conference, and to deal in a 
favourable spirit with their demands and grievances. 

At last then, to the enormouB relief of those engaged, every diffi¬ 
culty was removed, evezy outstanding question was settled, and, late 
in the afternoon of Saturday, September 14th, the Agreement was 
finally signed by both sides, and the great Strike was brought to an 
end. The “ Cardinal’s Peace,” as it was happily called, prevailed; 
and once more the port of London became active and busy with the 
hum of men. 

Thus ended the Strike itself. But after the storm the swell. The 
trade of the port had been dislocated; the relations between the 
employers and the omployed, between the men themselves, hod taken 
a new turn; and it was inevitable that manifold industrial dilutes 
would arise, some Bpringing directly from the Strike itself, the seeds 
of others, sown long before, matured in the atmosphere of the pro¬ 
longed industrial strife. Then the men, successful in the great battle, 
were at first too prone to believe that they would necessarily be suc¬ 
cessful in any skirmish they might subsequently precipitate. Intoxi¬ 
cated with their success, a Strike appeared to them as though it might 
be undertaken with a light heart—that it should be the first, not the* 
last reluctant resort. Difficulties arose in connection with the “ black¬ 
legs ” in the docks. 1 Difficulties arose with the lightermen. Diffi- 

(1) In regard to thla matter he wrote the following characteristic letter 

“ Archbishop's House, Westminster, 
“Sept. 21st, 1889. 

“Mr dxab Mb. Bttxiov, 

41 Many thanks for both your letters and for the inolosures.The 

f 
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culties arose in connection with many of the wharves; and with 
different classes of labour in the docks themselves. It was in 
reference to these manifold and prolonged industrial disputes, affect¬ 
ing many classes of labour in London, that, in my view, the Cardinal 
showed his greatest wisdom and strength—advising, warning, sym¬ 
pathising when right appeared to be on the side of the men, not 
hesitating to speak out firmly and strongly when he thought them in 
the wrong, or believed that their action, or proposed action, was inex¬ 
pedient and precipitate. Constantly appealed to by both sides—and 
especially by the leaders of the men who, in the difficulties of their 
new position, and without entire authority over the men of the newly- 
formed Unions, were grateful for his advice and good offices—he tried 
to hold the balance fairly. He devoted time, attention and energy to 
smoothing down the difficulties which arose, to preaching prudence, 
and to urging that industrial peace which he felt so strongly should 
again prevail on the Thames. More than one strike he averted; others 
he brought to on end. The bulk of these negotiations, conferences, 
interviews, correspondence, were conducted strictly in private and 
without publicity. At times abused by the press for doing nothing, 
he was all the while working hard and successfully as peacemaker. 
13ut he bore with equanimity these public reproaches, aware that he 
was doing the best for all concerned by not proclaiming his actions 
from the house-top. 

Up to within a month or two of his death—he died in January, 
1892—he followed all these questions with the profoundest interest 
and concern, with anxiety tempered with hope for the future. On 
February 28th, 1891, he wrote, “lam afraid things are going wrong 
in the East. If possible come to-morrow, and see mo at any hour in 
the morning.” Again, in the last letter I received from him, three 
months only before his death, dated October 10th, 1891, he writes:— 
“ It iB very black on the Thames, and I have letters which imply a 

Chairman has returned to the chair; and the first sign is the letter olaiming a right to 
call upon us, who have made peace for them, to save them from the blacklegs of their 
own creation. 

“ If the Directors, a month ago, had met their men faoe to faoe until they had oome 
to agreement, the strike would have ended in ten days. Instead of this, they tried to 
go round at the bac|| otAhe men, and to fill their places with men from Greenock, 
Liverpool, and it was said from Antwerp. 

“ If they had succeeded we should have had blood shed. Fifty thousand strangers 
at work, and fifty thousand old hands out in the oold, would have ended in an inter¬ 
minable conflict. Their failure in this has saved them. And then they call on us to 
rescue them from the danger caused by their partial success in a blind policy. 

“ They have no one to thank for the disorder of Monday and Tuesday hut them¬ 
selves. However, we did not tell them so, though we were sorely tempted. . . • 

14 Believe me, very truly yours, 

H. E. Gaud. Abohbp.” 

Nevertheless, both publicly and privately, he used his most strenuous exertions 16 
bring this difficulty also peacefully and satisfactorily to an end. 
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spread ol the strike,” and again asking me to oome up to see him about 
it On September 28th he had written:— 

“ Tea are altogether light We must and can do nothing, unless the man 
particularly and decisively ask us. I have written to Mann, and asked him to 
tettTfflett andMoCarthy that I want to see them. Everything must be done 
to fsevent the extension of this strike. Mr. Laws now avows that his 'Free 
labour’ policy is at Unionism. There is no doubt that capita! has for 
the time an advantage, and the men must be doubly prudent I hope this may 
reach you before you start for Newcastle.” 

Nor were his good offices confined to waterside disputes. His 
services were requisitioned in regard to other London disputes, and, 
old man as he was, he never shrank from any labour involved in 
hoping to prevent, or to bring industrial conflict to an end. 

Whether the step token by Cardinal Manning in intervening in 
the Dock Strike requires defence now, I do not know. It certainly 
required none at the time it took place, but was hailed with almost 
universal satisfaction. The one excuse for such intervention is the 
absence of other means of bringing the dispute to an end; its one 
justification, success. Seven years ago in London, whatever may he 
the cose now, neither masters nor men were sufficiently organized to 
be able to deal directly, and effectually, with one another. Nor 
was there any machinery in existence whereby the two parties could 
be brought face to face, to thrash out the matters in dispute round a 
table. 1 A complete deadlock had ensued. The whole commerce of 
the Port of London was at a standstill. The danger to law and 
order was great and increasing. Both sides were suffering severely. 
Public opinion was demanding an end to this disastrous state of 
things, and warmly welcomed an intervention which seemed to 
promise a speedy peace, and which, in spite of enormous difficulties 
and unforeseen delays, did bring the strike fairly rapidly to a con¬ 
clusion. The Agreement signed, all the parties concerned, masters 
as well as men, employees as well as employers, added their warm 
meed of praise and thanks to the Conciliation Committee, and 
especially to the Cardinal, for their intervention. 

Though, under the peculiar circumstances oi the moment, he 
intervened in 1889, the Cardinal himself was strongly of opinion that 
differences between Labour and Capital were better settled, if that 
were possible, without outside interference; and he had warmly at* 
heart a desire to see the creation of some system of Conciliation 
Board* in London which might, by previous discussion and negotia- 

(1) Ai no period during the negotiations conducted by the Conciliation Co mmitte e 
were the two sides willing to meet. Even the final agreement was signed by the 
respective parties in different rooms of the building. 
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tion, prevent actual disputes from arising; or which, if they arose, 
might make possible authoritative and knowledgible intervention. 1 

His own view of his intervention is summed up in a letter dated 
Christmas, 1889, written to Mr. Aubrey de Vere, and published last 
month. “Your letter,” he writes, “came to me in the midst of the 
Strike. I can only say that I never thought of it, till I fotihld myself 
in it; and I believe our Lord used me as He did Balaam’s suit I 
have been so long working with working-men that it is no difficulty 4x> 
me; and somehow I am known to the English working men as well 
as to any. They listened to me readily from the first” 

His personal influence over the men—especially over those whom 
he called “ my men,” his co-religionists—at the time of the Dock 
Strike, and during the many subsequent disputes, was wonderfully 
magnetic and strikingly powerful. He, on his part, was often pro¬ 
foundly touched by the gratitude expressed, and by the reverence- 
and deference paid to him. The following recollection, written at 
the time of his death by my wife, will give a glimpse into the mutual 
relations of the two—Cardinal and Working Men. 

“ I was present when the deputation of the dockers went (on 11th June, 1890) 
to present the Cardinal with a testimonial in recognition of his services to them 
during the strike. I shall never forget the devotion written on the faces of those 
men as they one and all, Catholic's and Protestants alike knelt to ask his- 
blessing; and I shall never forgot his look, os ho turned nwny, holding the 
illuminated sheet in hi trembling hands, and whispered brokenly to a friend 
who was standing by, ‘ Think of it! How can I thank them ? ’ The men had 
collected some £160, mostly in Id. subscriptions. I remember, too, tho beauti¬ 
ful old-world courtesy of his mannor as he checked the loaders of tho deputation, 
when they wore about to begin the proceedings, with a gentle 1 Stop, stop! we 
nro not all seated; * and how ho waited, standing, while the old attendant 
shuffled off to bring chairs for tho few men who had come, over and above the 
thirty or bo expected.” 

He did indeed endear himself to tho heart of every riverside 
labourer; and his memory will live not so much in the minds of the 
wealthy few as in the hearts of the toiling masses. 

His labour creed is roughly but pithily summed up in the following 
letter to me: — 

• * “ Archbishop’s House, Westminster, 

“!>«*. 2T&, 1889. 

“ My dear Mn. Buxton, 

“ I have been laid up for a fortnight. Six hours in the Egyptian Hall 
^ivo me a chill. But 1 have been turning over the Strike matters, and the 
more I think, the more I am on the side of labour. 

“ 1. Labour and skill are capital, as much os gold and silver. 

41 2. Labour and skill can produce without gold or Bilver. 

(1) See Memo by Mr. S. B. Boulton (Chairman of the London Conofliaticn Board) 
vol. ii., p. 604, Ac., with which I, in the main, agree. 
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“ 3. Sd and silver are dependent on labour and skill, but labour and skill 
are independent in Wmiae. 

«4, The of the two participation in the product* 

Wages are a minimised money representation of shares in product, that 
is in profits. 

, «&,8av*towa gives M per cent to its shareholders, and denies half-pence 
and farthings to ifa workers. 

“7. This is mare or less the state of the labour market at large. 

44 8. No strike is worth making exoept for a twofold share in the profits of a 
twofold capital. But individualism, selfishness, freedom of oontract. 
and competition have obliterated the first principles of the Metayer 
system. 

4< I could not write without saying this, but it would be Ev&ngelium Dwmonia- 
cum. My hope is that the Permanent Body of Reference and the subordinate 
Committees will force a thorough sifting of the whole question. So long as our 
working men live in rooms not fit for human habitation, neithor they nor theirs 
can live a human life. 

44 1 want a great deal more than better wages. 

44 Many happy New Years to you. 

44 Very truly yours, 

44 Henry E. Card. Archbp.” 

In another letter, dated January 21st, 1890, lie writes, in the 
bitterness of his heart:— 

4 ‘. . . a clergyman said last week, 4 The Dockers' Strike succeeded because 
tho police did not do their duty; the Gas Striko has failed because the police 
did their duty.* 

44 The 4 freedom of contract’ is maintained by the truncheon. 

44 There is no justice, mercy, or compassion in the Plutocracy. 

44 There is my creed, and I hope to write it in this your. . . 

His biographer repudiates with unnecessary warmth the idea that 
Cardinal Manning could have been a “ Socialist,” and “ rescues his 
name and his memory from the imputation of Socialism.” The diffi¬ 
culty—as regards England, at least—is to know exactly what is 
meant by, and to define “Socialism.” But if it he, as he once 
defined it: “ the vision of a Society governed by the laws of Nature 
only, under which the State is the supreme, and therefore really the 
only landlord, and the supreme, and therefore the only employ or of 
labour,” then he himself repudiated such ideas, believing them to b* 
“ the negation of all progress and of all tho sociaV lata which wisdom, 
justice, and experience have sanctioned and matured. 1 

But, at least, he was au advanced social reformer. He was early 
in the field—when indeed it was a bold thing to do—helping t<* 
banish “ the narrow so-called Political Economy ” to Jupiter and 
Saturn: or rattier, perhaps, desiring to clothe its dry bones in human 
flosh, and to breathe sympathy and sentiment into its withered 
lungs. “Political Economy,” as ho often said, “ must be subject to 

(1) Letter to The Timet, February, 1888. 
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pdlitioal morality.” In his tracts on the “ Rightsof Labour” pub¬ 
lished in 1877 and republished in 1887, he dedhoed himseii to be 
“ one of those who axe of opinion that the hours of labour must be 
regulated by bur.” His article on the Pope’s the 

promulgation of which he must surely have hut* mis a 
courageous expansion of his labour views. He was much In t e re ste d 
in the proposal in 1891 to raise the age of “ half-timers, 1 ’ 1 and %*ote 
a short article—his last published article—advocating the cause* He 
web strongly in favour of the State, as such, setting a good example 
to other employers of labour. Indeed, in every labour question he 
took a profound, warm, and business-like interest 

The Dock affair, and the subsequent labour disputes and peace- 
assisting conferences and negotiations (in all of which I was co¬ 
operating with him), brought me into very intimate relations with 
the Cardinal; and many a time did I visit the gaunt, partially 
carpeted, sparsely furnished “ Palace ” that stands off Vanxhall 
Bridge Road. At that time it stood in an untidy cul-de-sac and 
near the large open space in front of which the Cathedral he had so 
much at heart was to be built—when funds permitted. 

I wish I could recall his conversation and characteristics, and 
conjure up, to those who did not know him, something of his 
character and personality. But of this I am incapable; and, more¬ 
over, I kept no record or note of his conversation and characteristics. 
But his memory remains, and ever will remain, a fresh and vivid 
recollection, and his kindness and friendship a life-long source of 
pride and of pleasure. 

On my first visits, I was conducted no further, by the old butler 
who was then olive, than to the inner of the two reception rooms. 
Almost immediately the Cardinal would appear from the side door 
leading from his private room; his beretta in his hand, liis crimson 
skull cap on his head, a gold cross on his breast; his Cardinal’s dress, 
effective and becoming, but untidy, even at times almost ragged, a 
button here or there undone or gone. Then, in the sparsely, almost 
meanly furnished but well-wormed room, seated each on one side of 
the fire or the fireplace, we would discuss the rights and wrongs of a 
labour dispute, ifiid the ethics of the labour question; or, if his mood 
were different, the problems of life, or some more trivial and topical 
subject—religion or theology, never. Or, Imply, some labour dispute 
proceedings in which his assistance had been invoked, would have 
called to his house the leaders of the men, and we would sit round 
the table to disouss the question in all its bearings. He, now leaning 
back in bis gilt chair to think; now, somewhat deaf as he was, strain¬ 
ing forward to be certain that he missed no word nor aooent of the 
.speaker. Then, as our intimacy grew, I was admitted, when I went 
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alone, to the inner sanctum; where, screened off from the draught, 
he sat in the middle of the room opposite the fire in an easy-ohair. 
On each hand of him an enormous, untidy, and ever-rising heap of 
books, pamphlets, magazines, papers and letters, apparently in inex¬ 
tricable confusion; but from which he always seemed able to unearth 
any particular paper or book of which he spoke, or to which he wished 
to refer. His abstemiousness was remarkable; and his ascetic-looking 
and emaciated features were witness to the fact. He seemed to bo 
ready and able to go on hour after hour without food at all, or with 
nothing but some tea and toast. 

One peculiarity he had. Many was the time in which together we 
had to write some letter, draw up some memorandum, decide in 
writing what we should do. Almost invariably, if the matter ap¬ 
peared of importance, he would prefer that, instead of endeavouring, 
one writing, both discussing, to arrive at what we wanted to say, w r e 
should, after talking it over, each retire to our comer—he usually to 
his den, I in the larger room—and each then and there write his 
draft. This done, the two papers were compared, and a give-and- 
take process setting in, the final result would be a sort of conglomera¬ 
tion of the two. He wTote a beautiful, fine, small, distinct hand. 

To me he had a sort of personal magnetism; a personal magnetism 
that I have only myself experienced with reference to one other man 
—Parnell. 

Cardinal Yaughon’s just and generous tribute to his illustrious 
predecessor may fitly end these reminiscences. “ Of all the men I 
have known none ever appeared to me so completely absorbed in the 
idea of aiming at what was highest, noblest, and purest. It was a 
sustained yearning after the true and the good, and this without 
effort, because it had grown to be the bent and tendency of his life.” 

Sydney Buxton. 
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Unsubstantial, phantasmagoric, unstable, these dreamers whom we 
coll Viewy Folk ore no more to be cornered than Proteus himself. 
They are like that Djinn of the Arabian Nights , who, when the fight¬ 
ing Djinnoe thought she hod him safe in her clutches, (hanged from 
a fish to a bird, from a bird to a millet-seed, and finally went pouf! 
into smoke and nothingness. So with people whose views ore based 
on self-conditioned realisations independent of evidence and incapable 
of proof. Common-sense is as the Sword of Sharpness which demolishes 
these views when presented in concrete form; but, like a cloud, they 
reunite, and, after you think you have destroyed them for ever, and 
left them witli not a leg to stand on, they are os brisk as before. 

Viewy Folk are the pabulum on which the artful feed, and whereby 
rogues without conscience grow fat. As gullibility is their dominant 
characteristic, and their favourite dwelling-place is in the cloud-castle 
of “ Perhaps ” and “ It may be true,” men with keen eyes and sharp 
noseB find them out as easily as questing hounds track down their 
quarry when the scent lies heavy on the ground. Thus, between 
scamps and dupes, the finest faculty we have and the most God-like 
—our Reason—gets no better served than the disguised princess of 
a fairy tale, herding turkeys in the courtyard or turning the spit in 
the kitchen. Happily for the Balvation of society, the disguised 
prinoess is always discovered in time; and Reason, like Wisdom, is 
justified of her children before they ore wholly lost in the Serbonian 
bog of superstition. Rut that Djinn of unprofitable views takes such 
a vast amount of killing! One fraud proved to the hilt, another 
takes its place. The “ materialised spirit ” detected, and found to be 
pure human flesh and blood and bones, passes into the limbo of proven 
lies, but the Mahatmas from the wilds of Thibet rise like so many 
phoonixes from the ashes of n burnt-out cheat, and the tardy confes¬ 
sions of a confederate do not rob the soaring sunbird of one painted 
foather. Myth and fpjde and old folk-lore traditions are pressed into 
the service as evidence of the truth of marvels which, were they indeed 
true, would destroy every law of nature whereby, os yet, we have 
been governed, which would render this solid earth as unsubstantial 
• tufa mist-wreath—and reduce all orderly life to chaos. We should 
know ourselves surrounded by unseen forces os irresistible as deadly. 
We should never be safe, and never alone. If the exponents of the 
oooult world ore right, the awful conditions of that Fourth Dimension 
would send nine-tenths of us mad. But indeed, for the matter of 
that, according to some among them, the mad see more dearly than 
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the so-oaUed sane; and the haunting voices and mocking feces which 
torture the poor maniac in his solitary cell ore truer than the 
unpeopled space which is all that the mentally healthful know. 
Earth-worms and caddis-worms, stones, sticks and dodB, are these 
mentally healthful to those who first create and then substantiate 
their own hallucinations; or to those who, stopping short of autoge¬ 
netic visions, content themselves with belief in the honest hallucina¬ 
tions here, in the bold lies there, of others. “ Earth-worm ” was the 
epithet flung at Faraday by that Son of Thunder William Howitt, 
when the sweetest-natured, fairest-minded, and most really spiritual of 
our scientific men mildly questioned the possibility of transfusing an 
independent and intelligent force into dead matter, and substituted 
mechanical pressure for spiritual agency. 

To these thoroughgoing believers in the impossible, the chances of 
trickery or hallucination are less likely than marvels which revolu¬ 
tionise life and knowledge from start to finish, and render all scien¬ 
tific investigation of no account. The “ spirits ” then would bo our 
schoolmasters, and Pasteur’s Laboratory and the Lick Observatory 
might go to ruin as useless structures, more obstructive than helpful 
to the truth. And it does not shake the faith of these unquestioning 
believers that, as yet, we have been told nothing useful, nothing that 
we can verify, nothing that has been of the smallest good to mankind 
in art, science, or polity. We liave been given moral and religious 
maunderings, for the most part delivered in ungrammatical English, 
though signed by the names of the masters of the language and the 
immortal exponents of thought; hut we have been told nothing of the 
secrets of Nature whereby the labours of men would be shortened and 
their knowledge increased, their views enlarged and their well-being 
added to. The genesis of metals—the point of translation when the 
inorganic becomes the organic and automatism passes into self-cou- 
sciousness—the reconcilement of persistency of ty]»o with the mutation 
and evolution of species—these and a thousand more of the cruxes of 
science ore left untouched by men who can see into the world of 
spirits as clearly as into the crowd at Charing Cross. And again, 
coming down to every-day life, the clairvoyant who knows what is 
passing in the remote valleys of Thibet cannU, track an undetected 
murderer to his lair, nor find the concealed “ swag ” of a successful 
burglary. Tested by any common-sense test we like, this sjieciul 
view of spiritual intercourse dissolves into smoke. Nevertheless, flio 
marvels of levitation, clairvoyance, thought-reading, materialisation, 
not only of (spiritual) human forms, but also of substances woven out of 
the unseen threads of the air; the passing of solid bodies through solid 
bodies; the physical preservation and longevity of the Masters—the 
Mahatmas;—their power of transporting themselves and their letteis 
from Thibet to London; their power too, of causing earthquakes and 
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volcanic eruptions, of raising storms and tempests, even as witch Mar¬ 
garet and John Finn of old caused the storm which delayed the 
Scottish king’s bride on her journey from Norway—all these and. 
more we may have in any abundance we like. But of available, 
provable, profitable knowledge not one solitary fibre! Which makes 
the whole thing like those shining golden pieces which Riibesohl was 
wont to give to the belated peasant—shining golden pieces when seen 
in the uncertain shimmer of the moon, and withered leaves, not worth 
a doit, when looked at in the clear light of day. And, to our minds, 
the mystery of the whole thing is—what is that condition of brain 
by which these hallucinations become possible? and how are they 
produced ? To say that they are hallucinations, or hysteria, is only our 
old friend the tortoise over again. They are; therefore they have a 
physical origin which “ matter and motion ” have not yet yielded up. 

Others have views about the coming Millennium, of which they are 
as firmly convinced as ever was Dr. Cumming, when he ordered in 
his coals by the sack, it not being worth his while to lay down tons in 
view of the great changes to come. The Millennium has always been 
the broken reed of our latter-day prophets. It never comes when if 
ought, and it has the most disappointing habit of eluding fixed dates** 
and baffling the hopes of itB announcers. Cried aloud as on the- 
threshold, its heralds turn their trumpets to all four quarters of the- 
globe, and the blast is re-echoed from a thousand earnest hearts, whose 
religious faith includes views as well os doctrines, and improvable 
ideas as well as that more solid show of principles embodied in good 
works. But the world still goes on ringing down its accustomed' 
grooves. Changes are wrought inch by inch and fibre by fibre, and 
the sudden swift transmutation by which all things shall become new 
and of the familiar old, not one shred shall be left—that transmuta-- 
tion when death and sin and sorrow shall cease, and harvests shall be 
reaped which no human hands have sown—when, in the battle of 
Armageddon, all the unjust shall be slain, and the righteous alone- 
shall inherit the earth—when the lion and the lamb shall be play¬ 
fellows together, and the cockatrice shall have no sting—this time is 
for ever and for ever delayed, spite of all the arithmetic expended on 
its nativity;—aid ftir poor dear Viewy Folk swallow their chagrin 
in silence and secret tears. 

Religion has never wanted for these Viewy Folk who have dis~ 
tovered facts where others see only fancies; which is as if they 
swore they had seen cities and mountains on the floating wrack of the- 
Sargasso Sea. Among our own hierophants we have hod grave dis¬ 
quisitions on such matters as the number of angels able to dance on 
the point of a needle; in other faiths—notably the Mchammedon— 
rival Boots have out each other’s throats on points of doctrine too 
obscure to be explained. Now someone has Ids views on baptismal 
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regeneration, and now another has his on predestination and election. 
The mare reoondite the doctrine the more passionately it is supported 
—the more purely it is hypothetical the more positivelyit is announced. 
They are all news which may or which may not be true—who can 
say ? But what is true is the good of social peace; and to give to 
others the same measure of negation as we take in assertion, is surely 
of the very rudiments of fair dealing. All the same, rudimentary as 
it may be, this kind of dialectical liberality is just one of the rarest 
tilings to find; and the less a matter is susceptible of proof the more it 
is made essential to salvation and social esteem. He would have beon 
a bold man in his day who hod questioned Plato's accuracy concern¬ 
ing the two chasms in the earth which led to the Seats of Judgment 
and the Distribution of Awards, or of the further accounts brought 
back by Erus, the son of Aminius, from Hades. What Egyptian 
would have dared to deny the objective existence of Anubis and the 
Assessors ?—the underground Osiris Y —the debased soul transformed 
into the likeness of a pig, and the unerring scales Y —the doctrine of 
the Ka and the resumption of the body by the soul? Who dares 
speak of the Good People with irreverence in the country where they 
are still believed in as living forces, capable of inflicting evil on the 
scoffer—of bringing good luck to the reverent lieliever Y And woe 
to him who doubted of the Mouth leading to St. Patrick's Purgatory, 
mid the pains and penalties to be met with therein! These were all 
views translated into facts, foursquare and solid to the eye. Touch 
them, test them, analyze them, and they fade awnv like the forms you 
see, on waking, standing mute by your bedside. Children of the 
imagination, creatures bom of the brain like dreams and the visions 
self-evolved of delirium, they have yet been received and fought fur 
os if they hod been objective realities, and the ^ iews they represented 
have been the knell of dr>oin to many a quiet tliinker whoso mind 
rejected assertion unsup]>orted by evidence, and whose reason de¬ 
manded proof before it could believe. “ While you do not know life, 
what can you know about death Y ” said Confucius to an inquirer 
seeking to look behind the veil. Oh! ei sic onmes! 

Other view's touch the borders of the grotesque, but are none the 
less cherished, even as mothers cherish the iditf they have borne be¬ 
neath their heart and nourished with their life-blood. In one obscure 
comer of the realm of thought you will find a man who asserts that 
the earth is flat. That is his view, and he holds to it pertiimciously. 

* 0 mathematical demonstration can convince him. His view' is beyond 1 
the xegion of mathematics. Rule your angles with precision, and 
show how tlie huge hull of the ship sinks out of sight before the taper¬ 
ing top of the wand-like most, your l>eliever in the earth as a flat 
plain hunches his 1 a-k and tip-tilts his nose, and writes you down the 
ass he is and Doglierry w as. Another asserts that the earth is a huge 
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animal, and to are amply the parasites it lean on its surlaoeTfcven 
as the Surinam toad beam its offspring on its book. A Yetanotiher, 
believing in sympathetic telepathy, made sundry experiments-with 
snails, which were to express the thoughts and feelings ttnnmunicated 
to their correspondent molluscs out in Canada. 

Some have gone so far on the way of practical madness as to ima¬ 
gine they could give the breath of life, and consequent physical 
faculties and mental emotions to a wooden machine made in the form 
of a human being, and deftly fitted with wheels and cranks and pulleys 
and driving bands inside. This was one of .the dark doings of the 
American spiritualistically Viewy Folk in the days of the sisters Fox 
and the Poughkeepsie Seer. The pangs of spiritual maternity which 
the would-be nursing mother underwent in that secret chamber were 
but dimly chronicled and never openly described. As the thing ended 
in an abortion, by degrees the perpetrators of this grim joke, the mon¬ 
strous superstition, grew ashamed of their folly; and that latter-day 
attempt to rival Frankenstein and his Monster, was quietly suppressed 
and spoken of no more. To a certain extent, and in a certain 
manner, the impalpable and untranslatable views of poor Laurence 
Oliphant’s Si/mjweumata repeated this absurdity. It was the old 
leaven mixed up with new flour; and the bread turned out by each 
alike was about as substantial as “ the froth and drift of the sea ”— 
about as nourishing as “ the dust of the labouring earth.” 

Some have views on Shakespeare—now to the right and now to the 
left. Here stand his enthusiasts like Ewald, who cry aloud, “ Lo! 
the god speaks—hark to his illimitable wisdom! ” if he enumerates 
half-a-dozen garden flowers, or knows those things of foreign life 
which were the common property of the time—if he can rattle off a 
few ordinary legal terms, or show that he is abreast of the literature 
of the day, such as we find it in the Palace of Pleasure and the like. 

(hi the other side stand those who do not believe in him at all—who, so 
far from thinking him semi-divine, hold him to be a cheat and a fraud 
—a mere mask, a name, a puppet, whose master and informing genids 
i\as Bacon, and who condescended to aocept praise for merit which 
was not his, and to wear the giant’s robe whereby his native dwarfish¬ 
ness was concealed. Between the two views, that inestimable quality' 
we call common-senft* if overlaid and smothered, and proportion is no¬ 
where to he found. But then, these are views; and, though sought 
to be substantiated by evidence, such as encomiastic tabulation here, 
# the discovery of a cryptogram there—views they remain, as unreal as 
any other dream that can he named. And between them the grand 
truth of the Master’s wonderful knowledge of human nature, and his 
ns wonderful command of language, get overlooked in favour of a few 
worthless technicalities which prove nothing extraordinary; while the' 
base compact mado between an Illustrious Personage and a hireling, 
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pwfcMf no more difficulties than Sir John Suckling’s true personality 
in his Ballad 4 on the Northumberland wedding. 

■ .A wide crop of views springs up from the more obscure actions of 
fjphnm-- beginning with the savage’s belief that his soul has left 
Ids body and does really witness those things of which he dreams, 
and ending in the doctrine of successive reincarnations, once confined to 
the East, and now slowly filtering through the more porous br ains of 
fh® West. It does not tell against this baseless belief that we have no 
guiding consciousness of what we did, or who we were, or where we 
lived when we were here before. Some have a vague idea that they 
were Greeks, and some that they were Bomans; and one blatant expo¬ 
nent was a Persian priest, and versed in all the wisdom of the 
ancients. But one universal belief is common to all—they wen* 
all Somebodies. No one confesses to his haring been a wretched 
slave of no more acoount than a horse or a dog—a drunken helot set 
forth as the degraded warning to the Spartan gentleman—a Gurth 
munching beech-mast with his swine—an undistinguished journey ma n 
grinding colours for Titian or Baffaelle. He lias always been a Per¬ 
sonage—even if a criminal like Nero, ho was still a Person of Distinc¬ 
tion ; and his present state is a sign of liis progress in morality and 
"the purification of his Karma. That there should be such a thing as 
repetition in type does not come into the philosophy of these believers 
in reincarnation. That Diogenes and Johnson and Carlyle, sav, shofild 
all represent the same kind of man—with a difference of course in 
epeoial manifestation—does not seem a more probable explanation of 
likeness, than that they should be reincarnations of the same spirit. 
And that Messolina and Madame Beale and Catherine of Bussia 
should, in their turn, he women of the same type, and have no thread of 
psychic continuity running through their handsome forms, is an earth¬ 
worm’s idea to those whose riews are more superior and less exact. 

Again, that feeling which we all have, that we have been here, in 
this hitherto strange place, before—that we have seen these hitherto 
unknown people before, and heard the identical conversation which 
is now taking place for the first time in our conscious lives—this 
feeling, which way arise from the unequal action of the two lobes 
of the brain, so that the one is, as it were, the echo of the other 
for that infinitesimal moment which, to the ftAnf taking no note of 
time, is or may be the reminiscence of what hapjiened thousands of 
years ago—this feeling is pressed into the service of conscious evidence 
of onr pre-existence. And the possible explanation, by a purely phy¬ 
sical and unmystical cause, is again scouted as an earth-worm’s idea os' 
against the sublime view of a soaring theorist. Nothing, indeed, is 
so offensive to these Viewy Folk as a physical explanation for any 
obscure fact. Why there should be this tilt against matter, which is at 
least something solid and what we see and feel, is a riddle to those 
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who aooept its operations as evident in themselves, hut ol ^NffTtihe 
causa causans is as obscure as all the rest Say that the want of iyn- 
chionio action in the brain thi s cl 4 h a&, 

after all, is oidy a secondary cause; and, as we say, Ifo immi mm m* is 
still to seek Bnt the idealists pure and simple, and all the Viewy 
Foil who love to refer the evident to the obscure, fall foul of those 
who say, “ Thus and thus this effect is produced—by these methods— 
this machinery”—while still leaving the ultimate unexplained. 

As for the action of the brain, and how thought is produced, and 
what it is when produced, and whence comes its power, the Viewy 
Folk have it all their own way. The sharpest scalpel and the most 
powerful microscope can deteot nothing; and vitalised chemistry is 
one of the hardest nuts for the laboratory to crack. Thought may 
act on the brain as a photograph on a Bensitised plate with movable 
superimpositions, like the leaves of a note-book rather than the writing 
of a palimpsest. Or it may create a geometric pattern, as we see in 
small heapB of sand when a note of music is sounded above them. 
Or the brain may be a congeries of atomic pigeon-holes, where 
thoughts are safely stowed away till they are wanted, when memory 
goes a-Bearch for this document and that—to be found or not according 
to the precision with which it w r as stored. No one knows how the 
brain acts, either in reception or reproduction. All we know' is that 
we do think and can remember at will, and that when we are baffled 
by an elusive thought—a vagrant memory which escapes us like the 
Irishman’s thirteenth pig—we can hunt him down and capture him 
in time and with diligence, unless indeed he be wholly lost and 
drowned in the Bea of oblivion. Also, just as obscure as all the rest, 
is the well-known fact that when we are old and effete, and no longer 
capable of learning a new fact, we can remember with startling dear¬ 
ness tilings which happened in our youth—the first writing of the 
palimpsest remaining indelible. Do not some of us remember this 
physiological fact in Grandfather Whitehead, as played by the elder 
Farren Y 

Like Japanese fireworks which break out into all manner of shapes, 
these Viewy Folk adopt and make their own every subject under the 
sun. They have their view's on education, which they think should 
be conducted stfc&rf! so—counter to the general plan. Perhaps the 
father and grandfather of this section wai the elder Montaigne, who 
had his little son taught to speak in colloquial Latin long before he 
«knew a word of his native French, and would not allow him to he 
wakened other than by the soft strains of gentle music. Amongst 
ourselves some parents begin serious instruction at three, and point 
with pride to the infant prodigy who knows the letters he cannot 
pronounce and the words he can read only in vocal hieroglyphics. 
Another lets his child run agate till he is eight or nine, and when 
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mori^Me lads are in their Cicero he is teaching his the alphabet A 
tbfri. beeps his son at home, tied to the apron-strings of women— 
educated by women— his playmates, gills—his toys, dolls-—his amuse¬ 
ment worsted walk, till, at fourteen, he is emphatically no more a boy 
in essential manliness than axe his sisters. A fourth has his girls 
educated by a tutor, and taught all the boyish pastimes and pursuits 
from the beginning. All these hare views, which they translate into 
action for the problematic benefit of their unfortunate offspring. And 
again, that poor dear mishandled Common-sense gets overlaid and 
smothered, and society counts one more bundle of failures, because 
sundry parents were of the number of the Yiewy Folk of the world. 
Some parents will not send their sons to school, and some will not 
keep their daughters at home. Some believe in moral suasion and 
abandon authority as a bugaboo of the past, and others pat the Shade 
of Solomon on the back, and hold to the rod os the best schoolmaster 
there is. Some moke education of more account than health or 
development, and some make the animal superior to the man. So they 
go on; all acting out their views, and all impervious to Teason and 
blind to results. The experience of others leaves them cold and 
unconvinced, and they take their parental responsibility so seriously 
oa to make it all askew. But then—there are their view's; and short 
of a thunderbolt heaven itself cannot destroy them. 

Another has news on marriage, the very antithesis of those waver- 
* n g lights which flicker through the pages of Sympnvuimta and are no 
more to be caught and held than the fires of St. Elmo or the lanthoni 
of our own hog-horn Jack. According to those cherishing these views, 
all the evils of society lie in the permanency of the marriage tie. 
Make that a mere cobweb to be tom asunder as soon as it has ceased 
to he pleasant, and suddenly constancy will he the order of the day— 
the burden of men’s desire w ill not he the bane of woman’s hearing— 
and the removable mistress will retain what the wife loses. Nor will 
the children suffer by the want of the family life when things an* 
different and liberty leads to licence. They will lie the children of 
the State; and the loving and unjust partiality of the home will he 
exchanged for the uniform treatment of a State-regulated seminary'. 
That is their view, and they set it forth with shrill cries here and more 
disastrous action there. ^ * 

Some have view's on the Lihour-market and the vexed questions of 
work and wages, capital and interest—views with which the fixed 
principles of Political Economy have nothing to do. Fixed prin-‘ 
ciples indeed, ore the Block Beasts of our Viewy Folk, wherever 
promulgated. In their world of fog and phantasms, of dissolving 
news and the omnipresence of the miraculous, anything that is fixed 
and final is something to make war against; and Political Economy 
comes in with the rest. That there should he any relation between 
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the state of the market and the ratio of wages seems tofoem an 
offence against humanity. A man’s individual rights over-ride 
general principle*--**, when he is entitled to demand^ra 
work, though the market may he overstocked with those thing! which 
axe all that he con produce, or when nothing is wanted of what he can 
do. Then the Viewy Folk wax eloquent and indignant, ^ ban the 
whole doctrine of demand and supply os a doctrine sent straight from 
the Bottomless Pit 

Views, generally called fads, have riddled one section of the 
politico! world through and through. Like the teredo, they hared 
into the planks of the great Ship of State, which they would have 
sunk five fathoms deep hod they not been stopped in time. For these 
men history has written her lessons in vain, and human nature is 
beyond the region of fixed laws. We are always on the point of 
producing a brand-new Man—as new as that wooden machine of the 
American life-transmitting fiasco. Passions, vices, instincts, weak¬ 
nesses, excesses, all of which have ruled the world—and necessitated 
the policeman—ever sinco the palceolithic Cain slew his weaker brother 
—all these will he swept into the abyss of the dead and done with 
if the faddists may but have their way, and if their views may prevail 
and take shape. From universal philanthropy as the result of uni¬ 
versal anarchy, to the reign of absolute justice as the result of 
absolute County Council power, we are met by schemes of government 
and administration, which the Yiewy Folk who have elaborated them 
give out as so many social panaceas warranted to heal all ills. So they 
may, in the Island of Laputa or in the Groves of Utopia; but in our 
poor, frail kind of life we want a few stouter sticks to lean on, and 
Views make but uncertain supports at the best. 

In morals one set of our Viewy Folk go greatty on the side of 
Counsels of Perfection. They think that we are capable of living on 
the top of the Andes, and that an admixture of the grosser atmosphere 
near the bosom of the Great Mother is only a fiction bom of 
familiarity and etliical laziness. We can all be saints if so w*e will, 
and we ought so to will. The passions we inherit, the temperament 
which clings as a Nessus’ shirt, close to our skin which it scorches as 
it clings, the result^ ns we are of education, environment, heredity 
and circumstance are hut as nonsense verses to the Yiewy Ones who 
hold to the doctrine of human perfectibility, if bo be that the will 
were set that way. Tho Ideal Standard and the Counsels of Perfec¬ 
tion are what they go in for; and when the weak-backed bend, and 
the weak-kneed totter, they come down with their whip, and sting 
what perhaps asks for soothing instead. It does not tell against their 
theory that they themselves fall short of that ideal standard by which 
those others ore measured. The man whose religion includes the 
Warship of Humanity in general, and of Womanhood in especial, is 
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not tShtfed to vilify some unhappy lady who lias laid herself open 
to his animadversions. He does not ask if what he sap he true—if 
what he flunks have solid foundation in fact. She has mode herself 
obnoxious to him on this aoooxmt, or that; and the rest is a foregone 
conclusion. For even philosophers can act on the old saying about 
Doctor Fell; and the obnoxious male has always a wife to share 
Us fide. 

Such as they are, then, these Viewy Folk are port dangerous, part 
uncomfortable, beings to deal with. They live in a moral, intellectual, 
and political cloud, self-evolved. In their world, imagination is of 
more account than experience, and hope takes the place of certainty. 
Unpractical in business matters, they lead their ooadjutors into holes; 
and they are of the kind who play false cards all through the game. 
Not from malice prepense, but from the belief they have that hearts 
not diamonds are trumps—and that queens can take aces. They ore 
always hunting after mares' nests, and always finding what they look 
far. With them phoenixes are as common as barndoor fund, and they 
believe in the future when men Audi grow wings beneath their 
shoulders and fly through the air like hirsute angels on a joumev. 
Nothing is too impracticable for their faith to accept—nothing too 
strange far their future to see realised. Their views are as a net cast 
over all the face of the earth and sky, and in it they catch both tliu 
possible and the impossible. Credulous and imaginative, their sworn 
enemy is reason—their deadliest assailant is logic. Commou-Bense 
disdains them, and sound argument, like Dr. Johnson, gores and 
tosses them over the hedge into the ditch beyond, lint they pick 
themselves up again, give themselves a shake, and go on as before; 
and when the sword of a heavy dragoon can cleave a cloud asunder, 
then will reason convince and argument prevail, and these foolish folk 
with views they cannot substantiate by common-sense, will he 
numbered with the sane. 


E. Lynn Linton. 



THE 8T0BY OF AN AMATEUR REVOLUTION. 

BY A JOHANSTESBTJBG BBSIDMT. 

* 

For some months dissatisfaotioil with the Boer Goveraotfftit fli* 
country has been growing from bad to worse. The absolute tefusal 
of the Volksraad to oonaider the grievances of the Uitlaador pecu¬ 
lation, in spite of many appeals and petitions, and the open challenge 
of some of the more extreme Boers to fight if we were not oontented, 
led us to the conclusion that nothing would be obtained by peaceful 
agitation. I will not go more fully into the political aspects of the 
case than to point out that the Uitlander population pay nine-tenths 
of the taxes and are out off from all “ say” in the government. They 
are practically debarred from the civil service and all government 
appointments. Eveiything used by them is heavily taxed, food¬ 
stuffs and every necessary included. Artioles never produced in the 
Transvaal, or only in the smallest quantity, are rated under the plea 
of protection, which absolutely fails to induce the Boer to attempt 
cither manufacture or production. The railway rates are enormous, 
the lines are blocked with traffic owing to the ignorance of an 
ignorant Hollander staff. Native labour, so important in the 
working of our mines, is rendered scarce and costly by harassing 
regulations and the insecurity of the roads. The condition of natives 
living on farms in the more out-of-the-way districts is little better 
than slavery. The Home Government seem to forget that these 
natives were handed back to Boer rule in 1881 on the distinct 
understanding that proper and just treatment should be meted out 
to them. The prisons ore a disgrace to a state calling itself civilised. 

On Saturday, the 21st of December, Mrs. B. and I went from our 
home at Roodepoort, a mining district ten miles from Johannesburg, 
to stay with some friends in Doomfontein, the largest suburb of 
Johannesburg. Our host was a German, and his wife a colonial. 
We went to the races in the afternoon. The quarterly race-meeting 
is always a great event. That day, however, rumours of conspiracies 
and coming ^rotfble had begun to spread, and one was as often 
asked for an opinion on the situation as on a racehorse. The 
question “ Do you know anything P ” did not apply to the Johannes- 
# burg Handicap. The next day, Sunday, I was asked what attitude 
I should take, and whether I would shoot if called upon. Naturally 
I first wanted to know more of what was going forward, and said I 
would give a straight answer in a day or so. On Monday the only 
talk of the street and the club was “ the situation.” Rumours of 
“recruiting,” “Maxim guns,” “rifles” were flying about like 
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squibs, ana. I began to think I had better send my wife and the 
maid away before trouble really came. We moved that afternoon 
to another house. Our host was an Englishman, and I found from 
him in conversation after dinner that he was in the thick of the plot, 
and was very anxious for me to join. He was to be in command of a 
company, and already some of my friends had joined it. The 
following day I had an interview with one of the military leaders, 
and asked his advice about my wife going away. This he strongly 
recommended, and I should probably have gained further useful 
information from him had we not been interrupted, and also I did 
not wish to press for more than was needful. Till then I had no 
notion that preparations were so far advanced, though I hod some 
idea that a movement was on foot. 

Wednesday, Christmas Day, instead of going to church and eating 
a great deal too much, as has been my custom for many years, w r e 
hurried out to Roodepoort. Having j>ocked up all we wanted and 
stowed away anything that was of value, we went back as quickly 
as we could to Johannesburg, as my wife intended to leave that night 
for the Cape. On our arrival, however, we found that a hitch had 
occurred, and that there was, therefore, no desperate hurry. We 
were able after this to eat a Christmas dinner, and to try to think 
we were very jolly. Turkey, plum-pudding, champagne, impending 
revolutions, and separation don’t mix on a hot summer’s evening, 60 
I don’t recommend them. There was racing again next day and 
more rumours. The Reform Committee, under the title of the 
National Union, a body which has been in existence for some years, 
issued a Manifesto, which set forth all the causes for dissatisfaction 
with the Government, and practically amounted to an ultimatum, 
while a meeting was called for January 6th, at which the people 
would be called upon to endorse the manifesto, and show the Pretoria 
officials that we intended to get our rights. The delay I have 
referred to was at least in part caused by the frightful block in 
goods traffic on the line. In October the Government had closed 
the drifts through the Vaal River in order to try und force all goods 
and produce to come in by the Netherlands Railway. Though they 
yielded to strong representations from the Colony qnd England, and 
threw the drifts open again in a few days, the nuselfief was done, 
and the block on the already overloaded railway became almost 
hopeless in the hands of an incompetent Boer staff. Unfortunately, 
too, a railway accident occurred in the Colony; for days packing- 4 
cases containing rifles were scattered on the Veldt, though, for¬ 
tunately, none were broken, so that discovery was avoided. In all, 
about 3,000 rifles, a moderate quantity of ammunition, and three 
Maxim guns hod been safely got through, but these were not nearly 
sufficient, and many more were to arrive before January 6th. The 
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way the customs officials were “ got at ” would probably be instruc¬ 
tive reading. Some cases were marked “ machinery,” some “ explo¬ 
sives,” some cartridge cases come through as “ plum pudding,” and 
were accordingly lined with that commodity. The Maxims, I 
believe, emerged from a huge cylinder labelled “ oil.” A quantity of 
rifles were carefully hidden under bags of coke, and were duly for¬ 
warded and off-loaded at the siding of one of our leading mines 
under the plea of “ Urgency.” 

On Friday, the 27th, my wife went to Natal, as her friends at the 
Cape were not able to have her. It was none too soon to go, as after 
Friday the already full trains became absolutely crammed with fugi¬ 
tives. I am glad to say very few men except Cornish miners left the 
country. These ran by the hundred, crowding into cattle vans or any¬ 
where else where they could find standing room. Women and children 
hod to take their seats in the morning in trains that did not leave till 
nearly midnight All sorts of old and dirty carriages were pressed 
into the service. One train I saw off on Saturday, the 28th, consisted 
of thirty-seven waggons, and must have had 1,000 people in it, many 
of them standing on the footboards. No joke to undertake a sixty 
hours’ journey to the Cape without a seat, or rammed into a carriage 
with about ten babies and children. The frightful accident on the 
Natal line, by which I think nearly forty people were killed and others 
injured, was one of the results of the panic. I myself saw the ill- 
fated train start and sent some letters to Durban by one of the pas¬ 
sengers who was hurt Several Netherlands carriages were put on the 
train; they are not fitted for the curves of the Natal line and must 
have caused the smash. 

I was told I should receive my rifle and some ammunition on Sun¬ 
day. They were brought round in a four-wheeled dog-cart with a 
good well, and as few people were about, it was very easy to take them 
into our houses. They were done up in straw and canvas. On 
Monday morning I went out to the mine to see how things were 
going on there. The men had realised by this time that a row was 
imminent, and were anxious to devise means far protecting the pro¬ 
perty and for obtaining rifles. A trolley was to go into town that 
evening to bring qpt any that could be got. I returned in the even¬ 
ing and did what I could to get them arms, but the authorities were 
not in a position to give out guns except to men who could come into 
# town. That evening news come in that Jameson had crossed the 
border and was marching on Johannesburg. All was excitement and 
bustle. The Committee were taken by surprise. They did not intend 
that any outside help should come in until a revolt in Johannesburg hod 
actually occurred, and I know that every endeavour was made between 
Christmas Day and the 29th to communicate with Dr. Jameson and 
inform him of the postponement of events, but no replies were 
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reoeived. As it wu^ the Committee had to act on the spur of the 
moment. Guns and ammunition were hastily run into the town from 
the Irene estate and other places during the night. Packing cases 
to be forced and arms distributed all in a hurry. Horses had to 
be brought in from different localities, saddles and bridles unpacked. 
In fact the night was one rush of preparations. 

Tuesday morning early (December 29th) I cleaned my rifle and 
made my preparations. Bought a belt, canvas bag, huge flask, &c. 
Then I went to the club to receive instructions. These were—to bo 
in Yon Brandis Square at 4.30 in the afternoon, equipped and ready 
to march. By this time all the regular police had been withdrawn, 
and men were going about rifle in hand to the different rendezvous. 
A word of praise is due to the officials for so promptly withdrawing 
the police. They undoubtedly saved useless bloodshed, os their 
numbers were too small to be effective. Shops began to close and 
many put up barricades. At 4.30 my company, about oO strong, 
paraded, and with about 120 others were addressed by the commander 
of our division. The windows of the houses and balconies were filled 
with spectators who cheered and waved handkerchiefs. Of course, we 
all felt very brave and warlike, as there was an encouraging absence 
of any enemy. One amusing incident was the arrival of Captain Yon 
Brandis, an old man and chief magistrate of the town. He insisted 
on talking to us, expressing a wish that he was a younger man that 
he might come out with us, and ended up by saying he hoped we should 
not make fools of ourselves. I rather think lie has the laugh of us 
just now. Most of us filled our pockets with biltong—dried buck or 
beef—a most sustaining food, and our flasks with whisky. Whisky, 
oddly enough, is considered indispensable by most South Africans. 
After about an hour we were dismissed till 7.30, so that we might 
have a chance of getting food, and I with several others adjourned to 
the dub, where we had dinner as soon as possible, and ate all we could 
as we did not quite know when the next chance of feeding would be. 
At a quarter-past seven we took up our " accoutrements” and marched 
off to Yon Brandis Square as if the world belonged to us. Arrived 
there we fell in and numbered. After a short pause, while other com¬ 
panies were falling in, we united, formed fours and ret off for Doorn- 
fantein hill. The crowd cheered us and we beguiled the two hours* 
march by singing songs. Nearing the top of the hill which com¬ 
mands the town we passed the contingents from the mines east o £ 
Johannesburg. At the Nazareth Home, a large and not quite finished 
building, we halted, were dismissed, and told we might sleep inside. 
A few minutes found some of us in a large lofty room capable of 
holding 100 or more. It was evidently the temporary carpenter’s 
shop, as there were lots of timber and shavings about. We hoped for 
a few minutes that we should have the place to ourselves, but, in a short 
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time, in tramped the mine contingent, quickly filling up our room, the 
passages and all the other rooms on the ground floor. 

The noise was awful and the language worse. Many of these men 
had marched over twenty miles that day and were loud in their com¬ 
plaints, though the commissariat waggons were being rapidly off¬ 
loaded outside. After a time they were served with food, but the 
noise was kept up till past one o’clock and was then succeeded by the 
best collection of snores and grunts it has ever been my fate to listen 
to. About twelve o’clock a few of us went outside as we could not 
sleep, and drank the new year in under the brilliant light of the South 
African moon. By-and-by we returned to our floor, but the snoring 
and grunting of scores of not very sweet-smelling men, the trampling 
of others in the passage, and the yelling of Kaffir mule-drivers out¬ 
side, did not allow of much sleep. Besides, the first night on the 
hard boards with only a mackintosh for a pillow, is not exactly com¬ 
fortable. At four o’clock a bugle sounded what was intended for 
reveille, and we turned out. Why so early I do not know, as there 
was nothing to do. One or two water taps served for washing pur¬ 
poses, and were much patronised. Between six and seven a good 
Samaritan turned up from a neighbouring house with “ boys ” carry¬ 
ing huge jugs of coffeo which they dispensed to all around. Very 
refreshing it was, though as a rule I hate early coffee. We then 
paraded, and pickets were told off. By eight o'clock rations of coffee, 
tea, bully beef, and bread were served out, and we soon formed messes 
and had breakfast. After the first day the commissariat was really 
excellently managed and all sorts of food provided. About eleven I 
was told off on picket duty and was very glad to get outside the camp, 
as several rifles had been let off in unpleasant proximity by enthusi¬ 
astic recruits, in a vain endeavour to improve their knowledge of Lee- 
Metfords. By nightfall things were more ship-shape, and quarters 
were allotted to us at the end of a long passage, about ten feet wide, 
so that when we lay down there was a considerable mixing up of legs. 
One man whose “ bed ” was next to mine wus very energetic in his 
endeavours to make himself comfortable. After a prolonged absence 
he reappeared with a brick and a piece of wall-paper. The brick was 
to be a pillow* tM paper did service as a blanket. He retired to 
roost triumphantly half an hour before we did. Presently I arrived 
from a foraging expedition with a glass of whisky and water and a 
• crust of bread, and proceeded to step over him to get to my nook. 
He sprang up very indignant, and abused me soundly for scattering 
bread-crumbs in his bed. That crumb story, of course, well embel¬ 
lished, is still going round, and I don’t think he will easily forget it. 
Night pickets and guards were posted, and many yams are told of 
the false alarms they spread. One man was certain the Boers were 
coming. He had seen large bodies of them approaching. Tho 
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Boers resolved themselves into a plantation of gum-trees waving in 
the wind. 

Besides our own camp of one thousand men, there was one at Holien- 
heim in a commanding position, and another farther west at Auck¬ 
land Park. The town was policed by a body of men under Trimble, 
late head of the detective department, who was deposed about two 
months ago because he was not a burgher. Bodies of horsemen under 
Bettington and others were constantly patrolling the town and neigh¬ 
bourhood. Large corps of Australians, Scotchmen and Irishmen were 
also formed, but unfortunately there was not sufficient ammunition. 
Shops were barricaded and business at a standstill. Huge crowds 
doily collected round the Reform Committee offices, waiting for news 
of Jameson and the movements of the Boers. Forage, mealies, &c., 
went up to famine prices, in spite of the large stocks known to be in 
the place. The nest day, Thursday, the 2nd, we did some drilling, 
and about 9.30 I was instructed to get the children and Sisters out of 
the Home, and send them on trolleys into town. They hod all 
retired to the upper floors on our first arrival. With the assistance 
of another man I hod just got two trolleys covered with mattresses 
and about forty children with two or three Sisters on them, when an 
order came to fall in. Back into the upper rooms they had all to be 
bundled, while the trenches dug round die building on the previous 
day were lined. My company was first put in the building to man 
loop-holes, but most of us were soon moved out to the trenches, where 
we remained in a blazing sun for some hours. The alarm was a 
false one, and was probably caused by parties of Boers being sighted 
in the distance moving towards Krugersdorp. At no time did they 
really contemplate attacking our positions, as the armistice, pending 
the arrival of Sir Hercules Robinson in Pretoria, was already arranged. 
In the afternoon I did four hours’ picket duty. We had strict orders 
not to return the fire of any enemy should one appear. 

Rumour at this time ran absolutely mad. We heard that the 
Government was prepared to give us everything we wanted. Indeed, 
for the first day or two, I believe this was practically the case, as the 
Government hod information to the effect that we had twelve Maxim 
guns instead of only three, and about twenty thousand rifles, whereas 
we had but three thousand, if so many. At that tifee they had not 
succeeded in stopping Jameson. The reports came in of a battle 
near Potchefstroom, in which Jameson hod defeated the Boers with a 
loss of about three hundred men. Five minutes later we would be* 
told that he was near Krugersdorf, then at Randfontein fighting hard. 
Half an hour later he was close to Johannesburg, and was expeoted 
in half an hour. Sir John Willoughby was killed one moment and 
revived the next, and so on. The Reform Committee agreed to an 
armistice on the 1st, the fact being that they were not sufficiently 
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strong to take the initiative. They have been blamed lor not seizing 
the gaol, which commands the town, as well as the position which we 
occupied at the Nazareth Home; also for not blowing up the railway 
and taking possession of the telegraph offices, and above all, for not send¬ 
ing assistance to the Doctor; but it must be remembered that through 
force of circumstances they were weak, and that if we were to secure 
the sympathy of the British Government and the outside world, it was 
imperative to be very careful how we acted. The prompt action of the 
Imperial authorities in attempting to recall Jameson, and ordering all 
British subjects to refrain from assisting him, must have had due effect 
on their decisions. No one seriously doubted that Jameson would 
get through safely, as we did not think that the Boers would have time 
to muster so strongly, and it was hoped that his arrival would be the 
signal for a surrender on the port of the Government. When the news 
of his capture was confirmed, most of us could scarcely accept it. We 
believed that he must have surrendered to the Queen’s proclamation 
or something of that sort. 

ITp to the time when he reached Doomkop his loss hod not been 
severe, and it seems probable, from observations made on that ground, 
that he could even then have retired from the trap laid for him. But 
riien and hones must have been thoroughly fagged by their long march 
and about thirty hours' almost continuous fighting. It is evident that 
he either moved on to the rough country near Krugersdorp, in the 
expectation of meeting relief from Johannesburg, or else was ignorant 
of the country', both there and at Doomkop, some eight miles S.E.. 
Ilis guides were either treacherous or incompetent. By keeping- 
further south and coming in on the Kimberley road, I cannot but 
think that he would have come through without much loss. Doomkop* 
is the last bit of really rough country he would have encountered, and 
any one could have avoided it who was well acquainted with the district 
But these are considerations for military men, not for amateur' 
revolutionists. 

On Friday, the 3rd, most of the mine contingents were disarmed 
and sent back to their various homes to resume work. This was a. 
good move, as there were numbers of volunteers in the town who were- 
better suited for usigg guns, but who were totally unarmed. I do- 
not wish to say anything against the miners and mechanics who so* 
readily turned out; but it was impossible that the majority of them 
should be accustomed to firearms. Their discipline in camp was good, 

> and their coming out an excellent demonstration of earnestness. 

Enormous stores of provision had been accumulated by the Beform 
leaders, and also forage for the horses and oattle. The oommissariat 
was well managed, though there was a little trouble at first Positions 
for defending the town had been carefully surveyed. The MVnrim 
guns were well placed, two being taken up to the Nazareth Home 
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andone at Hohenheim. During the week when Johannesburg was 
under arms I may truthfully say there was less crime and less drunk¬ 
enness than has ever been known. There were a few oases of store 
looting by Kaffirs, but as most of these low-dass Kaffir stores are the 
channe l of the illicit drink trade, I do not think their destruction 
altogether a misfortune. We remained in the camp till the following 
Tuesday, January 7th, some of us getting leave every day to go into 
the town, which meant a bath and change. We all helped more or 
less in cooking, but for the lost two days had a coolie. We kept our 
spirits up in spite of the rather depressing probability of it all proving 
a fiasco. Wild-cat stories of all sorts were flying about, but trust¬ 
worthy information was difficult to obtain. 

The High Commissioner had arrived in Pretoria on Saturday night, 
but negotiations were not begun before Monday, as the Boer abso¬ 
lutely refuses to attend to business on a Sunday. It was known that 
we were surrounded by large numbers of Boers, but they kept 
some distance off. On Monday, the Gth, it was rumoured that we 
should have to lay down our arms in order to save the lives of Jameson 
.and his men. Tliis proved to be true on Tuesday, and though many 
•of us felt much more inclined to fight it out, it had become generally 
known that we were very short of arms and ammunition, and very 
little difficulty was experienced in carrying out the order of the 
Beform Committee. I was in Johannesburg on Tuesday morning, 
and stayed to hear Sir Jacobus de Wet and Sir Sidney Shippard 
address the people from the balcony of the club. The crowd was 
enormous, and naturally very excited. The speeches, asking the 
townspeople to give up their arms and to remain quiet, in order to 
save Jameson, were not good; but as the majority of the audience liad 
no aims to lay down, it, ]>erhaps, (lid not much matter. 

When I got back to Nazareth Home the camp was already broken 
up. On the evening of the next day the jiolice began arresting the 
Beform leaders. They surrounded the club wliile we were at dinner, 
•and at first none of us knew r who would be taken and who would be 
3 eft; so we ordered coffee and large cigars, and awaited events. It 
.soon became evident tliat few besides the actual committee were 
44 wanted,” and I think a good many of us sighed with relief, though 
the next day wo all pretended to be insulted by the fact that we were 
not considered big enough game to be noticed by the Government. 
For some days the authorities did not think that sufficient arms were 
surrendered, and investigate! mines, houses, and stores. Some annoy¬ 
ance was also given by the Boers searching people travelling on the 
roads, and making themselves objectionable; but on the whole I think 
they behaved wonderfully well. 



SOME FALLACIES ABOUT TST,llT 

Much confusion is caused in discussing the Turkish question by a 
number of current fallacies, some of which are only harmless inaccu¬ 
racies, but others distinctly mischievous. Chief among the latter 
is the ascription of the title of “ Khalif ” to the Sultan of Turkey. 
English writers who have not studied the law and doctrines of Ialftm 
may perhaps be excused for falling into this error; but that Musul- 
man writers should be bo inaocurate—Musulman writers too, who set 
up among us as expounders and teachers of their religion—is some¬ 
what surprising. Yet so it is. The error pervades the recent polemic 
of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali and the ponderous articles of the gentle¬ 
man who bears the name of ltafiuddin Ahmad, and of whom I shall 
have something more to Bay presently. Now the simple truth is that 
the Sultan does not possess a particle of right to the Khalifate, and 
is in no sense Commander of the Faithful. In the long catalogue of 
the Sultan’s high-sounding titles there is no legal place for that of 
Khalif, the qualifications for which are plain and indisputable 
tiiroughout the length and breadth of the Moliamedan world. Hem 
they are. The Khalif must be of the male sex; an adult; a sane 
person; a free man; a learned dime; a powerful ruler; a just person 
and one of the Koreish— i.c. Mohamed’s—tribe; not succeeding by 
hereditary right, but freely elected. All Mohamedans agree in 
this; but the Shiahs; who occupy Persia, and of whom there are 
several millions in India, restrict the Khalifate not only to Mbha- 
mert’s tribe, but to Mohamed’s descendants. 

After the death of the first five Khalifs who, from their connection 
with Mohamed, occupied a pre-eminent position in the Mohamedan 
world, the Khalifate passed by election successively to the dynasties 
of the Ommiades and Abbasidos. In A.n. 1258, the temporal power 
of the Khalifs was overthrown by Hulakon Khan, son of Jenghia 
Khan; but the spiritual power still remained with the Abbaside 
Khalifs, who removed the seat of their spiritual empire to Cairo, and 
were there acknowledged by the Musulman world as Commanders of 
the Faithful. In 1517 Selim I., Sultan of Turkey, conquered Egypt, 
put its Mameluke sovereign to death, and declared that the titular 
^bbaside Khalif in Cairo ceded his title to him. A manifest false¬ 
hood, for the Khalifate can neither be bequeathed nor inherited. 
There is no question among Mohamelan authorities that it is 
always and neoessnrily elective. Even assuming the legitimacy 
of the present Sultan, he has thus no claim whatever to the Khalifate. 
He is not even on Arab, much less a Koreishite, and he holds his 
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tJuSfc/by hereditary succession, not by election—two disabilities 
either of which disqualifies him absolutely for the offiie of Khalif. 
Nor have the Sultans of Turkey ever been acknowledged as Khalifa 
out of their own empire. One test proof of this is the Kubbah or 
Friday service in the mosques. Prayer is there offered for the ruler 
of the country where the mosque is: in Afghanistan for the Amir; 
in Morocco for the Emperor; as it was in India for the Emperor of 
Delhi till we put an end to the Mogul dynasty. The Amir of 
Afghanistan would order to execution any mollah in his dominion 
who dared to offer prayer for the Sultan of Turkey, for he would 
rightly regard it as constructive sedition. I am told that since the 
Mutiny prayer is occasionally offered in Indian mosques for the 
Sultan ; but it is distinctly illegal and disloyal, though the British 
authorities may think it too tririal an offence to be noticed. 

This proves that the Sultan is not acknowledged as Khalif out of 
his own dominions; nor is he acknowledged ns Khalif even there 
except by sycophants. And although Abdul Hamid II. has furtively 
angled for tho title and posed sometimes as Khalif. he lias not dared 
to make a formal claim to it, knowing that it would probablj’ draw 
upon him a decree of deposition from the doctors of Mecca, and 
probably from the Ulema throughout the Mnhamcdnn world. The 
sooner the Musulmans of India therefore understand that they have 
no more to do with the Sultan of Turkey than an Englishman has 
to do with the Emperor of Germany or an Italian with the Tsar of 
Russia, the better for all parties concemod. Any overt exhibition 
of sympathy on their part with a foreign Sovereign, who has trampled 
under foot his treaty engagements with Euro|ie in general and 
England in particular, would be more unbecoming—to use a mild 
expression—than a similar exhibition of sympathy with the Kaiser, 
after the Kruger telegram, on the part of Her Majesty's Dutch sub¬ 
jects at the Cape. The Mogul Emperors would have made a qieedy 
end of any of their subjects who ventured to show symqiathy for any 
Ottoman Sultan with whom they had a quarrel. It is time to scotch 
this legend about the Sultan’s Khalifdte, for it is charged with poten¬ 
tial mischief, suggesting, as it does, a divided allegiance on tho i»art 
of Her Majesty’s Musulman subjects, and giving the Sultan a right 
to proclaim a holy war against our rule in Iif-Jio. Let our Indian 
Musulmans understand that by Musulman law the Sultan lms just ns 
much right to their allegiance as tho Bey of Tunis, neither more nor 
less. The Khalifate has been extinct for some three hundred years, and 
if it is to be rerived, it must bo by election and in the jierson of an 
Arab of the Koreish tribe. That is one formidable wea]>on which 
England could weld against Abdul Hamid. A quiet hint that 
England would not be sorry if the Shereef of Mecca wore proclaimed 
Khalif would bring the tyrant of Yildiz Kiosk to his senses. The 
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Shereef, being not only a Koreishite, but a descendant of the Prophet 
in addition, would unite the suffrages of both Shias and Sunni, who 
divide the Mohamedan world between them. This may, perhaps, be 
the game that Mourad Bey has begun to play in Egypt; and if so, 
his threat to get the Sultan deposed through the powerful intervention 
of the Ulema of El Azhar, the most famous and most influential 
university in the Mohamedan world, may well make the Sultan 
tremble. A Petya of detrition from that university and from the 
doctors of Mecca combined would probably make an end of the 
Ottoman dynasty. And this is what Mourad Bey seems to be 
aiming at. His pamphlet 1 shows him to be an able and a determined 
man. 

Closely allied with the mischievous myth ubout the Sultan’s 
Khalifato is tho nonsense which one sometimes reads about the 
Ulema. I don’t know who Professor Salmone is, and I do not doubt 
his learning on subjects which he has really studied. But most 
assuredly Isldm is not one of them. In an article in the Nineteenth 
Century of last May, Professor Salmone says: “ Tho entire power of 
the Sultans of Turkey rests upon their holding the high office of 
Khalif of the Islamic world, or Vicegerent of the Prophet Muhamed 
on earth.” The reader now knows how erroneous that statement is. 
But it is an error which Professor Salmone shares with many persons 
who ought to know better. The Professor’s error about the Ulema is, 
however, as far as i know, exclusively liis own. He describes the 
Ulema, with some truth, as “the real rulers of Turkey,” and his 
opinion is that they are a sort of college of Isl&mic cardinals whom 
his imaginary Khalif creates, and by whom he is indirectly ruled. 
Here are liis words:— 

“ Actual control of all affaire, internal or external, is in tho hands of a body 
of unscrupulous adventurers, who livo at, or have easy access to, the Imperial 
Palace ; and these are tho ullemahs, or so-called high-priests, of Isllm, attached 
to tho throne of the Osmanlis. They have gradually augmented in numbers 
and in power, and tho present Sultan himself has made great additions to them 
—not, bo it understood, through choice, but by constraint. Abdul Hamid was 
made Khalif and Murad deposed through the machinations of some of theBO 
so-called 1 direct desc^pdqjrts of tho Prophet.’ ” 

The sheikh, from whom the Professor appears to have got his 
information in the course of a visit to Constantinople, evidently 
s anfused himself by hoaxing his visitor. In the first place, there is no 
such word as “ ullemahs.” The word is “ ulema ”; or, to be quite 
accurate, “ ulama.” It is a plural word, of which the angular is 
“ alim” (“ one who knows,” “ a scholar”). Next, the Ulema are not 
“ adventurers,” although, in common with other professions, there are 

(1) U IWau de lVdiz et l* 8Mm tort* U ViritM Jfr/ fOrimt. Par Mourad Bay 
Aude n Commimaire pris la Detfce Publique Ottoman. 
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doubtless adventurers among them. Thirdly, “the present Sultan 
has” not “made great,” or any “additions to them”; nor is it in his 
province to do so; still less has he done this “not through choice, hut 
by constraint.” And it is positively comical to be told that the Ulema 
cl a im to be “ direct descendants of the Prophet .” 1 

Who, then, are the Ulema ? They are the ecclesiastico-judicial 
hierarchy of Id&rn, the guardians and interpreters of law and religion 
throughout the realm of Isl&m. For in Isl&rn Church and State, law 
and religion, are one; and both are under the jurisdiction of the 
Ulema. They appoint the judges as well ns the ministers of religion; 
and they are an enormously wealthy corporation. Sir W. Hunter, a 
good authority, says that when we supplanted Mohamedan rule in 
India a fourth port of the land belonged to the Ulema. I believe I do 
net exaggerate in saying that two-thirds of the land of Turkey 
belongs to them directly or indirectly. Yacouf—that is, mosque— 
property is exempt from taxation. The consequence is that a large 
number of Musulman landlords in Turkey have mortgaged their 
properties to the mosques to escape taxation. The nominal proprietor 
is the mosque, and the real proprietor is allowed a stipulated income, 
while the land becomes free from taxation. It seldom happens that the 
proprietor can get back his property. The Ulema have thus an interest 
in preventing all reforms, and their power is invincible to any force 
short of external coercion. For no political act of the Sultan is valid 
in law until it has received the Fetva, or papal bull, of the Rheikh-ul- 
IslAm, chief of the Ulema in Turkey, and in former days known os the 
Grand Mufti. 

The Ulema have thus acquired and enjoy the right of sharing with 
the sovereign the direct exercise of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers. And they owe their practically irresistible sway to 
the extinction of the Khalifate. The Khalils, in order to ensure the 
prompt obedience of their subjects, were accustomed to give to the 
principal acts of their government the sanction of religion by affixing 
to their decrees the sacred seal, which assured to the true believers, 
acting under it in case of war, the glory of supporting their faith if 
triumphant, or the palm of martyrdom in eas^of death. The Otto¬ 
man Sultans—not daring openly to assume the tfcle and functions of 
Khalif, or dispense, on the other hand, with the sanctions of religion 
—were obliged to seek the aid of the Ulema, and the Fetva of the 
Grand Mufti obtained in this way co-ordinate power with the Sultdh’a , 

(1) In a subsequent article Professor Salmone says that he does not agree with me in 
thinking that the Mohamedan religion has anything to do with the intolerance and 
oahariam of Musulman countries at the present day. And he challenges me to 
m 7 opinion with the flourishing condition of Arabia under Musulman rule iu 
bygone days. I have anticipated his challenge in my article on “ Isldm’* in the 
Quarterly Beview, and in other writings. But Professor Salmone seems to be one of those 
critics who sometimes criticise authors from hearsay, and not from acquaintance with 
their writings. # 
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decree, and was, indeed, superior to it in a sense, sinoe the Fetva is 
necessary to legalise the Sultan’s acts. He cannot make peace or war,, 
or even accept a declaration of war, without the Sheikh-ul-IslAni’s 
Fetva. This practically paramount authority of the XJlema in Turkey 
has become a fundamental law of the Empire. It was a Fetva from 
the Sheikh-ul-Id&m that hurled the present Sulton’B unde and brother 
from the throne. 

I have sometimes read and been occasionally told by admirers of 
the present Sultan, that he is on excellent husband and father, livings 
with only one wife. I am sorry to dispel a pleasing delusion, but 
the truth is that the Sultan has a crowd of concubines but not a wife- 
among them. An ordinary Musulman is permitted by the Korftn tp- 
have any number of concubines but only four wives at one time, 
whom, however, he may divorce os often as he likes. But the Sultan, 
while enjoying the right of unlimited concubinage, is forbidden to 
marry. This has been a maxim of State, obeyed by successive 
Sultans, from the time of Bayazet I., who was conquered by Tomar- 
lane, and captured together with his harem. The victor put his cap¬ 
tive into a cage, and dishonoured his favourite wife, Despina, before 
his eyes. To obviate the possibility of such dishonour in future, it 
was made a rule that the Sultan’s harem should consist only of daves, 
the dishonour of whom would not affect their master. A slave gains 
her freedom in giving birth to a son, and the Sultan's mother on her 
son’s accession receives the title of Sultan Yalide, ■which I have some¬ 
times seen written in well-informed newspapers as Sultana Yalide, as 
if the title meant wife instead of mother of the Sultan. 

If the British public were better acquainted with the history and 
doctrines of Isl&m I should not think it necessary to notice Mr. Ba- 
fluddin’s article in the Fortxiohti.y Bkvikw of January. Without 
the cleverness and lawyer’s craft of Mr. Ameer Ali, Mr. Ahmad is. 
even more irrelevant and inaccurate. The truth seems to be that 
where the doctrines and principles of IslAm ore in question, or the 
character of the Prophet, Mohamedan apologists are incapable of 
reasoning. Forbidden to exercise their reason on the Kor&n, or the 
ctaracter of Mohamed, or the Traditions, the critical faculty has be¬ 
come atrophied ip them on subjects which are taboo in their religion; 
and they appear absolutely unable to see the point in dispute. Fair 
criticism on the doctrines and history of their religion or on the 
character of its founder ore regarded as deadly personal insults, instead 
of being met by fair argument. As Sir W. Muir truly observes:— 

“To the combination, or rather the unity, of the spiritual and political 
elements in the unvarying types of Mohamedan government must be attributed 
that utter absenco of candid and free investigation into the origin and truth of 
Ld&m, which so painfully characterizes the Moslem mind even to the present 
day. The faculty of criticism has boon annihilated by the sword.” 1 

a) Lift of Mohme new edition, p. 575. 
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SuSi a temper is impervious to reasoning. The Russians at 
Sebastopol discovered that sandbags made the best rampart against 
bombardment. Cannon bolls could neither penetrate nor splinter 
them by concussion. They yielded to the impact till it had spent its 
force, and then bulged out again as if they had never been hit. These 
apologists of Isl&m are controversial sandbags. It is impossible to 
make on impression on them. You refute them ovjr and over again; 
but they come back with the same fallacies and irrelevancies and 
historical blunders, and calmly challenge you to answer them. This 
sort of controversy becomes wearisome, especially when your opfio- 
nents lose their tempers, and, instead of arguing their case like gentle¬ 
men, if not like logicians, bespatter you with personal abuse. I have 
in two previous numbers of this Review furnished copious examples 
of Mr. Ameer Ali’s peculiar style of controversy. Let one example 
suffice of the way in which Iris admirer and disciple thinks it becoming 
to criticise a writer who made no reference to him at all. I said that 
“ it was immediately after the Crimean War that the Musulmans of 
India organized their Mutiny ”—an historical truism, I shoidd have 
thought. But Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmad first culls it a daring asser¬ 
tion,” and then declares: “ that statement is the worst example of 
presumptuous mendacity I have ever seen.” What can he mean Y 
Was not the Treaty of Paris signed in 1806 Y And did not the 
Mutiny break out in 18*37? Or does this paragon of Musulman 
courtesy mean to deny that Musulmans were engaged in organizing 
the Mutiny ? The following extract from the work of one of the 
most distinguished of our public men, who knows much more about 
India than Mr. Ahmad knows about Islam, will perhaps improve my 
censor’s knowledge, if not his manners. Writing about the Mohamo- 
dan College of Calcutta, Sir W. Hunter says:— 

“ During morn than ninety yours the chapter** on Holy War [in the Kor&n] 
against the Infidel have boon the favourite studios of the pla<*o; and up to 1868 
or 1869—1 forget the exact date—examination questions wore regularly given 
in this Doctrine of Rebellion. A mosque of fanaticism flourishes almost within 
the shadow of the College, and the students frequent tlw rebel places of worship 
throughout Calcutta. The pn*sent head master is tin* son of one of the leading 
doctors whom the Mutiny of 18.77 brought to the front, and who expiated his 
crimc*s by transportation for life to an island in the IndfLt Qcean. The library 
of the learned traitor, after being confiscated by Government, is now lodged in 
the Calcutta College. Within the lost fow months 1 the resident professor hail 
to turn out of the grounds a wandering Arab who camo to ‘ preach religion/ or, 
in other words, the doctrines which have <*ost us throe frontier ware, and sproaa 
a network of conspiracy over the Empire/ 1 * 

Mr. Rafiuddin contradicts ine rudely for saying that “ the Jihad 
Faiz or Holy War against infidels is of perpetual obligation till the 


(1) Published in 1870. 


(2) The Indian Uutulmant, pp. 204*5. 
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lost infidel has been converted or slain; or, if a Jew, Christian, or 
Magian, till he is made tributary.” That is the plain meaning of the 
Kor&n, and of the Hcduya and 3ftiftika. But instead of wasting 
space in exposing my censor’s shallow sophistry, I will again quote 
the high anthority of Sir W. Hunter:— 

“ The plain meaning of the Kor&n is that the followers of Islftm shall reduce 
the whole earth to obedience, giving to the conquered the choice of conversion, 
of a submission almost amounting to slavery, or of death.” 1 

The repeated assertions of Messrs. Ameer Ali and liofiuddin 
Ahmad, that the wars of Isl&m have always been in self-defence, are 
simply grotesque in the light of history. But history does not exist 
for these gentlemen. They close their eyes and ears against all facts, 
however well attested, which do not square with their own pre¬ 
conceived notions of the character of their Prophet and the history of 
his theocratic polity. Since my two traducers will insist on my 
being an exceptionally bigoted assailant of Islam, I will quote one 
or two more authorities, whom I could multiply ad libitum. Sir 
W. Muir summarises as follows the fruits of Islam:— 

“First—polygumy. Divorce and slavery arc maintained and perpetuated; 
striking at the root of public morals, poisoning domestic life, and disorganizing 
society. Second: freedom of thought and private judgment in religion are 
crushed and annihilated. The sword still is and must remain the inevitable 
penalty for the renunciation of lslfim. Toleration is unknown. Third: a barrier 
has been interposed against the reception of Christianity. They labour under a 
miserable delusion who sup]x)se that Mohamedanisro paves the way for a purer 
faith. No system could have been devised with more consummate skill for 
shutting out tlio nations, ovor which it has sway, from the light of truth. . . . 
The sword of Mohnmed and the Koriin are the most stubborn enemies of civili¬ 
sation, liberty, and truth, which the world has yet seen.” 

Again, regarding the degeneration of Mohamed’s character as lie 
rose to power:— 

“The reader will observe that simultaneously with the anxious desire to 
extinguish idolatry and to promote religion and virtue in the world, there was 
fostered by the Prophet, in his own hourt, a licentious self-indulgence; till in 
the end, assuming to l>e the favourite of Hoaven, ho justified himself by 
' revolutions 1 from God in flagrant breaches of morality. He will remark that, 
while Mohamed cheri^ed a kind and tender disposition, ... he could yet take 
pleasure in cruel afld perfidious assassination, could gloat over the massacre of 
an entire [Jewish] tribe, and savagely consign the innocent babe to the flames 
of hell”* 

• Barthelemy St. Hilaire, who lias suid all that it is possible, without 
gross violation of truth, to say on behalf of Mohamed, is constrained 
to admit the unrestrained sensuality of the Prophet. 8 

Gibbon has not usually been considered a bigot in favour of 

(1) Th$ Indian Mtuulmana, p. 115. (2) Life of Mohamet, new edition, p. 535. 

(3) 11 11 s’ahandonna sans meson 5 ses passions .”—Mnhmtt §t h Cord*, p. 171. 
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Christianity, at which, indeed, he has aimed more than one poisoned 
arrow from the armoury oi Isl&m. Yet this is what Oibhon says 

“ The use of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, were often subser¬ 
vient to tbe propagation of the faith; and Mohamed commanded or approved 
the assassination of the Jews and idolaters who had escaped from the field of 
battle. By the repetition of such acts the character of Mohamed must have 
been gradually stained. . . . Of bis last years ambition was the ruling passion: 
and a politician will suspect that he secretly smiled (the victorious impostor!) at 
the enthusiasm of his youth and the credulity of his proselytes.'* 1 

We have in Slatin Pasha’s description of the moral degeneration of 
the late Mahdi, as he gradually mounted to power and affluence, an 
illustration of the similar transformation through which the character 
of Mohamed passed from genuine enthusiasm and missionary zeal to 
the unbridled self-indulgence, perfidy, and cruelty of an Oriental 
despot. Of course Bafiuddin trots out Mohomed’s apocryphal “ Charter 
of Toleration to Christians,” said to have been found in a monastery 
on Mount Carmel. My answer is twofold. First: there is no proof, 
which can stand a moment’s scrutiny, that the document is genuine. 
The Turks have pronounced it spuriou> whenever it lias been quoted 
against their intolerant polity. 2 Secondly: even if genuine, it would 
only show—what no one disputes—that while Mohamed was weak, 
and scheming for power, he made repeated offers both to Jews and 
Christians of amity and alliance. It is equally unquestionable that 
he became an intolerant and unscrupulous despot when lie was in a 
position to follow his instincts. Put I have a question to ask Mr. 
Bafiuddin Ahmad on this subject. In a letter to the Tune*, dated 
December 18th, 1894, he criticises my statements as to the prousions 
of the sacred law of Islfim, and says:— 

“The fourth point of Mr. MacToll—\iz., that a Chrir-tiiui is bound to give 
gratuitous hospitality, for three days in succession, to Musulinnns under their 
sacred law—is so absurd and groundless that I shall not insult the intelligence 
of your readers by any serious refutation of the Name.** 

Very good. But “ Mohamed’s Charter,” to which this gentleman 
now refers so triumphantly, su}s :— 

“ To any Musulman and his beasts they [Christians^ shill give three days* 
entertainment, with variety of meat; and, moreover, sliall endeavour to defend 
them from all misfortune and trouble.” 

It follows, either that Mr. Bafiuddin Ahmad has never read th<J 
document to which he appeals so glibly, or that he has deliberately 
falsified it Let him make his choice. Meanwhile, I give him the 
benefit of the doubt and credit him with the most ingenuous 

(1) Milmsa’s edition, voL v. f pp. 64—6. 

(2; See Itic&ut’s Eutory of the Ottoman Empire, p. 183. 
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ignorance. The provisions of the sacred law which govern the 
relations of Musulmans to non-Mnsulmans do not How exist in 
India, and—assuming Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmad’s veracity’, which I 
gladly do—it is quite evident that he knows next to nothing about 
the subject. The foundation of the sacred law, as it affects non- 
Musulmans, is Khalif Omar’s Amdn to the Christians of Jerusalem 
on the surrender of the Holy City. One of the articles of that 
Amdn says:— 

“If any Musulman should be upon a journey they [Christians] «hftll be 
obliged to entertain him gratis for the space of three days.” 

Has Mr. Ahmad ever read Omar’s Amdn ? Or does he know 
that it is an irrevocable part of the sacred law, second only to the 
Koran in its unrepealable obligation ? 

But anxious os I am to save my censor’s honesty at the expense 
of his knowledge, he has made it impossible for me to do it in all 
cases: for instance, in the matter Dar-ut-Harb and Dar-ut-IsMm. The 
latter means all countries under Musulman rule: the former the rest 
of mankind; hence the name, which means the country of strife or 
war, because the normal relation of Isl&m to the rest of mankind is a 
relation of chronic war. A few years ago it became a question 
among a powerful party of Musulmans in India whether that 
country' was Dar-trf-Harb or Dar-uf-Isffim. If the former, the Indian 
Musulmans were bound by their religion to rise in revolt against 
British rule. The matter was at last referred to the Law Doctors 
of Mecca and Northern India, the heads of the tliree great Musul¬ 
man sects; and the decision was that India was Dar-nl-Isldm so 
long as the Musulmans were allowed to practise the purely religious 
and ceremonial part of their religion; and therefore the obligation 
of waging the Holy War did not apply to India. Mr. Rafiuddin 
Ahmad quotes only one Fetva, adding : “ The Muftis of two other 
sects have given a similar Fetva.” He takes care, however, not to 
quote the Fetva of the Law Doctors of Northern India, which gives 
the important reason why the Holy War must not be waged in 
India. It must not bo waged because “ it is necessary that there should 
he a probability of rictory and glory to the Indians . If there he no such 
probability the Jihad [ Holy ir<7/*] is unlawful. ” But India is a 
country “ f there the JUohamedan subjects have no strength and means to 
# fight frith their rulers; on the contrary , there is every chance of the 
tear, if waged, ending with a defeat , and thereby causing an indignity to 
Islam.” 

I should have thought that the lesson which I had taught 
Mr. Ameer Ali might have warned his disciple not to try his 

prentice hand ” on my presumed ignorance. 

like Mr. Ameer Ali, Mr. Bafluddin Ahmad tries to belittle “ the 
author of the Heddya” as a “ jurisconsult of not many partB.” Bettor 
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authorities than this critic hold a very different opinion; but the 
point is entirely irrelevant, for the HMya is not on original work, 
but a digest of Musulman laws, like Btackstone’s Commentaries, or 
Gibson’s Codex. The opinions and learning of the compiler, therefore, 
ore of no consequence. The point is that the Jledaya has been and 
is regarded in India, by Musulmans and Englishmen alike, “ as of 
canonical authority, and uniting in an eminent degree all the qualities 
required” 1 in a code of Musulman laws. Mr. Itafiuddiu Alimud 
liails from the Middle Temple. He knows, therefore, that the 
ffet fit i/a is the text-book in which all students of the Inns of Court, 
whether English or Indian, who are qualifying for practice at the 
Indian Bar, are obliged to pass. In plain language, lie and Mr. 
Ameer Ali are trying to throw dust in the eyes of the British public 
in depreciating the Jledaya. 

I must expose one more ignoratio clench i in which these two gentle¬ 
men persist. They go on quoting against me obscure writers on 
Musulman law whom they laud os enlightened and progressive. But 
it is not a question of an enlightened writer here and there—assum¬ 
ing the fact for argument’s sake—but of the accepted code which 
governs the Courts; and I repeat that the two codes of Musulman 
law everywhere ore the Mutteka and the Hed&ya. Moreover, I hate 
never contended that even' law and regulation in these codes belongs 
to the domain of sacred law, and is, therefore, unrepeatable. What I 
have said is that the taws iu those two codes which regulate the mutual 
relations of JUusulmans and non-2Fu*uhnan* belong to the domain of 
sacred taw, and are, therefore, unrepeatable. No orthodox Musulman 
writer has ever proposed, for example, to put the Musulman and non- 
Musulman on a footing of equality as citizens. The disabilities of 
the non-Musulman—such as his inadmissibility as a witness against a 
Musulman, his obligation to give gratuitous hospitality to Musulmans, 
his excessive taxation (67 per cent, in Turkey), the prohibition to 
lessees arms, and the like: these are sacred taws, and no Musul¬ 
man writer has ever proposed to abrogate them. I have challenged 
my opi>onent8 to the proof, and they have evaded my challenge. 
They know perfectly well that what I say is true, and they try to 
impose on the ignorant by excursions into side issu<ta > 

The fact is that Mr. Ameer Ali haB no manner of right to pose as 
a champion of Isl&m. lie confesses tliat he is a Mutazulite—a member 
of a free-thinking sect dating from the Baghdad Khalifate, which split 
up into twenty-two sects—all eventually wrecked on the rock of what 
Xucnen calls “ the fixed character of Isl&m, fixed even then; nay, 
fixed from the outset.” Educated and half-educated Indian Muslims, 
bred and living under a Christian Government, breathing a Christian 
atmosphere, imbibing Christian ideas through all their moral and 

(1; Sec authorised Introduction to the English translation. 
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intellectual pores, and knowing nothing of IsHm as a pracfcufil system 
of government, have lately lapsed into the free-thinking heresies of the 
Mutaxali. By all means; hut don’t let them come over here and 
presume to teach British scholars, and Ministers of State, and Ambas¬ 
sadors and Consuls, what the law and practice of the Sultan’s 
Government are. They have perfect liberty and toleration under the 
Government of the Queen, and they misunderstand their own 
position and importance when they presume to dictate to the 
British Government how it ought to comport itself in its deal¬ 
ings with the Sultan, under penalty of the wrath of “ sixty million 
Indian Muslims.” 1 We have had quite enough and to spare of these 
menaces, and it is really time to bid these consequential gentlemen to 
mind their own business. “ The denunciations of Canon MacColl,” 
says this champion of Isl&m, “have altogether alienated Moslem 
sympathy from the Armenians.” That is a more damaging accusa¬ 
tion against Isl&m than any that I have ever mode. Mohamedans do 
not disapprove of torture, rape, forced conversions by thousands, and 
massacres of myriads of men, women, and innocent babes because, 
forsooth! an obscure person like myself has presumed to test the 
principles and pretensions of Islam by the touchstone of historical 
criticism! But when and where did Mohamedans exhibit any sym¬ 
pathy for “ the Armenians,” or any other Christian victims of Musul- 
man persecution Y I have looked in vain for any such sympathy. 

I will conclude this article with a short extract from a review of 
the controversy between Mr. Ameer Ali and myself by the able and 
learned author of The Faith of In/atn, who has spent thirty years of 
his life in India, and devoted much of his time to the study of IslAm 
in original authorities:— 

*« So many topics, theological, moral, historical, scientific, and political, are 
touched upon in the Quarterly Review article, that we can only deal with tho 
subject in a very general way. The main issues gather round the subjects of 
the intellectual bondage inherent in the Muhamodan system, the moral teach¬ 
ing and example of Muhamad, and the inflexibility of Isl&m as a religious and 
wy inl system. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali’s reply in tho Nineteenth Century for Sep¬ 
tember practically evades the issues raised, and sets forth a long list of crimes 
done by C hri s tia ns and Christian Governments. We havo here the forensic 
uVill of the advocate trying to confuse the case, rather than the impartial 
investigation of tj}e ^ulge into the charges made. Canon MacColl replied to 
thin article in on urticlo in tho Fortnightly Review for October. The answer is 
complete and crushing in its entirety. • • • Then Mr. Justice Ali, in the Nine¬ 
teenth Centura for November, has made a personal attack on Canon MacColl, and 
•on tho alleged ground that * language of personal vituperation ’ has been used, 
announces his intention of retiring from the contest, and his determination to 
descend no more into * tho urena of polemics * with hie opponent. No doubt this 
shows admirable discretion." * 

Malcolm MacColl. 

(1) Sir W. Hooter's estimate is thirty millions, sad he is a somewhat better authority 

flim Hr. Btfluddin Ahmad. „ 

(2) Church Jtinionnry Intelligence tor Febroaiy, p. 89. 
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Whether the Hebrews be regarded on the whole as a blessing to 
mankind or a nuisance; as the hope of civilisation or its stereotype, 
and, therefore, its negative; as a passing inoident, like another, in the 
procession of roons or as the living sequel to the Bible and an organic 
part of Cosmos; whether the mention of them be good-humouredly 
laughed or contemptuously sneered at or seriously reflected upon by 
the individual reader of every-day life—unscientific interest in history, 
which is all that the bulk of thinking men take, will always excuse a 
treatment of the subject which is neither esoteric nor too minute, on 
the ground, to put it popularly, that there must be something in them. 
There must, indeed, and, to do them justice, they take that view 
themselves. 

But if the fascination of the Hebrew raoe be variable and inter¬ 
mittent, that of religion is constant and overwhelming, whorever the 
human mind is normal. Their combination is irresistible, and of all 
sober paradoxes the most telliug surely is that everybody takes more 
interest in the religion of the Hebrews tliau they do themselves. 
This accounts for the fact that an intellectual transition of surpassing 
philosophical moment is taking place, to their absolute unconscious¬ 
ness, and, as a consequence, is being lost to mankind. 

Among the many gross mistakes current about the Jews, none is so 
great as the belief that they are a religious people. Doubtless a score 
of fallacies lurk in the family of w'ords of which “religion” is the 
head, but adopt any reasonable meaning you will, and the projiositioii 
is still broadly true. They can only be said to be religious in the 
sense in which a county is said to Tie historic—they have been in¬ 
separably associated in the past with religion and religions. I low' far 
they ore making the history' of religion at the present moment neither 
they nor any other sect can possibly perceive. If a homely illustration 
may be allowed, who drives fat oxen need not hiikad,* lx* fat, and the 
mother of innumerable spiritual systems need not in these, her latter 
days, adore the unknowable. 

What Religion ought to mean is clear—it ought to mean the sens? 
of the supernatural, of a power more than human, of something beyond 
nature and its cause . 1 Convenience, and the actual origin of the word 
alike, point to this as the exclusive use of the term. The frequent 

(1) Cf. Benin: “Lo mot pina, ‘ccainto,* laiauot suppose? derrlfo; lui uu moods 
iaconnu, fait synonyme de 4 pifa.’ "-(tfiifrir*, i., p. 39.) 
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confusion between religion, morals, ethics, ceremonialism, ritualism, 
sacerdotalism, &o., in uninstructed minds is easy to understand, but 
must be avoided by the careful student. Of religion proper there is 
abundant mention in {he Bible—indeed, it is its chosen home. But 
it must always be remembered that the Jews of to-day are not the 
Hebrews of classical times. They are as different as are the Greeks 
we know from the Hellenes who fought the Persians. Now, while 
the Bible iB an inexhaustible mine of the sentiments and formulro of 
the genuine religious emotion, there is not a trace of the intellectual 
element which converts brute religion into a theology and that into a 
philosophy. To put it roughly, the religion of the classical Hebrew 
consisted of one credo, “ There is one God,” and there was an end of 
it. It followed at onoe that the business of life lay in humbling one’s 
self before the deity and generally worshipping him. As to reasoning 
about his attributes or playing off dogma against dogma, or indulging 
in any of the luxurious subtleties of evolved “ divinity,” he was in¬ 
capable of such exercitations, and for a very simple reason. Logic, 
arguihent, ratiocination, the pleasure of intellectual discipline, the joys 
of reason or intellect, whatever is meant by logon, were not among his 
simple amusements, and there is no inkling of such a state of mind in 
the Bible, except in the Book of Ecclesiastes, which is almost certainly 
spurious . 1 

But, however this may have been in the time of Solomon or 
Hezekiah, it is very different now. How the passage has been 
effected from the ancient Hebrew to the modem Jewish position 
may be gathered from the social history of the people, but cannot 
even be sketched here. 

For practical purposes the substantive change may be dated from 
the Emancipation (where that blessed era exists)—a vague mark, 
but adequate to the purpose. No doubt the Jew of the early 
synagogue is a different oreature from the Jew of the Middle Ages, 
but probably they do not differ from one another so much as they 
both differ from their kinsmen fin dv stick. What must strike the 
observant general reader—the scholar, of course, may distinguish— 
as he turns over the pages of any profane literature of any period, is 
the absolute monotony of agreement, and the utter blankness of dis¬ 
crimination, amorif all men in all climates aB to the character and 

(1) I.*., doe* not belong to the time to which it purports. The thesis of this article 
# ia contained in the following and other passagesof Henan's Hiitoir*; “ People Strange, 
on vcrit6 et fait pour presenter tous les oontrastes. H a dann6 Dieu an mande et 
il y croit it peine. II a or66 la religion et o'est le mains religious dee peoples; il a 
fond£ l'espdranoe de l’humanitS en un royaume du del et tons sea sages nous rfipatent 
qu’il no faut s'ooouper que de la terre. Les raoes les plus'&lairfas preanent au sfrieux 
oe qu’il a prdoh£ et Ini, il en sourit. 9s vieille litterature s exrft6 le de 

tcutes les nations et il en voit miens que personae les o6t£s faibles." (VoL v., p. 191). 
He thinks that Cohilet was written a little before the Gospels and the Talmud.—(/M<) 
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status of the Jews. No one analyses, no one differentiates, beoauso no 

one knows. Nobody says, “ the Jews as a whole are this or that, but 
this or that class stands out, hero or there such or such an idea is 
making way,” and for good reason . 1 Now and than a Spinoza or a 
Heine may “ flash meteor-like through the void,” if not “ destroying 
others,” yet “by himself destroyed.” They are portents, not pre¬ 
cedents ; but forced back on one another in serried ranks, and morally, 
if not physically, overcrowded, the moss engender along with the 
contagion of imperfections, a uniformity and a solidarity which are 
not yet dissipated. But when the pressure is removed, the spring 
rebounds, the accumulated force of centuries is set free, the atoms 
immemorially compressed recoil from each other; but there is a centri¬ 
petal as well as a centrifugal impulse, and there is no Jewish institu¬ 
tion which does not show traces of the Ghetto. The age of disintegra¬ 
tion has begun, never to cease because never to be consummated. 

Jewish society is still dislocated from the shock of the centuries, 
to an extent, indeed, visible to the naked but keen eye. But, on 
the whole, the miniature is assimilating itself more and more every 
day to the dominant organism, and the ordinary Bocial phenomena 
of the respective larger groups of Christendom are reproducing them¬ 
selves within the racial circle, writ small. Hence, in this country, for 
instance, there is a continuity of principles, institutions and aspect 
which reduces the external distinctions between Gentile and Jew to 
the ultimate inevitable minimum. But the rapprorhrmvnt of type 
has not been blind nor unconscious. It has come about by deliberate 
imitation, and the eternal reaction has commenced. 

The attitude of the educated Jew at the present day is a spectacle 
for gods and critics. Bom in the culture of one race and bred in 
that of another, with distinction ready made in the idealism of his 
birthright, and a commonplace lot assured in the exigencies of his 
environment; first an alien in a foreign land, then a citizen in an 
unsympathetic if not hostile community; conscious of the national 
failings, but doomed to ajiologise for them; versatile, but not 
supreme; conservative by constitution, but innovator by policy; 
purely oriental in flesh and blood, yet cosmopolitan by climate, they 

(Z) This is exactly the mistake Mr. Gold win Smith make*»m,JuH List essay on the 
Jewish question, and it is one of the capital errors of the Quarterly reviewer. Ho does 
not neem to be aware that the malpractices and anti-social characteristics of the clauses 
he denounces are the object of mnoh fiercer hatred on the part of Jews than of any 
other race whatsoever, and that practically the only social inter-Jewiah question left, 
is how to get rid of them. No problem has ever more seriously engaged the thoughts 
of men. Perhaps the Quakers' practice of formal “ diaownment" might prove 
efflosdons: but it ie a very dificnlt matter. A congregation at Glajgow, to its great 
credit, has just practically expelled a disreputable money-lender—a rough hat ready 
expedient. The remedy suggested by Mr. Smith, the abolition of sn ancient rite, is 
absurd, and reminds one of some of the proposals in Alice hi Wonderland. He allows 
nothing for education. 
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halt between two worlds of thought and movement, a chord d! one 
circle and a tangent of another. If the globe is the seat of order 
and the workshop of reason, here indeed are the elements of a dis¬ 
turbing influence whose gyrations may be sought in concrete spots. 
What has happened is this. When the old order finally broke up 
some fifty or sixty years ago from sheer desuetude of motive, there 
was a perfect stampede from the Jewries towards Gentile ideals, 
standards, canons of taste, education and commerce. Wherever a 
barrier was thrown down, the road beyond was immediately occupied. 
The same phenomenon had happened in France after the Revolution. 
It was as if the people hod borrowed from the animals the primeval 
power of adapting their colour to their surroundings as a ruse in the 
struggle for existence. In other countries there have been outbreaks 
of Anglomania, but the Jews are a sane people, and this country was 
spared an incarnate caricature of its character permanently encamped 
in its midst, owing to the fact that it was only deemed worthy of the 
more laboured compliment of imperfect Anglicisation. Once again, 
and in a new sense, they could say, Ecce concert imur ad gentes. 

The first envisagement of the new and larger life to strike the 
mind of the liberated Hebrew thinker aB he dropped into the patriotic 
ranks, was Religion. The English people is nothing if not Puritan; 
they have a sense of duty such as the world has never Been, and 
it eclipses their gaiety. To the average Jew, incredible as it may 
seem, Christianity was and is a novelty. At this moment the school¬ 
ing, not only of children, but of ministers of religion, includes not 
even a rudimentary historic presentation of the first thirty years of 
this era. Christ was ignored in the Ghetto, and, to this day, it is 
a tradition of the Jewish pulpit not to mention the name. 1 It is 
probubly safe to add that very few even of those who read as a 
pastime have rend the New Testament. But this would not do 
outside, and an attitude had to be taken. 

Just emerged into political twilight, the Jew, whose eyes were not 
yet focussed, could think tenderly of the creed of men who had at 
length given him some measure of material justice. Of its formulas 
lie knew little and cared less; if it w as part of the law of the land, 
he was content to respect its mysteries—indeed, it was his canonical 
duty. At this Sta||e, his clergymen began to imitate those of the 
Church of England in their attire—a typical instance of the aforesaid 
mimetic principle. But he commenced to go to school—secular, 
public, technical, and every other pedagogic variety—and he Boon 
found out that there was something the Christian pupil learnt which 
he did not, and he rather superficially congratulated himself upon the 
superior simplicity of his faith: he had one God, his intermittently 

(!) A London preacher, having recently ventured on an innovation in this r-npect, 
one of the congregants “brawled.” 

VOL. LIX. N.S. T T 
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intolerant comrade three—so much was dear; the odogmutism of 
the Ghetto was beginning to tell. In a country where, for chre- 
matistic purposes, it was necessary to profess some religion, it was 
obviously an advantage to have it as little over-weighted as 
possible. At this stage there sprang into existence a sort of Satur¬ 
day Sunday School literature in the vernacular, which is as delightful 
to read as the hornbooks—the phase of development it about 
represents. But the pace quickened, and in time a really intellectual 
class has been formed. The analogous parson delivers a course of 
critical homiletics; the reaction is complete—Christianity is attacked 
in its logical order, like any other rival—always be it said with 
courtesy and reverence, never as its own god-children attack it—the 
charge is purely intellectual, as we shall see; an epoch is reached, and 
the natural question occurs—what next Y 
But the tale is not quite told yet: other forces were let loose. If 
Christianity has had a direct effect on local Judaism, that polity has 
also undergone a reflex action from the contact. The past half century 
has undeniably been an epoch in free-thought, and the exjunding 
Hebrew has exhausted the possibilities. The insistent circum¬ 
ambient tendencies to asceticism have wrought chiefly by repulsion, 
but the vapour of infidelity and the excited brood of scepticism, 
rationalism, agnosticism, deism, and the rest of the allotropic modes 
of atheology have suffused the psychological atmosphere by subtle 
sympathy. “L’athee,” says M. Henan, perhaps the only (reutile 
who has understood both ancient and modem Hebraism, “ coudoic 
de tree pres le fanatique.” The seed, indeed, fell on a willing soil— 
not an irreligious, but a non-religious people. The absence of spirit¬ 
ualism may be inferred from the unjwpularity of jnrivate prayer 
(so far as can be ascertained); at any rate, it is seldom recommended 
officially as a salutary' exercise. Fiction yields the same negative 
result. In the Ghetto what was wanted for practical puqwses was 
not so much the lively faith as the soup kitchen, and a ]ierfect Poor 
Iaw was the consequence. Poverty has ever been the chronic dis¬ 
ability of the Jews; the vulgar delusion on the matter arises from 
the economic fact that class for class (up to a point) their standard of 
comfort is higher than that of their neighbours, for no orthodox Jew 
regards (except on ecclesiastical occasions) going fthort of food and 
drink, even alcoholic, as a 'virtue. So strong was the organization 
that it has survived the cataclysm of emancipation to become a model 
of charity machinery and of the scientific manipulation of individual 
energies to a central end, and every synagogue is u benevolent club. 
Thus it lias come about that public warship is one of the greatest 
enemies with which religion has to contend. The “ Spirit of the 
Age ”—Mr. Lecky’s majestic, mysterious, pervasive deu» ex mnehind 
—was making for morals and not for metaphysics, and the old 
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external visible sign of solidarity meant one thing to the learners of 
the new learning and many things to the less enlightened. There 
could be no substantive renascence without intercourse, and no equi¬ 
lateral intercourse without conviviality, and so the dietary laws went 
literally by the board. This was in keeping with the whole tenor of 
the new movement; total individuality or independence would have 
been suicidal in face of the enemy, but the campaign over, originality 
must needs soar; now, originality is a quintessence, and, therefore, 
rare. It is true that it is not uniform, and “ le fanatique ” was not 
left without a witness. With the mass the service and drill of 
formalism had become, by loyalty a habit and, by inveteracy, a 
hobby; the instincts of the old soldier were too strong. The Bour¬ 
bons of the Ghetto learn nothing and forget nothing. 

Yet, again, the predominant evangelical Protestantism contributed 
a pietistic tone and temper, and the highwater-mark of development 
(in some, at least, of the effluxes from the main stream of religious 
thought) has been reached in the apparition of something like a Jewish 
Young Men’s Christian Association with a doctrine of sin. But truth 
to tell, sin has not “ caught on ” in an optimist community. The reac¬ 
tionaries have won more triumphs in the last ditch of intermarriage— 
the cnix of assimilative intercourse. The number of sporadic mixed 
marriages increases, but the question is not acute, and there is no 
propaganda. Tlius, there have been upheavals at many points of the 
rucial sphere, but the times have been with the destroying angels, and 
not with the tones. Homogeneity is gone, and the new order is a 
peaceful conglomeration of multifarious points of view. In a letter to 
an inquirer the Chief Rabbi some time ago pointed out that Jews 
might vote on the Sabbath, provided they did not write. The use of 
the franchise, and active attention to secular politics was, apparently, 
no violation of the Sabbath, but making a cross was. This is undi¬ 
luted Rabbinism. The letter was publicly condemned in the press; 
it was thoroughly Jewish but absolutely unhebraio. A Jewish mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, who appeals to the suffrages of a constituency 
composed chiefly of men of hii own race, is severely criticised; another 
laying the foundation stone of a Nonconformist Chapel says, “lama 
Dissenter like you.” >A Jewish squire regularly goes to his parish 
chinch on Sunday, Vfien he is at home, “ to set an example” to the 
Christian commonalty. A worthy layman of some standing delivers 
a sermon and exploits his senso of history as an oriental, by recom- 
• minding uncovered heads at Divine service, and the Sabbath on the 
lord’s Day!—no one is moved, no one cares. TheAnglo-Jewish 
Association, perhaps at once the most liberal and nationalist Semitic 
body in the world, entertains Mr. Bradlaugh at dinner; the orthodox 
conscience is not pricked. The representative of Jewry, a distin¬ 
guished champion of orthodoxy, has exchanged a noble Hebrew name 

tt2 
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for a noble Norman one. The last elections to the London School 
Board produced quite a little outburst of local Anti-Semitism, not 
altogether for home consumption. The projweition that Jews ought 
to rote for the only Jewish candidate in eomodenitioii of natural 
affection, was boldly put forward, and as stoutly resisted. The can* 
didate himself, an ardent educationist, took up an attitude of neutrality 
in matters debated between Christian and Christian, and had some 
following, but this delicacy was not, I think, generally imitated, and 
was open ly repudiated by a considerable patriotic section, with a huge 
secularist element, which insisted upon the active duties of citizenship. 
Indeed, so far as my observation went, the preponderance of educated 
Jewish opinion was towards purely secular teaching in Boanl Schools; 
nt any rate, there was on indifference os to the rival policy. Many 
Jews of considerable profane attainments are beginning to learn 
Hebrew, some from Gentiles. The Jewish IVess is, perhaps, the 
largest extant fragment of the Ghetto. Of the educated classes, many 
have no confidence in the rabbinate, no confidence in the clergv, no 
-confidence in the synagogue, whose united influence on character they 
believe to be nil. Yet these men hope they an* Hebrews of the 
Hebrews. 

The mountains labour and a new birth is exacted worthy of such 
gestation——what can be brought forth f The problem is to combine 
■a past which guarantees the future with a present that seems to lielie 
all history, to co-ordinate in the same irume-work the Jckvll of 
modern Judaism with the Hvdc of ancient Hebraism, to kee*p the 
allegiance of ingrown tradition in tune with the molt of the nine¬ 
teenth (or should we say the fifty-seventh h i-eutury, to make plain 
at last m the eyes of all men what is the “ Mission of Israel.” A 
practical politician recently made a hit when he declared that what 
his country wanted beyond everything else was an idea. Nothing 
could be truer of the Jews, with the difference that their theory of the 
universe, after long domineering triumphantly in their midst, has been 
attenuated to obseurity, and now' awaits a new interpretation, if the 
race is to justify its existence. And needs must, for if men s minds 
are agitated by the vibrations of the religious, the ethical, the social 
and the philosophical atmospheres, as we have shown reason t., believe, 

-they will insist on defining the Mission of Israel. *' We speak onlv of 
the intellectual classes, those who take the trouble to inform thom- 
sc*lyes not because wo agree with the newly-ordained curate who 
Miked his work very well, but could not see the use* of the laity,” but 
because we think that, os it has always Impelled, the rank and tile 
will follow whither they ore led. 

" Those who think must govern those who toil” 

T!Ve belie \e that the old classical Biblical faiths have been dead 
for centuries, and the people now worship, but do not pray. Anti- 
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quarianism has become the staple bond between the atoms, but at 
length other antiquities compete, and if the exiles and wanderers 
from ruined ideals, and the flaming temples of shattered cults are to 
vindicate their empire over any portion of mankind, the bid oracles 
must be read again, there must be a new settlement. Through aU 
the ages, consciously or unconsciously, articulately or blindly, they 
have been haunted by the sense of being an integral part of the world; 
their incurable Belf-consciousness attests it. In the matter-of-fact 
process of events there has sprung up a sentiment of consanguinity, 
which seems to be as indestructible a force as energy, and a ruling 
passion for domestic case. They cannot be deleted, they will not 
fuse. These are the salient conditions and elements which must be 
taken into account, and they lead to the conclusion that Judaism to¬ 
day is a species of Materialism. 

Hut this is not the antithesis of idealism, it is rather a form of it. 1 
There is not wanting an ultimate conception, embracing the universe, 
a principle in the light of which the art of life may be explained and 
the mind repose in a philosophic unity, but with its metaphysical 
affinities it is the business of its eponymous votaries to deal. It is as 
a working hvjiotliesis for everyday use that it is here regarded, and in 
this capacity it has already played a specific part in eking out the 
tendencies which we have regarded as characteristic of the hour. It 
is a commonplace of the neo-Jewish pulpit that the Law is practicable 
and the Gos]iel is not. llow the morality of the Pentateuch may 
compare with that of the Sermon on the Mount, is not here relevant, 
but the cited proposition at least discloses the utilitarian test of the 
propounder, and incidentally illustrates a late stage of the varying 
humours vouchsafed to Christianity. The duty of the Jew is to make 
tilings here as pleasant and as comfortable all round as possible, 1 and 
that duty multiplied by the numbers of the population is the Mission 
of Israel. That obligation, of course, can only be fulfilled by the 
practice of virtue, and thus, in this train, the distinctive content of 
Judaism runs up into the trite, but enduring ethics of the books. 
In other words, it is a health} materialism. 

It also supplies a rule of conduct—an argument for isolation. This 
is what the old re^ims failed to do logically. If, in the programme 
of Providence, the race was destined to emblason a theological idea, 


<1) That there is no necessary incompatibility between these principles is well illus¬ 
trated by what Renan says of Judas Maocabeus and his followersUne doctrine 
s suftrant laquelle, en apparenoe, l'hamxne aurait d& se porter & tontea lea bsss n s sm poor 
fviter la mart, qni est le pire des maux, et mover le pins grand bien, qui cat la vie, con- 
■eilla, on rdalitl*, le martyre et Phtansme. Nous avons vu des 16gions de martyrs s'ofbir 
4 la mort poor une Lot que les faits les plus ftvidents s e m blaien t taxer de mensonge; 
nous allous voir des legions de h6ros se lever, former des amriet, eaptrer eontre toute 
esperanoe, oombattie enfln aveo antant de fanatiame que s’ils avaient en en perspective 
le paradis des chr6tiens et les bouris de Mahomet.”—(Ifistoirf, vdl. iv., p. 333.) 

(2) 11 Isra&6taitr&>ompena6demfU&tg&la lot par le bien-Mxe.”—(Renan, HUUirt, 
vol. i. f e. 1.) 
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there was no reason why it should not communicate its privilege to 
the rest of mankind by the only way in which one race can admit 
another to share its impalpable heritage—by fusion; indeed, by this 
means it could do so more effectually, for it would thus transfigure the 
thought and imagination of the nations by its endowment without 
the obtrusive introduction of uncongenial codes of morals, than which 
there is no greater obstacle to ethnic partnership. The idea, so to say, 
would run with the blood. 

«« Commixti corpora tantum 
Subsident Toucri.” 

The Jew disappears, but the cause abides. 

“ Facuunquo o mnia uno ora Latinos. 

Hinc genus Ausonio mixtum quod sanguine surget, 

Supra homines, supra ire deos pietate videbis.” 

Monotheism conquers, but the pioneer monotheists are absorbed. 
This, of course, implies a certain parity of civilisation; the world 
would hardly be endued with a strain of monotheism by the matri¬ 
monial intermixture of Jews and Maoris, though it might by that of 
Jews and Germans. The nobler races of the earth have perceived 
this fact, and hence the undammed stream of sarcasm, invective and 
calumny at the expense of the chosen people from the pique os much 
as the contempt of offended nationalities. It has always been a cheap 
point with the Antisemitic satirist that his whipping-boy would not 
give of his best to the Gentile. But if Judaism is to disseminate not 
abstract ideas, but a positive system of morality, this reproach is rolled 
away. If men are not only to think something definite, but to do 
something definite, there must be a central standard to which all eyes 
can turn for inspiration, of which the long line of bearers must be 
assured. Judaism is a dub—it has been called “ a historical ethical 
society ”—birth is the qualification for membership, with any other it 
must be broken up, and there is no other to do its work. If there is 
a mission of Israel, there must be an Israel. 

The march towards materialism, too, is along the line of least 
resistance. Since the Belfast Address, deliver'd more than twenty 
years ago, materialism has been a household word among thinking 
men in this country, and the popular philosophy of these latter decades 
has engrafted itself smoothly on the receptive Jewish temperament, 
always peculiarly susceptible of such influence. It would not be easy, ' 
.even if space permitted, to trace the evolution of the uncompromising 
spiritualists of the old world into the dormant materialists of this—* 
the stuff whence the antidote to all metaphysical religion may he 
hewn. We suspect the prooess grew with toe gradual growth of toe 
Synagogue, and we are convinced that toe spirit of toe new doctrines 
has settled upon that ancient institution as its chosen home. 
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That the great mass of men who are acting out these views do not 
suspect that they are playing a dramatio part in the theatre of the 
universe, is not a matter of surprise; it gives the spectator greater 
facilities of observation. The bulk of mankind, little given to the 
speculations of critical philosophy, do not concern themselves with 
the interplay of thoughts and spirits; yet are they the factors, the 
objects, and, to some extent, the victims of these movements, and the 
time oomes when they adjust their limited conceptions to the new 
heavens which have passed Bublime over their heads. So it may be 
here. The Jewish race has changed its religion, and its ideas at one 
period of its history have varied conspicuously from those at another. 
Its mental flexibility is at once a cause and an effect of its abnormal 
vitality. The “ Swiss Guard of Theism ” may become the bulwark 
of Materialism without betraying its proverbial fealty. 

For if a national identity on a physical basis is to be preserved, it 
must be through a catena of institutions with a more or less rigid 
mechanism. This condition is well secured by the present qunsi- 
politioal organisation of Judaism, which must take its chance of sur¬ 
vival, like any other, according to the sliding test of utility. The 
much-maligned forms and oeremonies, which have always filled the 
interstices of the popular fancy, will at least have their ordinary value 
as an antiseptic. At any rate, they will be none the less a means to 
an end, because that end is growing continuously in definiteness. 
Given a mission, whatever mokes for particularity reinforces the 
tribalism with which that mission stands or falls. 

Happily, for itself, and jterhaps for mankind, the rude forefathers 
of the dan transmitted no vein of asceticism. Of all arts, the art of 
life is the superlative art; and it seems in danger of perishing from 
off the face of the earth. The French, alone among the nations, are 
permeated by its cordial, but, with all their greatness, they may be os 
local and temporary as Assyria or Home. The Hebrew abides, and 
has faith in his destiny. It is os easy to ridioule a mission which bids 
men seek pleasure and enjoy themsdves, as a disused epicureanism; but 
how to live is the secret, after whioh all the churches have ever groped. 
Judaism, at any rate, gives no indirect or uncertain solution, and its 
blunt answer igngrqpall superstition, mythioalism, other-worldism, 
and all that savours of obscurantism or gushing transcendentalism. 
It is the old story—“ It iB not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. 
I^is not in heaven that thou shouldst say, Who shall go up for us to 
heaven, and bring it unto ub, that we may hear it and do it ? ” 

Thus, perhaps, the assemblage of conditions which might antece¬ 
dently be sought in the religion of Israel are found to exist in its 
latest phase. It is universal, in the sense that its solitary dogma 
regards the whole of creation; it is catholio—in the words of Si 
Paul—“ Unto the Jews I become as a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews; to them that are under the law, as under the law, that I 
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might gain them that axe under the law. To them that are without 
law, os without law . . . that I might gain them that are without 
law it is optimistic, it harmonizes with any formulated system of 
ethicB, and is repugnant to none; it is agreeable to the inherited 
instincts of the race, and it supplies a philosophical justification for 
ethnological exclusiveness; it is non-metaphvsical and non-Christian, 
it stimulates nationalism, and does not harass existing institutions. 
Whether or not it is the “ religion of the future,” it is a return upon 
the past, for, to crown the symmetry, a bygone moment is reproduced 
from the time when, according to M. Kenan, “ une religion sans culte, 
sans temple et Bans pretres avoit ete l’ideal j>ar moments entrevu par 
les prophetes.” 

If the writing on the wall is thus interpreted aright, those who sit 
■within at the feast, and those who wait without, are ]uissing, unawares, 
through a crisis. The most ancient category of religious thought has 
been captured by the gathering forces of later scientific theory, for 
all materialists are of the same school, though their nutivo id ealism 
does not tally. The situation is something like that when Luther 
found a Prince of the Empire to answer for the new' heresies, when 
Peel was converted to the faith of the Anti-Corn Law' League, or, in 
our own day, a paramount statesman in possession to the aspirations 
of a struggling party. 

The illustrations point one way, and the effects of the conjuncture 
they are meant to illustrate, if more placid, may stretch as far; how 
for, we of to-day shall probably never know. It may be a jiassing 
whim or humour—a freak of thought, bo to say. Groat commercial 
prosperity and great intellectual mobility have never, unlike the 
gmiius of exultant militarism, been the concomitants of quickened 
religious perferwmr, and the burden of proof lies upon the observer 
who Supposes that the lows of nature ore to be abrogated even for 
the benefit of iconoclast Israel. It has long been remarked that 
progress is not always in a straight Une, and the officially pious 
believe that in the case of the Hebrew people, at least, it may move 
m a circle. They, indeed, have some excuse for their not ignoble 
audadty in presuming an exception. Israel, another Athanasius, 
fronts the world j itself and its immortality may be a law of nature, 
ttet is, on ultimate secret, and one which is a perennial source of 

JJJ 1 * is , more "V Predict, and, by comparison 
presuc, w that the resultant of aU the faith, the anguish, the passion, 

health and moderation of all the centuries, however transmuted and 
compounded in the crumble of adventure, must needs minister to the 
service of mankind Be it religion or philosophy, 

“ Tran8pknt6d human *orth will bloom to profit otherwhere." 

Herman Cohen. 
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If it is possible to arrest the decay of British agriculture by legisla¬ 
tion now is the time to sot about it. No modem Government has 
expressed through its most responsible ministers a keener desire to 
do what is possible, nor has a Government at any time during our 
later history possessed greater power to carry out its will. No doubt it 
is possible to present a variety of schemes to Parliament which ore 
calculated to help the tenant farmer, but he is as tired of schemes os 
of promises, and for once he absolutely believes that something is to be 
accomplished. It is not, however, in the power of the strongest Govern¬ 
ment to pass into law’ proposals which are distasteful to many of its own 
supporters, or for which the public are not thoroughly prepared. 
Where, as is the case at the present time, a number of questions 
aw’ait solution by Parliament, and when* delay would be both costly 
and disnpjK)inting, it is essential that each measure should be con¬ 
ceived in a moderate yet just spirit in order that fatal opposition may 
be avoided and promises punctiliously kept. British farmers have 
boen accustomed to look with suspicion uj»on the action of Parliament, 
but the public announcements of Ministers during the past six months 
practically preclude the jwssibility of any reason for such suspicion as 
regards the Parliament which hus now assembled. 

The position of British agriculture is indeed deplorable: farms 
abandoned, the green fields of former days, peopled as they were with 
thriving flocks and handsome herds, converted by the rude processes of 
nature into u dismal, unproductive waste, from which even the cottager 
lias fled as from a plague; country mansions closed, or occupied by 
caretakers, their owners no longer able to sustain the charges which 
an establishment entails; while rural labourers, flocking into the 
towns, further swell the already swollen ranks of the unemployed. 
And what is the cause of this, to us, unexampled agricultural 
]>overty, which subsists side by side with such appalling commercial 
wealth that mett fie unable to count their possessions ? Primarily it 
is overproduction in new countries which have been opened up in 
proportion to the facilities afforded by steamships and railways. With 
• the question of over-production—which is not an unmitigated evil, 
inasmuch os it brings us cheap food without which our troubles might 
be greatly intensified—we cannot deal, but there ore subsidiary matters 
affecting agricultural prosperity which are more or less under the 
control of Parliament, the most important of which we propose to 
discuss. 
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These are 

1. Lan d tenure reform. 

2. Local taxation. 

3. Readjustment of the beer duty. 

4. Railway rates on agricultural produoe. 

5. Light railways in rural districts. 

6. The adulteration of farm produce. 

7. The mnrlring of foreign produce. 

Among equally important—if less pressing questions—ore those 
connected with “ tuberculosis,” or consumption in cattle, compulsory 
slaughter of imported animals at the port of landing, aid in the 
establishment of small holdings, and the regulation of large produce 
markets. 


Land Ten i re Reform. 

There have been two modem attempts by the House of Commons 
to determine, by legislation, the position of landlord and tenant in 
relation to security for money expended upon a holding in the form 
of improvement. Most tenants believe that they are improving 
tenants. Many landlords believe that this is a delusion. It is, how¬ 
ever, undeniable that large sums of money are spent with the object 
of adding fertility to the soil and upon improvements of various 
Trindg j and in proportion as this expenditure adds to the letting value 
of farms, it has been determined by Parliament that tenants shall 
receive compensation. Hitherto the difficulty lias been to decide, with 
satisfaction to both classes, what improvements a tenant may make 
upon his own initiative to entitle him to compensation, and how that 
compensation can be most perfectly secured. The Act of 187 
practically adopted the principle of compensation for improvements 
—but it was permissive, and agitation for its amendment com¬ 
menced soon after it came into operation. In the Act of 1883 the 
recommendation of the Royal Commissioners that the principle 
relating to compensation should be made compulsory was adopted; 
but still tenant farmers felt that their nlaims had not been sufficiently 
met. In Part 1 of the first schedule of the Actt,were placed four¬ 
teen kinds of improvement which cannot be made without the consent 
of the landlord, whereas those improvements (Part 3) to which no 
consent is required simply consist of processes of manuring or cultiva¬ 
tion. Further, it was found that while allowances were mode for the 
mammal value of foreign com consumed on the farm, no such 
allowance was admissible where home-grown com was consumed. 
Nor was any allowance made for exceptional farming, however, 
much the value of the land might be improved. Agriculturists have 
long been more or less bound, both by agreements and custom, to 
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grow specified crops or varieties of crop ill specified order, and to con¬ 
sume those crops upon the farm. In other words, they have not been 
permitted to grow and sell what they pleased. Increased knowledge, 
however, to some extent supplied by modem necessity, has enabled 
the farmer to emancipate himself from a system which had grown 
with his growth, and in which he believed almost as much as his land¬ 
lord, and to-day the majority of those of both ranks are agreed upon 
acceptance of the broader principle, which will assuredly tend to 
closer union and greater prosperity. 

In his defence of the Bill of 1883, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre urged that a 
tenant was substantially protected from a rise of rent upon his own 
improvements, in consequence of the fact that his landlord became 
liable for compensation, should he determine to leave his farm. 
Theoretically his statement was correct, but owing to the inherent 
defects of the Act it has proved lamentably incorrect in practice. 
The object of future legislation should be to induce tenants to remain 
upon their farms. A sense of justice, a feeling of security, will con¬ 
duce to that quiet confidence which, between man and man, as between 
nation and nation, is the herald of good relations. 

The leading features of an amended Act have been suggested by the 
council of the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture, and 
to these the writer, a member of that body, proposes to adhere. On 
some points we should be disposed to go a little further, in the interest 
of the landlord os well as of the tenant—but as agricultural opinion 
is not ripe, and as the maintenance of confidence and good feeling is 
* of higher importance, especially in times like the present, than 
propositions which would meet with determined opposition—they are 
much better deferred. The agricultural proposals, which delete the 
vague and debateable words of the Act of 1883, “ inherent capabilities 
of the soil,” include a list of thirty-four improvements, which are 
divided into three ports. In the first port are fourteen classes of 
improvement to which the consent of the landlord is necessary. In 
the second part are eight in respect of which notice must be given; 
while the remainder require neither notice nor consent. If these 
suggestions are carried into law tenonts will be able to drain; improve 
roads and watercqprces; lay down permanent grass; make gardens, 
orchards, and osier beds up to an acre in extent, and reclaim enclosed 
waste. They will also be entitled to compensation when home¬ 
grown com is consumed, and Various other improvements, the 
result of good farming. In order to determine with greater accuracy 
the condition of a farm, it i8 provided that a record shall be made. 
The new proposals, however, take cognisance of the fact that tenant- 
right cuts both ways, and provide for compensation to landlords for 
dilapidations, but the sale and removal of hay, straw, roots, and green 
crops ore very properly permitted—the last year excepted—upon the 
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oonditioli that adequate manure is returned. Upon these points it 
may be remarked, that where a tenant upon quitting obtains more 
than he is entitled to, the succeeding tenant or the landlord, usually 
the former, suffers injustice in proportion. For this reason it is essen¬ 
tial that, compensation being a factor on one side, the condition of the 
land and buildings should be a factor on the other. We cannot for¬ 
bear adding a suggestion—to be read in connection with the compen¬ 
sation clauses—with reference to the careless employment of expensive 
artificial manures and the fertilising vulue of farm-made manure. 
At present awards are either made in accordance with recognised 
scales, or upon the basis of a happy-go-lueky give-and-take system 
which is adopted by some valuers. Manures made upon two farms 
from precisely similar foods may be, and constantly arc, of widely 
different values. As the value of manure largely dejiends upon the 
way in which it has been managed, compensation should be paid 
according^. The whole question of method in awarding compensa¬ 
tion might be investigated with advantage, and possibly determined, 
by a committee of experts appointed by Mr. Walter Long. 

Of the remaining recommendations the most imj)ortant are those 
relative to the nomination of umpires by the County ('ouncils and 
their appointment by the Board of Agriculture ; to the provision of a 
scale of fees and the absolute limitation of distress for rent to twelve 
months. If, os we hope, the whole of the suggestions made by the 
united agricultural bodies are adopted, we do not pretend to say that 
agricultural prosperity will be assured, but we are satisfied that moral 
as well as material results will follow. The Market Gardeners’ Act. 
of Colonel Long has recently become law, and it is hardly possible to 
believe that the party which, when in opposition, took such important 
action in connection with tins Bill, will fail to pass an equally ]>opular 
measure, now that, owing largely to the agricultural population, they 
possess such unprecedented power. 

Local Taxation. 

The agricultural classes have just cause to complain of the un¬ 
fairness of the principle upon which local rates are assessed. A 
rate, like a tax, should be levied upon the peo|)lft in accordance 
with their ability to pay. Local rates, however, are -paid by the 
owners and occupiers of real property, owners of personal property 
practically escaping ocot free. The medium, land, through which • 
both owners and occupiers of real property obtain their incomes, is 
charged under Schedules A and B os well as to Land Tax and local 
rates; tlie medium, capital, through which the owner of personal 
property obtains his income, pays under one Income Tax Schedule 
only, while it contributes nothing to the rates, for the sum indirectly 
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paid by the owner of railway and other shares and investments is 
too insignificant to discuss. Sir Henry Fowler, whose sympathies 
are certainly not with the landowner, has admitted that the incidence 
of local taxation is not just and fair in rural districts. Apart from 
the Poor ltate, real property chiefly maintains the roads and provides 
for the administration of justice—both of which are essential to the 
owner of personal property and the compound householder, who 
contribute nothing to the rates whatever. 

There are practically two proposals before the country : (1) The 
transfer of the administration of justice, the roods, education and 
maintenance of the poor to the Imperial Exchequer, agricultural 
land lieing charged at one-fourth its value; or, in partial relief, the 
transfer of the Land Tax and Inhabited House Duty to the local 
authorities; and (2) The proposal to provide the whole of the rates, 
which ore of a national character, by an addition to the Income 
Tax. Such an addition would fall heavily upon those who already 
bear heavy burdens, while a very large class of persons who are able 
to j>ay their share, those who receive abatement or who ore exempt 
altogether, w’ould be relieved from the payment of any rates at all. 
A more just and equitable arrangement would be to adopt the sugges¬ 
tion of Colonel liaikes in a modified form, and to provide for the poor 
by an addition to the Income Tax, and for the remaining local rates 
through the medium of the House Duty, which, handed to the local 
government authorities could he adapted to the purpose, embracing 
every householder, or those whose houses exceeded such a value as 
might be determined by Parliament. Not only is a house, like an 
income, an indication of an individual's ability to pay, but a tax 
upon it would prevent those inequalities in different unions and 
counties which are represented by the average Essex rates of 3s. 1 jd. 
and the rates in Westmoreland of lOfd in the £. 

I jet us, however, endeavour to show that the injustice of which 
complaint is made is real:— 

Value or Beal and Pehsonal Phopeuty com rAUED.—E ngland. 

Gtohh estimated Bcntal of Locul Assessments Seh. A. . £103,354,570 

Grass vuluo fif Assessments undor Schedule D, not in¬ 
cluding Trades and Professions .... £149,882,007 

Schedule 0 (Dividends, &c.).. 38,217,930 

£188,099,957 


It is unnecessary, where a greater principle is at state, to examine 
the respective proportions paid by land and houses. By au elaborate 
calculation made in his report Mr. Fowler suggests that in 1890-6 
land paid £6,320,000, houses £17,500,000, and other property 
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£3,908,$00 out of £27,818,000, showing a payment upon all rates 
levied of 3s. 8cL in the £, hut calculated at the general Poor Bate of 
2s. 3d. in the £, he reduces the amount paid on lands to £4,260,000, or 
16*31 per cent of the total sum levied, a conclusion which is open to 
considerable criticism. 

The total local expenditure in England and Wales for purposes of 
a national character—poor-law relief, highways, education, and ad¬ 
ministration of justice, is about £25,000,000, of which about one- 
third, obtained from well-known sources, is contributed by the Imperial 
Government; while one-third represents the sum applied to the relief 
of the poor. It is obvious, therefore, that the value of real and personal 
property being, as estimated above, almost equal, personal property 
should contribute its share of 8 \ millions, instead of leaving real pro¬ 
perty to hear the whole burden. If, therefore, the Poor Kate of 
8} millions were raised by an addition to the Income Tax of 3Jd. in 
the £, the vast majority of the contributors to local taxation would he 


satisfied and agriculture would he relieved, while the general prin¬ 
ciple of payment in accordance with ability to pay would he carried 
out. With regard to the 8} millions remaining, wliich would still lx? 
chargeable to the ratepaying owners and occupiers of real pro]K»rtv, 
there would appear to be no more effective and equitable method than 
that furnished by the Inhabited House Duty. It is probable that at 
the present time, when the nation is in the mood to make a sacrifice 
for the safety of the Empire, it would he inopportune to ask for a 
transfer of this tax, by way of gift, to local taxation. If, however, 
local authorities were empowered to collect the House Duty, and to 
raise the balance of 8$ millions through this channel, provision might 
be made for the levy of such a sum (£10,000,000), as would enable 
toem to pay m to the Exchequer an amount equivalent to the Inhabited 
House Duty as it stands to-day, about £1,500,000. Perhaps, in some 
future Budget, the Chancellor might see his way to dispense with it 
altogether. The total annual value of all houses charged to House* 
Duty m 1893-4 was £64,678,520; if to this sum we add £22,502,340, 
representing the annual value of houses between £10 and £20 not 
now chargeable, we get a basis of assessment upon wliich the required 
10 millions could he raised by a 2s. 4d. rate. J}v this means the 
Wr paying, say £3 10s. upon a £30 house, w<?uld escape all 
whraeas his ^creased payment to Income Tax 
would be stall smaller, if he paid any Income Tax at all. We have not 
space in which to discuss the effect of such a change upon theremain- 
mg classes of the population. It would he considerable-hut apart 
from a sweet hut modest charge upon a limited number of compound 
householders-—relief would he extended to those least able to pay 
the large majority of toe ratepaying population. ** 

The curiosities of local taxation ore perceptible in a large number 
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of figures with which we have been furnished. Insome perishes there 
axe neither sanitaxy, burial, educational, nor pariah council rates—in 
often every known farm of rate is charged. They, at least, point to 
the great necessity of equalisation. 

Readjustment of the Beer Duty. 

An examination into the causes of depression in agriculture will 
not fail to show that the unsatisfactory condition of the barley trade 
has been the cause of great losses to fanners. In 1874 the average 
price of barley per quarter in England and Wales was 44s. lid. 
Since that year the fall, if somewhat erratic, has been general, and in 
the cereal year 1894-5 the highest weekly average was 25s. 8d. and 
the lowest 18s. 2d. We cannot altogether claim that this serious 
result is owing to the importation of foreign barley. What, then, is 
the cause ? The ruin of British barley cultivation is being gradually 
encompassed by the employment by brewers, in ever-increasing quan¬ 
tities, of sugar, maize, rice, and other barley substitutes. Twenty-two 
years ago (on the authority of Mr. Stopes) 193 bushels of malt were 
used in the manufacture of beer to every hundredweight of sugar. In 
1892 this proportion had fallen to 27 bushels, whereas at the present 
time it is estimated that only 20 bushels are used. In 1894 the 
barley-malt and com used by brewers for sale in the United King¬ 
dom amounted to 54,776,000 bushels, whereas the quantity of sugar 
and “ equivalent syrups ” used amounted to 2,193,746 cwts. It is 
unfortunate that the Government officials do not separate barley-malt 
from grain of other kinds, and it is for this reason that the actual 
quantity of barley used in brewing cannot be determined. From the 
above figures, however, it follows that as 2 cwts. of sugar are equivalent 
to 1 quarter of molt (336 lbs.) no less than 8,774,984 bushels of barley 
were displaced in 1894, (equal to £1,371,000 at 25s. per quarter), 
apart from the very large quantity displaced by the use of maize, 
rice, and other materials. The harvest of the cereal year 1894 pro¬ 
duced 9,825,000 quarters of 500 lbs.; and the difference in value upon 
this crop, as between old prices, 38s. lid. (1866-70) and 39s. 5d. 
(1871-75), and the average prioe of the post year, exceeds seven 
millions sterling . •informer growing 5 quarters of barley per acre, 
upon 100 acres would, by a similar calculation, increase his returns 
by £375 per annum if old prioes returned. Increase in the price of 
barley for brewing does not necessarily mean an increase in the price 
of beer or a loss to the revenue. The fall in the value of barley is 
owing to the introduction of cheap substitutes, and as beer has main¬ 
tained its price it would appear that what the farmers have lost the 
brewers have gained. 

In approaching any fiscal change in the system of taring beer it 
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is obvious that the first consideration of the Chancellor of tho Ex¬ 
chequer will be—Will the Revenue suffer P At the present time the 
duty on beer is 6s. 9d. per barrel—the sum represented by license 
duty paid and beer duty charged for the year ending 30th September, 
1894, being £10,322,893. Inasmuch as the loss to agriculture, and 
to the country, is owing to the employment of sugar and other cheap 
substitutes for which barley is largely forsaken by brewers, our sug¬ 
gestion is that barley should be encouraged by the reduction of the 
duty upon pure beer to 6s. per barrel—the odd 9d. taken off being 
added to the present duty of 6s. 9d. in order to increase the duty upon 
beer manufactured with the aid of substitutes to 7s. 6d. It is 
believed tha t such a readjustment would make the cost of substitutes 
to the brewer equal to the cost of malt. It is also important that in 
any change in the law, the system of priming should be forbidden. It 
is probable that no course would be better calculated to encourage 
the use of barley and to promote the production of purer and 
healthier beer. 


The Adulteration of Farm Produce. 

The evidence which has been given before the Select Committee 
upon “ Food Adulteration,” has shown that the practice of sophis¬ 
tication and fraudulent sale of such articles of farm produce as milk, 
butter, cheese, cream, and condensed milk, is much more extensive 
than even its most active opponents believed. At the present time 
the Acts under which these articles are sampled and prosecutions con¬ 
ducted, ore the Food and Drugs and Margarine Acts, neither of 
which is sufficiently comprehensive or severe. The ingenuity of the 
fraudulent milk seller and butter dealer has enabled him to elude 
modem laws, and since the initiation of the movement intended to 
throttle him commenced, he has been more rapidly building up his 
fortunes. 

Milk was formerly adulterated with water, but the analyst acquired 
a mastery over the product, and it became necessary to find some 
more subtle fluid which would baffle him. Unfortunately for agri¬ 
culture, this was found in separated milk, wtych has enabled the 
fraudulent to set both analyst and law at defiance. 'Separated milk is 
the serum or M skim” of milk which has been deprived of its cream by 
centrifugal force. The fat of milk which has been passed through 
the separating machine is about -2 per cent., whereas the fat content 
of whole milk averages about 3-4 per cent., tho difference, therefore, be¬ 
tween whole milk and separated milk is one of fat percentage. Cows of 
some breeds, as the Jersey and Guernsey, yield milk giving from 5 to 6 
per cent, of fat, and morally, if such milk is reduced to 4 per cent, by 
partial skimming or admixture with skim milk, fraud is comm’tt jd. 
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In practice, however, the public analyst passes any otherwise normal 
sample that contains 3 per cent of fat, while the Somerset House 
chemists, to whom appeals are sometimes made, aocept 2*75 per cent., 
provided the remaining solids reach 8-5 per oent. There is no legal 
standard, consequently rich milk may he diluted without any fear. 
The position is, that in the absence of a standard, separated milk 
is mixed with impunity with whole milk, care being taken to leave 3 
per cent, of fat in the mixture. Thus 34 gallons of separated milk, 
worth Id. to 1 Jd. per gallon, can be added to 66 gallons of full milk 
containing 4*0 per cent, of fat, enabling a retailer to sell it at the 
rate of Is. 4d. a gallon. Although chemical science fails to discri¬ 
minate between genuine whole milk and mixed milk of similar 
quality, the former and the public will be protected if a standard 
is fixed sufficiently high to prevent the practice of mixing remaining 
profitable. 

The standard we have proposed in evidenoe is 3*25 per cent, for 
fat and 12 per cent, total solids — a standard of non-fatty solids 
not lieing advisable. To this the members of the milk trade reply, 
that as milk freqently falls below this standard, innocent persons, 
formers included, would sometimes be charged with fraud. In the 
I'nited States still higher standards exist, and have contributed to 
the great improvement of the milk supply. In this country some 
imiiortant firms require their farmers to supply milk of this quality. 
We have, however, not space to state a case for the defence of the 
projK>sed standard. Full technical reasons are given in the evidence 
of the writer, and in a concentrated form, in the Journal of the Bath 
and "West of England Society for March, 1896. By the adoption 
of the suggestions there made, not only could the quality be easily 
and consistently maintained, but unjust prosecution and conviction 
would bo impossible. 

The following are the most important features in on amendment of 
the law:— 

1. A legal standard of quality. Fat, 3*23 per cent. Total solids,. 

12 per cent. 

2. Vessels containing skimmed milk to be labelled. 

3. Prohibition of pouring. 

4. Inspection of dairies and farms where milk is sold or produced 

for sale.* 

5. Prohibition of the sale of milk by unregistered salesmen and 

• producers. 

6. Power to refuse registration where the producer or salesman 

foils to satisfy a sanitary inspector. 

7. Heavier penalties. 

By the order of June, 1886 (see 34 of 41 and 42 Vic., Geo. 74.) 

VOL. lix. n.s. u u 
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it b «not lawful to cany on the trade of oow-keeper or milk-seller 
without registration by the local authorities, who can refuse to autho¬ 
rise the use of any building in which the sanitary arrangements ore 
defective, hut as local authorities may make regulations for inspection 
—they naturally do not The result is that milk may be produced, 
and is daily produced, from diseased cattle kept in the most filthy 
surroundings which on intelligent being can contemplate. Not only 
is milk produced by tuberculous cattle—the tubercle (consumptive) 
bacilli being communicable to man in certain cases in unboiled milk 

_but much of the milk consumed is contaminated with dirt, in 

consequence of the absolute neglect of the simplest sanitary regula¬ 
tions. It is for this reason that epidemics have occurred and lives 
been lost. Such regulations as are needed would practically prohibit 
the introduction of foreign milk, the source of which is quite unknown. 

Condensed Milk .—Among the forty odd brands of condensed milk 
in the market, at least one-half are produced from skimmed milk, <>., 
milk wholly or partially deprived of its cream. Analyses wrere mode 
for the writer and handed to Sir Walter Foster as (Chairman of the 
Select Committee. In some cases the labels showed in small lettering 
that cream had been removed; in others it was stated that the (ton- 
tents were recommended for “ invalids and infants.” The milk 
required to produce a tin of “ condensed skim ” is worth a halfpenny; 
the poor, who are the chief consumers, pay ftd. to 4d., and often 
obtain tins deficient in weight, 1 lb. being the recognised content. 

Our propositions are as follows:— 

1. That across the labels on tins containing skimmed milk should 

be printed in bold letters, and in black or dark blue the words, 
“ Skim Milk.” 

2. That each tin should contain 16ozs. of condensed milk or a 

multiple of this weight. 

•ft. That the proposals 8, 9,10,11, 12, and 1ft, applied to butter, 1 e 
applied to condensed milk. 

Butter. —Since the introduction of margarine the British butter 
market has become thoroughly demoralised. Factory owners and 
private makers have commenced in self-defence to mix margarine 
with their own productions. The imports o£ declared margarine 
afford no key to the actual imports, much less to the .total consump¬ 
tion. Margarine is mixed with butter so skilfully that its presence 
(an neither be detected by the expert nor the chemist within thoLG 
limits to which the trade is chiefly confined. It is coloured to 
resemble butter and it is specially packed by the manufacturer, to 
order, in any form of box or basket used for butter in the locality to 
which it is consigned. In addition to this it is, especially in 
German and Dutch consignments, heavily laden with water. The 
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writer was informed by the Commissioner who was charged with the 
execution of the law, that in New York State both manufacture and 
sale had been practically destroyed and with great advantage to the 
farmers, with the result that the offal fat of the Chicago stock-yards 
available for shipment to this country was increased. The opposition 
to the infamous trade in spurious butter, which has found its way to 
the tables of the first hotels in England, nud which has not been 
unknown in the sacred dining-room of the House of Commons itself, 
has, however, been gathering in strength, and the recent action of the 
Board of Agriculture has more than shown, from the samples which 
have been analysed, that it is amply justified. 

The following are suggestions for legislation• 

1. A standard providing what quantity of butter fat, if any, shall 

be permitted to be mixed with margarine, in the process of 
manufacture of which new milk is employed. 

2. The prohibition of mixing butter and margarine for sale as in 

the proposed new German law. 

*1. The prohibition of colouring by artificial means. 

4. The employment of packages of specified shape and colour. 

o. The branding of every package employed for the conveyance 
or reception of margarine. 

ii. Notification in bold letters on the premises in which margarine 
is manufactured or sold. 

7. The labelling of paper in which margarine is wrapped with 

letters of at least 1 in. by l£ins., in black or dark blue; the 
word “ Margarine ” alone to be used. 

8. The examination of imported butter at the port of entry. 

9. The inspection of margarine factories. 

10. The sampling of margarine or butter without going through 

the form of purchase at warehouses, shops, hotels, and 
restaurants. 

11. Confiscation of adulterated goods. 

12. Heavier fines; imprisonment for the fourth offence; publication 

in the newspapers after every conviction. 

18. The appointment of inspectors imder the Board of Agriculture 
for the pulpdfe of seeing the law is thoroughly carried out by 
local authorities. 

9 Cheese is not so largely adulterated as butter, but the practice has 
* increased, and in future legislation it will be necessary that— 

1. Cheese to which foreign fat has been added in the prooess of 
manufacturing shall be marked, with an impressed brand 
across each surface, with the words “ Margarine-Cheese ” in 
letters of at least 1$ in. by £ in. square. 

u v 2 
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2. ihe suggestions Nos. 4 to 13 which are applied to butter would 
be advantageously applied to cheese. 

In Canada and some of the American states there are Commis¬ 
sioners of Dairying, by whose aid fraud has been largely repressed, 
and, as we can testify, genuine produce improved and trade rapidly 
extended. 


lUlLWAY RaTKN. 

It is needless to produce any evidence in support of the view that 
the rates charged upon agricultural produce are excessive. 

The present struggle between the land and the railways com¬ 
menced in earnest as for back us 1882, when the Duke of Richmond's 
Commission suggested an amendment of the law* in consequence of 
the adoption of preferential rates and of inequalities in the charges 
mode on farm produce. A Select Committee which sat in the same 
year recommended— 

1. Uniform classification. 

2. Recognition and publication of terminals. 

3. Refusal of Parliament to sanction further control of canals by 

railway companies. 

The railways are the great arteries of the country, and those have 
not only been monopolized, but the companies have pro\ented or 
encouraged trade in different districts by their preferential action. 
The law has been overridden, as in the refusal, either direct or 
implied, to furnish an account of the charges made for the con¬ 
veyance of any particular consignment to a i»erson interested. In 
1888 a Bill providing for a reused classification uas passed into 
law, and on its appearance it ivas met by thousands of objections. 
This opposition was, however, as nothing to the excitement when, 
four years later and after considerable inquiry and discussion, the Act 
under which the railway companies managed to sustain very numerous 
increases in their rates, came into force. 

The effect of this action was the weak Act of 1804, which pro¬ 
vided farmers, traders, and others with the me^gs of appeal against 
improper increases in the rates charged. Early advantage was taken 
of this Act, the validity of preferential charges on the South- 
Western line being tested before the Railway Commissioners, with 
the result that on some articles of produce—the rates for which were 
much higher than those upon imjwrted articles of similar character— 
reductions are to be made; but the Commissioners, guided by the 
legal bearing of words in a clause of the Act of 1888, which was 
intended by its author to have a diametrically opposite effect, leave 
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the charges upon other articles, which are not carried in such large 
quantities, untouched. Such is the result of years of contention and 
oft-reiterated recommendations of Select and other Committees. The 
Companies have not merely maintained their position: they have 
actually profited by seven years’ agitation. 

Notwithstanding the Act of 1894, personal redress is practically 
unattainable, inasmuch as the process through which it is necessary 
to pass is as costly as it is dilatory and uncertain, and altogether out 
of the farmer’s reach. In the interest of British agriculture, it iB 
necessary that, in amending the law, provision should be made for— 

1. A general reduction in the rates upon agricultural produce. 

2. 1 Prohibition of unfair rates. 

*3. An economical Court of Appeal with full power to determine 
all references both os regards rates and general facilities. 

Light Railways. 

Those who remember the difficulties and delays which were en¬ 
countered in many of our provincial towms, which thirty years ago 
wore isolated from the rest of the w r orld, will better appreciate the 
need of Light Railway communication between railway stations and 
market towns, and the more distant rural villages to-day. The 
farmer in a district remote from a railway station can neither buy nor 
sell with advantage. Ilay is brought cheaper from America, meat 
from Canada, and butter and cheese from the Antipodes. 

The fertility of land cannot be maintained without large supplies 
of manure. The rational course of procedure which occurs to many 
minds is the return to the soil of all the available refuse which origi¬ 
nally came from it. Modem sanitation, how r ever, tenches our rulers to 
convey this valuable material into the sea, or to dispose of it in some 
manner which neither contributes to the purity of the town nor the 
health of the people. Its proper destination is the farm. The present 
costly system of communication between towns and villages is inde¬ 
fensible. Light Railways are chiefly needed in the large thinly 
populated rural districts of Great Britain, and their form of construc¬ 
tion must be in aweHl with the requirements of each. 

Although ii^these remarks w'o have nothing to do with details, it 
cannot be doubted that a 3 feet or metre line costing £2,500 per mile 
would generally meet the case, and it has already been demonstrated 
that such lines can be constructed. A light line of this character can 
be run along almost eveiy public road; it ascends gradients, it requires 
less space, and there is less need for stations, signals, bridges, tunnels, 
platforms and employees. To moke such a construction possible the 
regulations of the Board of Trade will have to be simplified. 

It is desirable that apart from the technical matters connected with 
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the construction and management of light lines which must necessarily 
remain under the control of the Board of Trade, that the counties 
should exercise that control and authority which has hitherto been 
exercised by Pa rliam ent. With the assent of the owners and occu¬ 
piers of land through which a railway is proposed to pass, where land 
is required at all, a responsible body of men should be in a position 
to ask a County Council to authorise its construction on easy but fair 
and proper conditions. Where the people of a district are agreed that 
a short line is desirable, they should not be forced to go to on expen¬ 
sive tribunal in order to obtain permission to construct it. 

These lines will diminish the cost of the repairs of the roods, relieve 
congested districts and encourage the development of new' industries 
in village life. What are needed ore:— 

1. Simplified and economical facilities for obtaining power to con¬ 

struct. 

2. Simplification of the regulations of the Board of Trade. 

6. A guarantee by the Imperial Government of 6 per cent., with¬ 
out which capitalists will not, in some cases, be likely to invest. 

Marking Foreign Produce. 

The just and oft-repeated complaints of our fanners that Foreign 
produce is regularly sold as British, culminated in the appointment 
in 1893 of the Lords Committee on the Marking of Foreign Produce. 
That Committee examined forty-four witnesses and it was proved up 
to the hilt, more especially by official evidence, that misrepresentation 
was extensive. The materials in connection with which this species of 
fraud is common are precisely those in the production of which there 
is a persistent struggle between the fanners of Great Britain and of 
other countries. They include meat, flour, butter, cheese, milk, vege¬ 
tables, fruit, lard, hay, and agricultural seeds. There are tw'o Acts 
of Parliament which touch the fringe of the question, the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act and the Merchandise Marks Act—both of which 
are extremely useful, but neither of which goes sufficiently far to 
satisfy the growing demands of agriculture. The Food and Drags 
Act does not cover produce which is sold under icvydulent description 
—or without any description at all. The Merchandise Marks Act, 
which provides under Section 2 for the application of “ false trade 
description”—such description being defined as “any description, 
statement or other indication, direct or indirect ”—falls far short of 
the proposals which have been made by all classes in the country and 
accepted by members on both sides of the House of Commons in con¬ 
nection with meat. Meat, however, is but one of many articles of 
farm produce in which unfair competition exists. It is equally as 
important that the consumer should be informed of the source of 
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origin of the whole of the materials we have mentioned. It is a 
hundred times more important that foreign milk should he recognised, 
produced as it is outside of the control of the law which the British 
farmer is bound to obey, and under conditions which, b eing unknown, 
should preclude its admission into the country unless in a condensed 
or sterilised form. Foreign butter and cheese ore retailed as British, 
home-produced flour is a stranger to many households. Bacon and 
ha ms of American and Danish growth replace English *nd Irish on 
our breakfast tables, often unknown to the consumer. Foreign hay 
has ruined the home grower, and foreign seed, heavily mixed with 
dead shells, has frequently subjected the husbandman to serious loss. 
It is not suggested that if two similar articles are placed side by side 
and offered at the same price the consumer will always prefer that 
which is British, the country of origin of the other bring declared* 
It sometimes happens that gauged by quality an imported food is 
superior. The purchaser should, however, have the opportunity of 
rejecting a foreign article in favour of British, and he has frequently 
done so of late when he has recognised that it was “ Made in Ger¬ 
many.” What, however, is more to the point, the British farmer 
should be placed in a preferential position, especially as there are 
thousands who prefer to support him at all times—very properly 
believing in the superiority of most of his productions. We arrive 
then at the following conclusions with regard to meat, including that 
which is killed at the port of entry :— 

1. Every person selling imported meat should be registered. 

2. Registration should be periodically published by local authori¬ 

ties. 

*3. A notice to the effect that imported meat is sold should be 
affixed to every shop or store. 

4. It should be illegal to sell or expose for sole without registra¬ 

tion. 

5. All imported meat should be stamped or labelled. The system 

is carried out more or less thoroughly in Denmark, Bel¬ 
gium, Italy, and in parts of Germany. 

6. Substantial should be inflicted upon offenders. 

Nos. 5 and £ are also applied to cured or salted meats. 

The first four suggestions are included in Mr. Yerburgh’s Bill, the 
fifth in Lord Onslow’s and Mr. Lambert’s. It is, however, necessary 
that the principle which equally applies to other foods, should be 
applied to those at least in which fraudulent misrepresentation is most 
common. 

The evidence of the forty-four witnesses who gave evidenoe before 
the Lords Committee is conclusive as to the extent of misrepresenta¬ 
tion in the sale of foreign produce. 
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Tuberculosis. 

Brief reference must be made to this deadly disease, which, better 
known as consumption, is communicable between cattle and man. 

Tuberculosis is produced by the presence, within the animal, of 
Koch’s bacillus. Its existence in the early stage of the disease, 
hitherto not discoverable, is now recognised by the aid of sterilised 
and attenuated lymph known as “ Tuberculin.” An animal affected 
with tubercle reacts upon inoculation, and can at once be isolated, or, 
if fat, slaughtered for food. On the continent of Europe agricul¬ 
turists are alive to the importance of the subject and inoculation has 
been practised on a large scale. In America the authorities have 
taken action in several States, in which compensation is paid in some 
form. New York State may be more appropriately comjMired with 
England and Wales, not merely on account of its similarity in size, 
but because it possesses a similar number of cattle, 1,600,000 (England 
and Wales, 2,031,000)—owned by a similar number of farmers— 
226,000 (England and Wales, 210,000). In this State 30,000 cattle 
have been tested at the public expense, the Board of Health now 
having charge of the work under the law of 189o. Since July 700 
suspected animals have been tested, 35 per cent, of which were killed 
and paid for at £5 per head. In Denmark the law provides for the 
testing of cattle at the expense of the State, and farmers are mate¬ 
rially assisted to purge their herds of diseased animals. Our own 
Government would do well to empower the Board of Agriculture to 
act in a similar manner, and to further take steps to prevent the possi¬ 
bility of meat or milk —the produce of beasts which arc so diseased 
that they are unfit for food i>roduetion—being distributed amongst 
the people. 

Coxru'Mox. 

In view of the existing Bill we can safely leave the question of 
compulsory slaughter of inqjorted cattle at the i»orts of landing. 
With regard to small holdings and farms in general the Government 
would afford great help to individuals and further stability to agricul¬ 
ture and the State at large, by the adoption •£ i well-considered 
meuRure of assisted purchase, based upon the proposals of Mr. Jesse 
Collings. Finally, we would call attention to the ubsenco of any effec¬ 
tive system of control for the prevention of fraud in our great produce 
markets. The relationship between producer and salesman, strained 
as it often is, will of necessity continue, but there should be, as in 
one market there is supposed to be, official retards of consignments, 
weights, prices and delivery, in order that the producer may lie pro¬ 
tected from those monstrous exactions to which every one in turn 
appears to be subjected by unscrupulous salesmen. 


James Long. 



SUDERMANN’S NOVELS. 


If it were true that the artist had no country, one great stumbling- 
block would certainly be lifted out of the path of literary criticism. 
There is probably nothing more elusive, more difficult of analysis, 
than just that difference of atmosphere which gives to the literature 
of every nation its own distinctive quality. Of course there are the 
few elect, who have the whole world for their country; but the great 
multitude of writers stand sadly in need of something that goes 
far beyond mere verbal translation. More especially is this true of 
northern literature. I am not concerned here to explain the fact. 
It may he that it is a sign of weakness, it may he that it is a sign of 
strength, let the critics interpret as they please. Contempt for the 
trammels of literary tradition may indicate vigour, it may also indi¬ 
cate a want of artistic appreciation. One effect it is certain to produce. 
It inevitably narrows the circle to which the intensely national, 
possibly often the provincial, novelist, can hope to appeal. To realise 
this it is only necessary to take a modem German writer like Herr 
Sudermann, whose first novel, Frau Sorgo , did not see the light till 
1887, and whose latest, Eh war, was published in 1894, and to compare 
the extent to which the two are dependent upon a proper under¬ 
standing of the national milieu. The immense advance at once 
apparent in literary craftsmanship, in creative power, in characteriza¬ 
tion, will give some idea of the progress which an artist, and perhaps 
a nation, can make in a period of less than ten years. 

Whether, however, literature—the best literature—is to be ultim¬ 
ately national or cosmopolitan, it certainly looks as if until recently 
the German novel, like the German nation, had been very much in the 
making. Both are still empliatically “ im werden.” Doubtless “ the 
men of 1879” permit themselves few illusions as to the completed 
unity of the German Empire; it would be well if the admirers of 
German literature had permitted themselves equally few as to its 
general level of attainment. Good material there is in plenty, fresh 
and original joints of view, but a wonderful absence of form and a 
tendency to dwarf the principal characters by an unnecessary atten¬ 
tion to environment. I have nothing to say against atmosphere 
and local colour in their due degree, but the personages of Herr 
Sudermann’s earlier novels are positively shrouded in the mists of 
nationality. It is impossible not to grow impatient over wearisome 
insistence upon trival domestio details, over needless elucidation of 
perfectly simple motives, over denouements unduly retarded, over the 
too-frequent reappearance of familiar types. Yet in a sense Herr 
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Sudermann’s merits are his own, his faults are his country’s. How 
is the artist to escape from the stifling atmosphere of domesticity in 
the inmost citadel of the domestic sentiments, if not always of the 
domestic virtues Y How can he win precision of style and certainty 
of touch in a language which defies directness ? How attain dearness 
of outline in the very home of northern mists ? 

Yet these earlier books are not without their peculiar charm. We 
are in a land at once far nearer to primitive barbarism and far cluser to 
fairyland. But it is not Shakespeare’s fairyland, the moonlit woods 
of the Midsummer Night's Dream ; it is the Brocken where witches 
hold their nightly revels, or the dark mysterious pine forests, peopled 
with elves and gnomes, the home of moaning winds. Now 7 and again 
a brighter note is struck. There ore the fairy princesses with their hlaite 
Augeu and their blondes Haar , who might have strayed out of the 
pages of Grimm, and there ore the pretty sentimental fancies of 
lions Andersen with something at times of the simple broken music 
of his style. Only the land of fairy tales could have produced Frau 
Sorge ; for what, after all, is Paul’s long struggle with adversity but 
the sevenfold labours of the youngest son to win the fairy princess ? 
And who is Elspeth ? Certainly not a flesh-and-blood maiden, but 
a blue-eyed, fair-haired apparition, flitting in and out of the story 
just to remind us that she is waiting to crown the notorious struggle 
with her hand. 

But this is Herr Sudermann in his lightest and most idyllic mood. 
When he comes to flesh-and-blood presentation of ordinary mortals, 
he seems at first to incline most decidedly towards the darker side of 
humanity. There is a very distinct strain of gloom underlying even the 
fairy-like brightness of some ports of Frau Sorge . Das Fiend, that is 
the constant refrain of all his work, the endless strife of the German 
peasant with grinding poverty, with crushing debt, with the accumu¬ 
lated burden of succeeding generations, all alike looking for susten¬ 
ance to the ever-dwindling Dauernguf. They are depressing reading, 
these novels. One must go back to the Englund of fifty years ago, 
the England of the Chartists and of “ Alton Locke,” to find any 
parallel to the conditions of peasant life in the great plains of Eastern 
Germany. A low level of intelligence, an timely greed and 
cunning, an entire indifference to any but money considerations, these 
ore what Sudermann shows us as the prevailing characteristics of the 
German peasant. At least these form the background which serves# 
to throw into stronger relief the human drama played in Frau Sorge , 
in Geschirister, in Iolanthe's Hochzeit , and above all in Der Katsensteg. 
True, the last does not profess to be a picture of contemporary 
manners; the scene is laid early in the century at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, but there is little to choose between the elder 
Merckel or the father of Begine, and Paul’s father in Frau Qorge or 
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the miller’s man in the Geschichte der stillen Mukle. Fathers fore 
badly all through, for Iolanthe is sold to her elderly bridegroom by 
just such another crafty, cunning, illiterate old miser. As to the 
mothers, we have two types: the mild domestic Hamfrau^ slave of her 
husband’s ill-humour, bearer of his burdens, broken-down victim of 
% a lifelong struggle; and the hard, calculating, grasping manager 
ready to sacrifice her son’s happiness sooner than forego the dowry 
which she expects with her son’s wife. Amongst the younger women 
there are some very close to the angels, or to the fairy princesses— 
creatures of sentiment, all soul and no body. There are others again 
all body and no soul, pretty giggling girls with the most elementary 
notions of morality, an easy and apparently quite willing prey to the 
rough country Burwhen. In fact, when Herr Sudermann decides to 
forsake domesticity for naturalism, he can be as naturalistic as the best 
of them. It is a far cry from The Wide , Wide World to Zola, 
but there is not a little of both schools of fiction in these earlier 
novels. 

Is there not also a good deal of autobiography P Surely, if we 
may believe the pretty verses which dedicate Frau Sorgc to “ Meinen 
Eltem.” 

“ Frau Sorge, die graue verschleiorte Frau, 

Hersdiebe Eltem, Ihr konnt sie genau; 

Sie ist ja heuto vor dreiseig Jahren 
Mit Euch in dio Fromde hinausgefahren, 

I)a der triefende Novembertag 
Schwerathmond auf nebliger Haide lag 
Und der Wind in den Weidenzweigen 
Euch pfiff den Hochzeitsreigen.” 

In any caso there is a vividness about the local colouring, and a 
recurrence throughout the stories of Konigsberg and of the Littauer- 
uald and its neighbourhood, which suggests an early and intimate 
acquaintance on the port of the young Berlin dramatist with eastern 
Prussia. But whether or not it is a record of actual experience, there 
is that in the story of der dumme Paul which appeals very directly to 
our sympathies. From his unwelcome entrance into life at the 
moment when y^parents are being driven from their home to the 
night when £}ie crazy malevolence of his father makes fresh havoc of 
the painfully restored prosperity of the family, pale care broods over 
# his fortunes. As a child listening to his mother’s tales of the grey 
veiled figure, Frau Sorge , he is already old in sorrow and anxiety, his 
very face shows traces of the long agony of mind through which that 
mother had borne him, he is soomed and thrust aside by the more 
favoured elder brothers, and tyrannised over by the dull and brutal 
father. No one thinks it needful that he should have advantages. 
Whilst his brothers seek pleasure and advancement in the distant city, 
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he remains behind to work in the fields like a common labourer, and 
to provide the means of satisfying their inordinate demands. When 
the mother, who alone understood him, finds rest at length from her 
labours, it is he that must see to the comfort of all the careless 
mourners, who scarcely recognise his existence, and have no thought 
of his grief. Doubly alone he has to face life anew with its addod 
burdens, to bear with his sullen and suspicious old father, and to 
guard his pretty, foolish little sisters from the insolent advances of 
the young men of the district. In spite of all his patient struggles 
pale care has her way with him. His sisters fall a prey to their own 
frivolity and folly, and his father succeeds in wrecking the restored 
fortunes of the family by setting fire to the homestead in an endeavour 
to work the ruin of a hated rival. That rival’s daughter, Elspeth, has 
been the one bright spot in Paul’s life. As children they played 
together on the heath, and Elspeth, grown older, becomes to Paul a 
far-off vision of beauty, unattainable perhaps, but none the less com¬ 
forting and inspiring. IIow good comes out of evil and how the 
youngest son finally bears off the fairy princess, may bo left to Herr 
Sudermann to reveal. Truth to tell, his revelation is singularly un¬ 
convincing, and Fran Sorgo will be read rather for the idyllic charm 
of its earlier chapters than for the intrinsic interest of its plot or the 
development of its characters. It deserves to live, if only for the 
insight which inspires its pathetic picture of a lonely childhood, and 
its vivid representation of the more intimate side' of country life. 
The whole story is intensely German, and this fact increases the 
feeling of remoteness, almost amounting to unreality, already pro¬ 
duced by its fairy tale setting. Still, in spite of the slightness of 
many of the subordinate characters, Paul himself is a very real and, 
as the Germans say, riihmufn Gentatt. Moreover, Herr Suder- 
mann has here given special proof of that same poetic sympathy with 
nature, w r hich enables Mr. Hardy to suggest an intimate connection 
between the fortunes of his characters and the scenes in which they 
have been bom and bred. The part played, for instance, by Egdon 
Heath in the Itet urn of the Nat ire, has its counter] mi rt in many of 
Sudermann’s pages. He has much, too, of Mr. Hardy’s gift of 
word-painting. We feel the changeful moods of thfelrath over which 
Paul and Elsj»eth wander, just as we struggle with Itegpne down the 
winding Katzemteg and through the blinding snowstorms on her 
midnight journeys. 

There ore, however, other and less desirable characteristics of Mr. 

find an 60110 in Suderma nn’s work. He, too, finds it 
difficult to preserve the strict neutrality incumbent upon the artist. 

« a , e W1 ^ com P a aion stories, one dealing with the love 

f brother »/°r one woman, the other with the love of two sisters 
or one man. the workmanship of these stories were equal to their 
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conception, Herr Sudermann would have had little need to betWthem; 
hut he is still vastly encumbered by his German habit of oircuxnloeution, 
for ultimate deliverance from which, I take it, he is largely indebted to 
his training as a dramatist. In the Gcschichte der stillen Mithle Martin, 
the elder of the two brothers, has for years expiated a fit of childish 
passion, which cost the life of his second brother Fritz, by lavishing 
a wealth of affection upon Johannes, the third and youngest. When 
Johannes returns from military servioe, he finds the old mill bright¬ 
ened by the presence of a laughing girl, Martin’s child-wife, Trade. 
The Hchone Mullerin is a variant upon the type of giggling, silly, 
sentimental girl so frequent in German novels and so familiar to us 
in Sudermann; a favourable variant oertainly, for Bhe can be true 
and tender, full of love and gratitude to her elderly husband. But 
youth has its rights and its temptations. Martin takes a guileless 
pleasure in seeing his wife and his brother become friends and play- 
mutes. Trade grows fitful and wayward, a creature of sudden tears 
and laughter, all unknowing what ails her until one day passion 
wakes and looks at her out of the eyes of Johannes. He takes instant 
flight without a word to Martin, but he returns for one fatal last 
meeting with Trade, and Martin overhears. There is a sudden and 
fearful rekindling of the Berserker fuiy of his youth, a terrible 
straggle by the old water-mill, and a final catastrophe, which leaves poor 
Trade alone to work out her life-long penance “ for the sin of youth.” 
There is the same implied note of complaint as in Mr. Hardy’s “ mak¬ 
ing sport for the President of the Immortals”; Trade, like Tess, 
must “ siihnen (las grosse Verbrechen, das sich Jugcnd nenni” 

The companion story, Drr Witmeh, does not sin the less against 
art. because it sins rather differently. There is no intrinsic objection 
to a prologue by way of introducing the central story, though for a 
German novelist so to liamper himself is to tempt the fates that wait 
on indecision and prolixity. But what are we to say of on explana¬ 
tory epilogue in addition, and that a sort of medical leaflet inserted 
solely to give a perfectly needless and pseudo-scientific; explanation of 
the way in which a warm-blooded, passionate temjterament can nourish 
a wish for happiness even at the expense of a beloved sister? Herr 
Sudermann does himself an injustice, and easts a slur upon the intel¬ 
ligence of his r wd B rs. By innumerable skilful touches he has indi¬ 
cated the girlfa dawning passion ; we have seen its birth and its growth, 
as we have seen also the unconscious wish in her soul far her sister's 
• death long before the old doctor reads it in her eyes, as he has so 
often read it in the faces of those who stand round the dying. The 
epilogue is an ortistio mistake, a concession perhaps to German 
thoroughness, but a concession which a conscientious artist ought to 
have sternly refused. Olga herself, however, is for above the familiar 
types, the giggling girl, or the “ Unschuldsengel aus Miirchen,” to 
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borrow a German critic’s description of Clarehen in Sodom 9 * Ende. 
The strong womanly sympathy which gradually reverses the rela¬ 
tions between herself and her weak but loving elder sister, and 
enables the sixteen-year-old girl to impose her will upon both her 
sister and her sister’s lover, is something new in Sudermann’s 
women. Olga becomes the means of communication between Martha 
and her lover, who iB prevented from marrying her by the inevit¬ 
able Efend of the German farmer’s household. The development 
of the situation is striking. It matters not that love-making by 
proxy is no new idea in poetry and fiction, witness the “ Speak 
for yourself, John,” of The Courtdiip of Mile* Standkh. Mr. 
Hardy, too, has lately made the idle writer of her servant’s love- 
letters herself come to conceive on overmastering passion for their 
recipient, but On the Western Circuit is certainly later than her 
Wunsrh, and is, I venture to think, as inferior in truth and delioocy 
of feeling to Sudermann’s story as it is manifestly superior in 
literaiy construction. Certainly it is not the least of life’s ironies 
that only beside the bed where the girl lies dead by her own hand, 
should the man, to whom Fate had brought too late his only true 
helpmeet, learn that he had been the love of her life, and that in 
leaving him die had but sought to expiate the sin committed in 
thought against her elder sister. 

But if Olga is a sign that Herr Sudermann is manifestly 
advancing in the art of drawing living women, his next attempt at 
portraiture shows unmistakably that he is also advancing far on 
the road to naturalism. Regine, the Zolaesque conception of the 
woman-animal with her wealth of devotion to her somewhat melo¬ 
dramatic master, is a striking figure enough, but she represents the 
complete triumph of naturalism over Herr Sudermann’s earlier 
manner. Indeed he leaves us in no doubt of his intention, for at 
the end of the story he sums up for us the full naturalistic 
creed:— 

“ Und wie er dachte und sann, ward ihm zu Muthe ala ob dio Nobel wch 
lichteten, welobe den Bodon des mcnschlichon Spins vom menschlichen 
Bowusstsoins tronnen, und er sahe eine Strecke tiefer ala der Monuch sonst pflegt, 
in den Abgrund des Unbewussten hinein. Das, was man das (Jute und das 
Lose nennt, wogte haltlos in den Nebeln der Oberflache^nqjier, drunten rub to 
in traumender Kraft das—Naturliche.” 

In other words, the life according to nature is in direct opposition 
to the life according to morality. For the old Pagan belief in a 
harmony with nature the Teutonic mind substitutes ceaseless war, 
until the long struggle ends in the total surrender of a false and 
vain morality which can come into existence only by the unneces¬ 
sary sacrifice of natural impulses. 

There is more than an echo of the philosophy of Hchopenhauer 
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and Yon Hartmann in this exultation over the triumph A>f the 
unconscious, this surrender of effort, this return to the primitive 
instincts of humanity. The withdrawal of the man and the woman 
from a civilisation which has outraged both, that is the burden of 
Dvr Katzcmtey* Boleslav is a social outcast for the sins of his 
father, and Regine is rejected of her fellows because she had lent 
herself to that father’s passions as well as to his traitorous design to 
assist the enemies of his country. The woman aooepts her position, 
and indeed seems unconscious of it; the man, with the greater 
susceptibility bom of social education, struggles in vain to regain 
the honour lost through no fault of his own. Forced into a solitude 
only relieved by Regine’s faithful service, he gradually comes to 
recognise in her the nriy iceibliche in its most primitive, least 
exalted and least beautiful form. Not only so, but he comes at last 
to regard hers as the only right attitude, a complete surrender to 
the impulses of her womanhood, innocent of the false pretences 
and still falser shame which conventional civilisation brings with it. 

Certainly there is no lack of power in the scenes which lay 
bare the half-unwilling but growing attraction felt by Boleslav 
for Regine. Some episodes could well be spared, such as the 
Christmas Eve supper, when, with the old wine glowing in her veins, 
“ wie eine Bacchantin lag sie in seligem Taumel da,” a burden from 
which Boleslav both longs and hesitates to free himself. But when 
he has at length abandoned the hopeless struggle, when the love of 
his youth has appeared to relent only finally to betray him, when 
his companions in arms reject him, and the Emperor’s reward for 
valour turns to dust and ashes in his mouth, when finally he returns 
to find Regine dead in a last effort to save him from the murderous 
attack of his vassals, then he wills that no hand but his shall touch 
the body of the woman whom morality, not nature, had made an 
outcast from her people. For her he spurns the rites of the Church 
and the holy ground which he had won at the sword’s point for his 
dishonoured father’s grave. Alone and unaided he will lay her 
without shroud or coffin in the earth from which she sprang, rejecting 
even the tender impulse that would have strewn flowers over her face 
to shield it from the falling earth. 

“ Was soli das woichliche Gothue ? ” schalt er sieh, “ dor Staub bronchi rich 
vor dein Staulf nicht zn scheuen. . • . Houte, da es zu spat, word ihm ihr 
Wesen klor. Nein, kein Thier und kein Dflmoft war sie gewosen, sondem nichts, 
Swio ein ganzer und grosser Mensch. Eine jener YoUkreaturen, wie rie 
gpschaffen wurden, als der Reerdenwitz init semen lihmenden Satzungen der 
Allmutter Natur noch nicht ins Handwork gepfuscht hatto. • . , Ein so 
begnadoter ganzer Mensch war dieB vorvehmte elirlose Geschopf.” 

It would be interesting to know from Herr Sudermonn himself the 
order in which his novels were written o? conceived* Taken in 
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Older if publication, they certainly indicate un advance in strength 
coincident with an increase in realism of the least attmctive kind/ 
The affinity is clear between Der Katzvmteg and that most singularly 
ugly play, Sodom’s Ende . But since then Herr Sudermann has 
repented. His realism has become less uncompromising, and without 
reverting to the more superficial style of his first books he has yet 
contrived to place his characters before us in more attractive 
guise. He has learned, too, to subordinate external nature to that 
interplay of character which might perhaps be not inaptly called 
morality. I use the word here, of course, in its largest sense—the 
study of manners or conduct, and therefore of character, which must 
ever be of the essence of the novelist’s art. It is doubtful whether, 
except in poetry, landscape ought to be given the prominence which is 
given to it by Mr. Hardy sometimes and by Sudermann in Frau Sorgo. 
Of course, in the study of mankind due weight must be attached to 
all the motive-springs of conduct; but after all, man as we know him, 
civilised man, is not so largely the creature of surrounding hill and 
mountain as the poetic imagination would have us believe. To the 
primeval tent-dwellers, doubtless, sun, moon, and stars might 
naturally be objects of more absorbing interest than the doings of 
their fellow tent-dwellers. But now it is only the poet and the 
dreamer within us which stirs at the voice of the wind und is lulled 
by the surging of the sea, and the novelist is concerned less with 
dreams and poetry than with character and action. “Man must 
begin, know this, where Nature ends.” That is the true answer to 
the naturalism of Der Katzenstog, and that is the lesson which the 
proper study of mankind has not failed to teach Herr Suderiuann. 

Looking at his enormous advance after he had become a writer of 
plays, one is tempted to wish that every novelist could be forced to 
pass through the same fieiy ordeal. In the drama, at least, there is 
no room for the fine shades and half-lights which so frequently 
beguile a novelist into a forgetfulness of outline and an over¬ 
elaboration of detail. The dramatist must make his effect, and 
make it directly. There can be no dallying with the dramatic 
moment; prolixity, indecision, obscurity, fdultiness of construction, 
bring their own immediate Nemesis. For whatever else the play¬ 
going public will suffer, they will not suffer coftfitrion and uncer¬ 
tainty in the author’s own mind as to the real points which he 
proposes to make. Either, then, this has been Herr Sudermaun’s 
salvation, or it is a remarkable coincidence that his best literary work., 
should date from the period when he made his first ap^arance as a 
dramatic author. From that time, too, dates seemingly his popular 
recognition as a novelist, for whereas up to 1890 his novels hud had 
but a limited circulation, they have since run through sixteen, 
eighteen, twenty, twenty-five editions. Es \car, published only in 
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1894, is already in its eighteenth edition; Frau Sorge took more than 
a year to get into a second. 

It looks as if with the production of Die Ehre in 1890 he woke to 
find himself famous. All the Berlin world was talking about the 
young dramatist and the daring of his pictures of German life, an 
unlovely life enough if Die Ehre and Sodom's Ende are to be taken as 
representative. The last, surely, signalises rather the revolt against 
convention and the inevitable exaggerations of a would-be uncompro¬ 
mising realist than a faithful picture of contemporary Berlin manners. 
It is us though an artist should set himself to paint London, end 
got no farther than the purlieus of King’s Cross. Besides, 
Herr Sudermann hud to overcome a very decided tendency to force 
liis effects and let drama degenerate into melodrama, a tendency 
already discernible in his novels. The whole motive of Der Katzemtcg 
is forced; only a rather melodramatic hero would have allowed his 
entire life to become embittered and his point of view radically 
changed, because his father had been suspected of giving assistance 
1o the French. Something, too, he had, and perhaps still has, to 
lcurn of refinement. Iolanthcs Hochzeit is a dramatio sketch in its 
wav, but by no means devoid of a certain coarseness of touch. The 
old bachelor’s des^uiir and his elderly sister's confusion over the furnish¬ 
ing of the marriage chamber constitute farce of the broadest kind, 
the sort of farce that could now scarcely find a home except upon the 
Surrey side of the water. There are one or two little sketches in Im 
Zmclicht , such as Die Vencandelten Fucker and La Donna h Mobile , 
which seem to indicate that Herr Sudermann might in the end 
uchie\ e some degree of success in a lighter and more graceful vein of 
comedy, but hitherto his best work has certainly been of a serious kind. 

Ilis l>c8t-known play and his latest novel stand really in a doss by 
themselves, so far do they excel any of his previous efforts, with the 
exception perhaps of two or three short sketches, quite admirable in 
their way, included in Im Zmclicht . Take, for instance, Des Ham - 
freundn Sylrmfer-Deicbtr, the picture of two old men sitting by the 
widowed hourtli of the one on New Year’s Eve. Stirred by the 
season and his own sad memories, the friend of the household con¬ 
fesses that once, yeap ago, he had been false enough to tell his friend’s 
then neglectedvoung wife of his own lifelong and unrequited devo¬ 
tion to her. lie confession is received without surprise. 

♦“Aeh, Schnickflchnuck! Hat rich was zu verzeihen! Was du mir Nones 
brichtost, wusst’ich schon lange. Sie hat mir das vor jenon vierzig Johren 
uchon alles selbor orzahlt. Und nun werd’ich dir auch verraten, warum ich 
so viol don fremden Weibera nochgolaufen bin bis in mein Alter hinein: weil 
sie mir zu gloichor Zoit gestand doss du die einzige Liebe ihres Lebens seiest.” 

Or, again Die Freundin , where the older woman’s true instinct 
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refuses to convert the Platonic affection, "which unites her to tho 
young artist, into a closer tie. 

“Von dem Tage an da wir Liebo omten wollon, wo wir Frcundsehaffc Baton, 
von Tago an ist der Zaubor gobrocben, der uns bo lnngo fotwelte. Bis 
dahin war ich Ihr ein und alles, dann werd’icb-eino mchr.” 

Yet she yields to his entreaties only to find liersolf left next 
Christmas lonely and desolate, she has become vine utrhr. 

Or there is Der Mustersohn, the polished gentleman whose perfect 
courtesy and genuine devotion to his mother excite universal admira¬ 
tion. He divides all women into three classes, the indifferent class 
(gesehleetloHC Wesen) from which a man takes a wife for conven¬ 
tional reasons when he is weary of pleasure, mothers, und the women 
( Weiber) whom he makes the instruments of his pleasure. Hut when 
his mother at length learns his attitude to other women, she turns 
upon him, the proud defender of her sex, and reminding him that 
“die Mutter die ihm Leben gab ist auch ein ’VVeib/’ quits his house 
once and for ever. A little unreal perhaps, but, as llerr Sudermann 
tells it, distinctly dramatic. 

In his earlier novels Sudermann has succeeded in drawing one or 
two women, such as Olga and Itegine, worth}' of a lasting place in 
our gallery of remembrance. Eh Wnr is the first book in which he 
gives us a real flesh and blood hero with whom wc can sympathise. 
And we sympathise the more, seeing that he is placed side by side 
with one of the most finished portraits of a thorough!}' depraved, but 
"withal engaging, woman that any artist in any country has ever 
created. Felicitas von Kletzingk, sinning, repenting, scheming, 
caressing, using the unselfish devotion of her former lover to her 
present husband to keep tho lover at her side, sacrificing her only 
child because he comes between her and her guilty love, attempting a 
half-hearted but picturesque suicide, and rousing herself from her 
despairing poses to plan a meeting with her lover, is as triumphant a 
creation as even Eleonora Duse made of Magda. Tut shortly tho 
story runs thus. As the wife of Baron von lihoden Felicitas has car¬ 
ried on an intrigue with her cousin, a young landowner of the district, 
Leo von Sellenthin. Between Leo and Ulrich von Kletzingk there 
exists a dose tie of friendship, as close as the tkwhich bound Kin g 
Arthur to Sir Launoelot. Indeed, the passionless, high-soul od Ulrich 
recalls not a little the pathetic figure of the blameless King Leo 
kills Baron von Ehaden in a dud and fleos the country, remaining 
abroad for some years. Meanwhile Ulrich, who like Arthur “ holds 
all men true and leal, all women pure,” and will credit nothing of 
the common rumours with regard to Felidtas, holds himself bound by 
his chivalrous friendship for Leo to afford Felidtas the protection 
which Leo cannot afford her. Consequently he makes her his wife. 
The story opens at the moment when Leo is returning after three 
yean of absence to take up bis duties as a landowner. Ulrich meets 
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him and explains his action. L 90 , struck dumb by such unsuspecting 
faith, can but hold aloof from his friend’s household and accept hie 
assurance that though Felioitas forgives the past, she could not bear 
that the slayer of her husband should come near her little son. But 
Felioitas breaks through the constraint. Under the pretext of dis¬ 
interested devotion to Ulrich, she lures L 90 back to the old footing of 
friendship with her husband and consequent nearness to herself, 
having previously sent the child away to a distant school and taken 
care to keep from Ulrich the piteous.letters in which he tells of his 
homesickness. Not that she is wholly heartless. She has her moods 
of relenting and motherly longing to comfort her boy, but she tells 
herself that suffering is a necessary part of education. With Leo she 
keeps up on elaborate pretence, at times perhaps half sincere, of 
undying remorse for the past; she is hurt when he mocks at her sug¬ 
gestion that they shall help one another by their prayers, and she 
does actually contrive that the families shall partake of a solemn 
communion before Ulrich departs to his duties as a legislator in 
Berlin. But where Felioitas is acting, Leo is in earnest. His 
remorse is really genuine, his affection for Ulrich deep and unselfish, 
and helped by the innocent devotion of a young girl, brought up in 
his house and destined by his mother to bo his bride, he struggles 
long against the deadly fascination, which Felioitas knows so well 
how to exercise. Time and again he can hardly conceal the repulsion 
with which he shrinks from her, but in the end she has her way. 
Fallen in his own eyes irretrievably low, Leo feels that life has 
nothing more to offer, and for the moment he believes that Felioitas 
feels it too, for on hearing that her child hus died at school she has 
mode a futile effort to take her own life. They resolve to die 
together. This time there is to bo no trilling, no half measures. 
But, of course, it is the man only who is in earnest. When Felioitas 
has played long enough with tho idea of death, when she has thought 
out u becoming costume and indulged herself to the full in the luxury 
of self-pity, she decides to show herself to Leo in the unveiled splen¬ 
dour of hor beauty, trusting to tho intoxication of his senses to make 
him heed her invitation to life and love. But before he meets her 
he has rend one O ypo Paul’s piteous letters, which sho had been in 
the act of destroying, and I 10 recoils with loathing from the heartless, 
soulless woman, who can deceive him to the very last. He rushes. 

J n her with blind fury, she cries aloud for her husband, and falls. 

dishevelled at Ulrich’s feet, denouncing Leo as her would-be 
lover. It is too much, and Leo’s lips are at length unsealed. The 
two friends meet once more at their boyhood’s meeting plooe, the 
Freundschaftsinsel, and Ulrich learns all the truth. A year after¬ 
wards, when Leo asks for Felioitas, he hears from Ulrich that she is 
living in Berlin, “ rosig und lustig und wie von einem Alp befreit.’ 1 

x x 2 
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But it is impossible in such a sketch to do justice to the art 

with which the contrasting characters of Leo and Felioitas are drawn, 
and to the innumerable delicate touches which show Felioitas in her 
varying moods, deceiving always, but at times apparently self-deceived. 
There is the Communion soeno, strange and revolting to English 
ideas. Leo has been promised the miraculous deliverance from the 
burden of guilt, granted, says a kindly pastor, to every true peni¬ 
tent. He is genuinely seeking a sign from heaven, but Felioitas 
sits sobbing behind him, and her sobs come between him and his 
prayers, just as at the last moment she slips between him and 
Ulrich at the altar, and the cup comes to him warm from her lips. 

“ Er schauderte und verschuckte sich. Wie ein Blitzstrahl fuhr es auf ihn 
nieder. . . . Verworfon war er von Gott dem Hcrrn—ausgestossen uus der 
•Gemeinschaft aller Heinen—gerichtet und verdaramt: er hatte im heiligcn 
JBluto nur ihre Kusse gotrunken.’’ 

It is a wonderful story of a woman revelling in emotion of every 
kind—religious, remorseful, passionate, sensual—and preserving 
throughout her childlike, innocent face, her sad smile, her tender, 
caressing, melancholy voice, a creature of endless poses, happy as 
long as she can be the heroine of every drama. The subordinate 
characters, too, are well and clearly drawn. Little Countess Ilertha, 
who ends by becoming Leo’s bride; Elly, his sister, a silly girl 
enough but with a little more definiteness of outline than her 
giggling sisters of the earlier novels; the Korpsstudent, with his 
bravado and his real worthlessness; the old pastor, his father, and 
the pastoral household. Not that the novel is by any means fault¬ 
less. There is not much reality about Ulrich, far less indeed than 
in the king whom he resembles; and Johanna, Leo’s sister, half- 
crazed through repressed love for Ulrich and hatred of Felicitas, is 
a veritable avenging spirit of melodrama. The old leaven of natu¬ 
ralism, too, is working still in more than one passage, but from the 
sin of prolixity Herr Sudermann has found salvation. Nothing could 
be better than the opening chapters. Attention is at once arrested 
upon the principal characters, and the story moves on to its denoue¬ 
ment with scarcely a superfluous episode. Atmosphere and environ¬ 
ment have sunk into their proper subordination 1 ^ e ore in Germany 
indeed, and breathing German air, but there, os at home, we recognise 
at once that touch of nature which makes the whole world kin. If 
Herr Rudermann’s future work fulfils the promise of his present, 
he at least may forego the services of the literary interpreter, and 
appeal with confidence to a public which transcends the narrow bounds 
of nationality. 


Janet E. Hogarth. 
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Two years well-nigh, have passed from the time when I quitted 
Bulgaria, after a somewhat prolonged residence at Sofia. Since my 
departure the whole position of affairs in the Peasant State has under¬ 
gone a fundamental change. In April, 1894, Stambouloff was at the 
height of his power as the permanent Premier, or one might almost 
say, as his friends delighted in those days to call him, the Bismarck 
of Bulgaria. The policy of the Principality under his dictatorship was 
that of the absolute independence of Bulgaria. In pursuance of this 
policy any attempt at Russian intervention in the affairs of the 
Balkan Peninsula was discouraged, if not actively resisted, and the 
relations between the Vassal State and the Suzerain Power were of a 
close and friendly character. The independence of Turkey in Europe 
was regarded by the leading Bulgarian politicians as a guarantee for 
the autonomy of the Principality; while, at Constantinople, the grow¬ 
ing military strength of Bulgaria was held to constitute a bulwark 
against any aggression upon Turkey on the part of Russia. At the 
period of which I write Stambouloff’s policy had succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing from the Sultan various concessions for the Macedonian Bul¬ 
garians; and the last public function I witnessed in Bulgaria was a 
torchlight procession of the Sofiotes in honour of the statesman, who 
was then deemed by his fellow countrymen to be the chosen champion 
of Bulgarian independence at home and of the Bulgarian nationality 
abroad. Within a few weeks from this period Stambouloff was 
driven from office by the intrigues of the Prince he had raised to the 
throne, his policy was reversed, he was subjected to every indignity, 
injustice, and oppression which could be devised by the ingenuity of 
his personal and political enemies; later on he was murdered openly in 
the streets of Sofia. His murder was allowed to go unpunished; and 
his memory was held up to obloquy by the men who, while he was in 
power, had treated him with almost servile adulation. In 1894 
Stoiloff was an qhjftire advocate, chiefly known as a politician of 
Russian proclivities. Now, he is the Prime Minister of Bulgaria, the 
confidential adviser of Prince Ferdinand. In 1894 His Highness was 
91 unrecognised Prince, who had no official relations with his brother 
sovereigns, and who was not even visited at his palace by the re¬ 
presentatives of the leading Continental Powers. Now he is, or more 
strictly speaking will be, probably before these lines appear in print, a 
regular recognised Potentate, entitled to address the German 
Emperor and the Czar of Russia as his brothers, and the Queen of 
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England as his sister. In 1804 the baby Boris, His August High¬ 
ness, as his father described him in the proclamation issued at his 
birth, was a member of the Catholic Church. In 1896, Ilis Highness 
has become a convert to the Orthodox Eastern rite, and has, we nuiy 
assume, changed his views as to the procession of the Persons of the 
Trinity. In 1894 there was not any avowed representative of Russia 
in the whole of the Principality: in 1896 the Russian Consul-General 
is to be the most important personage at Sofia; while Rutsehuck, 
Varna, Bourgas, Philipopolis, and every important provincial town in 
the Principality are or will be provided with Russian Consulates and 
Vice-Consulates which, as Stambouloff stated to me in conversation, 
will infallibly become centres of intrigue and the headquarters of ever}' 
disaffected element. Finally, two years ago, Turkey was desirous of 
promoting the independence of the Balkan States, ns obstacles to the 
advance of Russia: nowadays, Turkey, as the dependant of Russia, is 
anxious to oppose every action on the port of tli^se States which might 
possibly give umbrage to her patron and protector. 

These facts—for facts they are, whether wo like them or not—may 
seem inconsistent with the views os to the attitude of Bulgaria towards 
Russia which I expressed in the work I published two years ago on 
Bulgaria under the title of The Pvamnt Sfalr. My views at that 
period may be briefly recapitulated as follows. I held that the Bul¬ 
garians, as a population of small peasant farmers, cared more about 
their independence than about auything else; that they welcomed 
the intervention of Russia in order to shake off the domination of 
Turkey; but that, as soon os they found tlint Russia intended to 
convert Bulgaria into a Russian province, they became hostile to 
Russian interference. I held further that they attached very little 
value to the overthrow of Islam, except in so far as it affected 
themselves; that they had no special sympathy with the Sclav 
movement, save in connection with the aggrandizement of their 
own particular branch of the Sclav race ; that, though they had 
a kindly feeling towards the Russian people, they hud the strongest 
aversion to the idea of absorption in a huge Russian Empiro; 
that, therefore, in the event of any conflict l>etween Russia and 
Turkey in Europe, they were more likely to ftitJa, with the latter 
power than with the former; and that, so long as t]je Principality 
remained mistress of her own fortunes, she w'ould prove an obstacle 
instead of a support to any encroachment of Russia upon the Ottot 
man Empire. I remember discussing this subjoet only a few days 
before my departure with an old English resident in Bulgaria, who 
had lived there the greater part of his life, who had made a homo 
at Rustchuk, who knew more of the people, their ideas, customs, and 
character, than any other foreigner I met, who w f as, I may add, by 
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no means an enthusiastio adherent of Stambouloff: and wlufwound 
up his conversation by saying that the dislike of Russian intervention 
was so universal that even if Stoiloff should come into power, he 
would be obliged to be as anti-Russian os Stambouloff. 

I can see no reason to doubt that the views to which I have 
referred were substantially correct at the time. To a certain extent, 
however, they have apparently been contradicted by the course of 
recent events. I should like, therefore, to explain why, in my 
judgment, this seeming contradiction should be attributed to personal 
and accidental causes, not to any permanent change in popular 
sentiment. In order to moke this explanation intelligible, it is 
necessary to understand the agencies which have brought about, far 
the time at any rate, the restoration of the Russian protectorate over 
Bulgaria. 

The birth of Prince Boris made a very important change in the 
position of Prince Ferdinand. It was the latter’s misfortune, not 
his fault, that he had succeeded Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
who had endeared himself to the Bulgarian people by his personal 
qualities, and still more by the victories ho had won in the war with 
Servia—a war which, as all Bulgarians believed, with or without 
reason, was instigated by Russia. It was his misfortune also, and 
to some slight extent, his fault, that by character, by temperament, 
and by education, he was unable to win popularity amidst the people 
of the Peasant State. Coming amongst them an entire stranger, 
utterly ignorant of their language, their ideas, their habits, their 
prejudices, and their aspirations, he was necessarily completely in the 
hands of his Ministers, or rather of his Minister, for Stambouloff, 
while he remainod in office, was virtually supreme in the government. 
Stambouloff, if I am not mistaken, regarded the Prince as a puppet, 
whom lie had placed upon the throne, and whom, if needs be, he could 
displace if lie thought fit to do so. The two men were too utterly 
dissimilar in character to understand each other, and I cannot doubt 
that Prince Ferdinand -was aware that his Premier regarded him as 
a nogligeablc quantity.” But during the first six years of his reign 
the Prince only evinced his dissatisfaction by occasional outbreaks of 
petulance to which Stambouloff attributed no serious importance. 
With the birtlTof a son and heir the relations between the Prince 
and the Frontier were materially modified. The Bulgarians might be 
j indifferent to Prince Ferdinand as long as he was only the temporary 
9 occupant of a provisional throne, but os soon as he became the founder 
of a national Bulgarian dynasty he oocupied a very different position. 
Moreover, his almost morbid desire to be recognised as a crowned 
head, with all the externals of majesty, became more justifiable after 
the birth of his son than it hod been previously. So long as he was 
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not formally recognised, not only was lie himself a sovereign upon 
sufferance, but the title of his son, as heir-apparent to the throne, 
was liable to be upset at any moment by external complications. 
I have heard that shortly after this event he made renewed applica¬ 


tions to his Ministers to take active steps to bring about his recognition, 


but was met with a refusal, which probably, after Stambouloff’s wont, 


was expressed with an uncourtierlike and almost brutal frankness. 


But however this may be, it is certain that very shortlj' after his son’s 
birth Prince Ferdinand entered into relations with the political oppo¬ 
nents of his Ministry. I am bound to Bay, whatever one may think of 
his conduct, that His HighnesB played his game with signal ability. 
Having come to the conclusion that his only chance of obtaining 
recognition lay in a reconciliation with Russia, he resolved to act 
independently of his Ministers. There was, and always liad been, a 
Russian party in Bulgaria, insignificant in numbers, but jjossessing 
considerable influence through its relations with St. Petersburg and 
with the Bulgarian clergy. The Metropolitan, Archbishop Clement, 
was personally hostile to Stambouloff, by whose orders he had been 
tried and convicted for denouncing Prince Ferdinand as a usurper 
from his pulpit at Timova. Stambouloff hod also given offence to 
the clergy by insisting that the Metropolitan must be tried by the 
civil tribunals, not, as they contended, by the Synod. Moreover, the 
Bulgarian Popes, to do them justice, were much more interested 
than the bulk of their fellow-countrymen in the contest between the 
Cross and the Crescent, and were therefore hostile to titambouloff's 


policy of coalescing with Turkey as the Suzerain Power. In the 
early days of the year 1894, Prince Ferdinand professed the utmost 
confidence in, and admiration for, Stambouloff and his colleagues, 
and spoke of the then Czar of Russia and the present Rmperor of 
Germany as being his personal enemies. But he carefully hold him¬ 
self aloof from the negotiations entered into between his government 
and that of Constantinople, on the subject of the Bulgarian schools 
in Macedonia, and allowed the whole credit or discredit of the entente 


cordial? which Stambouloff had established between Constantinople 
and Sofia to rest upon the Ministry. 

His Highness wob, I have reason to think, led^o believe that the 
first step towards regaining the favour of the Czorwas to got rid of 
Stambouloff. I do not assert—I have no right or reason to do so— 
that the attacks upon Stambouloff, which ultimately culminated in his 
assassination, were instigated or initiated by the Russian Govern-* 1 
ment, or still less contemplated directly by the Prince. But I am 
convinced that the partisans of Russia in Bulgaria led the Prince to 
believe that if he wished to disarm the hostility of the Czar he 
must not only drive Stambouloff out of office, but must allow them 
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to take such measures as were necessary to discredit the ex-Fremier 
and dispel any chance of his recovering his influence in the country. 
The Prinoe was assured that so long as Stambouloff remained a power 
in Bulgaria Bussia would remain hostile to his recognition. 

By a series of events, into which there is no need to enter here at 
any length, an opportunity presented itself for getting rid of Stam- 
houloff, and this opportunity was at once taken advantage' of by the 
Prinoe. My belief is that if Bulgaria hod been in foot, as well as in 
name, a constitutional country, in which the Sobranje had really 
the power of determining the choioe of the Ministry and the policy 
of the State, and if the electorate had genuinely possessed the power of 
returning their representatives, Stambouloff would, after his fall, 
have been reinstated in office by an overwhelming majority. But 
in Bulgaria, os in many other countries, there is all the difference in 
the world between facts and theories. The Bulgarian peasants have 
hod no experience of constitutional government. They have no 
political organization, and by the constitution devised for them by 
ltussia, have been given institutions for which they aTe utterly unfitted. 
They always had voted os they were told by the Government 
authorities; and the moment Stambouloff had fallen into disgrace with 
the constituted authorities, the electors voted for his opponents, who 
became the official candidates. Even if they hod wished, which I doubt, 
to exercise an independent judgment, the elections were virtually 
decided by the instructions of the local officials, and in manipulating 
the electoral returns these officials, I am bound to say, were only 
following the precedents set by the Stambouloff regime. The result 
that was the support on which the ex-Premier relied, the strength 
of his personal popularity, failed him utterly in the hour of his need. 
The first lesson every Bulgarian peasant had learnt during centuries of 
Oriental rule is conveyed in the Arab proverb, that you should always 
dance before the monkey so long as he rides on horseback. In Stam- 
bouloff’s day the Bulgarian electors were bidden to vote for the 
nominees of the Government, and obeyed the bidding readily. In 
Stoiloff’s day similar ordeis were issued and were oarried out with 
equal obedience, though not with equal alacrity. Thus the net 
result of StambouM’s fall was the election of an assembly, the great 
majority of whoSnnembers were pledged to support any policy which 
diminished tffe chances of Stambouloff’s restoration to office, and 
thereby advanced the interests and gratified the animosities of his suc¬ 
cessors in power. It would be foreign to my purpose to recapitulate 
the series of persecutions by which Stambouloff, in the most literal 
sense of the words, was “ done to death.” It is enough to say 
that all these successive acts of retaliation were initiated, or, at 
all events, sanctioned by the Ministry, and were allowed to pass 
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without protest on the part of Prince Ferdinand, whose natural 
desire to interpose on behalf of the fallen Premier was kept in check 
by representations that Stambouloff was regarded at St. Petersburg 
as the enemy of Eussia, and tliat any attempt to save him from 
his enemies might throw doubt on the loyalty of His Highness to the 
interests of Eussia, and thereby impair liis chance of obtaining official 
recognition of his titular sovereignty. 

Circumstances told in favour of Prince Ferdinand’s aspirations. 
Within a few weeks of StamboulofE’s dismissal from office, the illness 
of the then reigning Czar was acknowledged to have assumed a malig¬ 
nant character, and it became certain that at no distant period a new 
Czar would be seated on the throne. As I have said the l*rince 
always attributed the hostility displayed towards himself and his 
dynasty by the Eussian Government to personal quite as much as 
to public considerations. With the death of Alexander 111. it was 
obvious the former doss of considerations must cease to operate, while 
the accession of a new Czar would afford Eussia an opportunity of 
abandoning the policy of non-recognition which had undoubtedly 
destroyed her own influence in Bulgaria without inflicting any material 
injury on the Principality. The calculation proved correct. As soon 
as the Czar had died at Yalta, negotiations were entered into between 
Sofia and St. Petersburg for the despatch of a deputation to express 
the sympathy of the Bulgarian jjeople on the death of the Czar, who 
hod played so great a part in the liberation of their country from 
Turkish domination. The deputation was composed almost exclusively 
of representatives of the pro-Eussian party, and there is no doubt 
that in addition to their official errand, the deputies were instructed 
to learn whether—and if so, upon what conditions—the Eussian 
Government was disposed to withdraw the veto which had liithcrto 
prevented the Sultan, as Suzerain of Bulgaria, from recognising the 
title of Prince Ferdinand to the throne of the Vassal State. The 
deputation was received with great friendliness in Eussia; but the 
general impression is that no actual understanding was arrived at. It 
seems, however, tolerably certain that Archbishop Clement, who took 
the leading part in the negotiations, w'us authorized to inform Prince 
Ferdinand that the conversion of his infant son and heir to the 
orthodox Greek faith was a nine qua non of an^fbeognition of his 
title to the throne on the jjort of Eussia. • 

This demand which, from a Eussian point of view, was natural and 
reasonable enough, was intensely distasteful to l*rince Ferdinana. 
By the constitution framed by Eussia for Bulgaria in 1879, before 
the accession of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, the first Prince 
of Bulgaria was allowed to retain the religion of liis country, but his 
sons and heirs were to be brought up in the religion of the orthodox 
Greek Church. When Ferdinand was selected by Stambouloff as the 
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least objectionable of the scanty number of royal competitors for the 
succession to the throne of Bulgaria, he was unmarried, and I have 
no doubt the intention at the time was that as soon as he got settled 
on the throne he should many some lady of Royal rank belong¬ 
ing by birth to the Greek communion. Unfortunately, the attitude 
of almost personal hostility assumed by the Czar towards Prince 
Ferdinand rendered him ineligible as a candidate for the hand of 
any lady belonging to the royal family of Russia, or to the families 
of her satellite powers. Moreover, the irregularity of his official 
position did not increase the matrimonial attractions which the Prince 
had to offer. His Highness deemed it absolutely essential to his 
private and public position that his Queen should be of Royal rank 
and lineage, and the utmost difficulty was experienced in finding any 
Princess ready to share the quasi exile of the de facto , but as yet 
not the dc jure, ruler of Bulgaria. 

At lost a suitable bride was found in the person of the Princess 
Marie of Parma, the oldest daughter of Duke Robert, who still 
claims royal rank, not only os the rightful sovereign of the duchy 
annexed by Victor Emanuel, but as a member of the House of 
Bourbon. The choice, in so far as the Prince was concerned, has 
proved a happy one, for the Princess, by her personal amiability 
and charm of maimer, has done a good deal to improve her husband’s 
relations with the Bulgarians, while she has fulfilled the first duty 
of the wifo of a reigning sovereign, in want of a successor, by pre¬ 
senting liirn, with as little delay as possible, with two sons in succes¬ 
sion. But before the engagement could be contracted an initial 
difficulty presented itself. Either at her own initiative or that of 
her family, the Princess made it on absolute condition of her betrothal 
that her children should be brought up in the Catholic faith. The 
Princess herself is reported to be deeply attached to her hereditary 
religion. But even if creeds had been matters of absolute indiffer¬ 
ence to herself and her family, it is intelligible enough that the Duke 
of Parma should have refused his oonsent to his daughter’s marriage, 
supposing her children were to be brought up in the Greek co mmun i o n. 
The Bourbons of Parma, in common with the other deposed branches 
of the Bourbonfmnily, base their hopes of ultimato restoration to 
their thrones on the support of the Papacy and of the Ultramontane 
Catholics, liiis being so, it was impossible for Duke Robert to sano- 
|tion a marriage that would necessitate his daughter’s children being 
brought up in what the Church of Rome regards as on heretical 
faith. 

The difficulty seemed insuperable, but it was finally overcome 
through the extraordinary personal influence possessed by Stambouloff 
over his fellow countrymen. The Grand Sobranje, the extraordinary 
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Parliament which by the constitution has the sole power of authorising 
changes in the Charter of Bulgaria, was convened to meet at Timova, 
and by the exercise of influences, into the exact nature of which it 
would he well not to inquire too closely, the Assembly was induced, 
greatly against the grain, to amend the clause concerning the religion 
of the reigning dynasty to the effect that not only the first Prince, but 
his sons, should be allowed to belong to a religion other than that 
of the Bulgarian State. The compromise was accepted by the 
Parma family; and after Prince Ferdinand was understood to have 
pledged his word that his sonB should be brought up os Catholics, 
the engagement was ratified, and the marriage took place. It is 
only just to say that at this period the Prince had reasonable ground 
for Ima gining that the Great Powers of Europe would recognise his 
title to the throne, notwithstanding the opposition of Russia. 

The marriage took place in April, 1893, and in January, 1894, the 
Princess gave birth to a son. Very general hopes were entertained 
by the Bulgarians who were not acquainted with the facts of the case, 
that Prince Ferdinand would forego the privileges conceded to him 
hy the Grand Sobxanje, and would allow his sou, upon whom he hod 
conferred the name of Boris—the more or less legendary hero of 
Bulgaria—to be brought up in the national religion. The Bulgarians 
are not a devotional or even a fanatical people, but in the East all 
questions of religion and race ore so indissolubly connected with ono 
another that any true son of Bulgaria ought, in popular opinion, to be 
a member of the national Church. However, it soon was made 
known that the Prince intended to avail himself of the concession 
granted by the Sobranje, and to have his son baptized as the child of 
Catholic parents. The announcement somewhat damped the enthu¬ 
siasm with which the birth of a Bulgarian Prince had been greeted, 
but still there was no protest mode against the decision of Prince 
Ferdinand that could possibly be regarded os a national demonstra¬ 
tion. I may mention, as illustrating the anomalous position occupied 
by the reigning Prince, that the vorpn diplomatique os a body declined 
to attend the ceremony of Prince Boris’s baptism, on the plea that 
the father’s position os Sovereign of Bulgaria had not been recognised 
by their Governments: that the only foreign^mnistcrs who did 
attend the ceremony, namely, the Consuls-Generaiof^England and 
Belgium, did so on the ostensible ground that they represented countries 
whose dynasties were closely allied to the house of Coburg: and that| 
they signed the baptismal register in their private, not in their official 
capacity. I was also informed, though I cannot vouch for the truth 
of the statement, that Prince Ferdinand sent a letter on this occasion 
to the Czar, announcing the birth of his son and heir, and that this 
letter remained unanswered. 
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Given these facts, it is easy to understand why Prince Ferdinand 
was placed in a position of extreme difficulty by the announcement 
conveyed to him from St. Petersburg, that the conversion of his son 
from the Catholic to the Greek religion was a concession which must 
be mode if he desired to obtain the consent of Russia to his formal 
recognition. I do not think I am wronging His Highness by assum¬ 
ing that considerations of a dogmatic character had very little to do 
with tho hesitation he displayed in accepting the Russian ultimatum. 
On his mother’s side he was a Bourbon, and was disposed by birth and 
tradition to follow the example of Henry IY. of France, and to hold 
with him that “ Paris was worth a mass.” Nor can he well be blamed 
for thinking that it was better Prince Boris should be brought up as a 
member of the Greek than of the Catholic communion. A Prince who 
was prepared to sacrifice the Minister to whom he owed his throne sooner 
than impair his chance of obtaining the official confirmation of his title, 
is not prima facie likely to have been greatly troubled by conscientious 
scruples os to his child’s particular form of faith. Human nature is so 
strange a compound of inconsistent convictions that it is possible Prince 
Ferdinand may have really been reluctant to allow his child to be ad¬ 
mitted into a religion other than that in which he himself had been 
born and bred. There are, however, obvious reasons, apart from any 
abstract predilection for the Catholic as opposed to the Greek Church, 
which are quite sufficient to account for the Prince’s reluctance to have 
his son re-baptized as a convert to the Orthodox Greek Church. In 
the first place, ho hod to encounter bitter opposition on the port of his 
wife and liis wife’s family, which could not but be painful to a man 
of kindly disposition; in the second place, he was called upon to repu¬ 
diate personal engagements, the breaking of which was hardly con¬ 
sistent with the code of honour to which even men of the world profess 
allegiance; and last but not least, he was asked to run counter to his 
own personal interests. He owad no small portion of the success he 
had obtained as Prince of Bulgaria to the liberality with winch mem¬ 
bers of his own family hod supplied him with resources beyond the 
amount of his civil list Now for reasons to which I have already 
referred, his mother and her relatives were likely to resent any 
breach of his matrimonial engagements, especially as such a breach 
was calculated flrtnpoir their claim to the sympathies of the Church 
upon whoso Support they were compelled to rely for the aooomplish- 
ment of their own individual aims and ambitions. I am inclined 
" therefore to think that if the general position of the Eastern Question 
had remained in 1895 what it was in 1894 Prinoe Ferdinand would 
have rejected the conditions that Russia sought to impose upon him, 
and that Prinoe Boris would still be instructed in the dogmas of 
Christianity by a Catholic priest instead of by a Greek pope. 
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There is indeed a sort of grim irony in the fact that the conversion 
of Prince Boris from Catholicism to Orthodox Hellenism seems to he 
the one practical result of the abortive agitation which owed its origin 
to the Armenian outrages. To discuss the rights or wrongs of the 
Armenians, the wisdom or unwisdom of the policy initiated by Lord 
Rosebery and almost imposed upon his successor at the Foreign Office, 
is to enter on a controversy which has little or no direct bearing upon 
the relations between Russia and Bulgaria. It is enough for my pre¬ 
sent purpose to say that the inevitable consequence of this policy, sup¬ 
posing it, as has been the case, to result in failure, was to throw Turkey 
into the arms of Russia. Whether the doubtful chance of redressing 
the grievances of the Armenians was worth the certain risk of alienat¬ 
ing Turkey is, and must be, matter of opinion. Whatever delusions 
were entertained in this country, there was no delusion in the coun¬ 
tries adjacent to the Ottoman Empire as to the probable outcome of 
our attempt to apply coercion to the Commander of the Faithful. 
The attempt could only succeed if the Christian Powers were pre¬ 
pared to join in a common crusade for the deliverance of Ar¬ 
menia. 

Now Russia, to say nothing of other Continental Powers, was 'well- 
nigh certain to desert the coalition against Turkey as soon as vague 
expressions of abstract sympathy for the cause of Armenia had to be 
supported by direct practical action. The inevitable consequence of 
Russia’s defection would be to secure Turkey a respite from immediate 
disruption, and to cause her to turn to Russia as the Power most 
likely to protract her independent existence. 

Such, at any rate, was the view taken of England's policy in the 
East of Europe, and notably at Sofia. Prince Ferdinand may not be 
a very far-seeing statesman, but he has a very keen insight into his 
own interests. It must also have been obvious to him that if Russian 
influence became supreme at Constantinople before ho had effected 
a reconciliation with Russia, not only must ho abandon all hope 
of recognition, but might run a serious risk of deposition if Russia 
insisted upon the Sultan’s exercising his authority to invalidate his 
election os Prince on the strength of the contention that this 
election was irregular and unconstitutional. Tosay the least, it 
is a curious coincidence that the collapse of our policy of coercion, 
in consequence of the defection of Russia, should have been 
followed almost immediately by the announcement that Prince j 
Ferdinand had agreed to the condition imposed upon him, as the 
necessary preliminary to his recognition by the Sultan, with the 
consent of Russia, and had determined to remove his son and heir 
from the fold of the Catholic Church to that of the Orthodox Greek 
C ommunion . 
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In all Oriental politios it is never safe to asstime that an under¬ 
taking will be earned out till it has actually been effected. But 
there seems no reason to doubt that in a very short time Prince 
Ferdinand will have attained the object for which he has intrigued 
so long and so astutely, and for which he acquiesced in the sacrifice 
of his great Minister’s life, and in the surrender of his infant son’s 
religion, and will be duly invested by the Sultan, and acknow¬ 
ledged by the European Powers, as the reigning sovereign of 
Bulgaria. 

It remains to be seen what further conditions Russia has imposed or 
may impose as the price of her consent. My own impression is that 
the Government of St. Petersburg will not attempt to force on any im¬ 
mediate recognition of her recovered supremacy, but will proceed slowly 
and tentatively and will profit by the experience of her past failures. 
Russian influence will be supreme at the Court and in the Cabinet 
of Sofia, and all Bulgarians who wish to rise in the civil and military 
service will find it their interest to stand well with the representatives 
of Russia. Gradually all the important posts in the Principality will 
be filled by partisans of Russia; and if the Czar and his Ministers 
are wise enough to avoid the mistake of the Kaulbars era and not to- 
insist upon Russians being employed in the army and the public 
service, the Russification of Bulgaria may be brought about without 
encountering any serious opposition. The Bulgarians, as a nation, 
have a keen pride of race, a jealous antipathy to foreign intervention* 
and an intense conservatism about the maintenance of their own 
customs, ideas, and institutions. But I fail to see how the popular 
distrust of Russia is to take any active shape so long as the Prince, 
the Ministers, and the public servants of the State ore all directly or 
indirectly under Russian influence and control. Political education 
and organization are still almost unknown quantities in Bulgaria; 
and while tliis remains the case the forces of the inert peasant pro¬ 


prietary, who form the population of the State, cannot be brought 
into action except under the leadership of a statesman who knows 
how to appeal to popular sympathies and to render articulate the 
expression of the national sentiment. But Stambouloff is dead, and 
has left no succe&on; and the story of his downfall and death is not 
calculated to stimumte the younger generation of Bulgarian statesmen 
to follow in his steps. 

g But even if Stambouloff had been alive, and had remained at the 
Read of public affairs, I fail to see how he could have done much to 
stem the current which causes Bulgaria and the other States of the 
Balkan Peninsula to drift towards Russia. After all, the fortunes of 


Bulgaria have always been, and still are, closely identified with those 
of Turkey in Europe. So long as the independence of Turkey was 
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virtually guaranteed by Europe, the States which had one by one 
been severed from the Ottoman Empire had the opportunity to 
consolidate and develop their independent existence. In the course of 
less than the lifetime of a generation, Koumania, Bulgaria, and 
even Serna, have made such progress, both morally and nationally, as 
to justify the belief that if they hod had time to complete their 
growth, they might individually or collectively have been strong 
enough to constitute an effective barrier against the reincorporation of 
the Balkan Peninsula into the great Sclav empire of the north. The 
traditional policy of England in respect to the Ottoman Empire was 
by no means so shortsighted os it is nowadays the fashion to assume. 
The Eastern Question, as Macchiavelli said of Italy, is an artichoke 
which must be plucked leaf by leaf. We have abandoned our old 
policy, and have attempted to settle the Eastern Question for once 
and for all by the concert of Europe; and the net result is now 
before our eyes. The Armenians have had to be left in the lurch; 
Russian influence is supreme at Stamboul; and Bulgaria has been 
virtually replaced under a Russian protectorate. 

There is no good, however, in crying over spilt milk; and the 
only reason why it is well to refer to the failure of our recent diplo¬ 
macy is to suggest the expediency of reverting to a sounder and a 
wiser policy. It is obvious that Russia cannot long rest content with the 
position of confidential friend which she at present occupies at Constan¬ 
tinople. According to the French proverb, “ Les petits oadeaux ontre- 
tiennent Pamitie,” and the friendship between Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg must certainly be kept alive by the interchange of presents. 
Russia, in return for her aid in delivering the Sultan from the pres¬ 
sure of the European concert in general, and of England in {^articular, 
will certainly require something more than Platonic gratitude. In 
one form or another, steps will have to be taken by Turkey at the 
instance of Russia by which the authority of the latter Power will lx* 
more and more placed in evidence. Sooner or later, and sooner rather 
than later, the question must arise how far it is for the interest of 
England to allow Russia to become the paramount Power on tin* 
Bosphorus. The question, I fully admit, is one that concerns other 
European States far more closely than it does England; and if these 
States axe not disposed to moke sacrifices for theT'fubtection of their 
own interests, it is not, to my mind, the duty of England to take upon 
herself the defence of Turkey in Europe. But occasions may very well. 
arise in which the issue whether Russia is or is not to be left a free ' 
hand in dealing with Turkey must depend upon the policy of England. 
Xow our foreign policy under our democratic institutions is mainly 
directed by public opinion. It is, therefore, well to bear in mind that 
the attitude of England may easily involve for more serious issues 
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i ft <m the redress of the Armenian difficulty. Bulgaria is, to tn^mimb 
at least as important to the world at large as Armenia, and*yet 
the future fate of the Principality depends mainly, if not exclusively, 
upon the question whether Bussia is or is not permitted to establish 
herself firmly upon the Bosphorus. With Bussia as the dominant 
Power at Constantinople, the independence of Bulgaria cannot long 
be maintained. This fact, if fact it is, must therefore be borne in 
mind in all arguments as to the advantages or disadvantages of 
allowing Busfia to have a free hand in her dealings with Turkey. I 
am fully aware that in determining our policy towards Bussia any 
number of considerations must be taken into aooount, and I am not 
prepared to say that on the balance of these considerations it may 
not be found to the interest of England to allow Bussia to have her 
own way upon the Bosphorus. But in coming to a decision on this 
point we must face the fact that if we withdraw our support finally 
and definitely from Turkey, we must accept the consequences of our 
withdrawal, and that one of these consequences is, in all probability, 
the sacrifice of Bulgaria os an independent country. 

Knowing the Peasant State as I do, having studied its people, its 
institutions, and its capabilities, I cannot but regard such a contin¬ 
gency with extreme regret. I appreciate the force of the considera¬ 
tions which induced the Western Powers to acquiesce in the action of 
Bussia, by which the recognition of Prince Ferdinand has been kept 
in abeyance till the present day. I cannot, however, fail to see that 
if a bolder course had been token, when first this question arose, and if 
England hod set the example of recognising Prince Ferdinand as the 
lawful sovereign of the Principality, no matter whether Bussia had 
objected or not, her example would probably have been followed by 
Austria and Italy, in the first instance, and by Germany, if not by 
France, in the Becond place; and that this question being settled, the 
position of Bulgaria at the present moment would have been very 
different from what it actually is. In the some way, if we are content 
to allow Bussia to go on consolidating her position in Bulgaria, we 
shall have no cause to complain, if one day we find Bulgaria has been 
converted in foot, if not in name, into a Bussian province. 

In resisting the Bussification of Bulgaria, we should have many 
forces on our sid& Though Prince Ferdinand would sooner be a 
Prince under th^rotection of Bussia than not be a Prince at all, he 
would infinftely prefer being on independent Sovereign. His 
Ministers, with M. Stoiloff at their head, have no wish to be place- 
* men of the Bussian Government; and what is more than all,the army 
and the country contemplate with the strongest aversion the idea of 
being subjected to Bussian domination. Moreover, the interests of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire are strongly opposed to any anwreatirm of 
VOL. LIX. N.S. Y Y 
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Ir is said that there is a special providence watching over children, 
tipplers, and other more or less helpless creatures who not unfre- 
<piently escape grave dangers without being aware of their proximity 
or understanding their nature. And a good deal might he urged 
in support of the insertion, lhit there would seem to he no doubt 
whatever that then* is some analogous celestial machinery beneficently 
influencing the fate of favoured peoples at eertnin turning-points in 
their history, when the national Pal in urns is peacefully nodding at 
the helm. And few nations owe such a lasting debt of gratitude to 
their trood genius as the Rritish, whose heavenly patron, whether we 
tnll him St. Peter, St. George, or Goml Luck, has extricated them 
from many an awkward difficulty into which they listlessly drifted of 
late \ears. Yet, stramre to say, w>\ of all nntions of the earth, 
should l»e the ]rsint dejiendent ujHUi the intervention of this <!eu* ex 
mtu'him — ujniii the presumptuous ho]>e of *• something turning up.** 
For if our world-wide reputation In* a safe guide, we alone adopt all 
eoiiceivahle measures for tin* attainment of our political aims, thought¬ 
fully provide f»r the least probable contingencies, and leave practi¬ 
cally nothing to chance; our diplomacy is a refinement upon 
Muchiavelism; *»ur foreign jmlicy a maze of well-laid plans and 
audacious pnije* ts, which are l>eing realised mainly by the folly of 
our neighbours; our intelligent oflit is the most j Perfectly organized 
iu f 'hristendom, and in the adjustment of means to ends we are firm 
believers in the purifying virtues of suecess. 

In truth, we have as little reason to feel elated by the good, as 
depressed bv the repylsive traits of this absurd description which is 
refuted by n serifs of alarming facts that no optimism can contrive 
to gloss over. Our information concerning the designs and the re- 
sources of other nations is seldom complete or trustworthy, and when 
ft hup|K*ns to bo lioth, we never dream of drawing the practical 
oonsropienoos until the psychological moment 1ms irrevocably gone by. 
Our professional politicians are hardly ever in touch, even indirectly, 
with the foreign ]»eople with whom they have to deal, and those upon 
whose reports they rely affect to despise the systematic oalumnies of 
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the Continental press and to ignore the misgivings with which foreign 
statesmen regard our most indifferent political moves and our most 
praiseworthy intentions, e A lively Continental politician, unduly fond 
of exaggeration, once expressed his view of professional British poli¬ 
ticians as follows: “ Your representatives abroad move in the well- 
worn grooves of old-world diplomacy which lead mainly to No- 
Thoroughfares. They stalk about in state carrying their heads erect 
conwif un saint sarmnent, proud in their consciousness of excellent in¬ 
tentions, and full of scorn for the opinions of the mere people in the 
street which often come to be the views of the people in the Ministries. 
They seem to take it for granted that good intentions lea\e an im¬ 
press on the forehead or a halo round the head which all who run may 
see ** 

It is doubtless far better to hear accusations of this nature than to 
be confronted with complaints that our representatives ha\e recourse 
to the doubtful methods of which foreign governments now and then 
avail themselves to acquire information and to silence press campaigns. 
But even here there are limits which cannot he outstepped ith im¬ 
punity, as we now know to our cost. No one who reinemliers the 
implicit reliance which we were ready to place ujkiii (’hiim's inexhaust¬ 
ible resources, or, indeed, any of the numerous blunders nhich lack 
of information or of insight led us to commit during the past twenty 
years, will feel disposed to call for other instances of the danger we 
thus wantonly court. 

If another instance were needed, I should unhesitatingly point to 
our utter fiasco in Armenia, the avoidable causes of which constitute a 
superfluous proof of the fact that a good heart may lieenme a cum* 
instead of a blessing when divorced from a clear head. 

Lord Salisbury has assured us, and it is impossible to doubt his 
assertion, that England is utterly powerless to ulleuute the lot of the 
Armenians in Turkey, so that if the Commander of the true ln-lie vers 
felt disposed to butcher all liis unbelieving subjects to-morrow we 
should have to choose between the offer of our unavailing sympathy 
with the sufferers and a war with all Europe. It is nutimil to usk, 
and it would he interesting to learn, whether this uncmiahle situation 
is the result of very Budden and very recent events, or is identical with 
the position in which we found ourselves wlieii c4r Government de¬ 
cided to place the Armenian question as the order of the day eighteen 
months ago. Who placed us in this awkward and cruel dilemma Y 
Some say it was this Continental Power, others point to that; while 
it is admitted on all hands that the intentions of the English people 
were prompted by the Bpirit of true Christian charity, which their 
rulers failed to embody in efficacious acts. And these replies are sub¬ 
stantially correct. The moral responsibility for the massacres that 
succeeded the butchery of Sassoon does undoubtedly lie at the door of 
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foreign nations; but our blunder—in this case more fatal than a crime 
—consists in our culpable ignorance of the palpable fact that those 
nations were from the very first quite prejfced to take upon them¬ 
selves this responsibility. The situation to-day is exactly wliat it was 
eighteen months ago, and thousands of Armenian Christians have 
been murdered in cold blood, simply because we failed to read it 
aright The ethical beoringB of the Armenian massacres have been 
dwelt upon with such fulness of detail that nothing more remains to 
be done than apportion the blame—a task which may fitly be left to 
the historian; the diplomatic aspect of the question, however, the 
chain of causes which noccssnrily led to the fiasco of British policy in 
the East, is well deserving of a careful study. 

Personally I am disposal to attribute our diplomatic defeat, which 
1 ventured to predict us far bark as December, 1894, to the uncere¬ 
monious manner in which we baited the Sultan from the very first, 
without refh'cting that we were driving him into the arms of Russia, 
and without taking means to prevent his (ordial reception by that 
Power; to the reasonable distrust of our Eastern policy felt by the- 
Tsar’s Government, who are musters of the situation—a feeling which 
we took no pains whatever to dispel; to our iguorunce of the fact that 
Gennuny was resolved to follow Russia through thiek ami thin, not 
merely against England, hut even to the detriment of what heretofore 
wen* ♦■onsidered the interests of her Austrian ally ; and to our taking 
it for granted that the j*o-opemtion promised and duly given to us by 
Russia, in a purely academic inquiry, would, as a matter of <*ourse, he 
(“ontinucil to tin* extent of employing forco against the Ottoman 
Empire. These causes, while they fully explain our diplomatic failure, 
in no wise lessen the moral responsibility of those who, by the facilities 
they unhesitatingly afforded for the shedding of innocent blood, have 
(‘ontributod to attach a new and odious meauing to the words t’hristi- 
anity and civilisation. 

As soon us the rumours of a massacre of Christians in the Sassoon 
district were confiniM'd in essentials, the task which fell to our Foreign 
Secretary was of a most arduous and delicate nature. It was, of 
course, out of the question to treat the matter lightly without pro¬ 
voking au outburst^)f indignation against the Government of the day 
in Euglaud, although the crime was hardly more horrible than those 
which hud been committed continuously for several years before. The 
difference was that the cruelties perpetrated previously were spread 
tov?r a larger area, and the consulur rejKirts describing them could be 
conveniently withheld from the public', while tho butchery of Sassoon 
was hound to leak out. Viewing the occurrence, therefore, in a tragic 
light, there were but two courses open: either to arrange the matter 
d fauna bh> with the Sultan, skilfully working upon himself and his 
advisers, and endeavouring, by a judicious mixture of advice, per- 
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suasion, and veiled tlircats, to bring the responsible officials to punish¬ 
ment and obtain a guarantee that no such w holesale massacres would 
be permitted in future^ or else to sound the international tocsin and 
call upon Europe to intervene. If there were reasonable grounds— 
and I hold that the grounds were conclusive—for lielieving that, 
under the actual circumstances, the latter course would he fraught 
with disastrous results and barren of good, then it was the primary 
duty of the Liberal Government to adopt the former of these alterna¬ 
tives. oven at the risk of temporarily alienating the sympathies of the 
electors who were not aequainted with the essential factors of the pro¬ 
blem, and were, therefore, incapable of forming an unbiassed judg¬ 
ment. • 

And it canuot be doubted that this line of notion would have proved 
fairly successful. Had we begun to deliver our strictures on the 
Multan's conduct in a lower pitch, raining it very gradually to the jKuiit 
which w o rashly took at the very beginning, we should lm\e lost abso¬ 
lutely nothing and gained a triumph all the more substantial that it 
seemed hardly worth striving for. Se\oral time** during the course 
of the negotiations, the Sultan, trembling lor bin throne, yielded to 
our just demands: thus, lie reluctantly an inquin into the 

niavttcivut Sassoon; he aeeept<»d the unpalatable conditions which our 
Government attached to the participation of our consular agent in 
that inquiry ; he consented to make the investigation international by 
inviting the co-ojierution of France and Jiussia; he .summarily dis¬ 
missed Talisin Pasha. the Ynli ol jtitlis. Ac.; mid his <-on<*essions 
might easily lmve been made tn include the punishment of the prin¬ 
cipal murderers of Sassoon and a reasonable guarantee that wholesale 
massn r*" at lea-4 should not occur in future, hud lie luid reason to 
hh]> 1«N‘ that our demands would, lor tin* time being, stop beiv. 

I nqueNtionablv those result.* would hn\e l;uk«*d the brilliancy of a 
triumph worthy of lieing ]urudcd Wore tin* liritish electorate. Hut, 
modest they must lur.e ap]ieare<l, any Government nnglit well 1m* 
]iroiid of the foresight and diplomatic skill that enabled it to deliver 
thousands ol rhritflians from the juw* of a horrible death. Moren\er, 
when a ninu is playing u losing game, it may well Is* deemed a jmsi- 
ti\e gain if lie cease* play when lie has lost*but^one-half of hit* *ul>- 
e. Jn like manner, it woul 1 have pnned an enormous advantage 
to Armenia, to tireat Britain, and to humanity at large, had wc coii- 
b-i.t.-d our*"Ives with saving tin* li\e* that had 1xh*u spared, before 
the Sa^-.M.u maKsaero was followed undcclqiscd by those of Trebizondp 
Erz-roum. Arahghir, Ac. 

As a n.ufer of fai4, however, neither of these two coiineo won 
adopted unrein elly ; each was at tempts 1 in turn, and both begun 
at what the light of subsequent owjwta reveals, oven to the “man in 
the street,” us the wrong end. 
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At first the Sultan was taken in hand, and was treated with a 
candid lack of consideration which, while exactly commensurate with 
his deserts, and admirably reflecting the jtyst indignation of the 
British public, was diplomatically justifiable only on the condition 
that wo were prepared to raise our tone nweendo until it became 
lost in the blast of bugles and the roar of heavy guns. And 
this is what we were not prepared to do. We began in the wrong 
key. Our findings of horror and disgust were diplomatically expressed 
in remarkably emphatic language; threats, veiled and unveiled, were 
employed with a frequency which it might bo expected would render 
their fulfilment sujierfluoiiR, and every heroic expedient short of a 
diplomatic rupture was hopfully resorted to. But the Sultan refused 
to yield, because we had already appealed to Europe; aud if he did 
not exactly apprehend that compliance with the demands of one Power 
might seriously embroil him with another, he might reasonably hope, 
wlmt our Foreign Minister apparently never feared, that by playing 
off one (internment against another, he might be allowed to go his 
way and sin ns before. So be not only rejected but resented our 
*• friendly advice,” and sat still awaiting developments. 

Tin* Turk is a \cry peculiar jicrson to deal with, and it must lx* 
allowed that our Liberal (Sm eminent dealt with him in a very peculiar 
wav. To manage him successfully is n task that requires uncommon 
skill. Practical psychology needs a social chapter to treat of his 
crotchets ami idiosyncrasies, lie takes nothing for granted. All pro¬ 
positions, including such us emlmdy first principles, must lie demon¬ 
strated licfore lie adapts them as premisses for argument, and some¬ 
thing further has to lie accomplished before he consents to regard them 
ns n liuxis for action. In diplomacy lie can give points to the heathen 
Chinee.” lie never uluindous a game of political chess till he is 
actually chcckmuted, and not cum then unless the king is literally 
rcmo\ed from the lxmnl. lie sets greater store by form than by 
matter, and is more easily moved by an act of courtesy tluin persuaded 
by the most clinching of syllogisms. 

On the other hand, the fuct cannot lie blinked that the Ottoman 
Government is practically inam'ssible to mere argument, mid can be 
influenced for good oi^lv by methods to which no diplomatist would 
dream of having Recourse elsewhere. But then to be cHicncious there 
must lie brute force behind them. And if our Liberal Government 
had bi>eii pnqmrod to enforce its demands at the mouth of the cannon 
• or the jioint of the liayonct, we might now odd up, with u sort of 
pious delight, the drojis of gall and wormwood which it contrived to 
infuse into the unholy pleasures of the hurem of Yeldia Kiosk during 
tho progress of negotiations. Certainly if emphasis, energy, aud 
ardent xoal could have saved the lives of our juvWgh, many thousands 
of Armenians whom our well-meant efforts have hurled to destruction 
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would now be living in hope, and possibly in pace, in Van, Arabghir, 
Trebizond, and Erzeroum. From the despatches recently published in 
the two bulky Blue B^»ks we learn that athwart the seams in the 
oourtlv phraseology which it was difficult wholly to discard, frankness, 
indignation, and other homely qualities were continually struggling 
upwards to the light. Thus our Ambassador, whoso manly, forcible, 
and menacing language is the exact reflex of the sentiments of the 
entire British jieople, telegraphs to Lord Kimberley:—“ I am sending 
to the J'alaoe a strong message in reply to tliis communication, and I 
am writing to Said Pasha in stiff stronger terms to pint out the 
danger of delay.” 1 “I spoke with considerable tcannth. and declined 
to remain and discuss the matter .” 2 “ I impressed upon his Excellency 
(Said Pasha) as forcibly as 1 could that the only safe course for the 
Turkish Government was to authorise the Commission to make a fair 
and impartial inquiry; that failing this, they would he held rcsixm- 
sihle for the cruelties perpetrated on the Armenians by the local 
authorities, and that the feeling a roust d in Europe tens such that if these 
entities tnre not punished, active interference from irithout must In* looked 
far. .... Throughout our conversation 1 spoke in a tone of friendly 
learning and advice.” 8 

And Ijonl Kimberley ably supjxjrted the Ambassador; thus he says 
of a conversation with Rustem Posliu, ** who expressed his gmit con- 
eern at the aspect which the question had assum»*d ” :—“1 told him 
that I deeply regretted the situation which had lieen created by the 
Sultan's action, and that I desired as earnestly us «lid his Excellency 
to avert, if jjossihle. the consequences w*hich might follow.” The 
inference, of course, was clear: the c\il luwl Wn done, and now no 
man could say where it would stop; if the Porte had only listened to 
the trieudly warnings of England, the empire might hold together 
ior un inde finite time to come, hut now. 

It is impossible for an Englishman to read these d<*|iutch<*s, and to 
note the olfliand, fearless, nay reckless, way in which the Turkish bull 
was taken by the horns, without feeling a thrill of pride at the thought, 
nrU Roman us sum. It is only when wn find the hull transformed 
into a cruel dilemma, on one of whose horns wo must take our goring, 
that the angle of vision undergoes u chungc, un<] a very puiuful change. 
E\try otic will admit that the* means chosen bjP the late 1 alierul 
Go\enini*i&t to obtain surccnise of sorrow' for the Armenians were 
admirably adapted to the end in view, provided tliat tlicy really meant 
all that they said and implied. And what tlioy both said and iiuplhti • 
by their words and their ucts wna, tliat a refusal on the port of the 
Porte to comply w r ith the demands of Lord Kimberley and the 
requirements <»f civilisation would lie puuislied with “active inter¬ 
ference from without,” and all tliat active interference might mean 

t\ i No. 40. The italic* an mine throughout. (2) Donpatoh No. 31. 
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for the Ottoman Empire in general and for the Sultan in particular. 
Now this presupposed one of two things: either that England herself 
was prv'i>ared to interfere actively, and had xJJpde sure that the Conti¬ 
nental 1 Worn would stand by encouragingly, or at least be benevolently 
indifferent; or else that some other Government or Governments had 
promised to take the matter in hand, and, should the Porte prove 
obstinate, would proceed to extremities. In the certitude that one or 
other of these alternatives had been duly pr >vided for lay the only 
justification, not merely for the very vigorous language employed in the 
course of the protracted negotiations, but likewise for the attitude 
assumed by our Government towards the Porte and towards Russia 
from f hr rrry first. 

IiOt there Im* no mistake as to my meaning. If the Powers of 
Kuropo jk>sm'.sm\ 1 Christianity os a grain of mustard-seed they would 
hu\e swept away tho Turkish Empire root and branch years ago; 
and if the Mohammedans who conceived and executed the massacre 
of SushioU' und the tortures and murders thut preceded it, hod their 
di*serK it is not the diplomatist but the hangman who would have 
Wn called in. and with a of extra assistants. Put the question 
which our Go\rnmicut was culled on to tackle was not a point of ethics 
nor the bearings of a statute law*, but a problem in practical diplo¬ 
macy— \i/., what attitude had best he adopted towards the Porte in 
order to obtain the punishment of the murderers of »Sassuon and a 
guarantee that such crimes would Ik* rendered impossible in future. 
Conciliation or coercion Y The question cannot be said to have been 
sprung upm them by surprise. For a considerable time previous to 
the nm-sucre they knew it was coming. They were iu possession of 
numerous consular reports of an alarming character which, for reasons 
of their own, they persistently pigeon-holed, and the butchery itself 
was foretold dearly and definitely over a twelvemouth before in a 
memorandum drawn up by a high ecclesiastic in Armenia und 
addressed to a British consular agent. 

But c\en it liny had 1 h**ii iu blameless ignorance of all this. Lord 
KimWrley ami his colleagues might and should have known that to 
attempt to cocrtv the Turks without possessing or providing the means 
of doing so, without ascertaining whether force would Ik* eventually em¬ 
ployed, or at any rate permitted, by Russia and Fraui-e; in a word, 
that reliance on a ]in*sumptuous hop* tliat something would turn up 
and make things all right in the end was to jeoj>anlise interests far 
> more impirluut than any which were apparently involved in the issue. 
Other p*ople knew this, and the Government should have known it. 
As a matter of fact, they were either ignorant of ail this, or at any rate 
they acted os if they were, and their extraordinary taetios utterly de¬ 
feated the ends in view, irritated the morbid sensibilities of a fanatic 
people, cost the lives of twenty-six thousand Armenians, and brought 
shame and discredit upon our nation. The theory that a responsible 
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government should stoop to the employment of mere bluff and bluster 
in ftn W»W«f that the wily Turk could thus be bullied into oomplionce 
with its wishes, is one {tint Englishmen of all shades of political 
opinion will be very daw to accept as the explanation of the fiasco in 
AitnwiiR- Yet it is the only theory that tallies with the known facts, 
and with these bets before ns the utmost that charity moves ns to 
assume is that our representatives, who, on receiving intelligence of 
the crime of Sassoon, dashed forward boldly and hopefully, as if ex¬ 
ecuting a plan of campaign which had long since been carefully pre¬ 
pared, were inspired by the courage bom of unblissful ignorance, and 
buoyed up by the confidence drawn from the luirmletpness of past 
mistakes. 

Few political blunders have proved more fruitful of disaster than 
the implicit trust with which our Government looked forward to tho 
active co-operation of certain Continental Powers against the Turks. 
For that fatal mistake cost the lives of about thirty times the number 
of Christians slaughtered at Sassoon, anil its fnr-reaehing effects are 
not yet wholly exhausted. And. incredible though it may sound, 
there were no solid grounds for this hop. no reasonable excuse for 
this precipitate action. It was based neither npn a diplomatic 
promise nor upon the trend of European public opinion. True, the 
despatches of the Blue Books that reproduce the conversation* of our 
Foreign Secretary and Ambassador, allude to Continental co-opni- 
tion with England as confidently us if it had Wn stipulated for in 
a formal treaty. But, on the other hand, it should be mueml'cml 
that those allusions were made in conversations with the Turk* to In* 
coerced, and the only ground alleged for them in the despatches is 
one which it is impossible to rend without n bitter smile. It wcurs in 
the account of a conversation that jHissed between the British Ambas¬ 
sador in Constantinople and Said Pasha, Sir Ph. Currie assuring his 
Excellency that “ the feeling aroused in Eurojie was such that if those 
(ruelties were not punished active interferem** from without must bo 
looked for.” [Blue Book Xo. 1, Despatch No. 0(».7 
Continental Europe is evidently meant here, lieffiusc, without 
it* active assistance or friendly permission, England could not 
report to force against Turkey; and our statswnio^ wen* aware of 
this irom the first. Now Continental Europ never felt the slightest 
thrill of indignation, probably not even of mild surprise, hardly knew 
indeed llmt it had any rwnsinn to feel either. Tin* German nows- # 
papers consistently ignored the stories of cruelty that wen* published in 
the English pre*«, cordially supplied the Turks and warmly eulogised 
the Sultan; when the truth at last came out, anfi could no longer 
conveniently be htidied up, it was summarised and cupliemisml as tho 
severe but just repression of a wicked n*be11ion. Of indignation in Ger¬ 
many there never was a trace. The Austrian press simply sneered at the 
gullibility of the simple-minded English, and preached panegyrics of the 
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Sultan, on the text,“ Well don©, thou good and faifmu servant.” The 
Italians remained indifferent down to last summer, when the publica¬ 
tion of certain trustworthy details rendered %m curious and interested. 
Their indignation resembled the light recently discovered by Professor 
liantgcn in that it was invisible to the human eye. The French 
mastered their feelings so successfully and preserved such an appear¬ 
ance of good humour that none but a liberal politician oonld divine 
the rage that boiled beneath the surface. The Russian press alone 
was indignant, exceedingly indignant, that the Armenian question 
should he raised at such an inconvenient time, and, of all nations of 
the world, by England. “ The feeling aroused in Europe! ” How 
the wily Turk must have laughed in his sleeve when he was ashed to 
believe in it anil tremble! And if public opinion on the Continent 
was hardly of a nature to warrant the firm reliance upon energetic 
<x>-opcnitinii thus confidently expressed by British statesmen in their 
lively conversational encounters with their Mohammedan colleagues, 
the temper of Continental diplomacy wus still lew calculated to nourish 
this extraordinary delusion. 

The Russian Government, which was most of all interested in the 
possible upshot of the Armenian Question, bitterly resented our 
methods, and profoundly distrusted our aims. And this on grounds 
which ]H»liticians cannot fail to appreciate, however sincerely moralists 
may deplore the consccp. -nees that ensued therefrom. Ever since the 
Treaty of Berlin the Oriental problem had been narrowed down to a 
vain hut sharp conijietition tor ascendancy over the Sultan among the 
foreign ambassadors at t 'c instant inople; the German representative 
wisely hungering after commercial or financial concessions, anil the 
others thirsting for purely political influence. As long as the pros- 
jieet of ac tual hostilities wus entirely shut out, this exciting game was 
played with varying results, which drew their inqiortance from the 
optimism of the player; now the Sultan gives threc-c|uartors-of-an- 
hour's audience' to Sir William White, or Sir Philip Currie, anil the 
momentous fact is telegraphed iu a British victory to the four camera 
of the earth; now his Majesty chats with M. do Nelidoif for fully 
ninety minutes, and the existence of a Uusso-Turkish Convention is 
inferred ns provide* another day Abdul Hamid is peculiarly gracious 
to Baron Culice, and unusually amiable to Prince Kudolin, or else in¬ 
vites General Brialmont to sail uhout the* Bosphorus, ami forthwith it 
is “ CTedihly reported ” tlint Turkey is negotiating for a place in the 
Triple Alliance. Ambassadors might come nml amltussadora might 
go, hut this time-killing game went on for ever. AH of a sudden, 
however, the rules of tins interesting little whist party wen? rudely 
transgressed; the British umbnssador, sjieaking figuratively, seized, 
instead of an ace of clubs from the regulation pock, a genuine gnarled 
oak bludgeon, and took to brandishing that as trumps. It practically 
came to that. For while the other ambassadors confined themselves in 
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their dealings witOThe Sultan to reminiscences of past services, promises 
for the future, delicate flatten' or covert criticism, Sir Philip Currie 
confronted him with a ragjk-mnde sphinx problem, which threatened 
to bring destruction, not merely upon the Ottoman Empire, but even 
upon the person of the Commander of the Faithful himself. 

From a British point of view' this seemed a most admirable move; 
far if the aim w as political, it deserved our hearty approval as jwitriots; 
if the object was disinterested, it commanded our sympathy and sup¬ 
port as Christians and as men, and bade fair to secure for us all 
desirable political advantages over and above. But there art' other 
standpoints than the British, and it is worth while striving to realise 
how it looked from a more northerly angle of vision, ltussia took 
greater umbrage at these tactics than even Turkey; for if successful they 
were capable of giving us the whip hand of the Sublime Porte, for 
which Muscovite diplomacy had been toiling and moilimr for long 
years, and of rendering Great Britain the arbiter of the fate of the 
Ottoman Empire, a consummation which the Tsar's Foreign Secretary 
could not be expected to contemplate with equanimity. 

And yet with these data before our eves we were simple-minded 
enough to believe, and e\on to act u}»on the ljelief, that wv should hu\ e 
no difficulty in obtaining the help of a Continental Power to •■any out 
our plan; and that this Power wa> none other than liussiu. What a 
golden age of innocence this ninetwnth century ol ours would 1 h\ 
were all diplomatists thus equip]ied with the simplicity ot the dote, 
and untainted by the wisdom of the seqient! 

But in sober truth this sudden raising of the Armenian Quest ion by 
the Liberal Internment was anything but a men* jmlitiml niamemre 
for selfish ends. Wliateter considerations may hate weighed with 
the British statesmen who, ut the dose of the Pusso-TurkUi war, 
insisted on handing baek to Turkish misrule tie* Christian protimvs 
tlint had just been ransomed from the Moliummeduu yoke, our inter¬ 
vention after the massacre of Sa&soon was inspired by unimpeachable 
motives of elementary humanity. We were fully projwml to forget, 
nav to sacrifice, what we laid tlieretoftire regarded as our interests in 
the Hast, for the purjKjse of assuaging the sufferings of Armeniun 
I 'hrLtians. But when a shurp and protracted corny tition Ijetwecn two 
well-matchnl nations is complimted by present friction, < and embitter'd 
by ]iust memories, it is lianlly natural that either should gi\e its rivul 
cTislit for u degm* of unselfishness which l*;at* the diplomatic record. 
And llussimi statesmen were all the more distrustful that honesty # 
wtis, in this him*, the very best policy we <*ould liave pursu'd. Wliat 
they practically said to our overtures on the subject was this: “Carry 
out your plan if you ure equal to the task; if uot, you lmve no busi¬ 
ness to arrogate to yourselves the right of takiug the initiative and of 
gameriug in nil the jxilitieol advantages which the leading rd/r, if 
jilayed successfully, is bjuul pj confer. Outsiders who expected one 
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of those noble outbursts of sympathy with huflkn suffering which 
characterize the Slavonic race, are horrified at the thought that aban¬ 
doned murderers who richly deserve the aberrance of mankind should 
be thus shielded from human justice by the narrow-minded policy of 
a Christian power, which has eyes only for the petty triumphs of the 
diplomatic green table; but professional politicians who look upon 
selfish views as a matter of course, declare the arguments unanswerable 
and the attitude correct. 

But it was not with our tactics only that the Hussions found fault. 
They had no sympathy whatever with our avowed aim, and they 
received the theory of our unselfishness and Christian sympathy with a 
significant smile, hardly distinguishable from a sneer. A Saul, they 
admitted, might lie found among the prophets, hut a “ nation of shop¬ 
keepers” could hardly stray into the regions of idealism without the 
ojieration of some marvellous miracle. For the sake of that very influ¬ 
ence in Constantinople to which we now professed indifference, and 
which our tactics wen* none the less calculated to secure, w r e had for 
fifteen visits connived at a stute of things in Turkey which depopu¬ 
lated whole provinces and wist fur more lives than were sacrificed at 
Sassoon. 1 luring that time the question was frequently asked, 
* When* is England's guarantee to Armenian and Macedonian Chris¬ 
tians now? " That this awkward query, and still more unpalatable 
comments, were never couched in diplomatic forms is no excuse for 
ignoring them. The Hussian press wus not slow to gi\e them promi¬ 
nence, and our deafness to the cries of the suffering (liristi&n was a com¬ 
monplace of journalistic ]K>liticiuns, who rightly ascribed it to a narrow- 
minded policy of which u great nation should be heartily ashamed. 

Was it not uuturul that the moment we took a fresh dejtorture the 
motive.- ascribed to our action should be equally selfish and egotistic? 
Is it to be wondered at that when our Ambussudor, with the reports 
from Consul llallwunl in his possession, felt that he hnd a trump card 
in his hand, and pluyed it with energy and confidence, he wa9 
informed by hi-* partners in tin game that it could not Ik* allowed, as 
it was the result of a revoke? Why was the year 1894 chosen for 
opening up the Oriental Question instead of the year 1888 or 1892, 
seeing tluit the giyunds were identical in all three? Was it not 
because the ‘^isveholngiml moment" bad, in the opiuiou of the 
British (hoeminent, arrived? Why elm* were the dunming reports 
of our consular agents withheld ? Nav, why, even during these very 
# negotiations, was the threat to publish them held over the Sultan's 
head und their suppression promised as a reward for submission? 
What other interpretation could ho put upon such passages in the 
despatches as those: “ 1 1 intimated that if steps were not token to 
ratify her Majesty’s Government that the Sultan's promise 9 would 

Cl) />., the British Ambnaaedor at Constantinople, 

(2) Respecting the Cununlaaion. 
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be fulfilled, they riflght find it necessary to inquire into the treatment 
of the Armenians, and that they might also he forced to publish the 
consular reports from the ^Asiatic produces ichich had been so long 
withheld ’V 1 

Was this play at fast and loose with a primary duty consistent 
with professions of Christianity, sympathy with human suffering, and 
all the rest of it, ask our ( 'ontinental critics. If England wob 
actuate 1 solely by a sense of duty, how comes it that that duty is per¬ 
sistently ignored for years and remembered only at a time when its 
performance seems calculated to bring her in substantial political 
advantage? No doubt our responsible statesmen could furnish a 
plausible explanation of this curious procedure; but we can hardly 
affect surprise to learn that it was regarded by our Continental rivals 
as a political trick. 

In politics the ltussians are preternaturnlly suspicious of foreigners, 
and they affect to be jtfirticularlv distrustful of Englishmen, lake 
Mrs. Snitchev when she gazed upon (Vaggs, they protend that they 
can read a double purpose in our eye. And in this case they were 
enabled to impart a certain colour of pmkibilitv to the assertion. 
For not only did they discern just reasons for our intervention in 
Armenia during the period of our indifference, but they denied that 
there were even plausible grounds for our interference in the 
occurrences at Sassoon, which, however cruel and unjustifiable in 
detail, were, they maintained, the result of a revolutionary agitation 
probably favoured and certainly connived at bv Englund, whoso 
money, moral sympathy, arms and printing-prosse> wen* all at the 
sendee of Armenian revolutionists. This > iew was very definitely 
embodied in fount Kapnist’s remark 1 * to Sir Frank Iinwellt*s : 

“ Count Kapnist said that there could l»e no doubt that there was a 
movement, which was by no means ton dm d to the Armenian * tinny tn 
Turkey , for the purpose of establishing an indejtendent Arme¬ 
nia. . . .*'* 1 have stated, and, I think, jirovcd. elsewhere, that this 
agitation played but a very insignificant part in the history of 
Turkish misrule in Armenia, and that if the Armenians erred at all, it 
was on the side of unswerving loyalty and abject submission to their 
perswiitoiN. But the ltussians maintain, and they quote chapter and 
verse for the statement, that these Armenian “ eonspinifors,” whutever 
their uuhiUt or their aims, were in constant cnniiminimtion with 
England, and were visited, encouraged and afsisted by Englishmen, 
and that the fact in not unknown in l>ondon. These assertions might # 
bo reasonably discounted by the reluctance with which Hiissiu in 1895 
assumed the rah which fell to England in 1H7H; but they now 
triumphantly point to the very categorical statement on the subject of 
the Armenian agitation, which has been very delilxmitely mode by 
our own consular delegate at the Commission which sat in Moush to 

ll) Blue Book, Turkey, Part I, No. Cf>. (2, Deoputrfc No. I ID, p. «D. 
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inquire into tho causes of the massacre of Sassooijfcdlfr. Shipley, in his 
able memorandum on the joint rej>ort of the consular delegates, is the 
author of tho following remarkable sentences: “ I have no wish to be 
thought unduly partial to the Armenians,* and I feel it therefore my 
duty to point to the./wr/ 1 that an agitation subversive of the authority 
of the Ottoman Government has been carried on, not far one or two, 
but for several years jiast among the Armenians of the Moush and 
Talon regions by the Armenian Committees abroad, whose latest 
agent was Mourud, ami that it teas the knowledge of their failure to sue- 
cessful/y cop' with thin movement which ended by exasperating the 
Turkish authorities a 

“What further proof is needed v ask the opponents of intervention; 
“ your own delegate, whose business it was to inquire into the causes 
of the massiuTc, has ascertained the fact that a revolutionary move¬ 
ment was carried on systematically and ]>ersistently among the 
Armenians; that it was supported and directed by residents in foreign 
countries , and that it was so cleverly organized and so well supplied 
with means that the Ottoman Government, with all their cunning 
machinery, their espionage, and tortures, not only failed to root it out 
hut even to cope with it successfully, and that it was the knowledge or 
their failure which ended by exonerating the Turkish authorities. 
All this,” they add, ** was known to us long ago, and prevented us 
from interfering with the Turks. If it was unknown to the British 
Government, what an antiquated institution their Foreign (Mice must 
)>e. And, if known, what a flattering idea they must have of Russian 
simplicity! 

1 may be allowed to repeat once more that 1 decline to l>o res]ionsible 
for these views, which 1 put forward merely as included among the 
arguments which Continental publicists and statesmen advanced 
against foreign intervention in Turkey. 

The Russians, it must be admitted, made their standpoint quite 
clear from the very Itegiuning. They gave no countenance whatever 
to the supposition, no grounds for tho hope that the Oriental Question 
iu its Armenian guise would lie raised liv them or even discussed with 
a view to the introduction of serious practical changes in the adminis¬ 
tration of Turkey^ -I priori we ltud good grounds for believing that 
tho topic wi# distasteful to them. But lest we should entertain tho 
slightest doubt us to their intentions they gave clear and emphatic 
expression to their resolve on more than one occasion. Tlius, when 
£ir Frank Ijascelles, acting on instructions from Lord Kimberley, 
rounded the Russian Foreign (Mice, the reply he received was that the 
Russian Government wished their consul at Erxeroum to participate 
iu the iuquirv, “ but they were most averse to raising any polifictil 
question , although ready to join in securing a full investigation of 
(1) The iUlto throughout m nine. (%) Blue Book, p, 207. 
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the cMe and fBM^jmi&ment of the guilty. 1 Lest this participa¬ 
tion in an academic inquiry should be token to mean solidarity with 
England in any but the theoretic question at issue, Count Kopnist, 
speaking in the name or M. de Giers, “ laid stress upon tlu fart that 
the JRussian Government trished it to he understood that they had no 
arrihre pensee politique ” on the subject, “ and trere averse to raising 
any political question 

And in the face of these overwhelming facts, we went forward 
single-handed, threatening the Turks publicly and privately with 
armed intervention, well knowing that we could not. and that no 
other Power would, use force against them, however heinous their 
misdeeds. If we might reasonably have risked the employment of 
violent measures, there will be no two opinions in Great Britain or 
America that it was our duty to do so in God's name. But knowing 
this to be entirely out of the question, what was our duty Y To 
awaken high hopes in the hearts of the down-trodden Christ in us, fun 
the dame of Moslem fanaticism to the very utmost. and then to leave the 
two peoples face to face in the hope that something would after all turn 
up to protect the weak against the strong,to supplement the agitation 
which had been going on for years in the districts of Moudt and Talari, 
hv a convulsive movement which swept over the entire Armenian people 
in Turkey. Russia, and Persia, and transformed every man and boy into 
an enthusiastic patriot Y To add to the blood of the hundreds shed 
at Sassoon that of the thousands who were soon afterwanls butchered 
at Trebizond, Erzeroum, Van. and Arabgliir Y This is pnvisely whnt 
we did. and it is difficult to characterize adequately without merstep- 
ing the lxmnds of desirable moderation, the puerile levity ni a resjHin- 
sible government whose incredibly flighty exjieriment# have embittered 
the Russians, inflicted a diplomatic defeat upon this country, and 
wantonly brought down terrible calamities upon a < 'hristian people 
whose interest we were bound reasonably to consult and safeguard. 1 f 
those disastrous effects I uni token the Government by surprise, if it 
had been impossible or very difficult to foresee that they would follow 
from that policy of giddy udventure which scorns to adjust means to 
ends, there would l»e some excuse for Lord Kimberley and his col¬ 
leagues, awl the Armenians might be jKTsuoded to uscrilio their recent 
suffering to the curse which seems to have relentlessly 1 pursued their 
race ever rinee the Sassanians ascended the throne of Cyrus and 
Darius. But no statesman worthy of the name, no observant 
journalist or well-informed outsider, was for a moment in doubt as to 
the inevitable consequences of Ixird Kimberley’s ill-judged action, 
which was at once u deadly insult to Russia, a serious danger to 
England, and a fatal man* to the ('hristian subject# of the Sultan. 

The awful sufferings of the Armenian people are not a fitting sub- 

(1) Despatch No. 02, 
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ject for party controversy, and it would be in fujpsrtt possiMe taste 
to drag the painful topio into the wretched bickerings of the Tra- 
mecksan and Slamecksan of this country who, on the premises of the 
Foreign Office, at any rote, differ from eadt other hardly more than 
their prototypes of Iilliput. It is all Hie more to be regretted, there¬ 
fore, that the Leaders of the Opposition in both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment have taken the inevitable failure of the flighty policy which 
they themselves inaugurated os the text for their attacks on the present 
Government, to whom they had left nought - but the thankless task of 
choosing between a national humiliation and a sanguinary war. 
While it cannot In* denied that tho party now in power is primarily 
responsible for the Imneful treaty of Berlin, no impartial observer 
can fail to w>e that the disastrous Armenian muddle is wholly the 
work of the late Lilieral Government, who, if they possessed but a 
partiele of the aptitude requisite for the conduct of the foreign policy 
of a great empire, must have foreseen what was clc-or to every poli¬ 
tician iu Kuroj»e, that a diplomatic reverse ami a series of cold-blooded 
massacres would ho among the least disastrous results of their mis- 
guided attempt to renjien the Eastern Question, without having first 
come to a clear, definite, and express understanding with Russia. 
That this is no exaggeration is evident from the confidence and almost 
historic detail with which these consequences were pmlictod from the 
very first by mere outsiders, who took the trouble to muke themselves 
acquainted with the furors of the problem. 

Rut the lute Foreign Secretary, it has been urged, hoped that if the 
worst came to the worst, all difficulties could ho remlily smoothed away 
by conferring upon Russia a mandate to occupy Armenia, and restore 
order in the disturb'd provinces. And it was universally Wlieved that 
Russia would eagerly close with the flattering proposal. 

This was but one of the many delusions under which the Foreign 
Office laboured from the beginning, and probably still continues to 
luliour, and for which then' was not the slightest foundation in fact. 
In Hu* first place, Russia's intervention in Turkey, nay, even her co- 
ojHTatinn iu the raising of any question which was capable of assum¬ 
ing a fMiliticul aspect, was expressly excluded by Count Kapnist, 
whom* repeated and emphatic declarations have just been quoted. 
And, iu the neat plifce, all such hopes wore nipped in the bud by the 
conditions of the Eastern Question, which a little calm reflection 
would have sufficed to make perfectly dear. 

• For the relative posit ions of Russia and Turkey have undergone a 
radical cluinge since the war of 1877, the extent of which seems 
hardly to lie mdisod even yet by our professional ]Politicians, for whom 
tho sun stands still iu Westminster and the moon in the valley of the 
Thames. During the pust eighteen years Turkey, from the position 
of a serious adversary lias fallen to tho level of a virtual vassal, in 
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which re^phA^^P^bwiae differs from Persia. When farmers possess 
mare heel than tfiey can * oonsume with impunity or dispose of with 
profit, they generally salt it until ready to digest and assimilate it. 
Turkey has thus been safced, and the Sultan, like the Shah, now oocu- 
pies a position analogous to that of an evicted Irish tenant who has been 
temporarily reinstated in the capacity of caretaker. 

How little this momentous change is realised in England was shown 
by the implicit belief accorded to the absurd rumour lately circulated, 
to the effect that Russia and Turkey had struck up an alliance, on the 
lines of that of Unkiar Skelessi. The notion is prejKwtcrcnis. Times have 
changed since 18$), and Turkey lias changed with them. Russia** 
fleet in the Block Sea, and her troops in Transcaucasia, an* the o|H»n 
sesame, the effect of which it will be no easy task to ('nunteru< t. 
When they think fit, the Russians will occupy Enseroum, Erzinghian, 
and the other Asiatic provinces of Turkey, with the same case witli 
wliich they will use KJiorassau as a basis of military <>j*»rationn in 
another direction, when that seems opportune ami advisable. Meau- 
Mliile, without any treaty, they will maintuin the integrity of Turkey 
against ull outsiders, with the same energy and determination os thut 
of their own country. W itli the certitude thut time is on her hide, 
Russia lias no temptation to violate that integrity until she can do so 
with such a minimum of ]political friction ns accompanied her repu¬ 
diation of the Black Sea Clause of the Treaty of Pari* a quarter of 
century ago. Now what*motives could Ik* held out powerful enough 
to induce her to imitate the precipitancy of our lalwnil Government, 
and jeopardise the success of the policy of forty years by quarrelling 
with Turkey S' To uphold British prestige, which British statesmen 
themselves made light of > To fulfil British promises which recorded 
Russia s humiliating defeat at the Berlin (^inference But jierhapH 

I>ird Kimls-rley relied u]K)u the Christianity, the humane synipathv 
with suffering Armenians, and all the brilliant series of ideal virtues 
which statesmen are wont to descant upon with unction on the e\e of 
ctejry bloody war* To this implicit appeal the Russians replied in 
their press: «• Where were all these glorious virtues of Englishmen 
when liord Beatonsfield handed Wk the Cliristian subjeets of the 
Sultan to the dismal futc which has only now begun to excite their pit v 
when un improvement would suit their polity u$d further their 
designs | f continued to be botli Christian und humane, 

while- mi]»] treeing those noble impulses eighteen yeurs ago, it is hard 
to understand why we cannot remain both while holding them iifc 
control to-davAnd the argument, though hardly creditable to a 1 
Christian, is soruewluit embarrassing to a statesman. 

But thin w hy no mean* all. let u. »uppo«e that Uum» wu will¬ 
ing, in principle, to enter ami maintain older in Armenia, hut tint 
wwely resulted to count up the met of the tntunafion; what would have 
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been the outcome of her calculations? EitharitiiWffmed intervention 
would have been successful or unsuccessful* By failure I mean not a 
series of military reverses, which are out of the question, but the impos¬ 
sibility of accomplishing her mission satisfactorily without resorting to 
the employment of such measures as would certainly arouse the jealousy 
and perhaps provoke the opposition of her rivals in the East. Now 
there is no denying that this collision of interests, not directly emanat¬ 
ing from the Armenian question, might easily culminate in a European 
war. And who vouched that in this cose Great Britain would 
unmoor a single ship for the purpose of extricating her from the 
troubles incurred for our Bake ? Nay, who guaranteed that we would 
not take* advantage of Russia's embarrassments and openly support her 
enemies Y A Liberal Government could scarcely be suspected of such 
conduct, hut who wotdd answer for their successors and opponents ? 
It is all very well to sjs>ak, in official conversations and deqiatehes, of 
cordial friendship and neighbourly feedings; but in delicate (uses like 
the present, express and formal engagements ore the only safe basis for 
action. And the Liberal, no less than the Conservative Government* 
have sedulously avoided entering into any such engagements with 
Russia. They ought to bo prepared, therefore, to take the con¬ 
sequents. 

But the chances were that Russia's venture would be attended with 
success, the Turks would knuckle under, the Armenians breathe freely 
once more, and the reforms on paj>er would be embodied in permanent 
mid lioncficcut cbuugos in the administration of the provinces. AYhat 
next Y Then, argue the Russians, a tree would have rapidly grown 
up, from which a stick, nav many sticks, might have been cut for our 
own 1 uicks; and in lieu of the listless, lazy caretaker, who may at any 
moment bo turned adrift, we should have found ourselves face to face 
with an iible-htMlml tenant surrounded by vigorous retainers, who 
instead of giving up the keys would bolt and bar the gates anti throw 
Kidding water 011 our bailiff. 

It is certainly to the credit of die Armenian people that their intel- 
lectual, social, uiid commercial uptitudes qualify them to hold their own 
against the most ancient aud ex]*erionced nations of the world ; and if 
the shameful cause of^the periodic decimation of the population ceased, 
they would incrAse and multiply at such a rate as to outnumber the 
Mohammedans in two generations. Many Armenian patriots desired,, 
aud some demanded, complete autonomy, to wlriek of course the 
• ^Russians would never assent. Nor was it neoded. Wheu Micky 
Free in tlurstory was exhorted by the parish priest to pay for a nuisa 
to get his poor father’s soul out of purgatory, on the ground that all 
previous prayers had bandy litarated his head and shoulders, Micky 
replied, that no one who knew his lute lamented father could doubt 
that if he once had his head and shoulders outside the bars of purga- 
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tory, all the deVia in hell could hold him d»ck. In like manner, 
the Armenians, with security for life and property as a lever, would 
readily contrive to assun^ the political reins to a greater extent than 
the Hungarians in the Hnbsburg monarchy, and in a couple of 
generations they would havo outnumbered the Turks, Armenized the 
Kurds, and attracted thousands of their compatriots from Russia. In 
this way new life-blood would have been transfused into the veins 
of the *• sick man,” and the “ integrity of the Ottoman empire,” which 
Russia is so desirous of maintaining now that it is no more than a 
diplomatic plirase, would acquire a real and a most disagreeable 
meaning from her standpoint. Of course these eventualities might 
have been carefully discussed and prudently provided for, and Russia 
induced to prevent one of the most al>ominable crimes recorded in 
human history. But the liberal Government were evidently not the 
people to do this. Everything which they did, and everything which 
they left undone from the moment that the report of the Sassoon mass¬ 
acre reached their ears, was eminently calculated to arouse the jealousy 
and provoke the anger of the one Power whose co-operation was abso¬ 
lutely indispensable to the satisfactory settlement of tho Armenian 
question. The Sultan was threatened and bullied as if they wore 
absolute masters of his fate; the Mohammedan population was incensed 
by the dispatch of a Commission which was a mockery and a snare. 
Russia's warnings were slighted, her interests ignored, and not a 
ringle attempt was made to overcome her objections or make provision 
for the difficulties she might have to encounter by efficaciously inter¬ 
vening on behalf of the Armenians. The lack of statesmanship, of 
insight, and of ordinary tact that was manifested throughout the 
whole << 0111*0 of the negotiations down to the day on which the literal 
Government resigned, is probably without jwrallel in the records of 
Britkh diplomacy. 

And the Armenian fiasco is but one of an unbroken series of reverses 
vliirh the musty traditions of our Foreign Office have inflicted upon 
thi« oountiy during the past twenty years. It will prolwhly lie some 
time before we shall have seem the last of them. No branch of the 
•"•tatc service is in greater need of a thorough reform, ami it is simwely 
to Ik* IiojkkI that, unlike so many others, it will, come lieforo it is too 
lat«<. \\ <* have ample reason to thank our special providence that 
during the late crisis in South Africa, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonx* was neither a diplomatist nor a statesman in the Foreign 
Office acceptation of the word, but a swallower of diplomatic formulas 
and a clear-headed man of business* 


E. J. Dillon. 
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“ II fnut da voir doutor oil il tout, assurer oil il tout, efc se soumettro oil il 
faut!"—P ascal. 

“ Pkofhssor, Professor,” cried Lady Maria, waving her stick at a 
tall spectacled man who, with head bent and arms folded behind him, 
was sauntering at a little distance from her chair. Lady Maria was 
taking the waters ns usual this summer at a German Spa; and, inspired 
by her afternoon tumbler, it was her wont to gather her friends round 
her in some retired spot in the public gardens as far from the band as 
jiossible, that she might clmt undisturbed. 

“ At your service, milady,” said the Professor, lifting his hat and 
coming towards her. 

••Come and sit here,” said her ladyship. MVe are on a most 
important question. Here is my poor friend, Mrs. Maskelyne, with a 
daughter to educate—how I tliank Heavens my daughters were all 
educated long ago!—and I have told her that if die wants a little 
common sense she must come to you.” 

The Professor gravely Lowed. 

“ Indeed, it will l>e very kind of you if you will advise me,” said 
Mrs. Maskelyne, with a slight air, however, of annoyance. “My 
daughter has hitherto had the usual education of youngEuglish girls; 
she 1ms lioen to an excellent high school, but as she is now seventeen, 
I am naturally thinking of the next step to bo taken. One commonly 
associates college with the higher education, you know, in England.” 

•• Purdnu me,” interrupted the Professor, wrinkling his brows and 
leaning forward as lie spoke. * 4 The higher education, I think you 
said; of course, that is only a convenient expression, but in a matter 
of such importance, forgivo me if I urge the use of the most correct 
terras. location means growth—development. It begins in the 
cradle—ends— how enu we tell whore it cuds?” aud the lfrofessor 
lifted his eyes dreamily. •* There can be, therefore, no quostion of 
higher or lower.” t 

“ I told you fou would hoar a little common sense,” said Lady 
Maria, tapping her stick with enjoyment on the ground. 

“ I accept the correction,” said Mrs. Maskelyne demurely, “ but 
Higher education is a most convenient term for desnribing the training 
in classical literature, in history, philosophy, and mathematics, that is 
given to young men and women in colleges.” 

“ Education is one,” almost shouted the Professor. “ If you are to 
have a higher or a lower, perhaps tho higher education is that which 
is given to very young children. Tho learning to speak and write 
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one 1 # mother to^-^-the birth of all generous emotions, of the love 
of history, of art. These are all important things in education. Wo 
taaohen hove a oommonriaoe, that any instructed imbecile can teach 
ftmg men and women, oni that it requires a really gifted teacher to 
train the Tesy young.” 

“My dear Profe ssor!” remonstrated Lady Maria; “now if I had 
mid that no one would have been surprised, but that you, with your 
judicial mind-” 

“ My mind, in this matter, is not at all judicial,” interrupted the 
Professor. “ I feel rather like a new Peter the Hermit, preaching 
a new crusade to a blind and deaf generation! ” 

“A crusade! against whom or what!'” inquired Mrs. Moskelvne 
coldly. 

“ A crusade against the sacrifice of our youth to the modern Jug¬ 
gernaut. The sacrifice of education in any true sense to examination. 

I am a schoolmaster, and I know that I sj,**ak for the most thoughtful 
men of my profession when I say that we can no longer think of how 
we may best train our scholars, but find ourselves compelled to force 
down their throats certain condiments—I cannot will them foods—to 
enable them to pass the necessary examinations. It is* very like tho 
stuffing of geese for the production of the jni/r rf, t'oi, And the 

lVofessor snorted and puffed into the air with emotion. “1 do not 
speak of women's education," he continued more mildly. •• l luivo 
but a limited experience in teaching girls: fortunately usu*t women 
have a free hand in the teaching of women.** 

‘* 'los," said Mrs. Maskclvnc triumphantly : •• thing has vet 
to lie done for women’s edwation: lmt we in Kngland at hunt lm\o 
made a good beginning. ami we an* not without a reasonable «t>nli. 
deuce that shortly schools, colleges, examinations, and degree will lie 
shared equally lietween men and women.'’* 

“ Girls at Eton and 1 furrow, mv dear! ** cried Lidv Maria. 

“ 1 no »» why there should not be houses for girls at Eton 
and Harrow* as there arc colleges for women at the l "iii torsi ties," 
retorted Mrs. Maskelyne. 

•* But are you entirely satisfied with your great schools 'r ** inquired 
tic- Professor. I read with much interest the other day the rcjioit 
ot an whirr ss hv one of vour gnutest living authorities oil oducutiou, 
a man who has had vast pnutiud exjierieime, ami has himself lieen a 
Mugful schoolmaster. He said that lie looked to the revival 
of the private srimol. and believed tlint this rivalry would react moat 
beneficially cm t |„. older establishments. Thin was surely an inijior- ‘ 
tant admission for an ex-lmadnuister and u bishop to make.*’ 

“It was, 5 ’said Mrs. Maskelyne; “hut some of our ablest women 
have no doubt that, for the present at least, tho im]sirtaut matter ia 
to tram girls on the same old-established lines as boys.” 
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44 1 suppose you hare heard the story of the EEpTsh boy at one of 
your great schools,? said the Professor, “ who had been working for 
a term on a book of the JEneid, annotated by lb. Sidgwick, The 
headmaster, coming in one day, asked hun who wrote tbeiEneid? 

4 Mr. Sidgwick, air/ was the reply; and although the question was 
repeated in another way, the answer came as before. We have a 
great respect in Germany for the dan Sidgwick, but Ach!” and the 
Professor rooked himself to and fro with enjoyment. 44 Truly, I do 
not think any lad could have so discredited himself under our system. 
The pupil should be made to fed that it is- a privilege to tread upon 
the sacred ground of the great poets.” 

“ That reminds mo/’ said Lady Maria , 44 of a very rough, ignorant 
girl I oiiro taught. She insisted that she * loathed all printed matter/ 
but she liked to bo ‘at Shakespeare/ and on her Shakespeare she 
learned to read. Well! I am an old woman, and I never suffered 
under your higher or your lower education. All I know is that there 
won* a great many clover women in my young days, quite as many I 
think, my dear, as (here are now,” and the old lady nodded at her 
friend. “ Some of them were learned too os well os clever; witness 
that delightful book. Three Generation* of Enijtixhtmnen ! There was 
u good deal to be said for the freedom that we enjoyed of old.” 

•• I thought you were one of us?” said Mrs. Moskelyne in a mor¬ 
tified tone. *• Of cmu>«‘ there have always been clever women; who 
doubts it Y Hut it is so easy to carp at our efforts. The disparage¬ 
ment comes too from those who have never lifted a finger for women s 
education.” 

‘•Tut. tut, my dear.” said Lady Maria. “You know very well 
that 1 try my hardest to sympathise. I, too, have worked for women’s 
education ; the right sort of mother spends most of her time in teach¬ 
ing, and even now 1 assure you I am teaching, or trying to teach 
young women all day long,” and I Ally Maria gave a little shrug. 

“ You have undoubtedly set on foot a great movement, inadame, 
said the Professor, " but you haw also incurred a vast responsibility. 

“ Tell us.” said I Ally Maria, “ what your own experience of teach¬ 
ing girls has been. Professor.” 

“It 1ms not becn^i large experience,” answered be. “To tell the 
truth, I am intApst«*d in education, and I did not particularly care to 
teach girls who avowedly ‘ took up ’ certain subjects, and os often as 
not laid them down aguin, as for as 1 could sec. That I admit was 
•the fault of the situation ratlier than of the pupils; but it did not 
suit my method of teaching. Women ore such clever creatures! ” he 
ejaculated, “ so eager and enthusiastic, such fine Pfa$tik, that they 
make excellent pupils. Their fault is that they are too quick, too 
receptive—how shall I say P— too personal. They seem to need the 
direct stimulus of the teacher; when that is removed, independent 
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woxki8 too~oflH0fci aside. I fed sure girls work to please their 
teacher in a way boys never do.” 

“Then yon do not advocate the teaching of girls and boys to¬ 
gether? ” Lady Mfiria. 

“Certainly not,” replied the Professor. “ A wise teacher would, I 
am convinced, use entirely different methods with each. Girls 
cieverise themselves very quickly, they catch up the feather's likes 
and dislikes, his tone of mind, nay, his very tricks of expression, and 
reproduce it all very neatly and carefully written down. The ques¬ 
tion is to discover if there has been real assimilation. The boys are 
slower, more ungracious, apparently duller, but they get a more 
original grasp of the subject matter.” 

“We have bad conclusive proofs iu late years,” said Mrs. Maske- 
lyne, “ that women can be fellow students with men and beat them 
at their own work.” 

“ That did not surprise me,” said the Professor. •• 1 was endea¬ 
vouring only to show that the averago girl needed u different method 
of teaching to the average boy. The fhtv can hike care of them¬ 
selves. In the ideal state, os I conceive it, the standard for men and 
women should be the same, the teachers should In? the sunie to ensure 
the standard, but the details and methods oi teaching should In* 
different.” 

“Then you ore not a reactionary after all,'* said Mrs. Mushelvne. 
naively. 

“I trow not,” laughed the Professor. •• Perhaps I am a greater 
revolutionan* than you are yourself. It i* surely a jM«>r ambition to 
prove that a cleu*r woman can do the work of a <le\cr man, uiid 
sometimes do it better then he. Pat her the amhitioii should In*, us 1 
take it. to find out what is a good education, and when you ure 
resolved uj>on the nature and uojh> of ^our education. and lm\e 
educated your educators, to aj»pl\ the system to the t♦‘lulling of 
vour girls. I ask myself if y our women will la* strong enough and 
liold enough to strike out a course of their own. It require*, courage 
and discretion, but you have a freer hand than men. You an* 
unfettered by ancient establishments and endowments; um arc not 
weighted with a traditional theory alamt the 4 education of n gentle¬ 
man.’ ” * «* 

The Professor here lifted his hat to wijie liis brow. 

” Ah! ” said Ijidy Mariu, gnuely, “ that is where the* real diffi¬ 
culty lies. The* stress of life is so great that parents liegin to bo* 
suspicious of any eclucation which <l«x*s not lend directly to Homo 
practical ad\antnge.” 

“Even so,” said the Professor; 44 but is that any reason why tho 
guardians of education should acquiesce Y Tin* child in a board school 
is given over to the teacher for a certain time until certain definite 
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results hare been attained, and no other oall iSL^vrfrto interfere. 
Presumably this is done lor the good of the pupfls a human being; 
practical life and practical teachers have hold of him afterwards. 
You would hardly believe how much education is warped in your 
great schools to-day by the pressure of outside lequxranients, nor how 
infinitely difficult the task of the teacher is rendered thereby. Why 
should you, however, subject your girls to the mania? 

Why should you not inaugurate for,them a wiser system? Some of 
ns had hoped great things from this new life whioh had grown up 
beside the old—-we thought to leam of you.’ 9 

44 That is an interesting chapter in Bourget’s book of Outre-Mer, 
on education in American schools,” said Lady Maria. “From his 
account it would seem that the utilitarian point of view dominates, 
with the result of no little loss to the character and imagination. But, 
as you know, l*rofossor, I am against all education; and I fondly 
lulled you wern on my side." 

“ To have known you is a liberal education, milady,' 1 smiled the 
Professor. But Mrs. Moskclyne broke in— 

“ My deur friends, do let us be practical. We must have some 
form of examination; we must luive women teachers, we must liave 
tests of their eilieieuey. (hir difficulty has been to get them admitted 
to the privileges of examination. Even now they suffer under con- 
sidenihle disabilities. Wt* an* having at this moment a great struggle 
to get for them the simple justice of tho B.A. degree at Oxford, when 
they lrnve ]iussed examinations harder thun the men's, and satisfied 
the examiners. This inflicts a direct professional loss upon our 
women teachers." 

“ They have the certificates, and I should not have thought the 
letters mattered \ cry much/’ growled the Professor. ** But you ladies 
have such light hearts! " he eon tinned. Are you not fearful oi 
meddling witli your venerable Universities sacred in the eyes of 
Eiu'ojk* Y Do juu think you mu with safety pour this new wine into 
the old bottles Y Why not leave* the Universities to work out their 
own reforms, and umnuniodute themselves as they best may to the 
Ztuf (imt f And for women, why not give them a degree of their 
own Y It should mean more than the men’s degree. Why swallow* 
the Universitymystdln whole Y I grieve to think that your women 
studeuts should fall into the old educational ruts from wliich some of 
us an* trying to lift men.” 

• Mrs. Moskclyne fell baek in her chair, and was heard to mtumiur 
soraotlung about prestige-time-honoured tradition—enormous diffi¬ 
culty. ** Just so, my di»ar lady,” continued the Professor in a some¬ 
what milder tone. 44 But you are pioneers and your resjxmsibility is 
great, for your action to-day will pledge generations to come. You 
must remember that in education we must judge of the merits of the 
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system by ilsIlE^^ upon the mass, upon the average pupil, aud in 
all that we seek to achieve we must legislate for him.” 

“ What would be your criticism upon English education as prac¬ 
tised to-day ? ” asked Lad} v Maria. 

44 From certain points of view of character, I should soy good- 
strong,*’ answered the Professor emphatically. “ If I am to criticise, 
I should add that it leaves the average student absolutely without 
interests. He does not read books, he hardly reads the newspajier 
save in well-spiced paragraphs; he does not care about art; he knows 
nothing of science; he has inherited certain prejudice that he calls 
—politics; he is indifferent for the most jmrt to things social and 
religious; he has a lofty scorn of the foreigner. But I admit withal 
that he is a dominant creature, and makes his weight felt wherever ho 
goes. It has been happy for your country folk that your women 
hitherto have not been passed under the same borrow as your men.” 

Lady Maria laughed. 44 You feel with Matthew Arnold,” said she, 
* 4 that the world would be a dull place if it were made up of English¬ 
men ! ” 

Mrs. Maskelvne moved impatiently. 44 1 am a practical person,” she 
said. “ I liave listened with much interest to the Professor’s views, but 
I should like to hear what is his ideal of a woman's education.” 

44 That is a serious question,” replied he, 44 but I admit that I am 
rightly served, and will try for an answer. First let me dear the 
ground. Girl students have to be taught what is the meaning, the end 
of education. They must learn to give up that favourite phrase of 
theirs—a vile phrase truly—-of 4 taking up ’ subjects, history, philo¬ 
sophy. difficult social work or what not. That is fit only for the 
amateur. Women, and men, too, have to learn that they niu«t get a 
sound education before they can with safety instruct or improve the 
world. W e should, for example, require of our social workers that 
they liad some knowledge of history and of their special subject to 
keep them from blundering.” 

44 Here comes my daughter Clara,” cried Mrs. Maskelvne, getting 
up to greet a tall girl who, with a book under her arm, was seen at 
a little distance from the group. 44 1 am so glad that you liave come, 
my dear.” said she. 44 You are just in time to hear Professor M.’s 
views on an ideal education for women.” # t 

The Professor brought another chair, bowed, and ran his long 
fingers through his hair. 44 Well then,” he continued, 44 when you 
have cleared the ground, and driven out amateurishness in every form 
and bhajte, you begin to teach. English women have always acq uir ed 
some knowledge of foreign languages, I take it you would not wish 
to break with that excellent tradition. Your women liave kopt alive 
what sympathy then* was in your country for the unfortunate 
foreigner; the study of the Italian language would at one time have 
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dropped out of jour English education had it not unsriTor women. I 
do not think it would be too much to ask for a knowledge of three 
foreign languages, let us say a thorough knowledge of one language, 
and the power to read and speak a little A the other two. Such 
familiarity should be easily acquired, and ought not to engross long 
years of work.” 

“ There I entirely agree with you,” said Indy Maria; “ but here is 
Mrs. Maskelyne, who looks as if she thought the learning of three 
languages n waste of time.” 

“ I thought I was very forbearing not to make it four,” grimly 
answered the Professor. •* I should have liked to add the power of 
reading Don Quixote in the original to Dante, Goethe, and Moliere. 
But then i-omes the question of art. We have happily got rid of 
a good deal of amateur trifling there. What we need is some training 
in the history of art, with the power to enjoy, to take intelligent 
delight in the world’s great masterpiece. It may be well to practise 
some art sufficiently to realise the difficulty of attaining any real 
excellence. Tn music much run l>e done that is really worth doing. 
What has lwome in England of your marlrignl and glee societies, for 
which, in the old days, your country was so justly famous? It is 
time, surely, that you forgot vour revolutions and reformations suffi¬ 
ciently to liecomc vocal again. Our Gemntjnrnm on 4 n great source 
of delight and instruction to our ]**ople. With your fine material 
you ought to hnvo a choral society in even' village, and your women 
of leisure might do much to help.” 

(’lorn was here heard to whisper to her mother that that sort of 
thing would “ never |»ay.” 

*• Not pay! ” ficn*elv retorted the Professor. •• Pray, what good 
work is ever juid? I suppose you mean that you would not get 
marks for it in an examination paper. Let me assure you, tjutHfifft* 
fniutriii , that the best and most precious things in life are those for 
which then* are no marks and no certificates. Women have hitherto 
kept that truth liefnre the world,” he continued sadly; “ it will be an 
ill day for us all when you too forget it.” 

** IVny is that expnwion of * not paving’ a hit of high school 
slang, my dear?” said # I*dy Marin, looking inquiringly at the young 
girl thnmgli her passes. 

*• I really don’t know,” replied Ham somewhat abashed. “ I feel 
that it is an ugly phrase, but one hears it so ofteu tliat one comes to 
ifee it one's self without thinking.” 

M The phrase is good—excellent,” said the lVofessor, “forit exactly 
expresses an ugly fact that underlies our modem education. 1 would 
have you say it to yourself, my dear young lady, every time you are 
in doubt whether your motives for your work are pure.” 

M But what of our ideal education ?” iuterpoeed Mrs. Maskelyne. 
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“ Let me flKJ£“%Gr a plea for some training in practical matters. 1 ' 
said Lady Maria. “ Dexterity of hand and quickness of eye have to 
be. acquired for household purposes quite as much as for luwn tennis 
or golf. I went to pay% wedding visit/* she continued. 44 some years 
since, to a young friend of mine who worked in a factory in a northern 
town. I was horrified when the door opened to see the young 
husband stretched flat upon the ground with arms extended upon 
what looked to be a white sheet I darted forward to give help if 
necessary, but the wife came to greet me with a reassuring smile and 
a pair of scissors in her hand, and explained tliat as Jim wanted some 
new shirts, she was cutting them out by him! Sunday morning, as 
it was, I spent an hour in showing her a better way. Jt is to lie 
feared that many of our cultivated girls to-day would be as much 
puzzled as my factoiy friend with such a task.” 

“ Mv daughter is at school with a number of English girls,** said 
the Professor, “ and she tells me that as they are wholly unable to do 
the compulsoiy sewings and mendings required by the school regula¬ 
tions, they pay the German and French girls, but esjieoiully the 
Germans, to do the wrork for them. Certainly sewing, miking, 
household economy, and some training in tlic laws of health ami in 
sick nursing should form a port of eveiy girl's education.** 

""Was it not George Sand who said tlrnt ‘the needle made all 
women kin S'”’ said Lady Maria, with a look at Mrs. Moskelyne. •* In 
the times certainly before us of smaller inconu*s and simpler live* 1 
am almost tempted to sav with Clara that this knowledge will • pay.* ** 

“ These subjects are already compulsory in most of the public 
examinations for women on the Continent,” said the Professor. “ I 
see, however, that Mrs. Maskelyne grows inqiutieut with us. We have 
already on our programme some know ledge oi household matters, a 
knowledge of three or four foreign languages, some training in the 
history of art, and a practical acquaintance with some one or other of 
the arts. We have before us the graver subject* of history, a know¬ 
ledge of Latin or Greek—or possibly of both languages—and a sound 
scientific training, beginning with mathematics.” 

“ You ask the impossible! ** c ried Mrs. Maskelyne, " there is no 
man living who has such a mental equipment—c-ertainly no woman! ’* 

“ George Eliot had such an education,** aAswdrd the Professor; 

*• and I think you will find tliat there are women a few, and more 
iw u. who have won for themselves this discipline, though 1 uni bound 
to say it will have been probably in defiauce of schools and eoJlegis 
rather titan with their aid. Is it not a most remarkable fact that * 
science, which would seem to be the dominant force of our age, 
is practically ignored and set aside in the training of our young men 
and women t ” 

“ You are a terrible man, Professor! ” oried Lady Maria, 44 and you 
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moke me thankful that I lived before your tinfflQ^tt what of the 
teaching of history Y 99 

“ You have distinguished historians in your country, at whose feet 
it becomes me to sit. As a humble teacher i should say, print the 
words of your great Freeman in golden letters over every class-room: 

4 The Unity of Hinton /’—and avoid over-specialisation. We ought to 
be leuniing history from tho time that we can speak, and continue to 
leant all our lives. What history are you at work upon now, may 
I ask Y 99 said he, suddenly turning to flam. 

** The rise and formation of Guilds,” site replied, not without a note 
of inward satisfaction. 

M And have you read your Herodotus and Thucydides Y ” he 
inquired gently. 

*• No,” said Flam. “ We liavo l>een advised that the time is none 
too long before* tho next examination for the subject in hand; and 
my class never luip]>ens to have taken up Greek history.” 

Tho Professor gn Mined and pulled his long fingers till the joints 
cracked audibly. M 1 think.” said he at lost. •• thut wane day you 
will find that you have begun ut the wrong end, though doubtless 
your subjet t is an interesting one, if you are prepurod to grasp it, and 
you will learn lessous of accuracy by the way.” 

There was silence for a while; Mrs. Maskelvne shrugged her 
shoulders, while t'lura stared ut tho Professor in undisguised bewil¬ 
derment. *• 1 l»eg of you forgiveness,” said he at length. “ It is not 
well to criticise the teacher to his pupil.” 

** Make no niKilogit*s, Professor,” cried Lady Maria. “ We all know 
you are an enthusiast! Tell us rather how you would interest very 
little children in history.” 

“ When our young mothers are historians they will naturally tell 
their children tales of heroes and heroines, and the wonderful stories 
of the olden time. Is not the story of Jeanne d'Arc ns soul-stirring 
us thut of Uobiiisou Crusoe, and the last stand of the Greeks in the 
Push at Theriuopvhe as tin* most thrilling chapter in a modem story¬ 
book Y It is u mutter of quite ordinary experience that little children 
have often u very considerable knowledge of tho Old Testament story. 
Extend that knowledge in the same way by oral touching, pictures, 
and suitable boob, iiihl our schoolboys and girls will not have to be 
taught at school who it was wrote the JKneid! We need good books 
for children,” continued the Professor. ** The books of my youth 
•■ere |ier)ui}M priggish and overstrained, hut they had the great merit 
of being suggestive. I wonder if any children nowuduys read those 
old-fashioned little square history hooks of Peter Parley which 
delighted vbY —hut the gnattiycnfraulein smiles, and 1 would not have 
her imagine that I make myself resqHmsiblo for tho venerable seaman's 
spirit of accuracy and research.” 
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“ I think, Pk Jsor,” ventured Clara timitlly, “ that you find a 
place for Latin and Greek in your education.” 

“ Surely.” answered heI see no other road hv which the same 
kind of accuracy can be'attained, putting aside all the joy and satis¬ 
faction that it gives to be able to read the great books of the world in 
the originals. But to spend long years of life, and never to attain 
either the habit of accuracy or the power to read—that is indeed 
failure. Spare that at any cost to your girl students. I nni convinced, 
however, that the study of the classics is begun too soon, with the 
result of lamentable waste of time, and at the risk of utter disgust to 
the pupil. I remember that I was so young a child when I was put 
into the Latin grammar that I made to myself mental pictures of the 
difficult abstract terms. I remember, for instance, that the Matin' 
ah*otute took shape to me as a huge and terrible dragon bent on 
devouring me; he certainly compassed my destruction most of the 
days of my life. I am persuaded that we liegin with our classical 
languages too early. It would be impossible to make a set rule, but 1 
should think the age of fourteen would lie a reasonable limit; it mast, 
however, dejiend upon the progress made in other directions by the 
pupil, and this is a moral quite as much as an intellectual question.” 

“ You ask a great deal,” sighed Mrs. Muskclync, “ though I will 
not say I am in disagreement with you—in theory at least. But 
we ore waiting anxiously to hear what you have to say ubout the 
teaching of science. That also I conclude would commence about the 
age of fourteen.” 

“Yes, and no, is my answer to that,” said the Professor. “Our 
science training should begin from our earliest years. Some know¬ 
ledge of the history of the animal world al*mt us, some knowledge of 
plants and flowers, and of what we Germans call Er<lkuwk % all children 
might acquire in their early years. Even the occasional visit to the 
kitchen might furnish material for excellent lessons. Mora valuable 
perhaps than the actual knowledge thus gained would Is* the alertness 
of mind, the quickness of sight to read in the great hook of nntura. 
We are at no loss here for admirable text-books to help the teacher; 
these, however, should never fall into the child's hands in the guise of 
lessons to be got by rote. But let me quote tq you some words of a 
countryman of your own, an eminent man of science and education¬ 
alist. Hear what he said: 4 Education is the instruction of the 
intellect in the laws of nature, under which name I include not 
merely things and their forces, but men and their ways, anti the 
fashioning of the affections and of the will into un earnest and loving 
desire to move in harmony with those laws!’ If JWessor lluxley 
was right in this definition, it follows that a considerable part of 
education should consist in acquiring a knowledge of those laws. 

4 We must know in order to act rightly/ We already teach much 
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that is useful in arithmetic and simple geometr^*fflte"the age of 
fourteen, the attempt to give an encyclopaedic and solid course of 
teaching in science is a more arduous undertaking. So far as I know 
it has never yet been attempted in a scheme of general education. We 
have many blunders to make even when our scientific authorities are 
agreed how and what to teach. I would make a modest suggestion 
that, as an 4 overture/ an introduction to a really satisfactory scientific 
training, the history of science, coupled with a thorough understand¬ 
ing of the principal scientific discoveries and scientific instruments, 
would Ik* a beginning, and would do much to stimulate observation 
and interest in the natural world. It would teach our pupils that all 
knowledge is not to be found in books, and give them an under¬ 
standing of the nature of scientific proof. It woidd also help our 
young democrats of Wh sexes to an earlier apprehension than they 
could attain by the painful process of experience, of the reign of law, 
to which tin* wisest as well as the feeblest must submit. Science is 
the great teacher of ltesignation, us it is the iuspirer of true Courage, 
llut. alas! I am no trained scientist, nor am I a democrat, to believe 
that the ignorant can wisely npjtoint the teacher. Enough, if we see 
our need, we lane to prepm* for the man and the hour.” 

"Our educational life is not long enough for what you ask,*'said 
Mrs. Maskclvnc. 

** Wo may hop* to effect much soring on the long years at present 
gi\cn to ljutiu and Greek," said the lWcssor. “ 1 grant that for 
women my scheme requires more time. But why should girls* give up 
work at eighteen 'i they thus lose the most precious years of the 
student's life, if we had those three years, und could economise 
time in childhntKl, and ini]trove our methods of teaching, the scheme 
is not o\er-weighted as I believe.” 

••But an* vm not cutting at the very root of the great boarding 
schtMilt* Y ” cri«*d I <udy Maria. 

••lVriiaps I am," replied the Professor; 4 * but you will remember 
it was not for Itovs we wen* trying to legislate, but for young girls; 
and 1 have merely trh*d to sketch a scheme of education which 
a woman's Degree might cover. Such a course presup]toses competent 
home training niul «Munition. My prinrijNil quarrel with the public 
schools is tluit tlltv lane done much to weaken the sense of responsi¬ 
bility in tht* {Mirent, und that they have practically destroyed home- 
1 caching. But that is u large subject, and 1 lane talked too long. 
Slark! they are playing the 1 Hide of the Wnlkyries! * shall we not 
coiue closer to the music uiul listen ? ", 


E. B. II\rk:*ox. 
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Wmttxc to Lord Wellesley on the 18th June, 1798, the Secret Com¬ 
mittee of the Court of Directors of the East India Company took 
occasion to warn him of the unconquerable tenacity of the French 
designs on our Indian Empire. One passage in this despatch is well 
worth quoting at the present moment, when, for a second time, 
England and France are rivals in Southern Asia and the control of 
the highway from Europe to the East through Egypt is again a bone 
of contention between them. The Directors wrote:— 

11 Our Empire in the East has ever been an object of jealousy to the French, 
and we know that thoir former Governments entertained sanguine hopes of being 
able to reach India by a shorter passage thou round the I'upe of Good Hope, und 
we have no doubt that the present Government would risk a great deal and even 
adopt measures of a most enterprising and uncommon nature for the eliance of 
reducing, if not annihilating, the British powor and consequence in that quarter 
of the world.” 1 

Wellesley scarcely needed this warning. Little more than fort}' 
years had elapsed since Clive had broken the ascendency of tin; 
French in India, and their intrigueswere still endangering the British 
power. Hyderabad, Gwalior, and Mysore, liad French officers and 
sepoys in their pay; disaffected princes were entertaining proposals 
for French alliances; and even while the Directors in Ijcadenhall 
Street were writing ominously about the “ shorter passage ” to India, 
Napoleon, all unknown to them, was justifying their fears by Iris 
famous descent on Egypt. To drive the French out of India—to 
destroy their very seed in that country’, as he liimself phrased it 2 —was 
one of the main objects Wellesley had in view when ho first landed 
at Calcutta. This design he virtually realised, and it was in no small 
degree owing to his success in regard to it that he was enabled to 
consolidate our Indian empire and extend the suzerainty of Britain 
over the whole of the great Asiatic peninsula. 

Wellesley little dreamed tliat within twenty yeonCnf his own death 
the struggle would he resumed on the sister peninsula of Indo-China, 
and that before the close of the century the French whom he liod 
practically wiped out of Asia would be in a position to negotiate the 
final limits of the eastward expansion of our Indian dominion. This, 
however, is precisely what has occurred. Urged onward by a momen¬ 
tum which it lias been impossible to restrain, the India of Wellesley 

(1, Welhnlty Dttpaicket, od. Montgomery Mortis, vol. i. f p, G2. 

(2) IM. t vol. I., p. 152. 
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has leaped the Bay of Bengal and has added Mh^fa and the two 
Buraias to Hindostan only to find itself once more confronted by the 
French. The contact has come about under circumstances which 
have rendered an amicable agreement imperative, and accordingly an 
arrangement has been negotiated, the eifect of which is, as I have 
already said, to end the career of Anglo-Indian expansion eastwards. 
Herein lies the signal importance of the convention—“ chiefly con¬ 
cerning the affairs of Siam,” as it is modestly described in the 
despatches 1 —which was signed on the 15th January lost by the 
Marquess of Salisbury and Baron de Couroel. It is consequently 
something of an epoch-making instrument, and its significance is not 
a little enhanced by the fact that it follows closely on the heels of 
the Pamir agreement, by which the frontier between Northern India 
and Kushm has been fixed. These two treaties* mark the arrested 
growth of our immense Asiatic dominion—a restraint in itself not 
altogether unwelcome, but which derives some measure of gravity 
from the fact that it is imposed by two powers who are hostile to us 
by tradition if not by ]>olicy, and whose relations have lately assumed 
the form of a definite alliance. 

In so far as the new treaty is disadvantageous to us—and it is so 
undoubtedly in several rospets—we have only ourselves to thank. 
M. ] Monde is far from being the sanest of French politicians, but he 
was abundantly justified when, writing the other day to M. de 
Blowitz about the new agreement, he boasted that French policy’ in 
Indu-l'hina had been characterized by “ continuity and perseverance.” 8 
Vnfultimately, we are unable to make a like boast. Even in the 
old days of the operations of the East India Company’s factories in 
Siam, we never seem to have known our own minds. Although, when 
the Compnv was formed in 1599, it specified “ the rich and mightie 
kingdomes of Pegu, Jun?alaon, Siam, Camboia, and C&nehinchina,” 
as within its possible sphere of influence, 4 it never made any syste¬ 
matic or sustained effort to obtain a permanent footing in those 
regions, or to cultivate profitable trade relations with them. “When, 
in 1989, it became patent that the French were striving for supre¬ 
macy in Siam, James II. made an attempt to seize the fort of Mergui, 
in Tenasserim, with a view to preserving for England the command 
of the eastern si# of the Bay of Bengal and the overland route to 
the Siamese capital, but it was badly planned and nothing came of it. 8 

# (1) Despatch of tho Marquess of Salisbury to the Marquess of Dufferin, January 15, 
• 1890. [Gazette, January *22, 1890.) 

(2) Significantly enough their conclusion was referred to together in the opening 
paragraphs of the Queen's Speech, on the 11-th nit. 

(8) Times, January 27, 1890. 

{4) Bird wood; Report on old Records at the India Office (1890), p. 199. 

(6) Anderson: English Intercourse with Siam in the Ssrentemth Century, chape, is. 
and x. 
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After this iiftjK •** splatter of colonial enterprise, the British traders 
fell a prey, as Mr. Anderson tells us in his elaborate work on English 
Intercourse with Sim w, to “ misunderstandings among themselves, and 
indecision os to the value of the trade of Ayuthia,” 1 and the factory 
on the Menam, with its up-country agencies, was abandoned. For a 
hundred and fifty years afterwards British trade with Siam was con¬ 
fined to annual visits with the fair monsoon of a few East India 
Company’s vessels.* 

It is instructive to compare, even at this early period, the proceed¬ 
ings of the French and English in Indo-China. While the latter 
thought only of trade, and that not on the broadest or most systematic 
lines, the former already dreamed of Empire. The audacious scheme 
subsequently planned by Dupleix in India, and which, os Colonel 
Malle6on has generously acknowledged, taught us how to make our own 
Asiatic dominion, 3 seems to have been first attempted at the instance of 
Louis XIV. and Colbert in Siam. Towards the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century the mouth of the Menam was held by Siamese sepoys 
drilled and commanded by French officers, and both Mergui and Bang¬ 
kok were garrisoned by French troops. Through the Jt^uith French 
influence was paramount in the country, and the heir to the throne 
Lad actually been oomerted to Christianity. Siam, which then meant 
three-quarters of the peninsula, together with its western seaboard, 
was almost within the grasp of the French, when the native revolution 
of 108JS drove them to their ships, and com|>elled them to concentrate 
their ambition on their nascent settlements in India. 4 The spirit 
which animated the French colonial ]>arty in the seventeenth century 
has not varied since. While in England the idea of Indian exjwnsion 
has never liecn the subject of a truly national enthusiasm, and the 
flag has lieen grudgingly allowed to follow in the wake of trade, 
almost as a disagreeable necessity, in France territorial expansion os a 
means of trade, or, failing that, as an end desirable in itself, has been 
a patriotic aspiration and a fundamental principle of colonial policy. 
With the wisdom of this principle wo have no concern now. Time 
will, no doubt, demonstrate its delusiveness. For the moment wo 
Live only to take account of the jierils to our own Eastern jiossession* 
and trade which it involves, and which are enhanced by the obstinate 
energy with nhich it is held and applied. 

Sir John Seeley, in his brilliant lectures on “The Exjiaiisiou of 
England/’ ha* contested the theory that “ our Indian Empire has 
grown up from first to last out of the spirit of tnule/’* JIow- 

(1) Ander«j|i * A Jntereourae with Smm in the Seventeenth Century, p, 247. 

(2) I^tku* f'ommnre *4 Sum.—Jmrn. Sue. Aria, Juno 8, 1891, p. C4l». 

(3) Itapleix: HuUn t .f Heriin, pp 181 -6. 

(4) Andmon: J.njUth Jntercnune utth Stum m the Setwtrntk Century , ship. si. 

(i) Fp. 303—1C. 
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ever true this view may be of India proper and oFTSTe period in our 
Asiatic history which ended with the Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Wellesley, it eertoinly has no exclusive claim to explain the causes 
which led to the subsequent expansion on the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
The bias in favour of the policy of non-intervention and non-annexa¬ 
tion which grew up in I^eadenhall Street after the disasters of the 
second Mahratta war proved much too firmly founded to permit of 
any military operations not justified by substantial trade interests. 
True, the first Burmese war, in 1824-26, was forced upon us by 
a political dispute, but the annexations which resulted from it were 
exclusively dictated by the “ spirit of trade ”—the command of the 
commerce of the eastern Bide of the Bay of Bengal and the acquisi¬ 
tion of the uuzivalled rice-fields of Arakan, of the superb timber 
forests of Tenasserim, nud the rich tea plantations of Assam. After 
the abolition of the monopoly of tlie East India Company in 1830 
these new interests proved the starting points of a rapid extension of 
British trade, which led, first, to the conquest of Lower Burma in 
1832, then to the annexation of T T pper Burma in and finally 
to the imrtitioii of Siam last month. These three events were exclu¬ 
sively actuated by the “spirit of trade.” It is of importance to 
lm this in mind in considering the recent Anglo-French settle¬ 
ment, for it is largely in its commercial aspects that that bargain has 
to l>o judged. 

The interests of commerce, as understood in England, do not 
require annexations of territory, provided that in such territory 
order is maintained, the law equitably administered, treaties observed, 
and necess to markets freed from vexutious and invidious restric¬ 
tions. The French have consistently held the opposite view. The 
exploded idea of the “ solo market,” which was the object of Borgia’s 
American Bulls and tho economic cause of the War of American 
Independence, is still the material Imsis of their colonial policy. In 
pursuance of this idea Xajiolenn Ill. began to build up tho new 
Krunco-lndinn Empire in 1837, Plausible excuses for aggression 
were abundant. 1 Siam for two centuries and Annam for one had 
been coy objects of French colonial ambition, but, unfortunately for 
Annam, ltesides diswmbling her love for the foreigner she had 
allowed her sublets to kick his missionaries down-stairs. Two of 
them were murdered in 18.il. Six years later a Spanish priest was 
arrested and executed in Toukiu. This last crime was committed iu 
an evil moment for Annam. The Anglo-French expedition against 
('Ihiua had just set out and a strong French force was in the waters of 
the Far East. The missionaries loudly claimed the protection of 
Fiance, at the samo time not forgetting to montion 41 that oommeroe 

(U Tho whole story is well told by Mr. Ctandry in bis fUins mtd Her XtifkkHn, 
chops. i.—vii., nod Lutowon's Ajtjnmm urn Coh*A I* /Were, pp, 630—8. 
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•would solid 1 advantage in a fertile country wliich had numerous 
and good ports and valuable products certain to And, throughout 
Europe, important and lucrative markets.” 1 The opportunity was 
too good to he neglected. After the signature of the Treaty of 
Tientsin the French forces were transferred to Codiin China and three 
provinces of the vice-royalty of Saigon were annexed. Within five 
years the remaining three provinces were absorbed and a protectorate 
extended over Cambodia. In 1873 operations were opened in Tonkin, 
and after long and difficult fighting a treaty was concluded with 
Annum, eleven years later, by which Tonkin became a French 
dependency and Central Annam a French protectorate. Thus, in the 
course of twenty-four years, France acquired a new Eastern empire 
measuring nearly 200,000 square miles and containing a population 
of 20,000,000 souls. 

The eastern and western coasts of Indo-China, together wiih a con¬ 
siderable area of their Hinterlander , had now been appropriated by 
France and England respectively. Between these possessions of the two 
powers lay two large native states, Upper Burma in the north, skirting 
the Chinese frontier practically from the point where it left the French 
colony of Tonkin, and driving a great wedge between Yunnan and 
British India; and Siam in the centre and south reaching to the 
sea. Although the sacrifices involved in the conq\iest of Tonkin had 
somewhat damped the colonial enthusiasm of the French, their appe¬ 
tite was not entirely subdued. It had on the contrary become more 
methodical and determined. From haphazard annexations and pro¬ 
tectorates it turned now to an ambitious scheme for securing sole 
access to one of the richest untapped markets yet remaining in the 
whole world, the Chinese provinces of Yunnan and Szechuan, witli 
their inexhaustible natural resources, their magnificent waterways, and 
some seventy millions of prosperous inhabitants. The first step was 
to shut out England, and with this view operations were commenced 
in Burma. King Theebaw had long been on unfriendly terms with 
the British Indian Government, and he was delighted to welcome the 
overtures of the French. There was an effusive exchange of embassies, 
a French diplomatic and consular agent was accredited to the court of 
Ava, which in defiance of the Treaty of Yandabo had been closed to 
a British representative, and negotiations were set $n foot by which 
the French would have gained control over the whole trade of the 
Upper Irrawaddy. In furtherance of this scheme an attempt was 
mode, by means of a fine of £230,000, to crush the Bomhay-Burmll • 
Trading Coqioration, which already hod extensive dealings with 
Upper Burma. This open defiance exhausted British patience. 
Strong remonstrances were addressed to King Theebaw by the 
Government of India, then in the hands of Lord Dufferin, and, 

(1) Ghmdry: Chin* and Jltr Neighbour «, p. 5. 
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these proving fruitless, war was promptly declareOP^Tte issue of the 
war has already been noted. On the 1st March, 1886, Upper Burma 
was formally annexed to the British Empire, and French ambition in 
Indo-Ghina received its first serious check. 1 • 

How completely the designs of the French were foiled in Northern 
Indo-Cliina by the British conquest of Burma was not apparent at the 
time and can only be clearly understood now that a full review of 
these transactions has become possible. The conquest of Burma not only 
got rid of the north-eastern barrier between India and South-Western 
China, but it also closed the Mekong route to that region against the 
French. Ever since it had been shown that the channels of the 
Black and Bed rivers were impracticable for trade communication 
with China, the French had looked covetously at the Upper Mekong, 
which two of their officers, Lagree and Gamier, had been the first 
to explore. Their hopes were, however, disappointed by the issue of 
the Burmese War of 1885, for the dominion of King Theebaw had 
extended over certain of the Shan states bestriding the loft bank 
of the Mekong between China and Siam, and these consequently fell 
into the hands of Great Britain with the annexation of the country. 
Moreover the dtqiendence of these states on Burma had been officially 
acknowledged by the Uuai d’Orsay in 1884, when M. Jules Ferry 
explained to Lord Lyons the suspicious presence of a French consular 
agent at Ava by the contention that Tonkin and Burma were 
limit rophv* on the eastern side of the Mekong, and consequently had 
“ questions of neighbourhood ” to discuss. 8 Under these circumstances 
there was no further room for the projected mouopoly of the Yunnan 
trade, and, pending a delimitation of the Anglo-French frontier in the 
north, the French turned their hopes of expansion southwards to 
Siam. 

Here, in the only remaining independent native state of Indo-China, 
the British possessed already a great stake. Prior to 1855 the foreign 
trade of Siam was insignificant, owing to the exclusive monopolies 
held by Siamese princes and nobles, but in that year, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Sir John Bowring, the late king abolished all the monopolies, 
introduced a low customs tariff, and concluded a commercial treaty 
with England. Sevgn European firms, hailing from London, Hong 
Kong, and Kin^pore, at once established themselves in Bangkok, and 
the work of owning up the trade of the country was energetically 
taken in hand. Although these pioneer firms were of different 
• nationalities—British, German, French, and American—it was not 
long before the lion’s share fell to the Englishmen. The tliree great 
export trades of Siam—rice, teak, and ppper—became to all intents 
and purposes English monopolies. The rice was treated in English 
mills at Bangkok, packed in Calcutta bags, and shipped in British 

(1) Bins Book on Burma , 1886. (2) Ibid., p, 119. 
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bottoms. All tteWk concessions were in British hands. English 
houses were established in the northern towns of Chiongmni and 
Lakon, and their foresj. contracts were worked by British Bnrmans 
and Shans, while their mills sawed the logs at Bangkok, and their 
ships carried them to Hong Kong, Bombay, and Iiondon. Three- 
fourths of the pepper trade of Chantabun were under English control. 
In the imjwrt tmde the British share also preponderated. The 
clothing of the whole people was supplied by Lancashire and Bombay; 
nearly all the sugar consumed came from English factories at llong 
Kong, and British machinery and hardware held the field to them¬ 
selves. Of the carrying trade of Siam over SO per rent, was 
British. The local fire and marine insurance was monopolized by 
English companies. The only hanks in the country were British, and 
all shipments were financed by them. 1 It was on this solid British 
interest that France now cast longing eyes. Her designs were purely 
predatoiy. She had no valid claim to an inch of territory, no jieraojv- 
tible material interests to cultivate or prottM-t. On the contrary she 
had neglected her commercial opportunities. "While a largo 
British trade with Siam,” says Mr. I/nkio, “ had been built lip by 
British traders, the French, with the same facilities, had built up no 
trade.” - 

Fortunately at this moment French ministers had nothing to fear 
or gain from the Colonial Chauvinists. Ton years ago these enter¬ 
prising gentry did not exist as an organized Parliamentary group. 
The redoubtable AT. Deloncle was then cutting his political wisdom 
teeth as an officer of the French Kes*ideney of JIue, and the disasters 
of M. Ferry’s Tonkin ]>olioy were still disagreeably fresh in the 
public mind. Nothing, consequently, was done for three years. 
Meanwhile, the colonial exjtfinsion idea revived, chiefly under the 
stimulating influence of M. de Ijanessun. naturalist, traveller, 
journalist, and jwilitician, who, with remarkable knowledge and not 
les« astonishing energy, had long been clamouring in the (Chamber and 
tlie press for fresh colonial enterprises. 

One of this gentleman’s favourite ideas, first cxjioundcd nt length 
in his elaborate work on IS Erjtnnxion Colon in le dr In Frnnev* 
was that the western frontier of the French possessions in 
Indo-Chiua should follow the course of the Mekong from (liina 
down to the Se-Moon river, where it should branch off westward 
to the Great l^iko and take in the rich Siunuwo provinces of 
Battarnhang nnd Angkor. French statesmen were not slow to see 
that if this idea took resit in France it might lead to disagreeable* 
relations with ] downing Htreet. M. de Lanossnu coolly proposed, not 

J l) : “?* ConuMK!e ^ Skua in BeUfico to tiw Trade of the British 

Empire” (Join i. Svc. Artt, Jane 8,189h. 

& (2) Ibid., p. 859. 


(3) Edit. 1886, pp. 499—692. 
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only to slice off nearly one-third of Siam, but alMMTabolish in the 
north a British frontier which had just been won by force of arms, 
and to interfere in the south with a region in dose proximity to 
British commercial operations, and well ftithin their legitimate 
sphere of influence. That Great Britain would acquiesce in such a 
scheme was on the face of it absurd. It was obviously necessary to 
settle the whole Siamese question once for all, and with this view 
M. Waddington was instructed in April, 1881), to approach the 
Foreign Office with certuiu proposals. In the light of subsequent 
events these proposals look to-day singularly moderate. France made 
no claim to the Upper Mekong, or to Angkor and Battambang, 
and she expressly declared that she did not want Luang Prubang. 
From a ]>oint almost midway between the 18th and 19th jMirallels the 
Ainbussiulor suggested tlmt tho Mekong should be the diriding line 
lietween the two countries, until it entered the territory of Cambodia, 
while in the North, Siamese jurisdiction should be extended to the 
Chinese frontier. This done, Siam was to l>e neutralised, and thus 
“a immanent barrier established between the jiossessious of Great 
Britain und France in the Indo-Chinese peninsula.” 1 

It is always easy to Ikj wise after the event, and if I venture to say 
now that the French proposals of 1889 ought to liave been promptly 
accepted, I am quite prepared to hear that the observation belongs 
to a cheap onler of sagacity. But let us see whether there is not good 
reason for the criticism. In rather less than thirty years the French 
liad built up in Indo-China an empire larger than tho whole of 
Algeria, and with five times the population. Their impulse in this 
work wus frankly a lust for dominion, complicated to no small 
extent by jealousy of the British power in India. British trade was 
doomed wherever they set their feet; tho British Indian frontier was 
inqierilled by every forward step they made. Under these circum¬ 
stances it seems only reasonable to affirm that in 1889 Downing Street 
should have been in ]>osscssiou of some deiinito policy with regard to 
Indo-China. Wus there such a policy Y Nothing of the kind is 
revealed by the State impers or the course of events. What its 
objects should luivo been is, however, perfectly clear. There was 
in the first place our jnluahlo trade with Siam to be protected; and, 
secondly, our Iiftian frontier in tho north to be secured. It is also 
clear that no better plau could well be conceived for the attainment of 
those ends than the extension of Sium to tho Chinese frontier, and the 
neutralisation of tho whole kingdom. But something mors was 
requisite. The momentum of French colonial expansion had to be 
taken into aooount; and that could only bo fairly dealt with by a 
moderately enlarged sphere of influence within which it could con¬ 
veniently slow-down. This seems to epitomise the policy most 

(1) Blm Book 9H 5mm <1804), Ho ft. p. 3. 
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dttttfy vnggestK^Dy the situation, and the scheme submitted by 
1C Waddington met it at all points. Why did not the Government 
accept itP The facts show that it was not because the trend of events 
was uncertain, but snuffy because Lord Salisbury and Lord Cross, 
who then presided over the Foreign and India Offices, misunderstood 
their inevitable development. When the Indian Secretary was 
consulted on the French plan, he expressed the opinion that “a 
delimitation of the frontiers of Siam should precede an agreement 
between Great Britain and France for the neutralisation of that 
state,” adding ‘‘that if a boundaiy satisfactory to Siam eould l»e 
arranged with France on the side of Cambodia. Annam. and 
Tonkin, the advantage to Siam would Ik? considerable.” 1 Could 
anything be more delightfully naive or more ludicrously irrele\ant Y 
The last thing the French had been damning of wa*» u frontier 
delimitation “satisfactory to Siam.” It as a* obviously hopeless to 
continue the negotiations with people so imjiervious to broad bints, 
and, after Lord Salisbury had communicated the views of Ijord Cross 
to M. AN addington, nothing more was hoard of them. 

In one respect, however, the India Office had its eyes open. If the 
danger to British commerce in the south had no terrors for it, the 
frontier question in the north excited all it** apprehensions. (Virto- 
graphieally Burundi and Tonkin were conterminous on the left lmuk 
of the Mekong, the river being straddled by the Mate* of Kong 
Hung and Kong Cheng, both feudatories of Burma : hut of effective 
administration there was as yet no sign on either side of the lnmndary. 
Anticipating the advance of the French, the Indian autlioritich took 
steps to establish on this north-eastern frontier a buffer-state Imrrier 
similar t*> that which they lmd opposed to Russia on the north-west. 
Tlieir idea was to offer the northern state of Keng Hung to Chinn 
and the Kmthern to Siam, on the understanding that they should not 
he ceded to any other ] lower, and this arrangement was e\ ei it unify 
carried out * The French Government, however, got wind of the 
project and then for the first time was hfunl from the mouth of 
M. Ribot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, that the French officially 
claims! “all the countries lying eastward of the Mekong from 
th»* pant where it leaves China.” When, in C 1 tavmbcr. the 
propel (e^rion to Siam was unnounecd by Lofu Roseliery. the 
rrencli Government instructed M. Waddington to protest against it.* 
Events now moved rapidly. The contention of the French, Imsed 
(m the mon* or less authentic historical researches of enfeqvisrag 

{h Blue B«l M Atom 'lSM; f Koa. 6, 7, 8, pp. 7, «, 
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(3) Stum Blue Bool, No. 25,pp. 17—18. 
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patriot* like 1L do I^n^n-~who had imami n% *tm mppnif.1 

Governor-General of I^o-China---was that, mao far as Sinn exer¬ 
cised jurisdiction on the left bonk of the Mekong, she did so in virtue 
of a conquest which France, as the proteotai*of Arream, refused to 
reoognise. A statement to this effect was made to Lord Rosebery by 
M. Waddington on March 8th, 1893, whereat, says the Minister, in a 
despatch to Lord Dufforin describing the interview, u I could not 
conceal my surprise.” 1 Lord Rosebery had not long to wait for a 
proof of the seriousness of the French view. Two days after his 
conversation with M. Waddington he received a telegram from the 
British friinister at Bangkok announcing that a charge of “ invading 
Annant” liad been brought against the Siamese Government by 
France. 

A week or two later the French proceeded to tumble the Siamese 
across the Mekong. A Franco-Annamese contingent seized Stung- 
Treng and occupied Khoug. Another force, 0 }>erating further north, 
drove the Siamese over the river at Kemaret. In the middle of 
June it was announced that the wliolo of the Mekong region below 
Luang Prill tang had been cleared of Siamese. On their side the 
Siamese wen* not idle. In several places they resisted the advance 
of the Freneh. At Stung-Treng a French officer, Captain Thoreux, 
was taken primmer, and in another light, M. Grosgurin, an inspector 
of militia, was* shot. Tlioo two ** incidents ” aroused the anger of 
the enemy, who, adopting a famous definition of Mr. Gladstone, 
interpreted them ns “nets of war” in contradistinction to their own 
••military operations/* Demands for rquiratiou were peremptorily 
addressed to Bangkok, and those not meeting with a satisfactory 
resjionsc, French worships forceil the Mcnam and presented an 
ultimatum to the king. The result was the signature of a treaty 
hy which the whole of the left bank of tho Mekong was ceded to 
Francis a width of twenty-five kilometres on the right hank was 
cleared jicraiaiieutly of Siamese troops, an indemnity was w*rung 
from King Chulalongkoru, and the river and port of Chantabun 
occupied by the French ns security for tho execution of the treaty. 

In England them' events excited widespread indignation, though 
little surprise. When the designs of tho French first became apparent 
to Downing St*et—1to the general public they had never been very 
obscure—Lml Rosebery vaiulv strove to indulge tlie Siamese to make 
terms with the French, and liord Dufferin was instructed to hold vigor¬ 
ous language* at the Quai d'Orsay. All this display of energy, how¬ 
ever, was of no avail. Somehow or other the shrewd impression had 
got abroad in Paris that, whatever might oceur, England would not 
cany her opposition to extremes. England was a negligeable 
(1) Sitm Btm B*ok % No. 26, p. 19, 
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Franoe openly treated her. A formal pledge 
that French gunboats should not enter the Menam without previous 
notice to England was broken with cynical shamelessness, and the 
cession of territory, qptorted from Siam, was made to comprise, 
not only Luang Frabang, which in 1889 M. Waddington had 
expressly assured Lord Salisbury was outside the scope of French 
ambition, but also the trans-Mekong portion of the state of Keng 
Cheng which England had offered to Siam on the express condition 
that it should never be ceded to any other power. This last stipu¬ 
lation called up all Lord Rosebery’s small reserve of resistance. Lord 
Dufferin was instructed to inform M. Develle, the then Foreign 
Minister, “ that the approach of a great military power like France to 
a frontier at present lying naked to attack could not Ik* regarded by 
us with indifference,” nay, that “ it was quite out of the question.” 1 
M. Develle, however, was not to be mo\ed. The most that could lie 
extracted from him was a promise that he would co-operate with us 
in the formation of a buffer state towards which we should contribute 
the state of Keng Cheng. To this one-sided targain lxml Rosebery 
consented, and a protocol emliodying it was duly signed. 

It would seem, however, to lia\e been mysteriously ordained that the 
error of Lord Salisbury in 1*89 should prove irretricx uble even to the 
second generation of succeeding British Cabinets. Owing to circum¬ 
stances which were no longer controllable by this country the butter 
state protocol come to nothing. It had been originally intended under 
this instrument to tack Keng Cheng on to Kong Jlung.and place lx»th 
states under the sovereignty of China, but the Chino-.! u]Kinc*c war 
intervened, and it became jtatent that the authority of the King of 
Heaven” would prove a \ery ineffectual harrier between England 
and France. Then difficulties arose* in the delimitation of the buffer, 
and both France and England violuted their rca|»oetive undertakings 
not to send military forces into the neutral zone. Finally France, by 
a second act of flagrant bod faith, prevailed on China to mle to her 
the trans-Mekong portion of the state of Keng Hung, to which wo 
had reserved a reversionary right. Wliat was to be done S' Luckily 
Lord Salisbury' resolved to bow* to the inev itable and consent to the 
Mekong frontier tliroughout the Burmese Shan states—luckily, I 
Bay, because at the time the fates were big with the Transvaal crisis, 
although the Premier knew it not, and had ho taken a different 
course the storm which burnt uj»on us at the end of last year would 
have proved infinitely more serious than it actually was. 

The agreement embodying tliis surrender was signed on the 15th 
January last. Not only does it settle the buffer-state question, but it 
also solves the whole problem of Siam and the future of Indo-China. 
<lf Sum BW$ Bmk, No. 1M, p. 64. 



It nms somewhat on the lines at II. Wnikliiigfi^rflflmil proposd 
of 1880, with the exception that (he French sphered influence is now 
extended to the drainage basin of the Menem, including Chaatnbun, 
Battambang and Angkor, and the English Sphere is limited to the 
Malay peninsula and the valley of the Salween. The remaining 
territories of Siam are neutralised, and the two Powers virtually 
agree to defend them against any third Power. In regard to the 
coveted access to the Chinese provinces of Yunnan and Ssechuan, it 
is agreed that neither of the signatory powers shall seek for privi¬ 
leges in excess, or to the detriment, of the other. The remaining 
questions treated in the agreement have nothing to do with Indo¬ 
china and consequently are outside the scope of tliis paper. 1 

In many respects this agreement is distinctly unfavourable to ns. 
Considering, however, the untoward circumstances under which it was 
negotiated, I am not inclined to take an entirely gloomy view of it. 
Seven years ago we had our chance of making favourable terms, and 
three years ago we might still have restrained the advance of the French, 
but on each occasion we sacrificed our opportunity. If the Sibyl comes 
back to us now we must be thankful that she has anything at all to 
offer us. So far us actual territory is concerned we gain little, even 
assuming that the terms of the agreement amount to an eventual par¬ 
tition of iSium, which no one who knows what he is talking about, and 
is (nimble of expressing an honest opinion, will think of don ring. If, 
liowewr, we mu disabuse our minds of the Jingo idea that annexation 
is ulwuvs desirable, wo shall soon see that the new territorial arrange¬ 
ment is not unfavourable to us. Regarded as a scheme of commercial 
spheres of influence we gain much more under it than the French. 
Our commercial predominance is now secured over the whole of the 
neutralised territory and temporarily beyond it, while France will 
liuve to await the evolution of a decent pretext before she can cony 
her [lolitictil jurisdiction, and with it her protective tariff, to the limits 
of her new sphere. If the neutralised territory actually belonged to 
us, our trade in it could not be nuch larger than it is—97 per cent.— 
while in that event, wc should have a long frontier to defeud against 
the French, all the responsibilities of government, and perhaps bo 
involved in a heavy administrative expense. In this connection it is 
as well to remenfter tTiut Upper Burma is still a burden on the Indian 
Treasury. Henceforth the port of Bangkok, where raoro than eighty- 
seven tier cent, of the shipping is British, will be as secure os any 
English port, and wo need no longer fear a repetition of the blockade 
of 18911, winch in the course of a few days involved English traders 
in a loss estimated at many thousands of jiounds. And not only is 
Bangkok protected against the French, but under the second clause of 
(1) Lm i m QvttU, Jammy S3,1896, 
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the agreementlHS^safoguarded against any other foreign aggression. 
This provision is probably aimed at Germany, whose trade with Siam 
ranks second to that of England, and who has lately been casting 
about hungrily for som#sort of a foothold in Asia. 

So much for the credit side of the agreement. On the debit Bide 
are several very substantial disadvantages both commercial and 
political. The new frontier in the north will render our ait-ess to 
Yunnan more difficult than formerly and will perhaps lx- the means 
of turning a considerable profit ion of the trade into French channels. 
The railway scheme projected by Mr. Archibald ("ohpihoun anti Mr. 
Hallett will probably no longer be able to run to Szumao, the golden 
gate of Szechuan, while the caravan trade which was to have been 
tapped by the Bangkok-Korat railway will now, primps, In- drained 
south-eastward towards Cambodia and Cochin (liina. In the south 
we have lost all ehance of working the rich resources of the provinces 
of Battamhang and Angkor and have jmved the wnv for the extinc¬ 
tion of our great interest in the pepper trade of Chantabuii. The 
mention of peppr has something of an ojjrrrt Itouffr sound in a dis¬ 
quisition on high politics, but it is not to lx- forgotten that a Mention 
of the price of this popular condiment founded the East India Com- 

P“y- 

These, however, ore not very serious matters. The most serious 
blow s to us under the agreement are pliti<*al. Our surrender in 
regard to the buffer state is disastrous, for not only have we now a 
second Indian frontier to defend against a first-class military pwer, 
hut our withdrawal from Keng Cheng must prow* very detrimental 
to our prestige after the assurance given to the Shan chiefs last year 
by Sir Frederick Fryer that the stite would remain an integral 
portion of the British empire. The frontier ilanger is enhnneed bv 
the fait that we have helped France to build up a great lndo-< liinesc 
empire, the military resources of which, under the eonwTtption system, 
must he largely determined by its inhabited extent. At one time it 
was thought that we should have little to fear from i-ontenninous 
frontiers with France in Indo-dunn uh our command of the seas 
seeme l to secure us against tin* desjiatch of French troop from the 
mother country in time of war. The French, Jiowever, are now de¬ 
voting themselves to raising a large- sepoy army %rhich will render 
them iich-pndcnt of home aid and which may cause us a great deal 
of trouble one of these days, especially if we have the north-western 
frontier to defend at the same time. M. de Inm-man has, indeed', 
been a strong advocate of an “ autonomous military' organization ” 
in Indo-fliina with a sjiecial view to the contingency of a war with 
England. Jlc has even advocated a native navy which, as he amiably 
points out, “ would put commercial relations between British India 
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or England herself and the Chinese ports, especialiyilong Kong, and 
might even inspire Calcutta with serious anxieties.” 1 

It is to ho hoped that, in this respect, M. de Lanessan will, for 
once, prove a had prophet, History, tradition, national senti¬ 
ment are certainly all on his side, hut we should not forget that 
these sources of his ljellicose inspiration, and of our own apprehen¬ 
sions, belong to an antiquated order of things, the indispensable con¬ 
ditions of which have lately been rapidly disappearing. France and 
England an* now neighbours at many points of their (Colonial empires, 
and it is quite possible that this very fact, so far from accentuating 
their liennlitarv enmity, may prove the starting-point of a new friend¬ 
ship. It is to lie devoutly hoped so. Mutual responsibilities, common 
interests, and a more scrupulous regard for each other’s feelings, seem 
destined to grow out of the new conterminous frontiers. We hav e 
seen liow tin' near approach of Russia to India 1ms been accompanied 
by a subsidence of nnti-Ilussiau filing in this country, and it may 
perhaps turn out that the new Anglo-French frontier on the Mekong 
will, after ull, prove a bond of real and lasting union between the 
two countries. 

W. 

(1) VExjxamm Colonial*, p. 588. 



THE BLESSEDNESS OF EGOISM. 

MAURICE BARRES AND WALTER TATER. 

Fart Second. 

A Keats in prose was this Walter Pater; endowed with the same 
genius for rendering sensations in words vivid as colour, definite as 
marble, he was yet a Greek in body as well as in spirit—a Keats with 
health, maturity, and a placid indifference to passion. Thanks to a 
rare conjunction of physical serenity and intensely delicate sensibili¬ 
ties. he brought aesthetic hedonism to its perfect typo. 

Before studying the temperament and the philosophy of Walter 
Pater, it may be well to examine the two things iu hit* work that aro 
most original and most striking—the style and the method of 
criticism. 

Pater s style has little of the charm of personality—that constant 
presence behind the words of a smiling face or the gleam of ardent 
eyes. This is the charm of Heine or Kenan or Kobert Louis 
Stevenson. Pater s work delights us with a series of beautiful 
pictures; the charm is in the words themselves; it is. so to speak, 
objective. This is due to the absence of emotion, rhythm, eloquence. 
It is the art of a painter—the patient and flawless rendering of sensa¬ 
tions, of colours and forms, and of fleeting, delicate impressions. It is 
& style made up of words and phrases that are truly magical in their 
power to evoke images, to convey *• with a single touch," he says of 
Cornelius Fronto, “ the sense of colours, textures, incidents.” And 
these wonderful phrases are curiously heajied together into sentences 
whose construction is frequently lridwus. But wliat phrases!— 

41 The long winter had been a season of unvarying Hullcnncsit. At List, on this 
day he awoke with a sharp flash of lightning in the curliest twilight: in a little 
while the heavy tain had filtered the air: the clour light was nbioud ; und as 
though the spring bad m 4 in with a sudden leap in the heart of things, the 
a hole scene around him lay like some untarnished piiture liencath a sky of 
delu all* blue.” 

. . . “ The jargon of innumerable birds aud insects uwukf&ri from torjior and 
abroad in th< spring sun/' 

And with wliat subtlety be makes palpable those evanescent im¬ 
pressions, so indefinable and yet so moving, that we catch from a raro 
personality, or from some quick play of light on day# of capricious 
weather. How lie touches the heart of Leonard's mystery in this!— 

“ Yet he is so by his genius that ho passes unmoved through the 

most tragic events, o\erwhriming his country and his friends, like one who come* 
mm 1km by chance on tom teerti errand ” 
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At times he makes almost palpable an impresao^that is really too 
delicate, too fine to be communicated in words, as that of Marius when 
ho sees Flavian for the first time in the old school-ground at Pisa:— 

•3 

“ Thorn wus a noto of mwrvo or gravity there, amid perfectly disciplined 
health, which, to his fancy, teemed to carry forward the expiration of the austere 
aky and the clear song of the blackbird on that grey March e\ entity” 

Fully to perceive the Bonse of that, would require an impressihility 
almost equal to Pater’s own—the harmony of the grave, young 
lloman with the austere sky and the blackbird’s passing note. On 
every i«igo of his writings occur these inspired touches, to be found 
elsewhere, in equal perfection, only in the poetry of Keats and his 
successors:— 


“ When the chill rain begins at shut of cvc, 

In dull November"; .... 

Or:— 

“Thee nitting camions on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ”; . • • 

Or this:— 

“ Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mount 
Among the river sallows, Isinie aloft 
(>r sinking as the light wind lives or dies." 

‘When Put or is not aroused to these imaginative flights, when he is 
engaged in aimlyeis—excellent as that faculty was in him,—Ids 
sentences become strangely contorted, intricate, obscure: parenthesis 
within i Miron thesis, clauses strung into one sentence that might better 
hate 1 km‘ ii disposed in four or five,—it is a continual sacrifice of 
(dearness to piveisimi. This is u characteristic, though an extreme, 
example:— 

••That Sturm und lint tin of the spirit, us it lias boon culled, that ardent and 
tqmcial uppmlioiicioii of half truths, in tho enthusiastic and ns it were * prophetic* 
udvocucy of which, dc\olioti to truth, in tho cast' of the young—apprehending 
but inn* point at a time in the grout circumference—most usually embodies 
itself, is levelled d»wn safely enough afterwards, as in history so in the in- 
diuduul, by the weakness unil mere weariness, as well us by the maturer wisdom 
of our nut lire.” 

Pater’s thought, however complex, is always precise. But to 
express precisely in one seutonee a thought so complex, is demanding 
foo much from tho ruadw's patience. It might have been expressed 
in a series of dear sentences, each one correcting and refining the 
others, thus gaining clearness, without sacrificing precision. When 
Walter Pater does not suggest Keats, lie frequently suggests Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 

What he calls “the labour of tho file,” the conscientious retouching 
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and revising ot"ius work, is indeed a virtue in any artist; and yet at 
times it was partially to blame for a real fault. Only with great diffi¬ 
dence and respect should one speak of faults in the work of a genuine 
artist. The faults areQiot of importance nor of interest And by ex¬ 
aggerating them, or sneering at them, one may do a contemptible 
injury, not to the artist, but to those who might be gladdened by him. 
It is a real crime to detract in the slightest way from the influence of 
those joy-giving spirits, who provide us with our last consolations. 
What harm has been done in recent times by the sneers of unapprecia¬ 
tive criticism thrown at such poets as Browning and Whitman, and 
that great poet-musician. Richard Wagner! 

There is a distinction between faults and limitations. To define the 
talent of an artist one must distinguish his limitations. There is, it 
seems to me, hut one really blamable fault ]»ossible to a mature artist 
— afcctadou, Whatever does not please us in his work may simply be 
a limitation, the natural effect of his qualities; but then* is something 
wilfully perverse in affectation. Walter Pater in his yrun was a con¬ 
summate type, almost without limitations. And yet once in a while 
he sounds the unmistakable note of affectation. He does it. however, 
so gracefully that it is but amusing to those* who appreciate the charm 
and value of his work. It is a fault of no great importance; yet there 
are some who may lie repelled by it. and so excluded from his real 
beneficence. Therefore, it may' be well to spook of these little ufhala¬ 
tions, to smile at them rti jtnmtnt. 

“The brilliant youth who loved dross, and dainty food, und flowers, and 
seemed to have a natural alliance with, and claim ujmiu, e\eiything eUe which 
was physically select and bright, cultivated aleo that foppery of word* of choice 
diction, which was common among the flit* spirit* of that day." This, however, 
“made some people angry, chiefly l«*ss well • gut-up' people, ami ••sjuTially 
those who were untidy from indolence. M 

I should not have mode even the untidy jieople angry. It is all 
very charming, this love of dainty foppery. But it cloys when pushed 
to a certain extent, when it becomes an affected complacency before 
daintiness or mere tinsel:— 

“The mystery, if such in fact it was. centered indeed in the act ion* of one 
%i"ihle jK-rMon. distinguished . • . by the extreme Aiem<*4 of hi* white vest¬ 
ment*. und the pointKl (tip with the gulden ornaments uj*on his head. Nor 
had Marne* e\er seen the pontifical character, as he conceived it. . . . so fully 
realwd, sir ii. the cxpnwHiun, the manner and voice, of this novel pontiff, as ho 
took his on the white ehair placet for him by tbo young men, and vooeived 
his long staff into his hand, or moved his hands—hands which seemed endowed 
in very deed with some mysterious power—at the Laraho. # , § What profound 
unction and mystu ity! ” 


This ton*) is indeed very infrequent with Tater; moot of hie volnmea 
ate wholly free from it, and is other isataacca it ie uaually hut a hunt 
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shade. It marks a pitfall that besets the dilettante; his only 
salvation is in absolute candour, even imvett. 

Walter Pater’s criticism was the spontaneous fruit of his growth, 
the journal of his persistent self-culture. 3 

41 In a world, oonfewodly ho opulent in what was old, tho work, even of 
genius, must necessarily consist very much in criticism; and, in tho case of the 
more excellent HjiecimenH of hiH claw, tho rhetorician was after all the eloquent 
and effective interpreter, for tho delighted ears of others, of what understanding 
himself had enine by. in years of travel and study, of the lieautiful house of 
art and thought which was the inheritance of the age. . . . Could he but arrest 
for others also certain clauses of experience, as the imaginative memory pre- 
sent«*d them to himselt! In those grand, hot summers he would have im¬ 
prisoned the very ]ierfumc of the flowers. To create, to live primps a little 
while l>eyond the allott<si hours, if it were but in u fragment of prfect ex¬ 
pression.” i , , 

l’ator has well realised that ideal: he will live in many fragments 
of ]»erfect expression; lie has imprisoned for us the perfume of the 
flowers, aiul things even more delicious and intangible, lie possessed 
probably the most thorough testhetic cidture of his time, es]>ecially 
in regard to the evolution of the various forms of literature and paint¬ 
ing, ami in all matters of history ami philosophy that conditioned 
them. His mastery of this culture gives a wonderful breadth to liis 
criticism, fills it with juirallels and comparisons unequalled for their 
remoteness ami subtlety. Ilis symiwtliies wen* boundless, though, 
like most of the great Knglish critics—in striking contnist with the 
French,—lie avoided contemprary subjects. lie imparts an enthu- 
hium for everything he handle; and that is one of the critic’s most 
pn*cious functions, lie was fascinated by the picturesque. He sought 
for it every when*—in nature, in human character, in periods of his¬ 
tory,—and he often found it in places where it had never been sus- 
p*etod. Ah historian and analyst, he studies the nature and causes 
of the picturesque object, uutil it excites him to a certain jH)iut, when 
lie breaks into one of those* wonderfully imaginative ]hh*iiis, as with 
Monna Lisa and the Madonnas of llottiwlli. His eritieism is valu¬ 
able less as a study of ** the thing as in itself it really is,” than in the 
(iiptivatiug way lie iiujuirts the impression it has given him—the im- 
pretwion it has fihadc upon tho most delicate taste, and the keenest 
wMisibilities off our time. Never, in brief, has a more admirable genius 
been denoted to iosthetic criticism. 

• Tho study of Walter Pater's tcmjierament and liis philosophy will 
tlirow a further light uihhi liis style and method of eritieism. In 
Maria* we shall find a minute analysis of his character and his 
doctrines. 

To say tliat Marin* is an autobiography may seem at first an un¬ 
warranted assumption; yet a little critical reflection will moke it 
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evident When a writer who does not possess that rare and special 
gift of which M. Paul Bourget is the consummate type—when a 
writer whose genius is quite different from that offers the minute 
analysis of a single jfersonage, and enters into his ideas with per¬ 
suasive enthusiasm, one is warranted in assuming that it is largely 
autobiographical. This is not, of course, true in regard to every 
detail. And there is invariably an admixture of the ideal with the 
truth; the personage is sure to be in part a ]>ortrait of the writers 
ideal self, of the self he endeavours to become. But we shall take 
from Marin* only the elements that answer to the test of what wo 
know of Pater from other sources; we shall use his other works as n 
touchstone. Though personally unacquainted with Walter Pater, and 
ignorant of his actual life, I venture to say at the start that this 
test seems to prove that Maria* may be called an autobiography. 

There is much in the book that has nothing whatever to do with 
Marins. It is not a narrative; it is a Election of essays—historical 
and archaeological descriptions, character studies, translations, religious 
and philosopliic criticism. It is the least artistic, the least “ com¬ 
posed ” of Pater’s works. We may neglect nil that does not directly 
bear upon our central theme. 

The secret of Pater’s enviable life ami admirable work was this: 
the conjunction of wonderfully delicate sensibilities with abundant 
vitality, perpetual well-being. The conservation of l*>dilv health is 
mode very prominent in the analysis of Marins. Throughout the 
hook this is continually alluded to. With his “ stifling sen*c of health,” 
his perpetual freshness and buoyancy, his fastidious tcni]>enmce, his 
soundness and sanity, Marius forms a strong nmtrast to Maurice 
Barrcs, and, indeed, to almost even* modem man of like sensibilities. 
It would seem that Pater enjoyed perpetually just that which M. 
Barrcs prize* above all other happiness, and which he finds so rarely 
—the full ]>ossf*ssion of one's self. Pater, serene with his steady 
fund of nervous energy, seems scarcely ever to have larked that dear¬ 
ness of brain awl eye, which Barrcs attains only ut moments from the 
stimulation of food and wine, or in some midnight ecstasy, maintained 
with innumerable cig&TS. 

This simple feature of Pater’s temperament £vas of inqmrtant and 
far-reaching effect. In the first place, it saved him ffom passion: one 
to whom mere existence is an endless delight, one who never suffers 
from ennui or melancholy, is loth to take the enormous risk of a great 
passion, or to trouble bis serenity by any strong attachment. “ It had 
always been his policy,” he writes of Marius, “ through all his pur¬ 
suit of ‘experience/ to take flight in time from any too disturbing 
passion, from any sort of affection likely to quicken his pulses beyond 
the point at which the quiet work of life was iiracticable.” And it was 
this freedom from jmssion that deprived his work of music, rhythm, 
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eloquenoe. The Byrons and Mussets, the De QuincSys and Heines, 
the mastei| of music and eloquenoe, were not men who “ took flight 
in time from any too disturbing passion.” 

With a man like M. Borres, the problem of health, of physical 
well-being, becomes of the first imj>ortanoe; he wages a continual 
oonfiict with physical, as well as moral, maladies. But Pater, free 
from both, lives with the serenity of a Greek, of a Greek god. The 
passage through the world is to him “ but as the sound of lyres and 
flutes.” Thus Pater, supremely enviable as he is, is less helpful to us 
than Maurice Borres. One would choose to be a Pater rather than a 
Barren, just ns one would a Wordsworth rather than a Byron, a 
Gautier rather than a Musset, a Goethe rather than a Heine. Pater 
represents the goal, the achieved success; Barres shows us the long 
and difficult road tluit most of us must climb before we can attain that 
serenity ami perfect puse. If one is gifted with the marvellous tem- 
])erament of Walter Pater, one need not study the pilgrimage of 
Maurice Barren. Multitudes have Pater's health, and some his sensi¬ 
bility ; hut how few have both! 

Another effeet of this fortunate temperament was that it greatly 
accelerated his development. With one who is bom a type, whose 
temj>erttnieiit and fucultich eon verge harmoniously upon one mode of 
activity, the problem of finding one's self" is simplified, is scarcely a 
problem at all. There is no ooufiiction of opposed tendencies, no time 
lust in fruitless expriments. Pater's work seems to have been pro¬ 
duced with that curly spontaneity with which some great musicians 
liavc taken to music. Aiul his work was perfect from the start. It 
show's none of tluit steady evolution of style and form and thought, as 
—to take a notable example—in Shakespeare. There is au interval 
of fifteen years between the essay on Leonardo da Vinci and Marius, 
and if they were not dated, it would he hard to decide wilich was the 
later product. 

This quickness of development is equally apparent in Marius. Before 
he leaves the school ut Pisu, he readies maturity, and settles ouee and 
fur nil upon his philosophy of life; and until the day of his death, 
when a middle-aged man, he preserves the same tone, the same 
attitude. There was # a certain antique simplicity and definiteness 
about Walter 2\Rer, voiy uncommon at the end of the nineteenth 
century, especially so among critics, who, as a rule, ore driven to 
criticism by their veiy complexity, by their inability to settle upon 
ft mare definite vehicle, upon any genre that would demand less 
flexibility and greater intensity. That complexity and instability 
was in Maurice Barr& the cause of his incessant self-questioning and 
his multifarious experiments. And he is representative of a tempera¬ 
ment which in these days is far more prevalent thoQ that of Walter 
Pater. 

VOL. UX. N.8. D D 
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He philosophies of Pater and M. Barrds, in spite of the wide 
difference between the men, are very similar. Marius, like Philippe, 
44 constructs a universe” for himself, and from it views his fellow-men 
with a like disdain, th£ugh with more indifference and urbanity:— 

4 ‘ Those childish davB of reverie, when he played at priests, played in many 
another day-dream, working his way from the actual present, as far as ho 
might, with a delightful sense of escape in replacing the outer world of other 
people by an inward world as himself really cared to have it. had made him a 
kind of 4 idealist.’ He was become aware of the possibility of a large dwodence 
between an inward and somewhat exclusive world of vivid personal impression, 
and the unimproved, unheightened reality of the life of those about him. . • . 
To move afterwards in that outer world of other people, a*, though taking it at 
their estimate, would be possible henceforth only os a kind of irouy.*’ 

Even* man constructs for himself a world more or h»ss peculiar, 
according to the quality of his sensibility and imagination. There is 
a convenient sameness about the majority of these 44 worlds,” which 
allows the possessors of them to meet without jarring ujhui one 
another. But men like Pater and M. Barres, with their unusual 
endowments, construct & “ world” of such rare lieauty anti complexity 
that they shrink from contact with the colourless, flat “worlds” 
which abound in general society. They feel bewildered, pained, out 
of place. For such men there are only two attitudes ]tossihle in the 
society of their fellows: a mild and ironical curiosity, or an absolute 
indifference, a kind of melancholy detachment. The sensitive pride 
of M. Banes gives him his excessive irony, his ]»crpcHial smile a fa 
Voltaire. The ]>oets, as a rule, have that aloofuess and melancholy 
detachment. Pater, more indifferent, less sensitive, more urbane, 
takes & middle course. 

Pater also has that love of solitude—*• solitude which, in spite of 
ardent friendship, he hail jieriinpB loved best of all things.” Not 
that he wurtwl the feverish ecstasies of Muuricc Barres; after his 
early and complete 44 finding of himself,” his solitude was one of 
44 flawless serenity, better,” as be says, 44 tlian the most pleasurable 
excitement — 


*• In revolt against that pre-occupation with other persons, which bad *» 
often perturbed his spirit, his wistful speculations as ter what the nod, tho 
gi'*ut«r <A]tericnoe might bo, determined in him, not as the longing for 
ln\" -1<> Ik- with Cynthia or Aspasia—but os a thirst for existent** in exquisite 
place*-. The veil that was to be lifted for him lay over the works of tho old 
master* of art, in place* where nature also had used her mastery.” 

An existence in exquisite places, with an unfailing ardour and 
■•pprwaatitm—tliat was Pater’s enviable life. Hie temperament, his 
talent, his taste and his education contributed to a culture that was 
wholly aesthetic,—the cultivation of— 
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u Ihoae powers, above all, which are immediately relative to fleeting pheno¬ 
mena, tho powers of emotion and sense. In such an education, occupied very 
largely with those aspects of things which affect us pleasurably through sensa¬ 
tion, art, of course, including all the finer sorts of literature, would have a great 
part to play. • • • The products of the imagination must themselves be held to 
present tho most perfect forms of life—spirit and matter alike under their purest 
and most perfect conditions—tho most strictly appropriate objects of that im¬ 
passioned contemplation, wbicb, in tho world of intellectual discipline as in the 
highest forms of morality and religion, must be held to be the essential functio n 
of tho * perfect’ ” 

M. Bonus was driven to egoism by his morbid sensitiveness; Pater 
was allured into it, Narcissus-like, self-charmed by his happy nature. 
The egoist, in his highest development, may reach a blessedness that 
makes him, in fact, a traitor to hiB name. But Pater and M. Bands 
both had qualities that interfered with the perfect blessedness of 
egoism. With one it was a touch of foppery and affectation; with 
the other, a ferocious irony and a lack of sympathy. 


Tho (esthetic is not the only form of hedonism. There is a 
hedonism that is purely intellectual, that enjoys the passing moment, 
not in its (esthetic charm, its sensuous beauty, but in its significance 
to the mison—enjoys it us n problem for analysis, or os a datum to 
be adjusted to a philosophic scheme. It is a hedonism that finds its 
highest pleasure in the {verpctual play of intelligence; it delights in 
understanding for the mere sake of understanding. There is still 
another form of hedonism—if one thus may name a thing so disquiet¬ 
ing,—the hedonism of the heart; the lending of the heart to oon- 
tinunl experiences, to passions more or less intense, to lend it merely, 
without ever wholly ridding it. A noteworthy example at the 
present day is Pierre Loti. In men this form of hedonism produces 
almost invariably a certain melancholy unhappiness. Women alone 
seem able to practise it with serenity and success. These three forms 
may coexist, may be combined in any proportion. Goethe, that typo 
of the universal hedonist, practised them all with unprecedented 
success. 

Tho value of such words ns hedonist, Cyrenaic, Epicurean, dilettante, 
has boon impairtxPbv their being used ns terms of reproach and re¬ 
probation. liot us try to discover a dearer, simpler, broader, and 
more imiooont terra. 

• Humanity—excluding the minute number of genuine altruists, the 
doson or two worthy followers of Christ—may he divided into two 
classes, one large and one very small: the actors and the spectators. 
The actors, slaves of desiro, victims of the eternal Chimsora, endlessly 
disappointed and recommencing with feebler and feebler hope, are 
ever in pursuit of phantom fires, that when, by ohanoe, caught, 

n n 2 
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vanish in their grasp. Tortured by regret and longing and anxiety, 
they are hopelessly cut off from serenity and happiness; even mo¬ 
mentary pleasures are difficult for them. And they are so greatly 
in the majority that ftieir manner of existence is called Life. All 
who think profoundly upon Life, and nil who profoundly indulge in 
it, agree that it is disappointing, even regrettable. And so religions 
and philosophies are invented to rescue men from Life, to inoculate 
them against the disease of desire. 

Men have become too restless and too curious to enjoy either a 
Buddhistic or a Christian Nirvana; they would find {lerhaps even 
Mohammed’s paradise too monotonous. How escape from the malady 
of desire, and yet satisfy their restless curiosity, their thirst for end¬ 
less sensations ? There is no better solution to the problem than to 
take the attitude of an intelligent and appreciative spectator. The 
spectator maintains in Life the same attitude ns in the theatre. He 
has no personal interest whatever in the scenes and the conflicting 
passions that pass before him; lie has a sympathy, somewhat facti¬ 
tious, a detached, intellectual and aesthetic sympathy for it all. He 
is stirred, aroused, stimulated by the terrible catustroplies that over¬ 
whelm the principal actors; he is moved to a kind of pleasant melan¬ 
choly by the pathos of the minor roles ; the jester amuses him; the 
prima donna’s song gives him dreams. 

Whenever you meet one of these spectators moving in the maze of 
a story, you invariably envy him nlx>ve all the other personages. 
There are many examples in the charming novels of Mr. Henry 
James, but I think that Dorsenne in M. Bourget’s Cwmnpoti* is more 
of a decided type. He is a type of the intellectual, rather than the 
cesthetic, spectator:— 

111 1 do not pretend,’ he says to the Marquis do Montfanon—‘ 1 do not protend 
to judge of life, Monsieur le Ligeur, I like to look upon it and to comprehend 
it.’ . . . 

44 4 And the object of all this ? To what does all this oWrvution lead you ? ’ 

44 4 What would you wish it to lead me to '1 Simply to comprehension, us I 
said before.’ 

44 4 And the result?' 

14 4 Comprehension has nothing to do with results,’ the young man replied; 

1 it is it debauchery like any other, and it is my debauchery ’ ” 

With this attitude he posses serenely tlirough the tumultuous com¬ 
plications of the story. True, by a tragic and very exceptional acci¬ 
dent at the end, he is drawn into the error of regret, and partially * 
deprived of his cheerful creed. But through the maiu part of the 
narrative, before he half abandons the attitude of a spectator, how 
enviable appears liis serenity! The others, the actors, all, without 
exception, are tortured by the inevitable disappointments of love, of 
friendship, of greed, of ambition. They ore at the mercy of capricious 
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fate; for their happiness depends upon things without tram, things 
over wliich they have no sure control. Dorsenne alone escapes: his 
happiness is in the simple function of liis intelligence; it depends 
upon a thing over which ho has almost an absolute control. 

To attain the attitude of a spectator does not necessitate the renun¬ 
ciation of anytliing. It iB less an escujie from desire than the attain¬ 
ment, through growth, of a higher kind of desire—the desire of 
wrtain beneficent pleasures. There are two distinct kinds of pleasure. 
The indulgence in one kind leaves you less and less capable of 
enjoying it; your ca]Mitity for enjoying the other kind increases as you 
practise it. The latter are the intellectual and aesthetic pleasures. 
By devoting one's self wholly to them, one secures an uninterrupted 
<uid infinitely varied enjoyment, and, at the same time, a delightful 
satisfaction in the sense of growing capacity for it. It is through his 
devotion to these pleasures that the sjiectator escajies from the pains of 
desire. And he escapes at the same time from regret and anxiety. 
There is something inhuman nbout this: that may oxplain its wonder¬ 
ful success in avoiding the miseries of life. It is an attitude borrowed 
from the careless gods. To live in the present, free from regret and 
desire, to interest yourself eternally in yourself, to allow your 
liajtjiiness to depend ujxm nothing without you, nothing over which 
you have no sure control, to hike life as a gorgeous spectacle of inex¬ 
haustible interest, from which to derive incessant amusement, (esthetic 
pleasure, intellectual food—that is the triumph of egoism, and a 
guarantee of unruilled blessedness! 

For the secret of attaining unto this, Pater and M. Barres offer 
many invaluable suggestions. The most effectual method is, I think, 
to seek the aid of what M. Barres calls the “ intercessors,’' the men 
who have grown highest, and all who impart a thirst for knowledge 
and the love of beauty. Like all “ saints,” they are jealous and 
exacting; they demand a whole-souled devotion before they will grant 
their l>eiieficoiit jiatrouago. Gradually they will lift one out of the 
vexing throng of actors, and place him high and free among the 
ajwtators, where henceforth he may smile down easefullv upon the 
performance that once absorbed and agonized him. 

It may lie iiibresfing to consider the relative values of the intel¬ 
lectual and (esthetic points of view. As for the hedonism of the 
heart, that is disquieting, and to men it is often dangerous. After 
"reflecting ujion this form of hedonism, I can iind but one thing to say: 
Plan 1 aax damn ! 

There is an effort, an exertion, and often on excitement in the 
intellectual pleasures; they partake to some degree of the fever of 
Life. The (esthetic pleasures are quieter and deeper; they offer a 
perfect escape from the miseries of desire. The arts, especially musio, 
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often act upon us as a stimulant, lead us into fa&tastio reverie, or into 
long vistas of thought That is not purely an {esthetic pleasure. The 
pure eeethetio pleasure is that which we feel, without criticising or 
reflecting, at the sight of a beautiful object It partly consists, like all 
other pleasures, of a certain exhilaration, a glow in the pulses; but its 
peculiar element is a temporary quietude, a sense of repose, a brief 
oblivion of everything but the beautiful object and the pleasant 
motion of your blood. It is very true that “ to maintain this ecstasy 99 
would be “ success in life.” But who ever thus succeeded in life P 
Not even a Pater could maintain such an ecstasy hour after hour, day 
after day, through youth and manhood and declining age. It 
demands too rare a conjunction of happy conditions in the subject and 
the object No one probably ever enjoyed it oftener than Walter 
Pater; but no one has ever maintained it os it is possible to maintain 
the intellectual debauch. The creation of beautiful works of art may 
be thus maintained; but that is not a purely Aesthetic pleasure. The 
effort, the excitement of creative activity is very different from the 
rapt contemplation of beauty, the mute reception of the divine 
afflatus. 

The objects that offer an {esthetic pleasure ore so few along the 
common road. And even when by chance we meet them, how often 
we are out of tune! 

“ Spirit of Beauty that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form, where ait thou goue ? 

Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 

This dim, vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate ?— 

Ask why the sunlight not for ever 
Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain river. 

Why aught should fail and fade that onco is shown." . • • 

This is the complaint of those who have been most ardent in their lovo 
for the spirit of beauty. 

Another disappointment in the {esthetic pleasures is that our faculty 
of enjoying them becomes exhausted, not only temporarily, but soon 
permanently. They who love only beauty find tlie years falling over 
them “ with a weight heavy as frost, and deep alntost «s life.” 

“ There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 

The earth, and every common sight 
To mo did seem 
Apparoll’d in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it has been of yore;— 

Turn wheresoe'er I may. 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 9 
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Wordsworth was not the only one who has felt the emptiness of the 
advancing years,— 

11 Quand sous lea lonrds flocons des neigenses ann6es 
L’Ennui, fruit de la mome incuriosity 
Proud les proportions de 14mmortalitc.” 

This was the one source of the old pagan sadness—the eternal plaint 
that arises from that poetry, flower-inwrought and odorous with the 
scented wine. 

The weakening of the aesthetic faculties is never due to their over- 
indulgence ; they are kept alive all the longer by continued exercise. 
Their decay is due to regular physiological laws that after a period 
not late in life begin to dull the eyes and sensibilities. Goethe, with 
a temperament even happier than Pater’s, and with his wonderfully 
complete genius, is the great example for the student of perfection; 
in him we may study the growth and decay of all the varied activities 
of the soul. Though he retained unusually long the (esthetic faculties, 
gradually the artist dies, and the analyst, the critic lives on, active 
till the end. One of the many lessons to be learned from Goethe is 
the value of alternation between the (esthetic and analytic faculties. 
Many men have, either instinctively or deliberately, followed him in 
this. Matthew Arnold alternates between poetry and criticism; 
Penan between his historical work and the dram vs philo&ophiqucs; 
M. Jules Lemaitre between criticism and the drama; M. Bourget 
begins by alternating between criticism and poetiy, and finally unites 
the (esthetic and analytic faculties within one vehicle, prose-fiction— 
or rather, he alternates them in rapid succession within that vehicle. 
It is evident that these men in life, as well as in their work, follow 
the some principle. Thus they acquire that serenity and balance. 
When the eyes and sensibilities grow weaiy and satiated, the intelli¬ 
gence is fresh and ready for action. And when the (esthetic faculties 
at last dull and vanish for ever, the reason remains a calm and 
lucid companion of old age. 

Aji exclusive development of the analytic side has its dangers as 
well ns that of the other. It is not so capricious, nor so easily tired; 
it may bo sustained long and continuously. But sooner or Inter it 
results in a certipi desiccation of the heart and sensibilities—an etat 
tf&mc which J. S. Mill describes in his autobiography. Then one 
feels an inqierativo need to revive the parched spirit with long 
draughts of emotion and beauty. 

As the noisy world drifts by us in all its ugly confusion, it is only 
at rare intervals that we catch a glimpse of things beautiful. The 
poet, pure and simple, the sensitive artist, is saddened and depressed. 
But in that clamorous procession there is nn inexhaustible interest for 
the reason. In tho society of our fellow-men it is scarcely ever pos¬ 
sible to toko them seriously, and even more difficult to take them 
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aesthetically; but one may beguile the time in studying their curious 
mechanism . In the society ot women the aesthetic faculty will have 
more opportunities, and the intelligence, conscious of its limitations, 
will be wise enough to (vithdraw. 

It is evident that both of these faculties are indispensable to the 
spectator. If he has a marked bent towards one, he devotes more 
attention to it: a single highly-developed talent is more pleasurablo 
than an evenly balanced mediocrity. Yet he does not aluiulon the 
other; he is able to escape to it when necessary. 

The spectator has no “ views,” no belief except in the necessity of 
not having any. He avoids all fixedness. He maintains a fluid 
formlessness that flows around and absorbs all that it encounters. He 
takes a great interest in all “ views,” and wears them each in turn, 
as a player decks himself in the costumes of his various rules. And 
he wears them so artistically that each leaves a certain effect after it 
is discarded—-leaves the essential spirit of the age and class to which 
it belonged. He has plenty of enthusiasm; but the object of it 
changes incessantly. Even his enthusiasm for himself is not very 
serious. He considers liimself but us a phantom among other 
phantoms, only a little more interesting lwausc more intimately 
known to him. Yet his only constant interest is in himself, his growth, 
his enlarging capacity for thc>se pleasures which make up his transient 
and half-real existence. He does not, however, fail to recognise the 
high pleasure of tenderness and good-heartedness—the indis](disable 
luxury of being good to those other phantoms, unsulsUantinl like him¬ 
self, and so bewildered, so ineajmble of realising their j»or»itiou in this 
*• unfathomable world.” 

The sjiectator is a cell detached from the body of the state, shoring 
in the function of no organ, producing no material contribution to the 
life of society—which indeed lie thinks to Ik* a life with no more pur¬ 
pose than his own. If he belong* to any social organ, it is thut 
whose function is to dream. Inactive, materially unfruitful, still he 
may dream; and he may murmur in dreaming tilings thut ravish the 
world. So, for the sake of the few charmers among them, society 
does not wholly repudiate these inoffensive cells. 

Vocal or mute, they are the characteristic product of an old and 
cultivated civilisation, of a race thut lias lived long aiiTi fust; and they 
represent the* lassitude of their race. They are the meuiljers of it who 
feel the disillusionment of so many centuries of effort, and the desire 
of rest. And, us nothing is more delicious tlian rest after long labour, 
their happy privilege is to accomplish this—to enjoy the repuso of 
which, at this lute* day, huiuauity is so much in need. 

ltr.HMhi.i. ]\ Jacom's. 



VENEZUELA BEFORE EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

FROM AN AMERICAN POINT Cf VIEW. 

In its present aspect the Venezuelan question still seems far from a 
definitive or satisfactory settlement. It is, moreover, complicated with 
so many other similar territorial or boundary line disputes between 
Great Britain and other Central and South American Republics, and 
these are of so hydra-headed a nature, that its speedy solution appears 
improbable, if not impossible. It is true that the Venezuelan Commis¬ 
sion to determine the just and equitable divisional line between Vene¬ 
zuela and British Guiana has at lost been appointed, and that it is 
composed of five Americans whose characters and learning entitle it to 
respect. 1 It o]iened its sessions at the State Department, Washington, 
on the 4th of January; but a very long time must necessarily elapse 
before it cun return from Venezuela and complete its lengthy investi¬ 
gations, or send in its voluminous report. On the 23rd January 
it hod made no progress, beyond applying to Secretary Olney for 
information from the two Governments chiefly interested in the con¬ 
troversy. It is difficult, if not impossible, for it to do what the act of 
Congress requires, viz., to report upon the true divisional line between 
Venezuela and British Guiana. 

The question, however, cannot bo elucidated by its visit to Vene¬ 
zuela, inasmuch as the controversy must bo settled by the documentary 
history of the ruse. "Whatever documents there are in Venezuela 
bearing u]»on the dispute, or copies thereof, could easily be sent by 
the Venezuelan Government to Washington; so that a visit of the 
Commission to Eurojie to examine the originals of papers in 8pain 
and Ilollund would be mow useful than a journey to Venezuela, an 
exhaustive study of European archives being necessary. The situation 
from the American standpoint is this 

If England claims territory about which there was no dispute be¬ 
tween Spain and Holland, from the latter of which powers she derives 
her title, then her claim must be conceded to bo good. But if the 
territory claimed shall have lieen the subject of dispute between those 
countries, or if i^bo within the limits of the territory under Spanish 
jurisdiction ar the time Venezuela became an independent State, then 
the claim is a proper one for arbitration. The arbitrary assertion by 

• (1) Of time Judge Drawer, the proudest, is an AesocUte Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court; Mr. Alrey, of Maryland, is Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia; Mr. Oilman in Troddent of the “ Johns Hoptine” VniTerrity, 
and alio a scientist and historian of note; Mr. White was the flnt Rwtiat of Cornell 
Unirevrity, then United States Minister to Germany from 1879 to 1881, subsequently 
Minister to Russia, and was alto one of the United States Oranaisaiaoem to 8aa 
Domingo; Mr. Coudert is a New York lawyer, and wan a eeo ciat ed with Mean. Carter 
and Phelps in presenting the arguments for the United States before the Behring Sea 
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England of jurisdiction over the disputed territory is regarded by 
Americans as an infringement of the Monroe doctrine, which the 
United States ore justified in resenting. 

A fact which has hitherto escaped notioe is, that in all the years 
during which the controversy between Great Britain and Venezuela 
has existed, Great Britain has never developed her oose. Lord Salis¬ 
bury, it is true, says, “ that Schomburgk ran his boundary line upon 
data furnished by the Government*’ But what those data are has never 
been disclosed, and the correspondence recently published foils to 
throw any light on them. There is a suspicion in some quarters that 
Great Britain may possibly possess a secret document from Holland 
in support of her daim. But the course of Great Britain from the 
first has, unfortunately, been such as to warrant the belief that her 
claim is not well founded. The Commission just nominated by the 
United States Government will now endeavour to determine that 
question. Should Great Britain refuse, as Lord Salisbury'* note indi¬ 
cates that die will, to disclose on}' testimony from the archive of her 
Government, and all other available evidence points to unwarranted 
aggressions by her, and the present controversy leads to war, the 
opinion of the world would justify the United Suites. The United 
States has not said that Great Britain's claim is unfounded. But 
Venezuela has said so, and Great Britain lias refused to arbitrate it, 
thereby raising a presumption against the equity and justice of her 
position. But if the Commission should find from the etidenee that 
Great Britain is right, then the United States Government will 
promptly, if not cheerfully, acquiesce in it. 

Such, in brief, is the American case! But the general consensus 
of opinion in America is, that Great Britain is wrong, and that die 
will eventually give way and agree to arbitration in sonic shape or 
other, jkossibly through the mediation of Chili, by the resumption of 
diplomatic intercourse with Venezuela. For the enforcement of the 
Monroe doctrine means war; while its rejection meanA national humi¬ 
liation for the United States. This consensus of opinion prc\ails not 
only in the United States, but also over all South America, and is 
strengthened by a recent article in the Tinun, which made un imjxirt- 
nnt crrocession when it described the Schomburgk line •• a* lm\iug no 
particular sanctity, and as useful mainly for markii^ oil the practi¬ 
cally h ttlwl from the unoccupied districts.” By suggesting that it 
ought not to Ik* difficult to determine and exclude the districts usually 
occupied on either side, it ojiens the way for arbitration of the Lmnda- 
ries of the unsettlM districts as a whole, without dealing with the 
Schomburgk line at all. This concession that the Schomburgk line, 
which was Lord Salisbury’s irreducible minimum, lacks tl»« sanctity 
of a fixed frontier of the British Empire, is significant. That was the 
line which Lord Salisbury mid could not be discussed; yet the Time* 
deals with it merely us a convenient geographical expression, and 
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argues that arbitration could be arranged without refe re n ce to ii The 
perception, too, of England’s isolated position in Europe, and also of 
her strained relations with Germany, which is now forced upon the 
consideration of the English people, tends to strengthen still further 
this opinion, and will undoubtedly have much to do with the final 
settlement of the question. Few well-informed Americans believe in 
the likelihood of war, because England’s investments in the United 
States amount to an enormous sum, and the United States hold too 
many hostages to fortune in the shape of British capital invested in 
various commercial undertakings, breweries, American life insurance 
offices, railway and other securities to permit war. The commercial 
interests involved arc too vast. 

A century ago things were very different. England then retained 
the western frontier and hundreds of American vessels hod been 
seised and condemned and their cargoes confiscated. In 1794 Con¬ 
gress retaliated bv proclaiming an embargo against British ships. A 
resolution was also moved to sequestrate all monies due to British 
creditors, and apply them to indemnifying American shipowners, and 
although sequestration did not then toko place, England, it is thought, 
would undoubtedly take into ni'onunt such a mode of retaliation, in 
the possibility of war resulting from the Venezuelan dispute and the 
enforcement of the Monroe doctrine. The United States Government 
will not relinquish the position it 1ms taken up; c/v/o, arbitration or 
war an* still the only possible outcomes of the situation, unless Lord 
Salisbury abandons England's claims to the territory in dispute, or 
else consents to resume diplomatic relations with Venezuela and come 
to a direct understanding with her, in which case, of course, the 
United States could not interfere. But Senor Echeimgueia (Vene¬ 
zuelan consul) says. “ that Veuezuela will offer resistance to England 
to the hitter end; that a pacific settlement of the dispute is out of the 
question ; and that the Appointment of an American Boundary com¬ 
mission will onl} increase the existing breach." And most assuredly 
the United States will not, at the dictation of Iiord Salisbury, aban¬ 
don its adherence to the Monroe doctrine, which has been a primary 
and fundamental principle of American diplomacy for over seventy 
years. The AmericanRepublics will soon be iuvited to appoint pleni¬ 
potentiaries to nilbt in conference at Washington within one year of 
tlio approval of the act for its enforcement, for the formal aeoeptanoe 
of the Monroe doctrine ns a permanent principle of international law. 
Senator Davis, of Minnesota, a member of the Senate's Foreign Rela¬ 
tion Committee, has submitted a resolution on the Monroe doctrine 
which will go much further tlmu the President's message, viz., to de¬ 
clare it to be the sense of Cougress “ tliat the acquisition by any Euro¬ 
pean power of additional tcrritoiy ou the Western hemisphere, by 
force, pttrehaw, or othenrite, will be regarded in an unfriendly light by 
the United States.” This action of the Senate Committee is directed 
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against that paragraph in the President's message which states that 
the United States would offer no objection if Great Britain should come to 
an amicable settlement with Venezuela . Many supporters o! the Monroe 
doctrine have looked upon this as a dangerous loophole in the position 
taken by the United States Government, on the ground that Great 
Britain may. by the use of money, secure all the territory in dispute. 
Now tliis resolution was carried, and the situation therefore has become 
more serious than ever, inasmuch as it is framed to cover, not only the 
case of Venezuela, but also that of Honduras, which may soon attract 
attention. Mr. Baker, a Republican, representing Kansas, also intro¬ 
duced the following joint resolution, and addressed the Senate in siip- 
l*ort of it:— 

“ Resolved that the United States of America will regard it ns un unfriendly 
act for any foreign power, without our consent, by war, treaty, purchase, or 
otherwise, to extend its territorial limits in the Western hemisphere, either on 
this continent or any island* adjacent therein which this country deems necessary 
or proper for itn self-preservation. And the Vnittd States of America rr*rre* the 
right to be the mU judge of this tnc'siity." 

In dosing his speech, Mr. Baker declared the United States would 
maintain the position announced in his resolution, by war if necessary, 
in order that j>eace might come. 

The Davis and Baker resolutions will commit Congress to a policy 
from which it cannot recede, so that, notwithstanding public opinion 
to the contrary, the outlook is decidedly ominous. Vet there is nothing 
new about them, however startling they may appear to English uews- 
jieper editors; for when, in IN#!, President Monroe wrote to Thomas 
Jefferson, asking his advice concerning the fuiuous message, with 
reference to the relations of the United States and Euro j nan Govern¬ 
ments to South American countries, Jefferson wrote in reply favouring 
the following declaration:— 

11 That we will not stand in the way of any amicable arrangement ladwcen 
them (the South American States and the mother <*mntn , but that trr mil 
oppose t nth all our meant titt forcible tniayo*ttwn »f any other jMrer a* au cduiry, 
etxjmuhetiy. or under any other form or yrtUil, and noat etjurt ally their * transfer ’ to 
any other j/ovrer by conquest, cession, or acquisition in any other tray” 

The Jefferson doctrine, it will be seen, went further tlian tliat 
embodied in 1’resident Monroe's message aud\p]4b«l to the Vene¬ 
zuelan <use bv President Cleveland; but to judge from the tone of 
the artu let- in the Englisli jtress, it would seem to be utterly unknown 
in Engluud. 

Another thing of the utmost importance apj tears to lie either 
ignored or ourluokod in England. It is tliis: that Great Britain has 
a question of territorial rights whererer she has a foothold on the 
Amerwan continent. It is not only with Venezuela and Nicaragua 
that she has disputes; for rite is at present in dispute* with three other 
A m eric a n republics over boundary lines. Guatemala is one; the 
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Argentine Republic is another; and Brazil, which has on important 
controversy with Great Britain over the ownership of the island of 
Trinidad, which lies only a short distance from the Brazilian coast, is 
a third. England is also likely to have a dispute with Mexico over 
the northern limits; and fifthly and lastly, there is the alleged 
encroachment upon Alaska. For a long time the ownership of a 
portion of Alaska, in the Yukou country, has been a subject of dispute 
between Canada and the United States. The Dominion has made 
contracts for a mail sendee between that district and British Columbia, 
and this is regarded by the United States os a formal act of possession 
and may lead to further trouble. But the dispute with Brazil is very 
serious, and undoubtedly has much to do with Brazil’s warm response 
to President Cleveland's mossoge and the official letter of congratula¬ 
tion from the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies, read by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives at Washington, as well as with the 
attitude of President Morhaos. For the Schomburgk line does not 
end in Venezuela, hut continues for some distance down the Rio 
llhntro into Brazil, where n mntroversy arose os long ago as 1842 
lietween Great Britain and Brazil similar to the present Venezuelan 
dispute. In lKf>2 a tn*nty was concluded, under which l>oth nations 
agreed to consider the disputed territory as neutral ground, so that 
there is nothing to prevent England from renewing her claim if gold 
or silver mines should Ik* opened there. 

All these questions would seem to be cither altogether overlooked 
or else vaguely mid imperfectly understood in Eugland. Yet they 
an* intimately connected with the Venezuelan difficulty, aud must 
have laid an imimrtant Wring on President Cleveland's historical 
message. The dispute with Brazil may possibly turn out to he the 
most serious of all; for on the 23rd November of lost year a special 
telegram from Buenos Ayres to the Sew York Herald\ announcing the 
invasion of Brazilian territory, near the Venezuelan boundary line, by 
British officials, was fully confirmed by subsequent news from Para. 
The British Minister to Brazil then presented to the Brazilian Govern¬ 
ment England’s formal proposal and plan for the arbitration of the 
question of ownership of Trinidad. But in its official reply to that 
projiosnl the Bnudlpn Government declined to agree to arbitration 
over the island ft Trinidad, declaring that it did so, not because it was 
inimical to that mode of settling international questions, but because 
it considered that island to be Brazilian territory. It also declared 
# “ that Brazil will maintain the sorereignty orer Trinidad , which alt 
nation* hare heretofore acknowledged belong* to her , despite all of 
England's claims." The attitudo of Brazil, therefore, is hostile and 
threatening. Hueh was the position assumed and maintained by 
Brazil up to January of the present year! The British Government, 
therefore, is thus confronted with another claim as embarrassing os 
that of Venezuela. If it submits to arbitration with Venezuela, it 
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mmt also*do 00 'with Brazil, according to the Monroe doctrine; and 
should arbitration be unfavourable to it, England must relinquish 
Trinidad as well as the disputed territory in Venezuela, which would 
be tantamount to the mrtual relinquishment of all or nearly all her 
possessions in Central and South America. Lord Salisbury may well 
hesitate to submit to arbitration with Venezuela, in view of the 
unfavourable results of previous arbitration to England. By the 
Washington Treaty of 1871, Great Britain submitted the Alabama 
claims to arbitration. Five arbitrators, from Italy, Switzerland, 
Brazil, Great Britain, and the United States, met at Geneva in 1872, 
and arbitrated in favour of the United States; their award amounting 
to fifteen and a half million dollars, which sum was promptly paid by 
the British Government In the same year the San Jum dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States respecting the north¬ 
western boundary line, which bent southward round Vancouver 
Island, was referred for arbitration to the Emj»err>r of Germany, who 
again decided in favour of the United States. With such precedents 
the prospects of arbitration in favour of England are decidedly dis¬ 
couraging. Lord Salisbury’s objection to arbitration may be partly 
based cm these precedents. The feeling, inorenYer. in America is that 
arbitration in favour of both Venezuela and Brazil is a foregone 
conclusion, on account of a newly-discovered d<x*ument by the United 
States Department—a letter from Viscount Lcveson (afterwards Earl 
Granville), British Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to 
Sir James Stephen, Permanent Under-Secretary for tlie Colonies, 
written under instructions from Loud Palmerston. Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, for the guidance of Lord John Bussell, Secretary for War and 
the Colonies, dated March 18th, 1840, in which distinct reference is 
made to the claims of the Governments of Venezuela, Brazil, and the 
Netherlands. The last paragraph of this letter is important. It runs 
as follows:— 

44 Lord Falmcmtcm further considers that it would he expedient that the 
Brazilian detachment should he required to withdraw irora Pinua. and that the 
officer in command should be informed that any claim which Brazil way 
imagine itself to have to that village should ta stabd liv the Brazilian Govern¬ 
ment to that of Great Britain, in order that it may lie diitcuwed nut! settled 
between the two Governments. , 

44 (Signed) Lzvuhok.” 

44 To James Stephen, Esq.” 

Brazil did withdraw from Pirara, but the southern boundaiy of 
British Guiana has now advanced over one hundred miles beyond that 
point, and the British Government lias since laid down the law to 
Brazil by a note from Lord Salisbury, handed to the Brazilian Foreign 
Office by the British Minister, in which Brazil is told “ that die must 
accept arbitration” (which die has positively refused) •• cm' or before 
February 12th, otherwise, that when the British Parliament opens, the 
declaration that England now occupies Trinidad will be announced in 
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the Queen’s Speech, and that unless Brasil gives reasomTlar delay in 
arbitrating the dispute, by showing better proofs of ownership than 
those already advanced, the island is lost to the Brasilian Republic.” 
This announcement has caused serious oamnynt at Washington, and 
the situation lias been rendered more grave by the news received from 
Buenos Ayres, announcing that the Argentine Republio has cancelled 
the English ('able Company’s concession, and has made common cause 
with Brazil. In official circles deep significance is attached to the 
concerted action of the two largest South American republics in 
directly antagonizing British claims to American possessions. The 
Brazilian view of the matter is that to expect Brazil to arbitrate the 
ownership of Trinidad would he as reasonable as to ask the United 
States to arbitrate the possession of Staten Island or Long Island, if 
England should suddenly occupy either of those islands on the ground 
that the United States had not hitherto made a good use of it. 
Argentina'? action in cancelling the cable concession is due to Presi¬ 
dent Cleveland's message, and is inspired by the hope that the United 
States w ill mognise the right of Argentina to the Falkland Islands, 
which went forcibly taken by Great Britain. These islands were 
owned and settled by Spain, and thus became a part of the Argentine 
Republic. Argentina rigorously protested when they were seized by 
England, and declared in a proclamation that though she was unable 
to resist the power of England, she continued to firmly adhere to her 
claim to the right fid ownership of that territory. 

And yet the Washington correspondent of the Chronicle , whose 
letters have attracted considerable attention on both rides of the 
Atlantic, on the eve of his departure from Washington, announced in 
a didactic stylo 44 that the nation desiring arbitration is in a civilized 
attitude, and that the nation refusing it is in an uncivilized attitude.” 
This sententious oracular declaration will be taken cum gram by diplo¬ 
matists and thorn who have carefully watched the course of events 
since the revival of the Venezuelan controversy. No man of observa¬ 
tion doubts the yiopularity of the Monroe doctrine in America. From 
Maine to San Francisco the people believe in it, and are ready to fight 
for it if necessary. It is true that a few feeble protests from certain 
staid New England newspapers, whose editors are still imbued with 
old Puritanical unices, were mode against the President’s message 
as being too lmsty; but these were a mere drop in the ooeon in com¬ 
parison with the unanimously enthusiastic apyirovol of the rest of the 
^country. The fiery Kentuckians and the people of Missouri and the 
wild West, almost to a man, considered the message not strong 
enough. The South was equally emphatic. From Virginia, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, Texas, and the Carolinas echoed the war cry. An 
avalanche of congratulatory massages to President Ckveland came to 
the White House from the Governors of nearly every State and 
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Temritoryin the Union, most of whom declared in favour of war.* 
The entiie country was roused and unanimously responded to his 
appeal to its patriotism by tenders of service from numerous organic 
tions and societies aiyl whole regiments of National Guards. It was 
felt that the time had at last come for the people of the great Republic 
to make a firm stand against the encroachments of European Powers 
upon American soil. 

It is, however, chiefly for the interest* of‘ the United States that 
the traditional national policy must be adhered to. Venezuela alono 
might not be worth fighting for as an investment, hut neither was the 
tax on tea in 1776. But the present and future trade with all Cen¬ 
tral and South America, which has hitherto been mowqiolizcd by 
England and Germany, might he well worth fighting for. inasmuch 
as there are no foreign markets anywhere to compare with those of 
Xatin-America, or that can offer greater advantages to the United 
States. Her annual trade to-day amounts to more thun a billion of 
dollars, and. with the constantly increasing needs of the jieople, 
is sure to enlarge. It is a market that lies at the very doors of 
the United States, and its proximity is an immense advantage that 
will be further emphasized with increasing facilities of trade ami 
transportation; for although it is a market which 1ms long Wn culti¬ 
vated by European rivals, and in which they are still struggling for 
supremacy, it is one which the merchants and manufacturers of the 
United States have hardly entered. 

It is also noticeable that England's recent encroachments liavo all 
been in the vicinity of goldfields—in Venezuela, Alaska, and South 
Africa. At Philadelpltia. in a lecture on “ International Relations in 
Central and South America/' at the Union l^eague Club, Senator 
Edmunds recently called attention to the way British claims in Guiana 
and Honduras had grown in twenty years from almost nothing to 
116,000 square miles. In British Guiana, in 1851, England's claims 
included only a few towns, with no boundary ut all given on the 
border towards Venezuela; but in 1870, this small claim had grown 
to 76,000 square miles, and in 1892 to 109,000 square miles, whilst in 
Honduras they had expanded from almost nothing to 7.000 square 
miles. This system of expansion may be possible in Afrim and Asia 
on the divide et impera principle, but it oannof^lie permitted in 
Amenta. 

Public opinion and the trend of popular feeling in the United 
States can only lie gauged on a reliable basis by those com]iarativel j 4 

few person* who have profited by a long residence in America to study 
its history, rtutistica and national traditions, the spirit of its laws and 

(I* From the GoT*m«r« of Canon O’mdi!, Halm (Oregon,, Jaekaoo (Mlninlppl), 
Atlanta (Georgia), itiohmund (Virginia/, Burlington (Vermont), and many other*. Ilia 
iatnudty of the patriotic fading around by the manage was aUo ahown by aoo m of 
^ recaieod at the White Home from prominent people in every prof anion, who 
emph a ti cally endow d it. 
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institutions and the dominant characteristics of its pBflpB. They 
must also have visited most of the chief cities and met men in almost 
eveiy walk in life and position in society—in a word, they must have 
had a wide field of observation affording exceptional opportunities far 
ascertaining the general current of thought aim feeling of different 
classes of Americans. Lastly, they must be dispassionate and impar¬ 
tial—not hasty—in their conclusions, otherwise their views and 
opinions can be only at best superficial or biassed, and, consequently, 
of little value. It is not sufficient to have paid a flying visit to 
Washington, and hurriedly interviewed or buttonholed a few senators, 
to understand Americans or oonrectly estimate American feeling. It 
is even more absurd for any person, no matter how eminent, able or 
learned in other respects he may be, who has never been in America, 
to prophesy dogmatically, as if by inspiration, the future political 
destinies and alliances of the great Republic. The most erroneous 
nud mischievous conclusions ore only too often arrived at by news- 
l toper correspondents and other persons haring merely a very super- 
final knowledge* of the country. 

No doubt blood is thicker than water, and many Americans of pure 
British descent, the Irish excepted, still entertain feelings of sympathy 
and friendship for the mother country and the race from which they 
s|tning. But how many Americans there ore of pure British blood at 
present in the United States is a question impossible to answer. Inter¬ 
marriages for more than two centuries between the original New Eng¬ 
land and Dutch colonists, and their descendants with the Germans, Irish, 
Italians, Poles, Swedes, Hungarians, French, and other nationalities 
lu&ve produced an essentially heterogeneous, cosmopolitan nation, 
unlike any other country in the world—a veritable olln jwdrida of 
nationalities. It was only in 1064 that New Amsterdam was unjustly 
wrested from Holland by Charles II., and called New York on 
the “ might makes right ” principle; while the names of Stnyveeant, 
Van Buren, and Schuyler, so often read in the newspapers, on the 
street comers, or over the sho]u of New York and Brooklyn, testify 
to the survival of a strong Dutch element in the population. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest census returns, there are nearly <k» millions of people 
in the United States. Of these. Id millions are foreigners, not noth* 
(tom, and there oi£ ueffirly 7 millions of negroes, so that the native- 
Uim American imputation is only 4:1 odd millions. 1 Amongst these 
4't odd millions of native-born Americans, too, an immense number 
ugs of foreign parentage with foreign proclivities, or of mixed 
descent, and although English is still the language of the country, 
the United States are rapidly being cosmopolised. Of these 40 millions 

41) Tbs met figure* am: Foreigner* (not native born) 14,966,000; mg ro a, 
0,660,796; native-born American*. 43,406,907 ; grand total. 64,942,700. Of tbs 
fumigntm, not native bom, 2,784,894 am Gsnnana, and 1,871,609 am Iriab, wbo bmp 
apart Gorman* oaaaJJj many Gorman wive*, live in Osman quartern, end med 
Clemen newspaper*. 
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of mtive^Ekte Americans, at a rough guess, only about half probably 
axe of pure English or Sootoh descent; while the 15 millions of 
foreigners include about 5 millions of Germans and Irish. It is 
quite true that blood ^thicker than water, and that before the British 
fleet commenced the bombardment of Alexandria, the French and 
German fleets steamed silently away, while the sailors of the Ameri¬ 
can squadron cheered those of the mother country; for the pro- 
English sympathies and sentiment still linger in the hearts of Ameri¬ 
cans ; but these sympathies are gradually getting weaker year by year, 
and may be said to be slowly dying out, or superseded by the growing 
cosmopolitan spirit due to the renewed increase of foreign immigration. 

The anti-English sentiment among the American people, bom with 
the Kevoludon and fostered by the war of 181v?, has never died out. 1 
Nor is it forgotten that in 1838 England and the United States were 
nearer war than at present over the Maine Ixmndary dispute. By 
the Webster-Ashburton treaty, the United States gave up Northern 
Maine to England. To quote the Hon. J. Washburn. “ The history 
of that north-eastern boundary dispute is a chapter of (Hincessions, 
submissions, and humiliations by which the otherwise fair record of 
American diplomacy has been dimmed and stained ” : and although 
the sense of wrong and indignity lias slept for more than a third of a 
century, it is now revived. Neither do Americans forget the rofr 
played by England, and her moral and material HupjKirt of the ('on- 
federate States during the War of Secession. England was the first 
to acknowledge the Confederacy of the Southern States as n belligerent 
power. The corsair ship—the Alalxima —always found u welcome in 
British waters; and although her commander was a Confederate, her 
crew, guns, and gunners were British. She never was in < 'unfederate 
waters, and used the Confederate flag only when muking a prize. 
Even' American history in even' American school tells of the pro¬ 
phecy of Napoleon when he sold I/mihiana for 4*3,000,000 to the 
United States, that this accession of territory would strengthen for 
ever its power. “I have just given to England," he said, *• a mari¬ 
time rival that will, sooner or later, humble her pride/ 1 Hie naval 
\ ietories of Decatur, Porter, Hull, and others over the English, us of 
Jackson over Wellington’s veteran soldiers at New Orleans, an* re¬ 
corded at length in every American history. TfteseChings are taught 
to every American schoolboy, who thus inherits, so to speuk, with his 
mother’s milk, an anti-English sentiment. The national air and 
popular song, the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” which thrills every 
patriotic American breast, was composed at Baltimore by Francis M. 

(1) Kray American historian ref era to the erneltiea of the British in the War of the 
Revolution—how thousands of American patriot*, taken priaontTH at the battle of Isms’ 
Inland in 177G, were put on hoard old hulka and treated with barbarou* neglect; how 
moat of them, huddled up in dark, crowded cabins, without light or ventilation, 
miserably perinhed. Thiers, in bis Huloirt de VUmpire , makes the same accusation 
against England for her treatment of French prisoners during her wars with Napoleon. 
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Key, when detained as a prisoner on board the British flfec, which 
was then bombarding that city, but sailed away without capturing it. 
I witnessed the inauguration and unveiling of his statue in 1888 in 
the Golden Gate Park at Ban Francisco amidstuenthusiastio cheering 
by an immense crowd assembled to witness the oeremony. In the 
following year, in April, 1889,1 also witnessed the celebration of the 
Centennial of the first inauguration of the First President of the 
United States, and the dtfiU of 58,000 troops of all arms through 
Union Square, New York, past the statues of Lafayette and 
Washington—those two immortal pioneers of American liberty. 
These scenes are indelibly impressed on my recollection as never to 
lie forgotten souvenirs of that American patriotism so admirably ex¬ 
pressed in the well-known national song, “ My Country, *tis of thee! ” 

There is no blinking the anti-English sentiment dominant amongst 
.Vmericans of all classes, and it is equally useless to deny that this 
feeling is fully reciprocated in England by a genuine dislike for 
Americans as a people. The dismal aquntics of the last year at 
Henley; the yacht races of Sandy Hook and on the Cowes course, 
and the Dunraven episode, abundantly testify to this mutual dislike, 
which is illustrated even in the arena of the prize ring, if we descend 
to that lowest and most ignoble branch of Bi>ort, by the refusal of the 
American lioxing champion, Corbett, to apologise to the noble 
members of the Ixmdou National Sporting Club. Lord Sackville 
West's jwmphlet is another proof of the little cordiality existing in a 
higher sphere of life lietween the two jieoples. This mutual dislike, 
historically considered, is |>erfeetly natural, hut it is at the same time 
as ominous of dunger ns it is regrettable. Two long wars have been 
more than enough to implant an hereditary animosity in the breasts 
of both peoples, ami in recent years, the course of trade has hit the 
liritish pocket. In discussing the question. “ Why Americans dislike 
England,” the Philadelphia Tthjraph recently observed, fc ‘that the 
Englishman at homo is always supercilious in his intercourse with 
people who have not enjoyed the distinction to he horn Englishmen.” 
The same accusation 1ms been made against Englishmen in France, 
where the word “ su]ierrilioumiess ” is freely translated hv monjup . 

It would, however, be an egregious error to suppose this anti- 
English sentimenftto te the solo or moiu cause of the Venezuelan 
trouble. The strong anti- European and anti-Imi>erial sentiment of 
the foreign population of the United States has a great deal to do 
9 with it. The (femum tomes to the United States to avoid the con¬ 
scription, escape the burdens of taxation, und improve his position in 
life. 1 The Pole, the liussiun, and the Russian Jew fly to America 

(1) A German restaurant proprietor of Philadelphia, who had paid a abort virft to his 
native country, told the writer how disgusted he felt with everything in Germany, and 
how glad he waa to return to the United Statoa. A French lady at Buffalo said to me. 
** Em Franc*, n Von cat pa urn, on rcatc pawn, tandia qu'tci atm an pm do courage at 
tVanergic on oafait biantot una position.” 
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to ononpo n*e wmbaIam horrors of the dungeons of Holy Husain; the 
Awnoiiwn joes the same to avoid the tender mercies of the un¬ 
speakable Turk; the Hungarian crosses the Atlantic because he can 
earn far better wages and enjoy more liberty than under Austrian 
rule; the Swiss, simply because he con make more money in America 
in his own free, but poor little country, in aooordanoe with the 
proverb “point <T argent y point de Suisse” The Dane, the Swede, and 
the Norwegian follow his example. The Italian—the poorest, the 
most vicious and ignorant and the least patriotic of all, resembles the 
Chinaman, for as soon as he has amassed a little money, he returns to 
sunny Italy, and his loss is not felt But the Poles, Armenians, 
Hussions, Irish, and the vast majority of Germans and Hungarians 
come to stay. They become American citisens, and live and die in their 
adopted country. These teeming millions of oppressed people of various 
nationalities, differing so widely in ethnological characteristics, in 
language and religion (for tho Pole detests the Hussion, and dislikes 
the German, who, in his turn, despises the Pole, and them is no love 
lost between the Irish and Germans), are all inspired by the anti- 
European sentiment and stand united to resist European aggression— 
offering a curiously unique spectacle of cosmopolitan patriotism. 
Germans and Poles fought side by side in the war of the l&ovolution. 
Kosciusko fought in the battle of Stillwater in 1777, and a monument 
to his memory adorns the grounds of West Point. Pulaski fell at 
Savannah. Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, found a safe refuge 
in the United States. General Steuben, a German Baron, fought in 
the War of Independence, and ranks next to Washington and Greene 
in the estimation of American historians. De Kalb, another German 
hero, killed at the battle of Camden in South Carolina in 1780, is 
immortalised by a monument at Camden, the comer stone of which 
was laid by Lafayette. The Frendunan’s amour propre is gratified by 
the French Statue of Liberty enlightening the world at tile entrance 
to New York harbour, and by the statues which he secs at New 
York and Washington of his great countryman, Isifuyette. The 
South American gases with patriotic admiration on the statue of 
Bolivar in Central Park, while the Italian views with the same 
feeling that of Garibaldi in Washington Square, New York. Every¬ 
where one sees statues of liberators; those of tho nerc^iartyr President 
Garfield and the victorious Jackson at Washington; of the martyr 
President Lincoln at Philadelphia ; of Washington, at Baltimore; 
of the author of the “ Star-Sjjongled Banner," at Han Francisco* 
of Wallace in tho Druid Hill Park at Baltimore. The monuments 
at Buffalo aud Rochester, surmounted by the figure of liberty, to 
the memory of the soldiers and sailors who porished in the Civil 
War—all mutely, but eloquently, testify to the omnipresent national 
ideal of liberty; while freedom is symbolised in the figure of Liberty 
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soaring high at the summit of the Capitol over the Senate-—both 
emblematical of the Republican spirit of ancient Rome. 

It is as great a mistake to despise the' Latm-American republics 
and underrate their political influence, military strength, and com¬ 
mercial importance, as to suppose President Cleveland’s Venezuelan 
message to be merely an electioneering dodge, inasmuch as it is 
well known that he does not seek re-nomination. Both these mistakes 
have been made by the European press, and thus European opinion 
has been signally misled. Individually and separately, no doubt, 
the Central and South American republics are weak; but collectively 
and united they are strong. Unlike the North American colonies of 
England, which did not pass suddenly from one state to another— 
from servitude to liberty—the Spanish-American countries passed 
almost instantaneously from a state of ignorance and brutalizing 
tyranny to that of political liberty; for the regime under which they 
had lived for three centuries was one of pure despotism, and the 
whole philosophy of the economical system, of which they had been 
the helpless victims, consisted simply in isolating them from the rest 
of the world, and exploiting them for the sole benefit and profit of 
Spain. (Consequently, they were wholly unprepared for their political 
organisation. They had all been reared under the some infamous 
colonial system, which has been employed in Cuba, and has given 
birth to the revolution; and it was that atrocious system which un¬ 
fitted them for independence when suddenly thrown upon their own 
resources. Inspired by the principles of the French Revolution and 
the example of the United States, the Spanish-Americans strack for 
their independence; but tlieir struggle was a much longer one than 
that of the North American English colonies, since twenty yearn 
passed in some coses before Spain was compelled to acknowledge their 
indeiicndewe. There was no France to aid them with fleets of war 
ships, troojw, and a Ixifayette; so that it is no matter for surprise that 
they should not yet have attained the higher civilisation of the United 
States, and have been torn by violent party struggles, constant changes 
of government, and an apparent incapacity for a settled political 
organisation. At tho present grave crisis in her history, Venezuela is 
distracted by intenaPtroubles, and threatened with a revolution that 
may overthrow the government of President Crespo. 

From a commercial standpoint the present dispute with Venesuela 
jnay do immense and possibly irremodiablo injury to England's com¬ 
mercial interests in Central and South America, inasmuch as a conti¬ 
nental boycott is threatened against Great Britain. This movement, 
initiated in Salvador, favouring the union of all Latin-America in a 
league, to wage a tariff war against any European nation manifesting 
hostility to any American nation, has been enthusiastically approved 
in Central America. The republics of Spanish-Amerioa resent Eng¬ 
land's high-handed foreign policy, and inasmuch as any one of them 
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is likely to feel the effects of it st any time, they deem it advisable to 
combine against the European power. In South Amerioan trade Eng¬ 
land and the United States are rivals, and should either lose it, that 
would mean a great f£id permanent benefit to tho other. \ enosuela 
has already inaugurated a policy of retaliation, and is boycotting 
English merchandise and disoouroging English enterprise. The 
charter recently granted the Anglo-Venezuelan Bank of Caracas has 
been cancelled because the stockholders were English capitalists. It 
was to have been opened on 28th December, but the directors asked 
for an extension of time until the 21st of next April. This was 
granted, and the announcement printed in the official gazette; but 
before the edition was distributed, the news of President Cleveland's 
message reached Caracas. The Venezuelan Minister of the Interior 
then at once destroyed the printed copies of the gazette, and ordered 
another edition printed^ announcing the cancelling of the charter. 
Another important feature of this boycott is the discrimination made 
against the English Telephone Companies, the suWrihers of which 
have ordered out their British telephones and eulwtituted for them 
those of an American company. Business firms are distributing cir¬ 
culars in favour of a commercial warfare ujion all English houses and 
English goods. President Crespo, who will gh e no satisfaction to Eng¬ 
land for the Uruan affair, is apparently determined to jpersist in the bov- 
oott of all things English, and has declared that a continental Imvcott 
is not unlikely. In case this scheme should 1 m* carried nut, England's 
loss would be enormous. Chili is the only republic that hesitates to 
favour such a combination against England; her uttitude lieing due 
to the interference of the United States in the war lietween Peru and 
Bolivia, and Chili’s humiliation in the settlement of the trouble aris¬ 
ing from the difficulty between Chileans and sailors of the United 
States cruiser Baltimore, some (if whom were killed. The Chi/ero , a 
Santiago newspaper, in discussing the Venezuela message, declared the 
Monroe doctrine not to mean " America for Americans," but “ Ame¬ 
rica for the Yankees,” and (omj»ared the action of the I "nited States 
with the treatment Chili has received from England, which has always 
been friendly. But Chili stands alone, a solitary instance of isolated 
virtue, in a ring of republics hostile to Englnifc 1 . Jlie Mexican press 
unanimously supjxxrt President (Cleveland, style him the “ Cliampion 
of the American jieople,” and declare the Monroo doctrine to have 
become & broad principle affirming the right of all Americans to thejr 
own territory, and that the menace of absorption lias disappeared for 1 
ever. Only one newspaper, the Mexico Herald, deplored war with 
England as an unspeakable calamity, that would mean a terrible blow 
to the rising prestige and predominance of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
would probably result in the assumption of leadership in the world's 
affairs by some great nation hostile to the increasing predominance of 
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the English-speaking oountry, declaring that the fate of a mighty 
lireed of men hung upon the prudence and wisdom of the Cabinets of 
Washington and London. On the other hand —El Qlobo —a more 
representative journal, denounced England in bitter terms:— 

“England,” it said, “has earned the profound antipathy of all American 
countries by her rapacity and sordid robbery instincts. Cleveland’s stem and 
vigorous words have filled the American people with joy. It is an unexpected 
revonge upon England, and a merited humiliation for her, and she now tastes 
the contempt aho has visited on all other nations. The principle of America for 
its own inhabitants, watered by the blood of a hundred thousand Mexicans in 
the war against Franco, has now grown to a full ripeness, and is avowed for all 
mankind in Cleveland's groat message.” 

Although the dislike of Mexicans for North Americans, whom they 
call “ Gringo*” is notorious, their aversion to European aggression or 
intervention is even greater. They do not forget the loss of Cali¬ 
fornia and the vast territory between Texas and the Pacific wrested 
from them by the United States in 1848, although Mexico received 
£8,000,000 for that annexation, and subsequently £2,000,000 more 
for Arizona and New Mexico. But they also remember their long 
struggle with Maximilian, and the moral and material support rendered 
them by the 1 'nited States against the foreign usurper. Memories of 
Hidalgo and Queretaro must ever unite Mexico with the Southern 
republics. 

Europe seems to liave declared against the Monroe doctrine, wluch the 
United States is finnlv determined to enforoe at any cost. Tliis means 
the struggle of the Eastern hemisphere with the Western; of the setting 
with the rising sun; of im]K?riul and oligarchical ideas, institutions, 
and privileges with the republican aud democratic, the political and 
social system of the New r World. But it means more than this. It 
means also a struggle for the markets of Central and South America, 
and the development of the enormous industrial and mineral wealth of 
Latiu-America, between the United States and the nations of the old 
world, and more especially with England, Germany, and Spain, wiiose 
interests everywhere dash with those of America. But it will only 
be when Cuba is free, and the lust vestiges of monardiism have dis¬ 
appeared from the jpiccless pearl of the Antilles and the American 
continent and A adjacent islands, that the golden dream of Pan- 
American union can be completely fulfilled. It is only natural that 
Great Britain and Spain should deny the Monroe doctrine and tena¬ 
ciously ding to their ancient hereditary possessions; but whether the 
platonie methods of dilatory diplomacy will suffice permanently to 
retain them, seems os doubtful as the idea of a podfio solution by 
arbitration of all these long-pending disputes. 


G. H. D. Gossip. . 
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“ Or tn ohi f£, che vuoi vodere & wanna 
Far gnidicar da lungi mille miglia 
Colla voduta cortu di ana sptixma."— Dante, 

Oke speaks as a fool, and those who buy for the National Gallery 
are wise; a veiy beautiful picture by Monticelli was sold last summer 
at Christie's, it went back to France—and for iJiWO! One wishes 
that it had been bought for us. l*t us hope that it went to the 
sitting-room of some charming woman, for that is the projier setting 
for Monticefli’s pictures. 

If painters in their hours of painting ever thought of the picture- 
galleries, there would he no pictures. The poet’s cry to the director 
in the Fau*t prologue— 

“0 sprich mir nicht von jener bun ten Menpc 
Bci dcren Anblick un* dor Uciht cntfliclit 

must find an echo in the heart of even* one of them, lectures 
all get their billet in galleries now, sooner or later, and are then* 
in just the same relation to circumambient (the word is Miltonic, 
and the Taine word tnilivu has been enough abused) things, as 
are the wild animals at the zoological gardens. A picture is the result 
of certain conditions of life, is just as much the outcome of certain sur¬ 
roundings as lions and elephants are; lions and elephants may be* studied 
in the gardens; it is convenient and safe, but a nice sense of the eternal 
fitness of things compels the artist to show them, on canvas, at large* 
in the jungle, or desert, and uot debarred from injuring the onlooker. 
Students and lovers of animals will frequent the zoological gardens, 
but they must, if they ever permit themselves an attachment to any 
particular animal, feel as some lovers of Monticelli do about him. They 
want him at the National Gallery. He would be seen and appre¬ 
ciated if he were there, but it is not his proper place. The premier 
place of his pictures is the room of some chunuing woman. It 
should be a room attesting the personality its inliabitant, and 
suggesting familiarity with rare gardens. Some women charm 
directly, and suggest a comparison with wild flowers, some less simple 
with garden, some more subtle with hothouse flowers. The woman 
who would answer to the appeal for friendship made in Monticelli** 
pictures would be one of the rarer garden-flower women, a woman 
one must be intimate with to know at all, living, at least at times, an 
outdoor life, carefully guarded by convenient conventions, and with 
dainty habits of leisure. 

Monticelli cannot be appreciated except you look closely into Ids 
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pictures, and yet his colour has just the elusive charm which distance 
gives to a landsoape. Stendhal has written some charming words, 
which occur to one, once having read them, when one thinks of Mon- 
ticelli, and may elucidate the charm of his pioftnes 

“ La magie dm lointain* oetto parti© de la pemtnre qui attache lea imagina¬ 
tion© tendre*. Par Ik die ne mpproche de la muaique, die engage rimagmatfam 
a finir am tableaux et ai dans le premier abord nous Hommes plus irappfc par 
let* figures du premier plan, e'eat dm objets dont lm details sent k moitic 
mi ht H par Fair que nous nous souvenons avoc plus de charme, fls out pris dans 
notn» penile une teinte celeste.'* 

He goes on somewhere else to say:— 

•'Telle mt notro miserc, eo sont lm Amm plus faitm pour ce bonbeur tendre 
et miblimo qu'il ©cubic fuir uvec plus de Constance/* 

Poor Monticelli! Mr. W. E. Henley says of him: Adolphe Mon- 
tieelli was bom in 1824, and was the son of a Marseilles gauger. He 
was grounded in art by the local master, who was a pupil of Ingres. 
In Paris, however, ho succumbed to the influence, first of Delacroix 
and then of Diox, and was converted from a belief in line to the fana¬ 
ticism of colour. Returning to l*rovence, he seems to have filled the 
Rhone volley with legends about himself and with pictures the work 
of his hand; hut ho was presently obliged to go again to Paris, where 
ho sank so low that he hud to hawk his works at street corners. He 
was driven south again by the advance of the German armies, and, 
after crossing France on foot, he settled in his native city, and lived 
there hy painting (at the rate of a 20-franc' picture a day) until he 
died there of drink in 1880. 

Perhaps, like the lions at the Zoo, it is safer and more convenient 
to know him caged and dead than in his live wild condition. Bnt if 
he lost his character he gained artistic life, and the elemental fire, 
which burnt in him but indifferently well for ordinary purposes, has 
reached its proper sphere, “ where bums the fire eternal and sincere.’ 9 

It is to be hopod that some day our National Gallery may possess an 
example of his work* It is difficult to gauge at all wliat enjoyment 
or improvement*! any, the very different people who may he seen at 
the Gallery find or experience there. An eye for graphic art k not 
more common to everybody than is an ear for music. Everybody 
*s not apprehensive of those emotions, for which wards are inadequate 
and expression for which is sought and found in form, colour, and 
sound. 44 La faculty de reoevoir par la peinture lea planus les plus 
vifs " is very rare. The National Gallery could he anything, every¬ 
thing, or nothing to its visitor. There k material there giving 
furiously to think, to feel, and to dream about; it k easy there to 
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pfataw an the beet of distractions. 

Xbat large silver penny with a mystic number engraved upon 
it which one there iOoivee in exchange for one’s umbrella is a 
pass into a world where one may happen to number more friends 
4hmn in t he real world down the steps into which one’s umbrella will 
presently retake one. One may know more dead painters and their 
living pictures than ordinary or extraordinary men and women, 
walking by one and whom one might touch or who might touch one. 
One may be touched by people here in the Gallery, without being 
aware of it, though—once a chatelaine was taken from me which 1 
valued very much, for on it hung an old Italian ivory off the rosary 
of some long vanished and forgotten devout person. It must have 
belonged to some great person—for it had been carve* l by no 
ordinary hand—on one side it allowed a skull, the other bore tin* face 
of the Man of Sorrows who was acquaint <*d with grief. The 
features had been worn by the suffering lingers of many praying 
people, and those effaced features liad on expression only to be got h\ 
such experience. 

The quantity, if not the quality, of - the pictures will siuvh 
appeal to the uneducated—the commonplace man abhors blank span*; 
cottage walls, walls of villa sitting-rooms, an* always thickly c-own'd 
with plates, fans, jihotographs; even coloured advertisement* an* all 
better to him than nothing. The Japanese, the most urtistnalh 
cultivated of living people, exliibit on their walls only one pic-tun* at 
a time, put on their tables only one flower vase with an arrangement 
perhaps of one flower. Their art express**, in terms understood by 
the whole nation, the nation's feeling and thought; they lw\e a level 
of culture; there cannot—between one* JajianeM* and another—lit* the 
gulf that there may have been between the late Professor Jowdt 
and a labouring man out of w ork, who, jierhaps, might have boon 
seen at the same time though not togetlier, looking round the pictures 
at the National Gallery. The distanoe between Professor Jowett— 
whose feeling for art was, perhaps, not nutural but acquired—and 
the man out of work who had no fooling at all, must liave been w* 
great tiiat one may safely assert Professor Jewel's |ioiut of view to 
have been inconceivable to the man, and one wonders whether Profes¬ 
sor Jowett ]Mjflsessing hi* knowledge, could still realise the ignorances 
of the ignorant. lie, accustomed to meditate over knowledge abso¬ 
lute in existence almolute, not in the form of generation or relation? 
but absolute—could he undentaud Art which is no relative Y And the 
labouring man—entirely unaccustomed to put into any form his rudi- 
mentaiy feelings uml thoughts; will he be able to translate book to 
himself so ultimate an expression of even his own feelings and 
thoughts as he may find on the walls here Y 
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nuMtarar anyone picture in,is mmmg&yti* pWtorcomparison 
«n4«WjT, and anna doubtiam bait galkrisa IrntMe per p m i , wed 
in the latest art crituum, proposed to be ooManmedtriA ^Bode» 
sated by and with Senator MoreBi, or dinging to the debts of the 
crop of art nursemaids, who, hating trained themislve^ aa they think, 
aocording to the methods of these masters, are very anxious to train 
othere to follow exactly the way which they think is indicated-— “ H 
n’y a rien de ai agrtoble que de ae dire de bonnes injures.” The 
contentious are easily distinguished from the crowd by the ferocity of 
their attack, and inspire one with injurious desires. Not but what 
they have as much reason for being, as moths have to be about any 
light. Stendhal says: “ Tout toe qui n’a pas asses aim£ un grand 
hornme k dixhuit ans, pour adorer m£me see ridicules n'est pas fait 
]*nir jwrler d’art avec moi. Une fime folle, r&veuse et profondement 
sensible eat encore plus indispensable qu’une bonne tto pour oeer 
ou\*rir la bouche but les statues de Canova.” If there are any such now 
beginning to nee and criticize pictures, one would like to say to them, 
‘‘ Kn mature de beaux arts n’affectez jamais le ton ni Fair d’un 
homme du metier.” Analyse wbat you feel, and feel with heat. Bear 
in iniiwl the Italian proverb, “ Non e bcllo quel ch* e bello, mk e 
hello quel die pioi-e.” The imjK)rtant question to put to oneself is, 
“ Mi ]»iace o non mi piano Y ” 13c not extreme to mark against your¬ 
self what, according to received canons of criticism, you seem to see 
amiss. Here, as in tin* world outside, *• Be not righteous overmuch.” 
Remember that students of literature must become practised palaco- 
graphists before they can decipher, with pleasure to themselves^ Anglo- 
Saxon or early French manuscripts or even Elizabethan stable accounts, 
and do not expect to enjoy Giotto at first sight Painting, the ex¬ 
pression in form and colour of the thought of an age as felt in one 
country, by one man, or society of men, requires just as much special 
aptitude, special study, os do different languages and the literature 
that makes use of them. Or as musio does, though music appeals of 
course to tho mind and power of emotion in a man through the ear, 
and not the eye at all. A man without an ear for music may take 
pleasure in the pereAioise, but he cannot be said to appreciate it. A 
man with no eye for form or colour may enjoy the sight of pictures, hut 
he cannot appreciate them. An Englishman, knowing no Italian nor 
# Itolian history, would not be able to appreciate Dante, Boooaocio, or 
Ariosto, nor could he appreciate Giotto, Botticelli, or Titian, painters 
who, apart from their interest as painters and craftsmen, are interesting 
as bringing before us epochs of history, the whole moral atmosphere of 
their age. 

Montioelli is a painter for painters; it is as a painter and aa 
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craftsman that he is interesting; his is the poetry of paint. He is no 
painter of humanity in its large distinctions; his pictures do not show 
the moral atmosphere of his age or any particular epoch in history. 
His charming little Women might hare stepped out of Watteau’s 
pictures, hut the atmosphere in which one meets them is more sug¬ 
gestive of Giorgione, and it is just his quality of paint, as paint, that 
is so particularly all his own. Dr. Martineau says somewhere, I think, 
of Raphael’s “ Son Sisto Madonna”—but it is true of all art that lives, 
even of a teaspoon—that it is “ a unique birth in which no second mind 
can bear a part, and, go where it may, speak to what myriads it will, 
it is still the appeal of one soul to another, eliciting response as sharp 
and angle as the echo of a solitary voice. Flowing forth from a 
single creative nature, it acts by its touch as an experiment in spiritual 
friendship, and gathers an ever-increasing group held fast in fellow¬ 
ship of enthusiasm.” 

Montioelli was essentially improvisator©, his delicious quality of 
paint was perhaps not the result of premeditation or knowledge, but 
of an abandonment of himself to his palette and liis emotion of colour. 
Hia pictures axe begotten of accident upm canvas in colour. Hum 
when his fancy met her hour, developed as his imagination iound 
her colour—none but painters can understand paint. 

Lord Tennyson is said to have regarded the inspiration ni piets in 
general as incomprehensible except to poets, and to have said that the 
inspiration of Shakspere was incomprehensible even to himself, that 
he, Tennyson, could form an idea of the intellectual effort* of such 
poets as Byron and Shelley—he did not say that lie could have 
written a hat they wrote, but tluit their state of mind and feeling was 
comprehensible to him. Oi the state of mind and fecliug which 
found expression in Shakspere's plays he could form no conception 
whatever. 

Even the late Lord Leighton, jterhaj* our most accomplished 
painter, a man so great that me can reproach him for not being 
greater, and read with an assenting sigh in Robert de la Nizeranne’s 
very intelligent appreciation of “La peinture contcmporoinc un- 
glaise,” that he appears to him as, “ & premiere vue dans ses tcuvres 
importantes oomme un second Overbook, et danfaes tableaux de cheva- 
let oomme un premier Bouguereau ’’—just that and nothing more, 
as a painter. Even Sir Frederick I^eighton might have hesitated to say 
that the state of mind and feeling of Michael Angelo and Raphael 
was comprehensible to him, and perhaps Sir Frederick Leighton is just 
the one modern 1 should not have instanced in relation to Montioelli; 
for had Montioelli but had—what Sir Frederick Ijeightou had— 
science, intelligence and supremo self-control, he with his pasnon, his 
sentiment, would have been one of tho greatest of men, and had Sir 
Frederick what Montioelli laid, the power of letting himself go, of 
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forgetting himself—why I he would no longer have beenswmumanly 
perfect hut just as one of the greatest, and Robert de k Suncanne 
could not have taken his measure with his intelligent, appreciative, 
but still—according to the nature of tapes—limited tape. He would 
have compassed the interval between art afti genius. It is the 
interval which separates sophists and rhetoricians from such men as 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante. Alas! much of Sir F. Leighton’s painting 
is mere rhetoric, of which none can deny—he is a great master. 

How con one explain, moke dear, what one means by “letting 
oneself go,” by forgetting oneself, it seems to be a contradiction in 
terms. It is what Socrates did when he listened to his daemon, what 
Dante did when he followed his star through the infernal circles into 
human purgatory and on to divine paradise, and, there being evil 
geniuses as well as good geniuses, it is what Goethe fabled that Faust 
did when he agreed with Mephistopheles—der Geist der stets vemeint. 

Molten glowing metal flowing into a shape moulded in the earth 
by human hands and obliged to take just that shape and no other, is 
]ierhaps a little like the artist’s spirit taking material shape. When 
the artist spirit burns within, it flows out and takes the shape that 
the time and the material at hand give to it and the poem or the 
picture or the figure show that which is essential in the artist, as 
does the scent of a flower, the voice of a robin, the strength of a lion, 
the beauty of a peacock, show that which is essential in them. These 
all are to them, what man’s acts aud words and sounds are to him, 
the material reflection of the immaterial essence. Not the essence 
itself, that itself is not to be seen, or felt, or heard with earthly senses. 

Mignonette and carnations growing side by side forming themselves 
out of the same substances, have very individual scents, two roses 
will differ even from one another, aud so you will sometimes, in the 
work of different hands of one school, detect, out of many pictures 
painted in the suiue manner, perhaps from the same subject, a parti¬ 
cular sequence of line or rhythm, of light and shade, a particular key 
of colour individual to those painters who have individuality. But 
this habit of lasting your soul shape, of following your daemon abso¬ 
lutely, unfits a man relatively for the commerce of the world. 

“ lies honuues out oea do oommun uvec les enfant*, que lea uns 

ct les autre* se tienueut outre cicl et terro, uc s» rendant pas eompte du point 
do l’espaoe oil Vimagination Unit ct oil lo reel commence. 11 cn resulte de* 
incoherences et dcs heurts. En outre ccttc habitude de s’absurber dans un 
Meal rend d'uno sonsibilitc excessive uux incidents vulgairas. L'eau repanduo 
*ur un for froid ne produit aucun bouillonnemont, jdtcx-la sur un fer rouge, 
vous entendes un sifBement aigu." 

Monticelli’s very qualities of pointing, translated into life conduct, 
might be counted to him as defects—one fears he had excessive habits: 
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“ Lbs appeuoi naiurels lee plus furieux se formulent insdemment par 
des d’id&lisme.” Coventry Patmore says that the passions are 
the measure of man’s capacity for virtues, they are regarded by the 
pious vulgar as being of the nature of vioe, and, indeed, in them ore 
so, for virtues are notlflng but ordered vioes, and vices nothing but 
virtues in disorder. 

Few regard passionB as flowers of the highest wisdom, most as 
vicious fruits, and will have them judged accordingly. Our tidy age 
may send its Benvenuto CelliniB to penal servitude for life. As all 
criminals in esse are not artists in posse, what can a poor judge do ? 
And even when past masters in art transgress, and the judge may 
know that their sins are only the defects of their qualities, even if he 
thinks in his fort intMeur that it is better that they should do the 
work they could do, and sin the sins they must; yet if, unlike poor 
Montioelli, they sin not against themselves only, but against their 
neighbours, if they steal’a horse or murder a man, they ought to be 
imprisoned, they must be hung, but it should not be counted to them 
as a blot on their Bcutcheons, it should always be borne in mind that 
punishments are not inflicted in justice to the sinning individual—so 
much—who, if he is a man of parts can ill be judged and worse be 
spared; as in the spirit of the gods punishing Prometheus, as a warn¬ 
ing to others. To protect the great publie against itself, the mass of 
people, who have only the qualities of their defects, and cannot be 
expected to sympathise with the defects of inspired people’s qualities, 
which they cannot with safety to themselves or profit to others emu¬ 
late. One must always remember that to man alone the doings of man 
are wrong. 

It has been asked, “ Is genius to be regarded as an aggravation of 
moral defects, or as a set-off against them Y ” The former has been con¬ 
sidered to be the moralist’s view, the latter, the philosopher’s. But if we 
take works of art to be works of genius, and moral qualities or defects and 
their results to proceed from a separate inspiration, we must see that 
they have no common measure or standard; that one could as easily 
measure wine or any other liquid with a foot-rule. Art is as long and 
longer than time, if we measure time by man’s existence on earth, 
and take the view of man ascribed by an ingenious j>oet to the wjui- 
nancy wort. She laments that after she had ^ivet so long in the 
world in peace, man should have ever come to disturb her, yet she 
hopes, for she says:— 

“ I have scon 

Many changes since life Itegan, 

Web-footed boasts have been 
(Dear 1 toasts) and gone, 

Being jjart of some wider plan— 

Perhaps in his mercy God will remove this man.*’ 

The mere exercise by men and women of their genius, or the 
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mere Betting free to act and work in them of their gemu is apt to 
cany the body, its temporary habitation, beyond morality—the evil 
which is with 11 s dies out beyond us. We are moving on our way 
under the broad dominion of universal law, we are but a part of 
nature, and blend with the rest. It may be bA a pious opinion, but 
we hope that the good to which we can attain will live on beyond us, 
and what gives dignity to our persevering endurance through life 
for good’s sake, is the constancy to such hope with uncertainty of 
issue. 

Kenan says somewhere: “ Soyons tranquilles, si nous sommes tie 
ceux qui so trompent, qui travaillent & rebrousse-poil de lfe volont£ 
supreme, cola n’a pas grande consequence. L’humanite est une des 
innombrables fourmilieres oft se fait dans l’espace l’exp&rienee de la 
rniRnn ; si nous manquons notre partie, d’autres la gagneront.” 

Man has always mode God in his own image, and will continue 
in each succeeding age to do so. llevealed religions are but short 
cuts to false certainties in regard to Divine things—useful for the 
lower castes, 'whose lives of toil or pleasure leave them no time to 
think for themselves. Eventually we hope to attain to the mys¬ 
teries of true being, no longer to be constrained to feed upon 
opinions, “Whatever there is to know that -we shall know some 
day/’ Hut here and now ns Lionardo says, “H massimo inganno 
dogli uomini e nello loro opinioni ”—and everybody strikes their 
own compromise between what they believe to be right and what 
they find themselves constrained to do. 

** 11 v a une* fatulitv attache u notre nature, cost que taut favoriso cn nous 
la maladio (lout nous devout* perir, nos aliments, nos gofits, nos habitudes et 
jusqua nos niisonnomonts ... hi niiMm quand elle se presente est toujours 
trustee de medicine. On nVvite pas sa destinec.” 

Life seems not only difficult hut impossible. Dear delightful Dor- 
< >thy ()sbomo never knew any one so satisfied of their own innocence as to 
ho content tliut others should think them guilty. Le vrui n etant 
pus toujours vraisemblable— many must have felt with her, and few, if 
any, succeed in regarding themselves and those whose opinions hurt 
them in a sufficiently detached maimer, always. 

We ure suppotpl u/profeasing Cliristians to be playing the game 
of life according to Biblical rules, we may doubt whether the 
development of creative power in man makes for righteousness 
moralists understand it, either in the artist or the appreciating 
public—but there is no doubt that one of the parables of our Lord 
tells us that to hide our talent in a napkin, to bury our treasure in 
the earth is to sin. We must he right in interpreting that to he true 
of all talent unemployed, badly directed or not developed at all. 80 
crying, as Dante did to Virgil, “ Quarda la mia virth s’ ell £ possente,” 
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and p“deliver us from evil, lead us not into temptation/* for 
we are told that if we think we stand we must take heed lest we fall, 
we axe surely right to risk all we most value in our endeavour 
to do—anything must he better than to do nothing with one*B power. 

the turning point of*evolution and of progressive civilisation will 
perhaps be where public opinion and state interests require that even- 
mere idler he treated as a defaulter or criminal. If one hung all the 
idle vagabonds and tramps, all the weak-minded and incurably sick 
people of sorts and allowed genius the privilege of eating its (Mike and 
having it too—Ah! on ne d&aisonne jamais mieux que lorsqu'on a 
beauooup de raison 4 perdre; oomme on ne se ruine jamais mieux 
qui lorsque’on a beauooup de fortune—it would be magnificent but it 
would not be war with crime as now understood. 

A great Italian actress told us last summer in her version of 
“ Magda ” that really to become great “ ci mole la colpa, bisogna 
easere oolpevole.” By which I suppose she meant what Homer, 
Yirgil, Dante and Goethe meant when they sent the heroes of their 
poems on that manner-forming character-building journey tlirougli 
Hell. Out of the mass of people untempted, temptation must call 
many, and of those many who go down into llell few are there to 
whom is given by the love of the gods the herb culled Moly, few there 
are whose origin is semi-divine and to whom is shown the golden 
bough, a Yirgil is sent but to the very elect to go through with them 
and ensure their return. 

Yet if you have talent, for tliat talent you will be* called to account. 
You must start, and having started return is imjxisHible. •• Uunnd 
on est au-dessus des antree on n’est plus over eux, on ne g*aventurc 
pas impunement dans le royaume de Dieu, il fuut v oiler toujours en 
avant, on n*en rerient pas comme on ctait.” You must go on, 
remembering that the kingdom of any art, like the kingdom of 
heaven, suffers violence, that the violent take it by storm—and by 
what means do the violent take it by storm Y Why, just by the |>owpr 
of love—love of something or somebody. Love sent Yirgil to Dante, 
love led him through hell to purgatory, through purgatory to para¬ 
dise. If we want to oonquer the devil, who stands for intellect 
absolute, with no power of pity or sympathy, we can only do it by 
the power of love, which is God. If the existence of a divinely jier- 
mitted devil had never been admitted, some j)cople think it would bo 
a counsel of discretion to invent and admit it now. 44 Ixjh m&hants 
sont tret* emhorrassants,” and a i»ennitted devil in a measure accounts 
for them. I am touching now upon matters about which it is beau¬ 
tiful to he silent But if man is the expression of God*s thought in 
terms of matter, partaking of the nature of good and evil, he has, by 
the permitted interference of the devil—at least, this is the Biblical 
way of accounting for things, the figure the truth is there covered 
b y -acquired an hereditary taste for knowledge*, he lias by the through- 
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love-consummated sacrifice of God’s son experienced love—an expe¬ 
rience he must have lived in Eden for ever without hut for his aim 
Knowledge has become his desire. Love has become his heritage. 
Yet here he can neither arrive at love absolute or knowledge absolute 
and the existence of evil is a condition of life—a sort of tin kettle 
tied to the tail of the animal life we lead here, driving us madly on 
to work out our release in fear and trembling. 

Happy are the poor in spirit, we are told that of such has always 
been the kingdom of heaven. But such of us who, not poor in spirit, 
but rich in curiosity—curiosity which God must have implanted in man 
or the devil couldn’t have tempted him—have eaten of the fruit, 
intellectually, if in no other way, of the tree of knowledge, let us 
master the devil by our passionate love for something, or somebody, 
and if it be Art let us write it with capital letters, and let us remember 
that to create anything, to give life to anything, even an idea, one must 
he prepared to lay down one’s life—he that loseth his life, gaineth it 
The artist unites in his person father and mother, the hither’s brain and 
joy in creation, the mother’s heart and pain in bringing to the birth. 
Professor Jowett wished it is thought to include in the Bible the follow¬ 
ing passage ascribed to our Lord by the two Clements: “ The Lord 
being asked when hiB kingdom should come, said: ‘ When two shall he 
one and tliat which is without os that which is within and the male and 
the female neither male nor female. ’ ” Such a miracle takes place eveiy 
time a perfect work of art comes to the birth in any artist’s hands. 
I/ivo is a madness, hut he who has no touch of this madness in his 
nature and comes to the door thinking that he will get into the holy 
of holies by the help of Art or magic, he and his poetry and painting 
are not admitted. 

44 Les gens passionnees ne font pas fortune, mais les gens pasrionnfcs 
sont aussi dispenses de rcussir, le sucoes est Beulement pour les habiles 
une condition obligfo.” If you have done your best, and for this reason, 
that reason, or unother, can do no more, then only say to yonnelf, 
“ Those also servo who stand and wait.” The experience you have 
got will have won for your soul a divine release from the yoke of cus¬ 
tom and convention. If you have only (tired enough you will, like 
Imogen, he senseless^f wrath that you may liave met in conoeiving or 
executing your ^igh purposes 44 a touch more rare subdues all pangs 
or fears.” Those that have been afraid to hazard all and to lose all 
here, those 

“ See not God, I know. 

Nor all that chivalry of hie. 

The soldier-saints, who row on row. 

Burn upwards, each to their point of bliss.** 

Mildrkd Drag*. 
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OUR NAVAL RESERVES. 

Many causes have tended of late to bring into prominence the gnat 
question of the navy, and the public mind has been thoroughly roused 
to the vital necessity of putting our first line of defenoe into order. 
Hie Government, I am glad to say, are fully alive to their duties and 
responsibilities in this respect, and undoubtedly the nation is with 
them to a man on the need far a large increase in the naval vote for 
this purpose. So far so good. But in the various speeches that have 
been made; in the discussions that have taken plooe all over the 
oountry, and in the many letters that have been written on the subject, 
there is one matter that seems by universal consent to have been 
passed over with little or no attention, and that is the organization of 
■a proper, bond fide, Naval Reserve. There is no denying the fact that 
we can build vessels more rapidly, and at a less cost, than other 
Powers, which in itself is satisfactory. Nevertheless I cannot help 
feeling that too much stress is laid on this point, and that the periodical 
publication of numerical statistics, showing the relativo position of 
our navy, ship for ship and gun for gun, as compared with other 
navies or combinations of navies that may be brought against us, is, 
to a certain extent, misleading. Month after month we read of the 
launching of a new battleship or cruiser, and hear of others being laid 
down, and we flatter ourselves accordingly that we are doing very well. 
But what is not published is the number of men—and by men I moan 
trained men—that we have at our disposal to man these vessels. That 
is the difficulty that has to he overcome, and the sooner the question 
is faced boldly and without hesitation the better. 

At the present time England is passing through a time of trouble 
and uncertainty. No one from day to day can say what is going to 
happen; and what is worn, the clouds in the horizon ore not confined 
to any particular spot, but are continually rising on every side and 
compelling us to keep our fleet comparatively scattered. 

It is easy to suggest (as has been done) the naH of the Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet and a concentration in English waters. But who can 
predict what might happen on the far side of Gibraltar and Malta 
were this idea carried out!' No; as matters are, we are bound ts 
maintain a sufficient number of vessels in all ports of the globe wherein 
the supremacy of the sea is, to us, of vital importance. Situated as 
we are, with our vast colonial possessions and the numerous States and' 
Provinces dependent on our protection, we hare, more than any other 
existing foreign Power, a greater responsibility thrust upon us. And 
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cur very existence depends on maintaining them intact end free Cram 
invasion or aggression. This naturally entails a large force'of men to 
commission the actual ships afloat even in time of peace, and is 
a constant strain on the ordinary resources qpf the Admiralty and 
naval depdts. I think it will be generally admitted that the navy 
proper is some thousands under its strength, and that to fully com¬ 
mission any fresh fleet or squadron, would tax our resources to the 
uttermost. I do not say that it oould not be done, because we have 
seen (ride the Special Service Squadron) that in the event of imme¬ 
diate necessity or sudden emergency, we are able to turn out a 
thoroughly efficient squadron in about the shortest time on record. 
But I do say that after that, if any further reinforcement was 
required, we should find ourselves with hut a very slender reserve to 
fall back upon. 

Assuming that we could man a certain number of ships without 
calling on the first reserve, which is very doubtful, what have we got 
left wherewith to fill up the gaps or casualties caused by a naval 
action Y Merely the coastguard —a fine and fairly efficient, though 
small body of men—whose places would have to be filled immediately 
by the second reserve, composed for the most part of the fishing com¬ 
munity. The naval action of to-day is, or will be, a vastly different 
affair from that of the past No expert can say what the effect on 
either side may be, or what the slaughter may amount to. Heavy 
metal and torpedoes may or may not do their work. If they do, the 
sinking of one of the battle-ships will mean the loss of close on a 
thousand men, and should such a calamity happen to one of our 
vessels at the outset, the result might be grave beyond conception. 
In former times, in the days of “ England’s wooden walls,” which we 
are so fond of talking about, matters were totally different. Ships 
were sent to sea manned by the aid of the press-gang; and the yokel 
who was plodding behind the plough tail on the Monday, found him¬ 
self on the Wednesday bound down Channel as a British sailor. 
Deadly ill, no doubt, but, aided and assisted by the rattan of the boat¬ 
swain's mates, compelled to haul on the braces and to do the ordinary 
work on deck. By the time his vessel had crossed the Bay or reached 
the station to which^lie was bound, the ex-ploaghbov was a seaman, 
and could go a\M with the best. And so it was with every man who 
was pressed, no mutter what his former station in life might have 
been. Once they fell into the bands of the press-gang they were 
%ound, sooner or later, to become sailors, and good sailors, too. Shirk¬ 
ing was of no avail, and malingering was almost a dead letter. They 
soon reoognisod that for their own personal comfort it was better far 
them to learn their business quickly, and that the lew time they took 
to acquire their new trade, the lew they had to fear from the well- 
directed canes of the boatswain and his mates. All that has now 
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totally changed. Even if the press-gang were again to come into 
vogue, the pressed men would be utterly, hopelessly useless. There 
would be nothing for them to do; no halliards or braces to tail on to, 
and no guns to fight (The blue-jacket of to-day must be a trained 
expert—to a certain extent a trained mechanic—and the neoessary 
instruction cannot possibly be imparted to him in a short time. A 
year, and possibly two or more, would be required to make him 
thoroughly efficient and fit him for his position, and even then he 
would have to show intelligence and appreciation. The modern battle¬ 
ship or cruiser is one mass of machinery and appliances, driven by 
steam, electricity, and hydraulics, and containing water-tight com¬ 
partments, collision mats, torpedoes and torpedo netting. All the 
powers of science have been brought to bear on the various engines 
and labour-saving contrivances of every description, and a novice 
going on board one of our modem type of ironclads is at once be¬ 
wildered and completely dozed. Therefore it is absolutely neoessary 
and essential that the complement of our fighting vessels should be 
made up of thoroughly trained and efficient men. 

This brings us at onoe to the grave question of our Naval Reserves 
—the reserves from which we shall have to fill up the places of those 
who may he killed or wounded in action. As I have said, the coast¬ 
guards form our first reserve, and from haring served on board an 
ironclad they are more or less conversant with the intricacies of the 
modern type of vessel. Besides which, the periodical cruises with the 
training squadron bring their knowledge practically up to date, and 
prevent them forgetting that which they have already acquired. But 
as I have also said, they are comparatively a small body, and should 
any grave disaster occur to our fleet, which Heaven forefend, we have, 
after them, firaetically nothing to fall l jack upon. Doubtless, we 
might, in time of war. obtain a limited number of men who had 
served afloat, but they would be scarcely worth reckoning numerically, 
and at the best would be entirely out of hand and behind the Age. 
So they can lianlly be taken into consideration os a factor, or, ]ierba]*s, 
I had better say, as a reserve. The second reserve, comjHxmd of 
fishermen, yachtsmen, and nienantilc marine il am not alluding to 
officers i, arc. at present, of no value at all. Kj^ellent men and good 
sailors though they may be, they have never hail any opportunity oI 
obtaining the necessary practical experience, knowledge, or training 
required to fit them for service on a fighting vessel of to-day; and ti> 
all intents and purposes, beyond performing the duties of the coast¬ 
guard, they might as well be non-existent. It is almost incredible, 
but nevertheless u fact, that, up to u veiy recent date, the few drills 
they had annually to undergo in gunnery were carried out in a drill- 
shed, with, in many instances, an old eighteen-pounder HowiUer, or 
possibly a sixty-eight-pmnder muscle-loader; but never by any chance 
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with a modem type o! weapon, either quick-firer or b% gun. The 
fatal oune of “a penny wise and pound foolish ” economy, which has 
been our bane from time immemorial, stepped in and prevented 
further developments, and, notwithstanding fspeated remonstrances 
and recommendations, decided that the safety of the nation must be 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the Budget. How shortsighted this 
polioy has been is now patent to anyone who studies the subject for a 
moment, for it can he seen at once that even the small grant of money 
set aside for the Naval Reserve has been wasted, and that the men 
have hod absolutely no instruction that could possibly he of any 
value, either to themselves or the country. The result of this is 
obvious. As soon as the coastguard, os a reserve, is exhausted by 
being drafted into what I will term the fighting line, we are brought 
to a deadlock until wc can sufficiently train men to take their place. 
And, as 1 have endeavoured to ]>oiut out, this is not to be done in a 
<luy, a week, or a year. It is no use burying our heads in the sand 
or blinding ourselves to stem facts. The position has to be faced and 
something done at once. The soouer it is taken in hand the better 
for the country, as, to use a lawyer’s expression, “ time is the essence 
of the contract.” Happily for us all, the epoch of false security has 
passed away, and the nation fully recognises the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion. so that the Government will have no fear of opposition to any 
\ote they inuy ask for naval puqxises. Never, jierhaps, in the 
previous history of England has there been such an opportunity for 
thoroughly reorganising our navy as now occurs, or such a general, 1 
limy sav a united, consensus of opinion throughout the length and 
breadth of the country that it must Ik* done. But I unhesitatingly 
assert tliat unless due consideration is given to the question of forming 
adequate and trained reserves, ready at any time to take their stations 
in our fighting ship, very little will be accomplished. To build 
\essels is no doubt necessary and good, hut to build them pour blaguer 
without luiving sufficient men to commission them would be folly 
almost amounting to a crime. 

in forming n pn>jK»r and efficient Naval Reserve there ore three 
matters to consider, all of primary importance. The first is the time 
required to train thejnon for their duties, and by that I mean the 
quickest and linft effective method of achieving the desired result 

The second is the formulating a scheme, which, while it gives 
us the desideratum, does Dot press too hardly on the men themselves, 
•or interfere too much with their work and occupation os sailors 
employed in our mercantile marine. 

The third and jxxrhaps the least important is the cost to the 
country. I say the least important, because I hold that every shilling 
properly laid out to the end in view, is money well spent, no matter 
what the total may amount to. We have, in calculating the cost, to 
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tske into consideration both sides of the ledger, and to think what it 
would mean to England if by any chance she lost the command of 
the sea for want of men to man her ships. It would mean neither 
mote nor less than complete ruin, to our industries, our commerce, 
and above all to our prestige. No money spent in the future, how¬ 
ever lavish the expenditure might be, could repair such a calamity. 
For it is not likely that if once any Foreign Power or Powers 
managed to reduce England to a secondary position, they would allow 
her to come to the front again bo long as they could by any means 
prevent it 

Let us take the matters seriatim: First, the time. As I have 
said before, it would require two to three years’ training (unless ex¬ 
ceptional ability was displayed) before a man could be passed in 
gunnery and qualified fit for service afloat Now no doubt the most 
expeditious method of obtaining a number of trained Reserves would 
be to shorten the term of service in the navy ar fighting line, and to 
retire men from thence into the Reserve—a system adopted in foreign 
navies. But I must discard that at once ns impracticable, and calcu¬ 
lated to seriously detract from the efficacy and efficiency of the service. 
Another method would be to increase the Royal Marine Artillery by 
double, or, if necessary, make gunnery—and advanced gunnery—port 
of the education of the Royal Marines as a body. That is, in other 
words, to place the Royal or “ Red Marines *' on a par, so far as drill 
and training in gunnery went, with die Royal Marine Artillery or 
44 Blue Marines.” It must be borne in mind that it is not necessary 
for the blue jacket of the present day to be so much a sailor, in the old 
acceptation of the term, as a seaman gunner. Therefore Uiere is no 
valid reason, that I can see, why the Marines should not be able to fight 
the guns, and with certain exceptions, of course, do the work on board, 
just as well as the men of the Royal Navy. I quite admit Uiat there 
are difficulties, and grave difficulties, in the way of making this change, 
and it is a moot point whether it would work well, so I merely throw 
it out as a suggestion and poss on to the second matter, which, after 
all, I confess, in my opinion is the best, though jiossibly not the m<jst 
rapid, method of procedure. 

To continue, the second matter is the formuWing of a scheme for 
bringing into play the resources of the Mercantile knrine and Fisher¬ 
men, with the least possible interference and hardship to either men or 
owners. Indeed, one of the difficulties that faces one is the question 
of ship-owners, and big steamship companies, refusing to allow theif 
men to attend for sufficient training, or, possibly refusing to sign on 
men who belonged to the ILN.lt. on the grounds that they might be 
required at an inconvenient moment From a commercial point of 
view, no doubt they are right; though the less said about patriotism 
the better. Still 1 think it is perfectly possible to devise a plan that 
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in a great measure will obviate this objection. In the first place, the 
present retaining fee for the Naval Reserve is too small and most be 
increased; the training must be earned oat in a systematic way, and 
raised from twenty-eight days annual (trillion shore, to a certain 
number of drills ashore, and at least one month annually afloat, •>., 
on board an ironclad. The drills themselves ashore need not be con¬ 
tinuous, but so many must be put in every year. During the month 
the men have on board ship, they would receive full pay according to 
their rating, and I would encourage the Reserve men in everyway by 
giving them rating according as they showed application and profici¬ 
ency. The drills ashore of course would not he paid for. On forming 
the Naval Reserve, I would give every man a bonus of £5, and a 
retaining fee of £5 or £6 a year, until he had passed in gunnery 
and was duly qualified, when he would come on to the full scale 
retaining fee of £10 to £12 annually. Unless the stipulated number 
of drills, together with the month afloat, were put in, the retaining 
fee should be withheld—except under special circumstances. Above 
all, the men on joining must be mode distinctly to understand that 
they are liable to be called up in case of emergency, whenever and 
wherever their services may bo required; not at their option (as 
occurred two years ago), but at the orders of the Admiralty. Further, 
in the rase of young and qualified men wishing to join the navy 
proper, or, as I have called it, the fighting line, I would encourage 
them to do so in every way; though, of course, in the event of their 
doing so the retaining fee would no longer be paid. 

Thus we have, in the first year, a reserved man receiving a bonus 
of £5 and a retaining fee of £5 or £6, besides a month's pay. The 
second and subsequent year, or until be was qualified, he would re¬ 
ceive only the £5 or £6 retaining fee and the month’s pay. But as 
soon as he was passed qualified, he would receive the full retainer of 
£10 or £12 a year and a month’s full pay according to rating. In 
the e\ent of war and his services being required,either in the fighting 
line or coastguard, the reserve man would of course come on full pay 
according to rating, and the retaining fee would cease so long as he 
was employed. In case of death or disablement while serving, he would 
he, so far as pension pod provision for widows and children, on the same 
footing as the Royal Navy, length of service excepted. One thing, 
however, must he a nine qud non, and that is, the establishment of proper 
instructors and proper weapons wherewith to drill the men. There 
# must he no such thing as obsolete eighteen-pounders and sixty-eight- 
pounder muzzle-loaders, hut all drills should he M up to date,” and 
carried out with the actual weapons now in use, whether quick filers 
or big guns; or, if that was considered too expensive, with working 
models of the same (I am alluding to drills ashore only, as naturally 
when Jthe men were afloat, either in the training squadron or in 
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naaet uuiiiiiop vessels, they would be instructed with the guns mounted 
onboard). 

The sole difficulty in carrying out this scheme lies in the opposi¬ 
tion, or possible opposition, of the steamship companies and ship¬ 
owners to the cur month's training afloat, which, by the way, is in my 
opinion barely sufficient But surely some modus tirendi can be found 
to get over thief There are times and seasons when vessels are laid 
up in ordinary, or waiting their turn, and by a little arrangement by 
a very small amount of give-and-take on either side, some compromise 
can be arrived at whereby the Naval Reserve men employed might 
he enabled to complete their necessary quantum of annual training. 
In dealing with this matter both the steamship conqi&nies and ship¬ 
owners must remember what the effect of a disastrous war would he 
to themselves; and 1 fancy, with that thought in their minds, coupled 
with a modicum of patriotic feeling, that tilings might lie easily and 
satisfactorily arranged. I am convinced, from |»ersonal ex|ierience, 
that the men themselves would only be too glad to join if the matter 
was properly put before them. And one unanswerable urgument 
that I would bring to bear on both employers and employed in the 
mercantile marine would be that, in the event of a war, three-fourths 
of our shi]is would be laid up, and most of the trade and freight would 
be, perforce, carried in foreign bottoms. Consequently, the occugxitioii 
of both classes—owners and men—would lie, for the time Iwing, gone, 
which, in the case of the latter, unless they were Naval llesen e nieu, 
would mean starvation. The fishermen and yachtsmen round our 
coasts would be equally ready to enter if they recognised that the 
organization of the force was about to lie tarried out in a systematic 
way. They would not only take a pride in their work, a pride 
in being affiliated to the navy, and a pride in feeling that in time 
of need they would be of use to their country, but the retaining 
fee would be looked on by them os a nest-egg by no means to be 
despised. 

Hie third matter under consideration is the probable cost to the 
country'. This, of course, must in a great measure deficnd on the 
number of reserve men it was ]irr>jiosed to enrol Under the system 
I have promised, for a force of ten thousand men the initial exjiense 
would be the bonus of £5 per man, making a total Sr 1*50,000. For 
the next two years there would Is* the reduced retaining fee of £5 or 
£6, which gne us either £50,000 or £00,000 mom, while in the third 
year, when the men were qualified, provisions would hate to be modi* 
mr the full retainer of £10 or £12, which would mean £100,000 or 
£120,000. Added to this, there is the oust of drill instructors, estab¬ 
lishment of debits, guns or models, and one month's full pay, with 
the expenses entailed by the annual training of the men afloat. Thus 
we have for ten thousand men,_ 
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Pint initial coat, which is a constant « * % ^ SfiO^QO 

(£30,006. 

Pint and second nan' Botainine Fee • • . ( or 

( £80,000 
(£100,000 

Third year, when qualified, Betaining Fee • a , » , ] or 

(£ 120,000 

Add cost of training afloat and at Depdte, Guns, dec., dec. Say £70,000 

Staff and Clerical Departments, almost impossible to estimate, 

but say.. • • • 1 £10,000 

On this basis, which I admit is a somewhat rough calculation, the 
oost to the country would be about £200,000, more or less, to establish 
and maiutain a force of ten thousand men, who would be available in 
three years to take their places in the fighting line if called upon, and 
ready to go anywhere, or do anything that was required of them, 
whether cm board ship or in defence of our coaling-stations (an im¬ 
portant subject, by the way, but scarcely within the scope of this 
article). 

For nu efficient force of this size, assuming my estimates to he some¬ 
where near the mark, it cannot be said that the cost is an excessive 
one; and. looking at the per contra side of the ledger, it is a mere 
nothing. That the men can be obtained 1 know. All that is required 
is for the Admiralty to formulate a definite working scheme. Now is 
the time*, when public spirit is roused to a pitch. There must be no 
delay and no hesitation if any good work in this respect is to be done. 
Every hour is of importance, for the sooner the proper training of the 
men is begun the sooner shall wc have a reserve at our disposal, uhich 
at present, as 1 have endeavoured to point out, wc ha\e not. 

Since commencing this article I have heard of a proposal which 
emanates from Dorsetshire, and is now under the consideration of My 
Tjonls Commissioners, viz., to establish round our coasts companies of 
Volunteer Marine Artillery, and a large body of men have already 
signified their willingness to enrol themselves for sendee when qualified, 
either at home or abroad, afloat or ashore, should war break out and they 
were (idled upon. 1 have no doubt that this corps, which is totally 
different to the obi Naval Artillery Volunteers, disbanded some time 
luck, would he found, as nu auxiliary force, of great sendee, as they 
would form, at little* ^r no expense, a third reserve to fall back upon 
if matters e\cr <®me to so tight a pinch, which I devoutly pray may 
never Is* the case. Hriotty, then, to sum up. I have endeavoured to 
allow, first, that at the present moment we have no organized Reserve 
> to fall hack 011 after the coastguards luul been taken, and that it is a 
mistaken policy to use the Naval Vote for shipbuilding purposes only, 
without having sufficient men to man them, with a sufficient number 
also behind from which to fill up the gaps and casualties inevitable in 
time of war. Secondly, 1 have pointed out that in funning a Reserve 
between two and three years are required to train men sufficiently 
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far them fobeof any use in "a battle-ship, and that,’therefore, no time 
should be lost in taking the matter in hand. And, thirdly, I have, to 
the best of my ability, formulated what I consider the most effective 
method to pursue kl as to obtain the greatest value for the money 
expended. The quemion of augmenting the Marines, or making the 
whole corps equal in regard to gunnery, is a suggestion well worthy 
of consideration, and* would in no way interfere with any Reserve 
formed from the mercantile marine and fishermen. It would, as I 
‘have stated, be the most rapid method of obtaining an immediate 
result; and if the difficulties in the way can be overcome I should 
advocate it strongly. As will be noticed, I have discarded at once the 
idea of shortening the Service and retiring men into the Heserves as 
bring the worst thing that could happen to the navy. But I have 
pinned my frith on the formation of a Royal Naval Reserve drawn 
from the mercantile manne, fishermen, ft hoc genus onnir, and organised 
on the lines I have indicated. On that scheme I take my stand, and 
it will require a very strong argument indeed to shake my frith. 
Whatever the Government, however, may see fit to do, and whichever 
course they incline to adopt, I once more urge the necessity of prompt 
and immediate action. All delay will he fatal. If ever there was a 
oase of 44 Bit M qut eitodat” it is here exemplified; and, in conclusion, 
I would have them remember one more old Ij&tin proverb, the truth 
of which has been shown, and come down to us through ages past, 
via., fteque enim quiet gentium tine arm it, ueque arwa Kim* stijtendiit , 
neque ttipendia tine tribytit. 


A. G. Bagot. 



THE INCREASE OP IN&AjfITY. 

Maxt things combined to attract attention daring the fret half 
of the present century to the all-important sociological problem of 
the insane. Grave abuses were of frequent occurrence, especially 
in private or proprietary asylums kept for profit, while, as regards 
public asylums, it became evident, from the annual returns and the 
reiterated calls for more asylum accommodation, that insanity was 
advancing with rapid strides. The dark cloud, at first no bigger than 
a man s hand, was spreading out Eventually, in 1859 a Select 
Committee was appointed with a mandate to inquire into the then 
existing condition of the insane, their numbers and treatment, and 
other mattera relating to them. 

The first witness called upon was the Chairman of the Commis¬ 
sioners in Lunacy, the lute Earl of Shaftesbury, who filled the posi¬ 
tion for forty-five yean, and whose knowledge and experience were 
therefore unique. lie underwent examination by the Select Com¬ 
mittee for several days, in the course of which he made many most 
im|M)rtant statements, not the least important being his avowal that 
tk the increase of lunacy is certainly unquestionable” (question 51). 
The groat imiortance of this testimony is best realised by remem¬ 
bering that the registered lunatics in England and Wales have since 
increased from 85,982, the then figures, to 92,067, at which they 
now stand. Lord Sliaftesbury observed, 44 That if the people oould 
ho brought even to moderate habits—I do not mean (he said) teetotal 
habits, but temperate habits—the result would be that at least one 
half of the cases of lunacy that afflict and distress mankind would 
be altogether got rid of, and an enormous proportion of our Lunatio 
Asylums might bo shut up or converted to much more happy pur¬ 
poses.” An opinion, he went on to say, concurred in by ill the 
conductors of lunatic asylums consulted by him in England and in 
America. 

It is dear Lord Shaftesbury then held that insanity, mostly begotten 
of vice, intemperate, and loathsome depravity, and hereditarily trans¬ 
mitted to posterity, was advancing, but he also had in mind the 
possibility of arresting that advance. 

• A member of the Committee, Mr. Monokton Mikes, father of the 
present Lord Houghton, put, with reference to Lord Shaftesbury’s 
remarks, the searching question whether there might not he physio¬ 
logical reasons which connect the effect of intemperanoe with a pre¬ 
vious disposition to insanity , 44 so that the insanity may be rather the 
oonsequenoe of the combined effects of a depraved appetite and a 
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natural predisposition, and not of the depraved appetite alone P ” The 
answer was, “ I think that it is that (intemperanoe) which causes the 
predisposition to issue in positive insanity ” (question 52). 

Long ago the fact of alcoholic brain-poisoning was well recognised. 
Morel, Moreau and others had given it the weight of their authority, 
and shown from their researches how intemperance and heredity act 
and re-act upon each other; how, in the habitual intoxication of the 
parents the insane taint is so often originated, and that the degenera¬ 
tion of the species is more frequent in countries where fathers and 
mothers are addicted to habits of intemperanoe. 

The Committee, who were admitted^ dealing with the most dreadful 
of all human maladies, sat for several weeks, a great amount of 
evidence was laid before them by the most competent witnesses who 
could be found, and they arrived unanimously at the conclusion that 
not only was the number of lunatics then very large, but that insanity 
was still on the increase. It must be kept ulways in mind that this 
was thirty-five years ago. 

Now let us look where we stand at the present time. According to 
the Parliamentary Report just issued by the English Lunacy Commh- 
sionen, the registered insane, on 1st January, 1899, had reached the 
enormous total of 92,067, wiiile the public asylums increased from 41 
to 67, with eight additional ones on the stocks. 

It is my purpose in the course of this article to demonstrate why 
Lord Shaftesbury's expectations have not been realis'd; why, so far 
from any lunatic asylums being closed or turned to happier uses, it bus 
been found necessaiy to nearly double their numbers and more tliuii 
double their capacity. I propose to show how, concurrently with the 
expansion of the national drink bill aud the consequent moral degra¬ 
dation of the people, insanity* has been spreading year by year, and 
that the end is not yet. 

Every statutory report the Lunacy Commissioners have issued, from 
first to last, is a record of increase, and contains within itself ample 
evidence of the spread of the malady. The increase of numbers and 
accommodation, are duly and annually molded; their last issue 
(48th Report, pp. 16 to 19) contains a tabular statement, showing the 
rate of increase from decade to decade. It sqjs out, in 1859, with a 
gross total of 96,762, and ends, in 1899, as just sk-tod, with 92,067. 
The annual increase ranges from 452 to 2,245, the last being, as the 
Commissioners state, the largest annual increase in the number of 
officially known lunatics they have hod yet to morel; nevertheless, lfv 
some profess of reasoning, not quite tieur to ordinury understandings, 
they continue to assert that the increase is not an increase at all, in 
the true sense of the word, hut only an 44 accumulation” of numbers 
from various cilum*. 

Public attention lias been directed to the subject by the writer 
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frequently during the last twenty yean. 1 The assertion has been 
repeatedly made, the fact has been proved to demonstration, that 
o very decade for the last forty yean has added, on the average, an 
increment of over 20,000, in the three kingdyns, to the previously 
existing numbers of the insane. That fact has never been contro¬ 
verted, for the simple reason that it cannot be denied; yet the theory 
of “apparent increase” is relied upon for the hundredth time to 
account for it. The family resemblance each annual report beam 
to its predecessor is singularly striking. Year after year a similar 
tale is told; paragraph after paragraph, each having the same 
trend, is repeated with wearisome reiteration, accompanied by the 
same comforting assurance os to the unreality of the increase. It is 
impossible to understand the infatuation which leads the Commis¬ 
sioners to a conclusion so crude and so much at variance with the 
statistical records to be found in their own reports. The following, 
from a report issued by them many years ago, is given as an illustra¬ 
tion of the line of argument by which they endeavour to establish 
their theory. 

'* Notwithstanding the effect of the Parliamentary subvention, which began 
in 1874, of four shilling* a week for ]iau]ierH maintained in asylums, and the 
encouragement thus given to bring into asylums patients previously main¬ 
tained in workhouses, and ns out-door paupers, it will be seen that there has 
not been since 1873 any liiatcriul increase in the ratio of fresh admissions to 
the populutiou. Another year's experience thus tends to show that the in¬ 
creased number of insane under treatment is due rather to the accumulation 
of puuper patients in asylum*, than to an actual production of fresh insanity 
dispmiiortionate to the yearly increase of population.” 

Ijct it be noted, this was the explanation offered in 1881 by the 
Commissioners, the insane being then, in round numbers, 74,000. 
The morbid desire shown in their annual Reports to minimise or 
explaiu away every increase, or, as they like the phrase better, 
*• apfiarent increase,” has been on several occasions elsewhere dealt 
with. Long extracts are out of place in these pages, but the Commis¬ 
sioners method of accounting, in the Report now under review, for 
wliat they declare is the largest increase they have hod yet to record 
is so peculiar, indeed it may be said Delphian, it is impossible to resist 
the temptation td^udfe the paragraph. They say:— 

“ In considering thn increase of the past year of known pauper lunatics in 
the whole of England and Wales, regard must Ito bad to two factors, namely, 
the death rate and the recovery rate, in county and borough asylums especially. 


(1) Bee PtvemliHfM of Statistical and Social Inquiry Society, Ireland, April, 1874, 
Fortviobtly Rxyibw, April, 1884. January, 1883. iVoea wflif of International 
Congress of Charities, Ac., Sect. IV., on Urn Commitment, Detention, Cue, and 
Treatment of the Insane, Chicago, June, 1893. Amtrit** Journal of /meaty, Vol. 50, 
No. 9, October, 1893. Weotmitutfr Jtrrinr, August. 1894. Jrfne, October, 1884. 
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CMWatffflbsstvss to ftes* we observe that in 1889 tin font* ft*was 11th 
Hi! mm as in the previous year r *od 0*1 Unrm than the avenge el thofv* 
ptwvicms yean. The recovery rate wm 87*3 per cent. of the number of adnis- 
rfom f Tifaawg f transfers end ro-oeriaficstions, and this waa 1*7 per cent lower 
ftn the correepo nd ingjate lor 1891, and' 9 per cent. lower than the average 
rate lor the five yean 1&8-1892." 

Lest this explanation might not of itself be sufficiently dear to 
the discerning mind of the public, reoourse is had to hypothesis in 
the following way:— 

“If the recovery rate had been the wane in 1893 as in 1892, 200 more 
patients would have been discharged; if it bed been equal to tho average of the 
above five yean, the number dischaiged would have been 304 greater. Tho 
difference of 0*1 per cent, in the death rate for 1893 from the average rate for 
the same five yean, represents 59 fewer deaths than would ha\e occurred had 
the rates been the same; the result of tho operation of tho two factors being an 
addition of some 360 to the ordinary annual accumulation of patients in the 
asylums. It is, however, proper to mention that tho recover}* rate of pauper 
patients in licensed houses in 1893 was considerably higher than tho average 
corresponding rate in the previous five yean, and thus the total addition to tho 
number of pauper lunatics in 1893 was leasenod.” 

There has been, according to their own showing, a progressive 
annual increase, averaging 1,300 for a long series of years, culminat¬ 
ing in an increase of 1,794 in 1892, and 2.243 in 1893, or, in the 
two last yean reported upon, 4,219, the highest rate of increase yet 
readied. With such facts to go upon, do the Commissioners ex]>ect 
the public will be satisfied with such Lilliputian logic as tho fore¬ 
going? It may do very well for the pages of a blue-book which 
few read, fewer still understand, and the coutents of winch very few 
take the trouble to fathom. They seem to be convinced by their own 
arguments that, as they have been all along contending, the increase 
is only “ apparent,” and that therefore no more can be said upon tho 
subject, hut a great deal more can and must Ixj said upon it. Tho 
annual increment has become so bulky, it cannot any longer bo con¬ 
cealed from the public eye; no fine-drawn conclusions as to the 
possibilities of increase being governed by two such factors os tho 
death rate and the recovery rate can be tolerated. A thorough 
understanding must bo come to if society is to be protected. Puinful 
as the subject is, it must he dragged out into Hfe light in all its 
hideous deformity. Concealment is a crime. Numerous references 
can be given where the concealment of insanity in individuals has 
led to most disastrous results. Patient* are daily discharged from 
asylums as rvcoiered; their terrible secret has been kept; they many, 
and the disease is jieqjetuttted. If concealment in single esses is au 
offence against society, what is to he said with regard to the multi¬ 
tude 1* A large annual increase is going on before our eyes; call it 
41 apparent increase,” “ accumulation,” “ augmentation,” or any other 
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It may be as well to state here, incidentally, that the number of 
suicides registered in England from 1886 to 1891 was 13,654, Scot¬ 
land, 1,380, Ireland, 679; total for the six yean, 15,713, being at the 
rate for the three kingdoms of 2,619 annually. But these figures by 
no means represent the aggregate loss of life. In many oases two, 
three, or more sane persons fall victims to the homicidal mania before 
the lunatic takes his or her own life. Sometimes a whole family is 
struck down by father or mother, sister or brother, sometimes by a 
stranger. Not a day passes without accounts of murder and suicide 
appearing in the press. And it should be observed such lunacy cases 
ore not enumerated in tho official returns of the Commissioners, and 
consequently do not go to swell the total of the insane. 

The three official reports last put before the public not only indi¬ 
cate but prove incontestably the progressive and sustained develop¬ 
ment of the dread disease. Here are the iptitsinui rr rha. 

The last English Report (May, 1894) says:— 

“ There wen*, oil first of Junusry last, 92,067 lunatics, idiots, and persons of 
unsound mind recorded in tlio various returns, statutory and other, obtained 
by us in tho usual manner. This number is 2,245 in excess of tho corre¬ 
sponding number on 1st of January, 1893, and shows the largest annual 
increase in tho number of officially known lunatics we have had yet to record. 
. . • This largo increase calls the more for some special consideration because 
it follows an inmw^of 10974 in tho preceding year, that being far above the 
averago for the tcii years 1882 to 1892, which was only 1,300. . . . But the 
predominant feature of tho figures is tho groat increase shown for the County of 
London, its pauper lunatics numbering, on 1st January, 800 more than they did 
fugear previously, whilo its average increase for the ten years 1883 to 1893 was 
but 308." (48th Report, pp. 1, 2, 3.) 

The last Irish Report (July, 1894) says 

“ The rapidly increasing number of the insane in Ireland sooting accommo¬ 
dation in district asylums, has rendered the provisions originally made for their 
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om tad treatment utterly inadequate. Contrasting the number of ad mire ian ft 
in the yean 1863 and 1893, we find that in the former 1,420 were admitted to 
th ^ institute "*, while 3,207 patients were received during the latter year. On 
the 31st December, 1863, the Irish district asylums contained 4,672 patients; 
whereas, at the end of December last 17,276 remained in those institutions. At 
the present time every district asylum, with the exception of Cork (recently 
enlarg ed), is full to overflowing, and in every district throughout Ireland, with 
this rare exception, additional accommodation is being provided, or is in con¬ 
templation, either by adding to the existing buildings, or by erecting new 
institutions.'* (43rd Report, p. 13.) 

The last Scotch Report (February, 1894) says:— 

“From 1st January, 1838, when we entered on our functions, to 1st Janu¬ 
ary, 1894, the total number of lunatics officially known to the Board and on 
their register has increased from 3.824 to 13,300.** 

Having given the distribution in a table of figures they proceed,— 

“ These figures show that of the increase of 8,063. which has token place in 
the population of public establishments, 387 may be due to a decrease of jiaticnts 
in private asylums. Deducting these, we have had since 1H3H a net increase of 
7.476 in the number of lunatics under the jurisdiction of the Board, or 128 per 
cent. The increase of the population during the same period has lwcn only 36 
per cent. The proportion of all jumper lunatics per luO.oOO of population shows 
an almost steady increase since 1*58, and at the beginning of tbis year attained 
the highest figure of 270 os against the next highest, 267, which was attained 
last year. Our views, os to the significance of thin increase, are stated in our 
34th Bejiort.** (36th Report, pp. lx, lxi. lxii.) 

In point of fact, from beginning to end, them* reports bristle with 
the word increase, accompanied bv the strange assurance that the 
increase is unreal, and the still more extraordinary admission that 
even* effort to proride additional accommodation cannot keep pace 
with the accumulating numbers of the* insane. If this is not fossil- 
lized officialism, what is it Y 

The former Chairman of the English Board, Lord Shaftesbury, 
declared lunacy to be “ unquestionably on the increase ” thirty-five 
years ago; it has gone on increasing annually ever since. The num- 
)#»!* have trebled themselves in two generations, and why Y Because 
the main spring lies in heredity! Blood will Jell. The natural law 
affecting the propagation of sjieeieH prevails. Jl 

Independent authorities are at one upon the subject of increase and 
its muses in all countries, as may be gathered from the admirable 
labours of l)r. (i. A. Tucker recorded in his remarkable and exhaustive 
work entitled Lunacy in Many Land *, published in Sydney in 1887. 
Dr. Tucker, who was accredited by Sir John Robertson, Colonial 
Secretary of New South Wales, spent between three and four years 
in going the rounds of asylums all over the world, collecting informa¬ 
tion on every important topic connected with the insane ; and, haring 
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himself been for many years a conductor of asylums, h^tfas, as his 
book proves, eminently qualified for the task he undertook. 

Under the head of “ CTiief Causes of Insanity ” Dr. Tucker epito¬ 
mises as follows:— 

“ Tho chief causes of insanity are recognised by the superintendents who 
communicated with me to be heredity, intemperance, general dissipation. . . . 

“ Many other causes urc also assigned, and a variety of opinions expressed as 
to the obscurer causes of insanity, but on reference to the reports appended 
hereto the foregoing will be found to be the chief causes. Of the number, 
heredity and intemperance, or alcoholism, take the leading places." 

One eminent American authority puts heredity as contributing* 
7 o jier cent, of all cases. 1 At first sight I was inclined to regard this 
ns quite too high u pnqtortiou, but on reflecting that there are other 
hereditary diseases so closely associated with insunity as to be, as it 
were, incorporated with it, it seems probable that Doctor Folsom’s 
estimate may Ik? accurate. 

One of the greatest authorities of his time on the subject of lunacy. 
Doctor John Connolly, Resident Physician of Hanwell Asylum, 
writing so far liack as 1831), in reference to the difficulty' of establish¬ 
ing the fact of heredity, owing to the imjierfect system of registration, 
gives it us his opinion tliut *• iu all probability the hereditary cases 
arc much more numerous tliun appears by the Register.” The Resi¬ 
dent Physicians of most asylums hold similar opinions at the present 
time. 

It is a feature in tin- reports of all the authorities quoted by Doctor 
Tinker that “ heredity " is always placed first in the list of causes. 

()no rciuarkuhle exception to the rule, however, occurs. 'While there 
is a consensus of opinion from other countries, the Superintendent of 
the asylum at Punnu gives “ ]xdlagni” as not only being the chief 
mum* of insanity, but as being enormously on the increase in Italy ; 
and adds that, owing to this increase, insanity in all its forms has 
extended. 

“ Within the last few years.” he says, " owing to this cause, maniacal anil 
melancholic insanity has increased, and the nuuiliers of patients suffering from 
gcncrul punih si*, luis almost doubled. It muv lie observed thut pellagra ia a 
disoase indigcuou^rto ]Ct cnuntries, and is common amongst the peasants in 
Italy, Spuin, and the South of France. . . . Malaria is a contributory cause of' 
the disease, which is ulso • tenaciously hereditary.’" 

•ilius, even iu the exception given, the element of heredity comes iu. 

The principul lunatic asylum in Ireland has been so frequently in 
evidence of late, owing to its congested condition, the repeated en¬ 
largements it lias undergone, and the recent incursion of a mysterious 

(l) Dr. Choi. F. Folsom on Mental DUosser. 

VOL. MX. N.8. <« U 
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malady hitherto practically unknown in the British Islands, and be¬ 
lieved to be identical with the disease known in India as Beri-Beri, 
that I am tempted to use it as on impressive illustration of the spread 
of insanit y, the more^po as the medical authorities attribute the out¬ 
break, which has resulted in the death of a large number of inmates, 
to overcrowding. Its history is recorded in the statutory reports as 
follows:— 

“ In 1831 the Richmond, with an accommodation for two hundred inmates, 
was given by government to the city and county of Dublin, the counties of 
Meath. Louth, and Wicklow, as on asylum for the district, with u gross popu¬ 
lation of 810,954 human beings.” (6th Report to Parliament, p. 5.) 

By 1853 the numbers had risen to 430, more than double (7 Bept. 
p. 44). In the next ten years the extent of accommodation was 
increased to 680, concurrently with the withdrawal of the County 
Meath. The singular feature in the matter is this, that, notwith¬ 
standing a diminished area, population of the district reduced by 
258,000, and the consequent shrinkage in the source of production, 
the inmates of the Bichmond Asylum continued to increase even 
more rapidly than before, having risen by the year 1883 to 1,047, 
and in the next decade, ending in 1893, further increased to 1,498. 
The overcrowding was enormous in an establishment originally in¬ 
tended in its enlarged form for little over half that number. The 
development here recorded in a particular case has been going on in a 
similar way all over the kingdom. 

The English and Scotch Commissioners, while admitting the 
“ accumulation of numbers,” have, os already stated, alwayB tried to 
minimise and make light of it. On the other hand, the Inspectors 
of Lunatics in Ireland at one time frankly admitted the reality of the 
increase, and in very decided language. Having given the figures 
from 1880 to 1890, they said,— 

“ Such an increase of insanity, in a population so rapidly decreasing as that 
of Ireland, which f-hows a falling off of 468,674 inhabitants, or 9*1 per rent, 
since 1881, must call for the consideration of all who tube an interest in the 
country, and deserves the fullest and most careful inquiry.” (40th Report, 
1890, pp. 4, 5.) 

In the next year's Beport, they again informed us,— 

“The rapid increase of insanity in the country, in the faro of a diminishing 
population, ought, therefore, to engage the attention of all who tako an interest 
in the social and national progress of Ireland, in order to ascertain how far such 
increoso can be stayed by any means within the power of the state.” (41st 
Report, p. 4.) 

They returned to the subject again in the following year as 
follows:— 
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11 In our report of lost year we stated ‘that we were driven by the facts 
boforo us, to conclude that the large increase of lunacy has been absolute as ' 
well os relative.* Those who contend that, though the total number of insane 
under core has gradually increased, this increment is apparent only, and not 
leal, attribute it to various causes.” 

They enumerate the alleged causes, and proceed— 

“Although those causes would account for a very huge relative increase of 
insanity, still wo must adhere to our opinion that they are not sufficient to 
explain the great increase of lunacy which has token place of late years in this 
country.” 

Thus in the statutory lleports annually addressed to the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant and to the Lord Chancellor, and afterwards presented to 
Parliament, the Inspectors of Lunatics for three years in succession 
tenaciously held to the belief that the large increase of lunacy was 
not only relative, but absolute, supporting tliat opinion with con¬ 
clusive reasons. This is very satisfactory to statisticians who have 
all along held similar views. But now we come to the strangest 
feature of all in this most extraordinary debate. The Chief Secre¬ 
tory, Mr. John Morlcy, having had his attention directed to the sub¬ 
ject, asked for a special Report upon it; and having supplied them¬ 
selves with information, specially obtained from the Resident Medi¬ 
cal Superintendents of nil the asylums in Ireland, the Inspectors 
proceed to abandon their former convictions. In their special Report 
to the Chief Secretary (p. 14) they say,— 

“ The facts and statistics wo have as yet obtained, and the reports of the 
different Resident Medical Su]wrintendents throughout Ireland, do not justify 
us in positively stating, with any pretcnco to scientific accuracy, that conclusive 
proof exists that any general increase of insanity has taken place in this 
country. . . . Nevertheless, the cvcr-incrcasing pro]>ortion of the insane, and 
tho steady yearly advance in the number of first admissions, point to tho con* 
elusion that some ubsolutc increase of insanity is taking place in certain 
districts of this country.” 

Though the wording is guarded, it will be observed that the two 
parts of this statement do not fully harmonize, but even what har¬ 
mony they possess is dispelled by the following pronouncement 

“ The conclusions at which (us at present advised) we have been able to arrive 
may bo briefly summarised us follows:—That the groat increase of the insano 
li^flor care is mainly due to accumulation, and is, so far, an apparent and not a 
1 real increase.” 

This is really puerile in the face of their reiterated statements to the 
oontrary just quoted. 

The microbe of “ apparent increase ” seemed to have taken exclu¬ 
sive possession of the upper cavity of the cranium of officialism in the 
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.£nttgr Offioes of London and Edinburgh, but it has evidently 
migrated to Dublin, and appears to have found a congenial habitat 
in its new quarters. What else oould possibly bring about this 
sudden and extraardfiary change of opinion P But, say they, “ The 
facts and statistics we have as yet obtained do not justify us,” &c. 
Unless the public are misinformed, the facts and statistics were 
always obtained from the same trustworthy sources-rthe Resident 
Medical Superintendents of Asylums, who, as the annual statutory 
Beports of the Inspectors show, supply to them year by year most 
elaborate statistical information. Moreover, they publish annually 
special Beports of their own upon every matter relating to the 
asylums under their charge, and their inmates: so that, in point of 
fact, it was a mere formality on the part of the Inspectors, and quite 
supererogatory, to call for information on facts already fully in 
evidence. The position in which their wobbling places them is a 
ridiculous one; even a slight examination of the special Reports in 
question, so far from justifying a change of front, should have had a 
directly opposite effect, as is apparent from the alphabetical summary 
now given in the exact words extracted in brief from the special 
Report of the Inspectors themselves:— 

(1) Abxagii.—“ In this (listnot there* is stated to be an undoubted ineronso in 

the number of the inline under treatment, as well nsn greater tendency to 
insanity, the increase being thus shown to be* a real, and not merely an 
apparent one.” 

(2) Ballixasloe.— “ For the increase of insanity in this district there are stated 

to be many contributory causes .... heredity constitutes u lar ge and 
undoubted element in the question.” 

(a) Belfast.—“T he number of asylum inmates has risen by a steadily pro¬ 
gressive annual increase. ... To heredity is ascribed a ]>otent ‘contri¬ 
butory influence in this district.” 

(4) Carlow. “ The leading causes aligned for the increase of insanity are tho 
excessive use of alcohol and tobacco, &c.” 

(o) Castlebar.— “ No doubt is entertained tliat in this district family taint is a 
laijge factor in the production of insanity, as numerous degrees of relation¬ 
ship exist among the ]iut:cuts.” 

(G) Oloxmel.—“ In this district the average asylum ]K)pulation has risen by a 
progressive annual increase .... by far thoV^r number of the cases 
of insanity are traceable to heredity. Marriages of consanguinity aro 
here of exceptionally frequent occurrence.” 

(7) ( ori.—“ The total number of insane under treatment has increased from 
1 in j2g, in lhi3, to l in 4ui, in 1802 .... the free discharge of wdhk- , 
minded, but hinnies* patients, and the too early removal of those re¬ 
covering, 1ms tended to inen-uso considerably tlio number of insano who 
break down from heredity.” 

<8) I)ownfatbick.—“ Though the average number resident in tho asylum 
.... progressively increased, th" number of first admissions gradually 
decreased. . . . Heredity and intemjKsranco are tho chief factors.” 
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(9) Buns .— 111 Than has been a steady iaoreast in the asjhnapopd^Adiirnig 

the paet decade , . . . as regards causation the eMef baton are heredity 
and marriages of consanguinity.” 

(10) Bktoooetht.— 11 The chief explanation of the continuous inereeee . . . . 

is the accumulation resulting from the preponfenmoe each year of the 
admissions over the dischargee and deaths combined. ... In regard to 
causation .... the first {dace is given to heredity.*' 

(11) Kilkenny.—" The only point specially dwelt on as likely to have in¬ 

fluenced the number of the insane treated in the asylum, is that of 
marriages of consanguinity.*' 

(12) Killarney.— “ There has been a steady increase in the number of first 

admissions.This increase has been considerably greater during 

the ton yean ended in 1892 than during any of the previous decennial 
periods. Under the head of causation the first place is assigned to 
heredity.” 

(13) Letterkenny.—“ Both the average admission rate and the average num¬ 

ber resident in the asylum oach year have risen; also the average rate of 
Jirst admissions has been slowly, but steadily, increasing. Under the 
head of causation the first place is assigned in this district to heredity. 
. . . Tho Medical Superintendent has arrived ut the conclusion that in 
70 per cent. . . . this is tho chief predisposing cause of insanity.” 

(14) Limerick. —“In this district the increased prevalence of insanity has been 

real as well us apparent. In the causution of the disease hereditary 
influence is regurded as the principal factor.*’ 

(15) Londonderry.—“ Tho muses of the incrcuse of insanity are stated to be 

intemperance in drink, hereditury influences, intennarriuge of those with 
insauo tendencies.** 

(16) Maryborough.—“ In connection with the causation of the inciease in the 

number of the insane in this district the principal factoro referred to are 
heredity, change of dietary,” &c. 

(17) Monaghan.—“ The recorded increase in the number of tho insane is con¬ 

sidered to l>o mainly attributable to the fact that asylum treatment is now 
availed of to a far greater extent than formerly.” 

(18) Mullingar.--“T here has been an annual increase in the number of 

patients under treatment, but no material increase .... in the cases of 
first admissions." 

(19) OxAQn.—“The records .... indicate a Bteady increase in tho number of 

tho insane dumgfhe past decade .... a large percentage of the cases 
are referred to hereditary influences.” 

(20) Richmond. —“Tho actual increase in the number .... under treatment 

in this asylum during tho last ten years has been remarkable .... the 
question of horedity is discussed .... as to whether the improved 
treatment of the insane may not indirectly tend to perpetuate, or, at least, 
increase the prevalence of insanity.” 

(21) Sligo.—" As regards tho causation of insanity, it is stated that if the truth 

could bo got at heredity would be found to operate in a much larger 
number of cases than appears by the returns to be the case.” 
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(22) WAnS&roBD .— u The asylum population has undergone a considerable in¬ 
crease duringthe last decade, notwithstanding the fact that the population 
of thedistrict from which it is supplied has, within the same period, mate¬ 
rially diminished. • . • Hereditary degenerative tendencies play an im¬ 
portant part in the causation of insanity, and the marriage of near kin, 
affected by the same environments, is not without its influenco in the 
production of transmitted degeneration.” 

The limits of space preclude further extracts; more than enough 
has been said, however, to carry conviction that the magnitude of the 
increase is a terrible reality. The reason is not far to seek, with 
heredity, alcoholic brain poisoning and vice as its chief causes. 
This being so, what is happening? All the resources of modern 
civilisation are being invoked, with the result of promoting the 
propagation of the malady. Costly buildings, many of them superb 
in architectural design and pftportions, beautiful grounds and gar¬ 
dens, comfortable apartments, good and abundant food, skilful medi¬ 
cal and lay attendance; everything, in short, that generous philan¬ 
thropy can devise is devoted to the service of the insane. The 
results are terribly disappointing: no abatement of the evil can bo 
observed; on the contrary, so far from arresting the progress of the 
disease the asylums seem to be nurseries where the survival of the un- 
fittest is secured, and the seeds of a fresh crop of insanity harvested 
and garnered. 

Fifteen thousand patients are annually discharged from lun&tio 
asylums in the three kingdoms, most of them registered as cured, 
others not so certified. They go forth into the world, many of them, 
to perpetuate the species and give being to an insane progeny. 

W. J. Coil BET. 
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Any traveller with a taste for fine soenery, passing through the 
Duchy of Brunswick, cannot do better than follow the smiling valley 
of the Seine, a tributary of the Weser. Between Magdeburg and 
Holzminden, his attention will be arrested by an imposing structure 
towering above forests of oak, beech, and birch, and commanding a 
tiny village. It is the erstwhile famous Abbey of OandeTsheim, the 
resort of noble dames and of maidens impelled thereto by parental 
authority or the monastic vocation, which, in those days, peopled even 
the Theban deserts. Gandersheim belonged to the Order of the Great 
Reformer, St. Benedict, whose Buie, published in the sixth century, 
had so wide a following: “ Idleness is the enemy of the soul; hence 
the brothers must allot certain hours to manual labour, others to holy 
reading.” To the application of this double rule posterity owes both 
the reclamation of many unfilled acres and the preservation of the 
masterpieces of human thought. In 852 the Abbey was restored by 
Ludolf, Duke of Saxony, at the request of his wife Oda, who retired 
thither in her sixty-third year, and was afterwards succeeded as 
Abbess by three of her daughters. Geberga, the last wife of the bar¬ 
barous Count Bernhard of Saxony, dwelt there for many years in 
spite of her husband’s threats to drag her forth, until at length the 
fierce knight was slain in battle, and his wife thereby assured of safety 
in her retreat. 

ller successor bore the name of Hroswitha, but she is not the 
Hroswitha with whom we have to deal. She departed in the odour 
of sanctity, and legend ascribes to her a special power over the 
Deni, which had been many times proved. The name was, however, 
rendered still more illustrious some few years later by a simple sister 
of the convent, whose works shine through the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, and reveal a }>ersonality as striking as that of any 
woman in any age. 

Hroswitha was both poet and play-writer, a woman nourished on 
the works of the%reat Latin authors, and on those of the Fathers of 
the Church, os well versed in philosophy and ethics, os in her special 
gift of poetry. This woman, endowed with such singular genius, was 
tom about 930 and lived on until the veiy end of the tenth century, 
possibly until the year 1001. Nothing is known of her childhood or 
early youth, but her works suggest a knowledge of the w f orld and inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the human heart Some idea of her personal 
appearance may be obtained from a woodcut prefixed to the first 
volume of her works; it represents her in the habit of her Order 
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kneeling TJefore the old Emperor Otho 1 and offering him hear 
poems. There may he some doubts os to the exactness of the por¬ 
trait, but the features of the kneeling woman and the conception of 
the soene give a sufficiently good idea of the asoetioism which charac¬ 
terised the period in wrich Hroswitha lived. 

Having entered the Abbey of Gandersheim at about the age of 
twenty-five, the young novice proceeded to complete her education by 
the study of holy works and of the masterpieces of antiquity. Her 
earliest poetical efforts, despite their evident want of skill, bear testi¬ 
mony to her great learning. She next wrote some poems dealing 
with the legends of the saints, followed by a sort of epic entitled The 
Panegyric of the line of Otho and six plays, the most remarkable part 
of her work. The whole of these poems are in Latin, the only lan¬ 
guage used in the tenth century for literary compositions. The two 
very incomplete editions of her works, which we possess, were printed 
one in 1501 at Nuremberg by Bernard (Vitos, the second—a men* 
reprint of the earlier one with the addition of n few biographical and 
philological notes—by Schurz-Fleiseh. 

The earliest works of the mm of Gandersheim which call for notice 
are eight poems in Leonine hexameters dealing with pious legends 
taken for the most part from the lives of the saints and martyrs. To 
the first of them, entitled La Nativity de flmwatulee Concept ion. 
Vierge Marie, mkre (te Dien , is prefixed nil invocation to the Virgin, 
combining lighter fancies with serious thoughts:— 

“ Comment bicn diroilcr ce invite re diwn 
D'une Vierge portant, cuferme dam wm win. 

Cclui que i’univers pent contenir h p**inc v 
Puisque jadis, pourtant, de pnrler, <*. urn Heine. 

A T&ne de Balaam il donna le pouvoir. 

Puixque a la voix d’un auge il \oun fit conre\oir 
Sans cpBser d’etre \iergc et sans nulle M>uilhm> 

Le 1’ontifo &tcrnel, auteur de la Xuture, 

Il jieut faiie, s’il >out, ce qu’il fit autrcfoii*. 

Et, dGliant ma langue, orgunisuut nui voix, 

D’un po^te saerd* me donner le genie.” 

The delicacy and charm of the writer’s imagination must strike every 
reader of this poem (m the Nathity. Nothing houl< ]*> more touch¬ 
ing than the lament of Anne over her own diildlcss fate. She sees 
the birds hovering amongst the green foliage, she hears the young 
ones raying from their nests and the voice of the mother bird bringing* 
them food, and she beseeches the Most High in a beautiful passage:— 


“ 1 uisj-ant Muitre du Mondo ct Monarquc ctcnicl 
• • . . Vo us qui rtgnez an rid, 

Am»i qup hut la term ct la mcr cllc-nitmo, 

0 voub dont la sagemo ot la bontf supreme 
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Nk kwssat tps pi U§ gfgtflt timtm 
Ni 1m poiasons moots, m 1m divsn twiystii 
Pouxquoi seule, 6 mon Dion, me laisaes vcra* sterile P" 

Hroswitha followed up the Nativity of the Virgin by a poem on 
the Asoension of Our Lord, after which her mild turned to the lives 
of the saints, and the great drama of martyrdom for the Christian 
faith. Her work is throughout inspired by poetical mysticism, and 
at times rises to heights of genuine inspiration. In the martyrdom of 
Pelagia, for example, occurs this passage 

“ Los anges aussitut doscondirent des cieux 
8ur un image d’or, grlatant, radieux 
Pour rcccvoir son fane aux instincts sGraphiquee 
11 b l'entevcnt au cud, cn cbantant des cantiques 
Cette fane, au milieu d'eux, ]»r un vol triomphal 
S'elanco avec umour au banquet virginal 
l*rcc6df ]»r l’agiiuau den vofttee ctoileH 
Oil Ioh viergcs n’ont plus besom d’etro voilees.” . . . 

But not to delay longer over tliese first poems, in spite of their charm, 
ami to come to the woman playwright who caused the tragic muse to 
emerge once more from the midnight gloom of the Middle Ages, and 
to bjieak in tones adapted to the mystical temper of the time and the 
austere surroundings which this temper had created. These plays 
were not written h a v the nun of (iandersheim for simple love of her 
art; without doubt they were intended for acting, and were actually 
represented. Chastity is the usual theme upon which Hroswitha 
plays her variations. In the eyes of the handmaidens of Ghrist 
doomed to celibacy it is the central virtue, and the nun of Gnnders- 
lieini takes pleasure in setting forth its manifold beauties. But just 
as the Spartans used a Helot to disgust their sons with drunkenness, 
Hroswitha places her heroines in the most doubtful situations, so that 
their victory over “ Thomme grossier et brutal ” may be the more 
consummate, and the glory of their triumph may shine with a brighter 
lustre. Besides, even in dedicate situations the pen of the holy sister 
always maintains a chaste reservo. Nevertheless, it is a noteworthy 
fact—esjxH'ially for nil age like ours when naturalism in theatrical 
representations finds so ninny ndvocates—that a woman far bade in 
the Middle AgesAhould have lighted u|>on the idea, if not the word, 
and that without any effort. Indeed, some scenes from her comedies 
would not ill beseem the modem stage, in the sense in which that tenn 
ft used by certain dramatic authors. 

This characteristic is especially striking in J)uleithis y a play founded 
upon a very old and widely-known legend. The patrician Dulcitius, 
having tried by every method of seduction to overcome the virtue of 
three young Cliristians—Agape, Irene, and Chionia-—imprisons them 
in a house and determines to use forte, if necessary, to conquer their 
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resistance. Leaving his guards at the door, he oomes by night and 
attempts to gain secret acoess to the three sisters. Mistaking the 
room, he finds himself in the kitchen, and being seized with sudden 
madness, he covers the pots and pons with kisses, thereby so blackening 
his face and clothes 4oat his guards fail to recognise him, and flee 
when he summons them. The three sisters, imprisoned in their 
chamber, are alarmed by the noise which Dulcitius makes in his 
struggle among the household utensils. 

“ A gap. What is that noise at the door ? 

Irene . The wretched Dulcitius is forcing his way in. 

Chionia. Heaven protect us! 

Agape. Amen. 

Chionia. Why that clatter of pots and noise like kettles and pans rolling 
about ‘r 

Irene. I must see what it means. Oh, pray come here and look through the 
hinge* of the door. 

Agape. What can he be about ? 

Irene. Look ! The man has gone mad and thinks that he is revelling in our 
embraces. 

* Agape. What is he doing Y 

Irene . Now he clasps the pots tenderly to his breast, now he embraces the 
kettles and frying-pans and covers them with amorous kisse*. 

Chionia. It is indeed a ridiculous scene. 

Irene. Already his face and hands and his clothes are so black and dirty that 
he looks exactly like an Ethiopian. 

Agape. But it is only fitting that his body should appear as black a* hi* soul, 
which is possessed by the devil. 

Irene. See. now he turns to go; let us watch how the guards, who await him 
at the fioor, will receive him when he comeB out. 

SCENE V. 

Dulcitius. -The Guards. 

The Gwurdt . Who is this demoniac, or rather this demon Y Let us fly, let 
us fly. 

Lhdeitiut. Soldiers, whither ore you flying Y Halt, turn, conduct mo home 
with your torches. 

The Guards. It is the voice of our muster, but he looks like the devil himself. 
Let us not halt, let us fly; such an ap]Nirition can only intend our destruction." 

Here is a scene which recalls not a few modern farces. Moreover, 
the whole piece is conceived in much the same vita, exceeding the 
legitimate bounds of comedy and mixing up grotesque scenes of this 
kind with touching passages from the martyrdom of Christian virgins. 
To the virgins are assigned the heroic parts, wliilst their executioner! 
are represented throughout in ridiculous guise. 

Fortunately, however, Hroswitha’s plays are not all fashioned after 
the some pattern. Home, like Callimachus are much more nearly 
allied to contemporary dramatic art, both as regards delicacy of senti¬ 
ment, beauty of diction, and violence of passion* This particular {day 
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contains one part to be played in pantomime—the part JfT a young 
man possessed by a dumb Bpirit, and only able to.make binnnilf under¬ 
stood by gesture—a fact which in itself proves that Hroswitha wrote 
her comedies for actual representation, and tha t they must have been 
actually played. % 

The idea of the piece is a strange one. A pagan named Callimachus 
has fallen in love with a Christian married woman, Prusania, and she 
from the bottom of her heart returns the love of the beautiful youth; 
but as she desires to struggle against her passion, and yet fears lest 
she may yield to temptation, she beseeches heaven to let her die. 
Her prayer is heard, and she passes into eternal sleep, whilst the 
earth receives her mortal body. But Callimachus, maddened by 
passion, wrests open the tomb of his beloved and presses fervent kisses 
u]K>n the lips, now cold in death, which in life she preserved from his 
caresses. At this moment a serpent bites both the lover and 
1* ortunntus, who had accompanied him, the latter being the slave of 
Andronicus, Prusaniu’s husband. Both succumb in a few moments 
to the serpent’s venom, but the Apostle John, brought on to the scene 
by Andronicus, brings both the unhappy Callimachus and the beauti¬ 
ful Prusania back to life, converting the lover and curing him of his 
criminal passion. Prusania, in her turn, desires to rerive the slave 
b ortunatus, and at the sound of her voice he opens his eyes for an 
instant. But he is the incarnation of the spirit of evil, and he it was 
who prompted Cullimuchus to violate Prusania’s tomb. Overwhelmed 
by shame at the sight of the triumph of good, he refuses the gift of 
life, and dies a second death. 

Side by side with passages of real beauty, Callimachus contains 
others in which the interest tings and the action of the piece is obscured 
by controversy and scholastic dialectics, scarcely in place, though, of 
course, quite in accordance with the spirit of the nge. At times we 
almost seem to lie living in the midst of the seventeenth century, so 
vividly do some of the scenes recull the prMcusc* of the Hotel de 
llambouillet. Take, for instance, the scene in which Callimachus 
avows to his friends his love for Prusania. 

11 Callimachus. I am in lovo. 

Friends. What it^ho #>joet of your lovo. 

Callimachus. A fmr object, und ono udomod with all the graces. 

Friends. But those are attributes, and attribute's cannot be applied either to 
ono class of objects or to all the individuals in the same class. Consequently 
four answer givos no duo to the particular being whom you love. 

Callimachus. Well, thou, I will use tho word woman. ‘ 

Friends. To uso the word woman is to indude every individual. 

Callimachus. No, not all women in general, hut ono woman in particular. 
Friends. What is predicated of a subject can only bo understood to apply to a 
determinate subject. Therefore if you wish us to know the attributes, tell us 
first what she is as a substance/’ 
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SametiiSBs Hroswitha pushes sophistry of this exaggerated kind 
even further, as in the play called Wisdom, where she deliberately 
seeks to make parade of her learning in such fashion as justly to 
incur the charge of pedantry. Yet even here her excesses are re¬ 
deemed by noble thoughts and beautiful flights of imagination. The 
prayer in which Wisdom entreats God to reunite her to her three 
martyred daughters, Faith, Hope, and Charity, is really tine:— 

“ 0 Earth, I confide to thy keeping these tender flowers, lxmi of iny womb. 
Carry them tenderly in thy bosom, framed of tho self-same elements, until tho 
resurrection day, when they shall again blossom forth, haply with greater glory. 
And do thou, 6 Christ, fiil their souls the while with celestial splendour and 
grant peace and rest to their mortal bodies.” 

But perhaps Hroswitha’s most interesting ■work is the comedy of 
Abraham. It is made equally remarkable both by the unpleasant 
character of the subject, here attempted, and by the delicacy of feeling 
and language in which the writer seeks to clothe it. Abraham is a 
pious hermit, who enters disguised into a house of ill fame for the 
purpose of arresting the downward career of his niece, ante surrounded 
by pious influences but for three long years lost to all that is good. 
This legend, which dates from the fifth century, has been gi\en great 
prominence by Hroswitha, and the reflection that the piece was played 
by nuns in the presence of grave and reverend prelates is not without 
its piquancy. Hroswitha defends her selection by explaining that site 
permits herself to descrita passions, the very thought of which must 
needs be forbidden, only in so far as she can thereby better attain her 
end, the glorification of chastity. Apparently, therefore, this pculior 
method of edification already engaged public interest; it has since 
served to excuse our modern play-w riters for representing hateful m enes, 
on the ground that their hideousness is thereby made more apjiarent. 
From a theoretical point of view Abraham is a well-constructed piece, 
the scenes are cleverly contrived, and the characters clearly defined. 
The opening words of the heroine, Marie, who makes her first apjiear- 
ance in her uncle’s hermitage, foreshadow* her approaching fall. 
Later on we find her in an inn, where she conceals her misconduct; 
she is a prey to remorse and in great distress of mind, but yet re¬ 
mains as jierverse and coquettish as ever. In th& fiii|ji scene of recog¬ 
nition between Abraham and Marie the author sets clearly before us 
the utter abasement of the sinner and the unfathomable goodness of 
the sainted hermit, a type no doubt to Hroswitha’s fancy of the, 
infinite mercy of God. It may be interesting to quote some ]Murt of 
this beautiful scene. 

Abraham and Marie have gone up together into an upj>er room at 
the inn, where the girl is lodging. She is still ignorant of the identity 
of her visitor. 
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" Abraham (aside). It is time to take off this large hat which cover* my head 
and to make myself known. (Aloud.) Oh child of my adoption, oh Marie, my 
other self! Dost thou not know the old man who cherished thee with a father's 
tenderness and betrothed thee to the only Son of the Heavenly Father P 

Marie . Oh God! It is the voice of my father, my master, Abraham. 

Abraham. Alas, what has befallen thee, my daughter P 

Marie. A great misfortune. 

Abraham. Who was it that deceived thee and led thee astray ? 

Marie. Even he who caused the sin of our first parents. 

Abraham. Where is that angelic life which thou wost to lead upon earth ? 

Marie. For ever fled. 

Abraham. Whore is thy virgin crown, thy precious chastity ? 

Marie. Lost, lost. 

Abraham. If thou returncst not into the way of salvation, what joy canst thou 
hope to reap from thy fasts, thy prayers and vigils, when thou host cast thyself 
down from the heights of heaven into the very abyss of hell ? 

Marie. "Woe is me! 

Abraham. Why hast thou rejected me, why hast thou deserted me ? Why 
didst thou not Bend me news of thy fall P I would have done full penance for 
thy sin. 

Marie. Fallen into sin and besmirched as I was, I dared not approach thy 
holiness. 

Altraham. Who was ever unspotted by sin except the Virgin's Son ? 

Marie. None indeed. 

Abraham. To sin is the common lot of humanity--it is perseverance in sin 
which is tin* work of the devil. Not he who stumbles and falls deserves our 
blame, but he who, when iallen, neglects to arise immediately. 

Marie. I uin wretched indeed. (She falls on her km*cs.) 

Abraham. Why cast thyself down to earth P Why remain thus, motionless 
and prostrate P Arise and listen to my words. 

Marie. 1 am stricken with ton-or, I cannot support the weight of your fatherly 
remonstrance. 

Abraham. Think, my daughter, of my tender care for thee, and erase to fear. 

Marie. I cannot. 

Ahrtiham. Is it not for thy sake that I have left so pious a calling, and ono 
fumed for its submission to regular discipline P Was it not for thee that I, 
hermit as I am, have made myself the boon coni]wnion of degraded men P I, so 
long vowed to silence, hure joined in joviul talk to escape recognition. Why 
cast thine eyes down to the ground, why refuse to answer and to tell me all thy 
mind P 

Marie. The knowledge* of my guilt overwhelms me, I dare not look up/* 

There is no lack of delicate thought and just reflexion in Abraham , 
tho most finisHKl <w tin* works produced hv the nun of Gondersheim. 
When Marie sees once more the scene of her first fall, she is overcome 
by fear and distress of mind, and refuses to dwell in the house which 
9 witnessed her early sin. Is not that a touch of true humanity and 
genuine pathos F 

Finally we come to JIroswitha’s latest work, entitled Paphuulitt *, 
noteworthy as having suggested to a French writer, M. Anntole 
France, the idea of Hum. a novel full of delicate charm and exquisite 
finish. It has sime been transformed iuto a lyrical drama by 
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M. Gullet, set to music by M. Massenet, and played at the National 
Academy of Music in Paris. But to Hroswitha belongs the honour 
of having first perceived the drnmatio possibilities of the Christian 
legend, which deals with the endeavour of the monk Paphnutius to 
bring back to the fofd that wandering sheep, Thais, the courtesan. 
The subject is in some respects identical with that of Abraham , 
but in spite of the notable qualities of Paphnutius, the play is not of 
the same interest, and does not reach the same high level. On the 
other hand, Paphnutius ends in a beautiful prayer, breathed by the 
pious hermit at the moment when the converted courtesan is at 
the point of death :— 

“OhThou, the Uncreated, the truly Immaterial, whoso very essence has 
framed the different ports of man, therein unlike Thee, the Self-Existent One. 
grant that the elements once united in this croaturo of Thy hand may without 
let or hindrance be again gathered to the principle from whence they came; 
grant that the soul, which came from heaven, may share the heuvenly joys, and 
that the body may rest in peace in the bosom of the earth from whence it sprang, 
until that day when the dust shall be gathered together, and the breath of life 
again breathe through these limbs, and Thais shall urise. the same complete being 
as of old, to take her place amongst the white flock of the Lord, and to enter 
into the joys of eternal life; grant this. Thou who alone art self-existent, who 
reignest in the unity of the Trinity and art glorified for ever and ever.” 

Might one not think that so sublime a pniver was the work of 
a father of the Church, rather than the act of faith of a simple 
nun? But the quotations given in the foregoing analysis of her 
plays prove conclusively that Hroswitha has earned a place apart 
in the Pantheon of women poets and writers. She alone in those 
troublous times of the tenth century recalls to our minds the 
existence of dramatic art; her name indeed deserves to be rescued 
from oblivion and to become a household word. 

Gkorgks i>k I)r boh. 

{Trontlattd from the French A 



ITALY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH ENGLAND. 

I. 

Owing to the peculiar nature of the appeal made to the country at 
the last General Election, the decision of the Italian electors was to 
be considered as definitive. Signor Crispi’s majority, though it may 
dwindle in the course of the forthcoming session, is too strong, 
numerically, at present, and too respectable, both from the character 
of its members and chosen followers who have remained faithful 
during a crisis, and from the special nature of the mandate given 
them, not to prove an invincible phalanx for a long period to come. 

Signor frispi, therefore, has had at hand efficient parliamentary 
forces for the realisation of his plans. The speech from the throne at 
the opening of Parliament was but a repetition of the impersonal 
parts of his vigorous speech delivered in May; that famous speech 
itself was an echo of all that he had said and done since his coming to 
power after the fall of Giolitti. 

The policy of his last administration, which is also that of his 
present term of office, differs considerably from his policy in former 
years. It differs because it is a policy of rehabilitation with regard to 
internal affairs, and there are evidences that he is not so unwary as 
to leave out of consideration certain modifications in the European 
situation which merit serious attention in the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Those who closely follow Italian public opinion muBt be convinced 
that, of late years, without proving unfaithful to its allies, and, at 
the same time, without becoming too distinctly Anglophile, it has 
taken a trend in favour of friendship with England. That this 
tendency exists among the members of the Government would seem 
to be shown by the following passages in the last speech from the 
throne, in which it receives a formal and sovereign expression:— 

“ By our will ah#, Ef&opo lives in peace, nor does there exist diffidence or 
suspicion with regard to our intentions. It is, therefore, with sincere joy that 
we have sent our ships to participate in that peaceful union of all navies, which 
fa about to do honour to an admirable work, completed under the auspices of 
my friend and ally, the Emperor of Germany, and thence to visit in most 
friendly intimacy tho British fleet and nation. 

“ It fa with pleasure that I point out to you a new pledge of the practical and 
effective nature of this intimacy in that continent where Italy and England 
meet and act in concord as the standard-bearers of civilisation. Thera where 
tho most advanced nations oontend for the honour of extending their boundaries, 
our army, victoriously confronting the enemy, has from Caeeala to Adua renewed 
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the gloriefftrf Italian valour; and there the English Government has been pleased 
to give Italy another proof of its sympathy by prohibiting the importation of 
anns which from the ports in the Gulf of Aden under its protectorate, 
fini their way to the barbarians in revolt against us,” 

It must have beenfhoped that the ears of England would he tickled 
by these pleasing sentences, and rightly so, for the reference to 
England would be exclusive had not the celebrations at Kiel sug¬ 
gested a reference to the greater of Italy's two Imperial allies, while 
the exclusion of France is as marked as it was in the Crown Speech of 
1894. As it stands, the reference is special, dear, and palpably indi¬ 
cative of the tendency to friendship with England. Moreover, the 
meaning of such words on the lips of the Sovereign is intensified by 
the fact that the favour done to Italy in Africa is meagre in com¬ 
parison. The allusion to England may, therefore, he taken as an 
invitation to friendship. 

It is certainly worth England's while to examine the projiosiil 
which may he assumed to underlie these signal international compli¬ 
ments. Not even with the most perfcrvid well-wisher of the new 
Italy, and still less, the members of the Italian Cabinet, can the 
delusion prevail that any tiling resembling a new orientation on the 
part of England could possibly take place except in view of evident 
and material advantages. Perhaps those interested in the matter, 
have but little expectation with regard to England, and this muj b'* 
taken as a mark of sagacity on their part. The most romantic nation 
is coquetting witli the most practical and calculating; hut tjrarivtwtes 
enter even less into diplomatic and ]>olitical transactions than they do 
into real life. Nor would it be less futile were the former to evoke* 
the memory of the sendees which were so generously rendered by 
England to Italy, when engaged upon the work of unification. 
Those sendees will stand ajttirt in history us a ran* instance of 
altruism. They were due to the enthusiastic fraternity of Liberal 
Idealists; the recollection of them is impotent to constitute a friend¬ 
ship, though it might go far towards consolidating one which hail 
been already established. The policy or generosity of English states¬ 
men in the sixties has nothing to do with the transformed Europe of 
to-day. Nevertheless, it is precisely on accouyt of these* transforma¬ 
tions, as well as of the newer transfonnations frhil i the future seems 
likely to bring about, that it may be England's interest to return the 
goodwill of the Crispi Cabinet. It is not only in Europe, but in 
Africa also, that British and Italian interests an* identified. Nay 
more, it Italy has taken up the Erytlireau colony it is principally duo 
to a suggestion which England made in her own interest. 

II. 

Sir James Hudson used to say to Cavour that tl.o unity o 1 Italy 
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created by Piedmont, the friend of Ghreat Britain; vnOt a British 
triumph over Buena, the protector of the quari-Levantixre Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. It is a question if the fruits of that victory 
endure. Panslavism spreads even into Istria, and Austria-Hungary 
is powerless to arrest its progress; at Constantinople Bussian troops 
with arms and baggage fill the ships which lie in the roadstead within 
sight of the Sultan’s residence; the Black Sea is dosed to England 
in Bussian interests; in Palestine, owing to the decline of French 
power since 1870, orthodoxy is predominant over all other religions; 
Bussian missionaries going hand in hand with French emissaries are 
penetrating through Abyssinia into the Soudan; in Italy, not so 
many months since, it was boldly and repeatedly stated, and not 
satisfactorily denied, that French gold was sent to Sicily in order to 
effect disruption. The passage from the Mediterranean to the centre 
of the dark continent may be intercepted by the French, who make 
liberal use of tho freedom allowed them and possess themselves of 
large regions in North-Africa. 

Such are a few of the many facts which could be cited to prove 
that menacing changes are occiuring in the sphere of England’s 
Eurojiean influence. Englishmen have lutely pronounced them¬ 
selves averse to the proposition of Mr. Laird Clowes tliat they should 
evacuate the Mediterranean ; but if there are real interests to be safe¬ 
guarded by their presence there, might not Italy’s coalition he of 
vital iinjKjrtunco ? 

England could find no other sucli point tT appui. Not in Austria- 
IIungary, which is perfectly disposed to como to terms with Bussia in 
tho Balkan Peninsula; not in Turkey, which is largely under the 
financial and therefore political influence of France and Bussia; not 
in Morocco, where deference to European susceptibilities has caused 
her to Ik» content with a display of force instead of making a military 
occupation; not in Tripoli, overshadowed by French influence. On 
the other lmiul, England has a warm welcoino so to utilise Italy, a 
strongly-armed country, occupying n more central, and consequently 
more im]K>rtunt, position than any of the other nations. 

Is it to be believed that England is oontent with maritime pre¬ 
ponderance? Exclusive reliance on their power over the sea h&B 
been the ruin o# more than one maritime state. Carthage and 
Venice, for instance, succumbed to the impossibility of maintaining a 
pwl-d-tcrre while giving battle at pleasure. By sacrificing the Medi¬ 
terranean for the Pamirs, for concessions in Central Asia, and by 
allowing its influence to decline in Europe, England may incur the 
fate of the astrologer who fell into a pit while engaged in observing 
the heavens. 

Besides exclusively identifying British interests in Turkey with 
those of bond-holders and Anglo-French syndicates, England has 

VOL. lix. x.s. h u 
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made numerous concessions to French ambition in Siam, Madagascar, 
Siena Leone, the African Hinterland, and Morocco; nor is it easy to 
Bee what recompense she has received in return for her generosity. 
Though she may haye neaped passing benefits from her neutrality 
with regard to the Triple Alliance, she has refused it her immense 
prestige, wisely perhaps, but not too well, at least as regards the 
Alliance itself, since she may have contributed to its dissolution. 

Austro-Hungarian diplomacy is chiefly busied about St. Peters¬ 
burg, though the JCaiwrbund is centred at Berlin. The pride and 
political purposes of the new Italy create an intense horror of being 
reduced to the condition which Spain occupies in relation to her 
powerful neighbour, and she is therefore driven in self-defence to 
depend upon the friendship of the Northern Empires, in order that 
there may be no truth in Filicaja’s saying, “ To serve always, as a 
conqueror or the conquered.” 

Were the Triple Alliance to come to an end, Italy might count 
upon the co-operation of Austria in any Russian tendency which she 
might develop. And friendship with Russia would bring Italy into 
contact with France. The naturalness of a state of feudality to 
France is obvious even to a most superficial observer of Italian life. 
The erroneous but widely-credited opinion tliat France and Italy are 
sisters of Latin race; the prevalence of French ideals in literature, 
art, and social life, and the acceptance of Paris ns a moral capital, all 
go to facilitate the establishment of a close political connection 
between the two countries, a connection in which the weaker partner 
would be under the absolute control of the stronger. Such a de¬ 
pendence of Italy upon France would be inevitable without the suj>- 
port of the stronger allies, and might prove fatal to Italian unity. It 
would in fact be hurtful to Europe in general, but it would lie hurtful 
to England in a particular way. Therefore, in its relations with Italy 
England might well adopt the adage, u On a souvent besoin d’un plus 
petit que soi.” 


HI. 

Perhaps there ore certain causes, both international and external, 
which may explain and demonstrate an apathj. ou^the part of Eng¬ 
land in a sphere of influence where she might find efficient co-opra- 
tion from the nation of thirty millions, which is rapidly increasing in 
population, and which, situated in the heart of the Mediterranean,^ 
incapable of belying its historical and geographical destiny. 1 

It is natural tliat this country, united for tho first time since the 
fall of the Roman Empire, should have a rooted determination, com- 

(1) Diflooun prononct par Son Ex. le Banin Blanc, Ministro des Affaires Etrangfcros, 
daoa la discussion du budget des Affaires Etrengfcres a la Chamfare des Dtputds, le fi 
Mai, 1894. 
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mon to all Italians, irrespective of local anil religious differences, to 
remove the possibility of its ever returning to be the spoil of the 
stranger. 

Everybody remembers the question which %a great statesman in 
England made some years ago with regard to Italy’s armaments, and 
its desiring a prominent place in the councils of Europe: “ Q,ue 
fuis-tu dans cette galore Y ” And the answer was that it is the 
logical or illogical, but always inevitable, effect of its national 
restoration. 

Its theoretic unwisdom, however, is beside the point; what is posi¬ 
tive is that there is little likelihood of a change in this respect, unless 
we count upon the occurrence of radical changes in Europe. England 
can, therefore, form an exact estimate of the proffered friendship. 
But the value of all these considerations will depend upon the truth 
or falsity of the assertion which is sometimes mode, namely, that the 
national tradition of English greatness and individuality, which was 
due to the influence of the higher classes, has succumbed before the 
growth of the democratic, international influence having its seat in 
eosmojK)lite Paris. Their subjective value will be in great part regu¬ 
lated by the feeling produced by the Imperial expansion of late years 
which has raised the numlier of British subjects, and thereby propor¬ 
tionately diminished the appreciation of the Mediterranean basin, 
which remains, notwithstanding, the actual and potential centre of 
British influence abroad. 

But whatever lie the conclusion arrived at, little consideration should 
l>e given to the objection that England has thrived well without alli¬ 
ances ; that alliances, while hampering the activity and ex]iansion of 
a state, place it under obligations to its allies, minimise its individual 
importance, and compromise it before other nations. 

It is likewise* said that alliauces are rather dynastic than national, 
and that they pertain rather to the Court diplomacy and the military 
element than to the country and Parliament; all which may be true, 
ami is certainly irrelevant. The question is not ns to whether England 
should fetter herself with regard to Italy, but as to the advisability of 
a decisive and complete nitentr eordialc between the two countries. 

Huch an undeytuijffing would ho a guarantee of prosperity in time 
of pence and of success in time of war. By universal acknowledg¬ 
ment the political outlook is darker at present than it has been at any 
|prmer period in the history of modem armed Europe. On similarly 
foreboding occasions England has sought war allies in the past. She 
■will have special need of them should a war come; yet at present she 
cannot point to a siugle friend upon the continent of Europe. France 
has intensified her traditional rivalry; Russia is manifestly in league 
with her; Germany, both its sovereign and }>opnlar expressions of 
opinion are exaggeratedly hostile; Austria is not in a position to give 

n li 2 
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help even were it disposed to do so; Italy alone stands as a natural 
and drilling auxiliary. 

The shibboleth of the British democracy, Why should we fight for 
foreigners / shows a fifie disregard for two vital facts; the first being 
the actual and unusually hostile attitude of other nations, more especi¬ 
ally of France; the second being that any European war undertaken 
by England would probably be one of self-defence. The food-supply 
of England depends upon its commerce, and its commerce is closely 
linked with its political status. 

Mr. M. G. Mulholl, speaking of England, says: “ Fifty years ago 
we had only one-third of the careving-trade on the high seas, to-day we 
have much more than one-half. ,, lie calculates the carrying-power 
of British ships for 1892 at 27,720,000 tons, and that of all the nations 
unitedly at 21,120,000 tons. With the destruction of the fleet the 
British flag would disappear from the high seas. Considering, there¬ 
fore, that England has more than fifty pr cent, of the carrying-trade, 
it is needless to point out how far English prosperity depuds upon 
that trade, or how much it would diminish in consequence of a war 
destructive of it. If defeat would mean ruin, to accept the friendship 
of Italy may be a part of the prudence of foresight. 

Such is one of the many advantages accruing from friendship 
with Italy; but the excellent dispositions of Italy towards England 
represent much more than jprim facie they might be assumed to do. 
We all know the latter-day record of German hostility to England, an 
hostility, we may add, which is both surprising and, in many ways, 
unfair. The obvious function of Italy, become the friend of England, 
would be to exercise a moderating influence upon German aggressive¬ 
ness and to lead to a reconsideration on the part of that country oi its 
attitude to Great Britain. This hostility may be gratuitous and un¬ 
reasonable, but speaking from diplomatic information of undoubted 
authenticity, it may be asserted that a frank and jmitire intelligence 
between England and Italy, based upon a desire of pace and preser¬ 
vation, would certainly entail a change of front on the part of 
Germany. 

But the growth of goodwill would not simply be on the part of 
Germany, but on that of other nations also. VFhfyadded prestige of 
England would create a new and strong attraction and pwer in the 
interests of the peace of Europ, at present so terribly menaced, thus 
realising the best interests, not of one or two countries, but of humanly 
in general. 


Ausonius. 
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I. 

Once more an indictment has been drawn against a whole nation, and 
that the people who have ever been excluded from the benefit of 
Burke’s famous principle. In the turgid and turbid declamation of 
the Quarterly reviewer 1 against “ The Modem Jew,” there is much of 
the vitriol of the foreboding churchman, but not a drop of the milk 
of human Christianity. There is the hand, too, of the “ devil ” in it, 
for the sempiternal race is in nothing so unchangeable as in the peri¬ 
odic recurrence of the apostate and the renegade. Without him, 
indeed, the problem is not only insoluble but inaccessible; the purest 
honesty, even a zeal such os the Quarterly reviewer’s, is vainly devoted 
to its treatment without the positive information from within. The 
truth can only be told by an Israelite who is at once a member of 
his organism and impartial. 

By far the greater port of what follows was written before the 
anonymous article, to which reference has been made, was published. 
Many of the phenomena with which the writer deals have there been 
touched, and an explanation lias been offered of facta which, os well as 
their causes, ore ludicrously distorted. The present writer cannot lay 
claim to equal knowledge of the history of the Jews of France and 
Germany, which, however, he ventures to think is a trifle second-hand; 
nor does he appreciate the point of the allusion to Sabbatoi Zevi and 
“the year of fatal memories, 1606” (unless it be “for prejudice”), 
nor is ho aware that there is anything specially crucial about “ the 
middle of the lost century” and the year 1750—from which the 
Quarterly reviow’er starts on his crusade against Jewish modernity. 
The great mass of Continental Jew's still live in the ancient and time- 
dishonoured bonds of repression and disability. For the rest, it is the 
old story, with a cliange for the worse in the greater obscurity and in¬ 
tangibleness of the charges, and may safely be counted on to go the 
way of its predecessors. Each, no doubt, has increased the un¬ 
popularity of t]^ Jfews with those who disliked them before, 
but we are a prudent race, and sweeten the uses of adversity 
by gleaning the grains of truth, even when they gleam like 
jewel in the toad’s head, bo that, on the whole, there has been a 
balance between the effects. In these few pages there is no room to 
review the stalo accusations, to analyse the stereotyped criticisms, or to 
reiterate the old answers, to furbish anew the notorious apologies, or 
to indulge in cheap and obvious ethnological recriminations; history 
is the defence of all our tribe. But to illustrate the fact that our 
author is original in nothing but his ferocious style, a little space may 
(lj In the current number. 
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1$ devoted to a fair summary of his position, and the chief issues, 
perhaps, briefly joined. 

We do not regard the sarcasms at the expense of Heine, or Hen¬ 
rietta Herts, or Rachel Levine, or the diatribes against sporadic genius 
or ; Hamaa ^nay have his pet Mordeoai, but it is only when 

he seeks to lay hands on all the people, when he generalises about 
44 the modem Jew,” that we are eonoemed with him. M. Taine, we ore 
told (1), has observed that the modem man never repudiates two 
things, conscience and honour. “ M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the apologist of 
Semites, does not shrink from replying that the modem Jew has little 
sense of either.” (His words are not cited.) 444 His character foils be¬ 
low his intellect/ says this experienced traveller among the Hebrew 
communities; and, bred up to repulsive or demoralising trades, his 
soul, like the dyer’s hand, is subdued to what it works in ” (p. 31). 
These quotations are amusingly introduced by a sneering allusion to 
44 the light Gaulish mind”—earnest enough, it seems, for the re¬ 
viewer’s turn. But to make good the point he has borrowed—and 
adorned—we need to know’ the pitch he assigns to “ his intellect ”; 
now there is abundant evidence in his pages that, though he thinks 
we are knaves, he is certain we are not fools. Thus there may still be 
a margin of character to spare—according to M. Beaulieu. But did 
any ono ever hear of a community of high understanding and low 
morals ? And what is this but the tritest trick of Judcnhilze, only 
capable of the equally trite exposure—who forced and formed the 
habit (when it existed, or if it exists) of apprenticeship to anti-social 
pursuits ? The bigoted and darkened Christian persecutor, of course. 
Luther, in his day wrote:— 

“ But while we thus play the fool, and treat them [the Jews] like dogh, how 
can wc expect to do them {rood ? And whil<» wc prohibit them from the uhc of 
thrifty lu1>oiir and the privileges of legitimate commerce, and so oblige them to 
hetake themselves to the nefarious practices of usury, how can wc r-uhonnbly 
expect them to do better ? ” (Cited by Etheridge, Jhbn w Literature, p. 440.) 

The day that sees a man a slave takes away all his Bocial virtue. 
Was the Hebrew of classical times an usurer, a liquor seller or an 
exploiter, or the ancient equivalent of these pests‘r* This is the 
fallacy of historical confusion, employing the ^Jiivulrous method of 
knocking a man down and kicking him for foiling. * 

(2.) «* Michelet’s prophecy has moved on to its fulfilment, and, from 
buffet to buffet, 4 from stripe to stripe, the Jews are mounting up even 
to the throne of the world.’ That, without controversy, is the situa-** 
tion, be the issue what it may be ” (p. 31). This is the argument 
from material jealousy. Perhaps if the peculiar stimulus to which 
Michelet refers was removed, those who feel it would not move so 
fast Is emancipation to be genuine, or is it not ¥ Is competition to 
be free, or is it not ¥ Cannot Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen 
hold their own with the restless Hebrew ¥ 
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The blind malignity of this count in the indictment may be 
inferred from one sample. “ But, in fact, the Jews [in Germany in 
1843] were at the bach of every Liberal magazine, journal or pam¬ 
phlet that came out during those yean. Thev displayed precisely 
the endowments which make journalism a suodss; for they had at 
their command writers in every branch of popular activity and amuse¬ 
ment. Whether it was the novel, the feuilleton, the play, the gaming 
table, or yet again, the salon, the boulevard, the Chamber of Deputies, 
and, above all, the Bourse and the market, they could describe all 
that was going forward in crisp, pyrotechnic language, making every 
day yield its dramatic interest to the thousands of readers. Who has 
ever surpassed the wit, the vehemence, the sparkle of Heine’s letters 
from Paris P ” (p. 46.) If Jews possess endowments which make any 
honourable profession a success, why should they not follow it P Is 
not that their ergon , their metier ? and are not society and the indivi¬ 
dual at once the better for this process of natural selection P And is 
there not room for the literary style the critio describes, as well as 
for that which he employs ? 

(3.) It is very difficult to know what the Quarterly reviewer means 
by Bubbinism, though owing to the magnitude of the theme he may 
be pardoned for not defining it. But here are some of his statements 
about it. “ But Israel was only democratic for itself; to the world it 
behaved as a well-disciplined army, trained according to a plan which 
every man belonging to it comprehended and loved as his very life. 
Tliat plan was the law of Bubbinism, written on the floslily tables of 
the Jew’s heart ” (p. 34). “ Erudite Bubbis could not have repeated 
the Ten Commandments ”—this is unmitigated nonsense. When P 
Who P—“ and the commentary -was always more inspired than the 
text” (p. 3u). “An orthodox Jew is one who keeps the law as 
expounded by liis liabbis ” (p. 36). “ Judaism has made the modem 
Jew'; lie is the outcome not of private judgment exercised on the 
Bible, but of centuries fashioned by the Misbna and the Gemara; 
every fibre in him thrills to the word liis teachers have spoken ” 
(p. 36). “ A writer of our time, whose enthusiasm for the glories of 

Israel lias survived liis acquaintance with Talmudic custom, Mr. 
Israel Zangwill, allpw r yone of liis characters to say that the Synagogue 
dare not translate the Sliulchan Arucli into English. But transla¬ 
tions with chapter and verso, which give from the original sources 
many grotesque, and some detestable precepts of the great Jewish 
Tradition, are already extant. Their accuracy has never been impeached 
and the silence which is Btendily maintained in regard to them on the 
port of modem Israelites tells its own tale ” (p. 37). It does indeed; 
we simply do not know them—a telling commentary on the theory 
that the modem Jew is a slave to Babbinism. “ No power . . . can 
prevail against the Babbinate with a bom Hebrew ” (p. 38). The 
writer has only to produce a Kabbinical, or indeed, any authority far 
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any act falling Mow the standard of current morality in Western 
countries for it to be promptly repudiated by Jews on masse. If Mr. 
Zangwill’s epigram means that the Shulchan Aruch (the date of which 
is about 15«50) coul<^ not be translated without a commentary, to 
avoid the fallacies of historical anachronism on which the Quarterly 
reviewer trades, I have no doubt that he is right. If this work 
permits fraud or any other mal-practice to its readers at the expense 
of Christians, I should not be at all surprised; everything is fair in 
face of the codeless warfare of religious or social persecution. It is 
inconceivable that any Jewish writer should permit himself such 
latitude now, and, if any did, it would be wholly to be condemned. 

Nothing shows the reviewer’s ignorance of the most accessible 
phase of the people he denounces—those now in this country—as his 
misrepresentation of the influence of Babbinism. Thai system, os I 
understand it, is slowly dying, and has been dying since Emancipa¬ 
tion, the sine qud non of its extinction. It has required the true 
instincts of nations which genuinely love liberty, such as the British 
or the French, to see that the only way to raise the unenfranchised 
Jew to the level of their citizens, was by the total abolition of political 
disabilities, and they have been abundantly justified of tlicir foster- 
children; the Governments which have not emancipated even their 
gentile subjects, have the Babbinical Jews they deserve. This 
accounts for the frightful description the reviewer, I know not on 
what authority, gives (p. 49) of the state of things in South-eastern 
Europe. But perhaps I may say ride infra . 

(4.) “ Schopenhauer has remarked, with his usual acuteness, that 
there is one quality which is conspicuous b} v its absence from the 
Jewish character—it is rerecundia , modesty, the shy feeling which in 
true genius resembles the blush on a maiden’s cheek, and heightens 
the grace that it seems to render uncertain ” (p. 40). Here a finger 
is laid on a national blemish. But the Bible shows that this failing 
was not a characteristic of the ancient Hebrew, and it is, therefore, 
due to environment in historical times. Does the Quarterly reviewer 
suppose that the literal struggle for existence, throughout its dreary 
length, generates in a race, unarmed, overwhelmed, and submerged, 
a Quixotic ingenuousness or the meekness of Hie yurit Y Wo must 
trust for improvement to the same agency os that which lias largely 
got rid of the once besetting vice of this country, drunkenness, viz., 
education, including that of legislators. e 

(5.) “Or will the bold step be taken of declaring that Judaism 
commands its disciples thus to make a prey of the Gentiles, as some 
have affirmed?” (p. 50). “Undoubtedly the commercial Jew, now 
alone surviving from all other types of the raoe [sic], aims at making 
his paradise in thiB world ” (p. 51). 

“ Non ragionam di lor zna guards o passu.” 1 

(1) Yet I cannot refrain from quoting Casanova, who know the Europo of 1760 very 
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(6.) “ But Lore, again [in Lossolle, apparently], the peculiar spirit 
of Israel and its unlikeness to the Christian hope are manifest” 
(p. 60). “ The modem Jew is carnal, not spiritual, whether he keeps 
up the daily and yearly rite, or puts it from him as a thing outworn.” 
This, by the way, hardly squares with the overmastering domination 
of Rabbinism. “ He has much affinity with the Mohammedan, little 
or none with the Christian ” (p. 61). “ To the restoration of Christen¬ 
dom he will not bring one single idea, nor advance beyond his game 
of speculation towards a constructive economics” (p. 63). This is the 
argument from sectarian partisanship, not to say intolerance; it comes 
to this, that the Jew is not Christian. The substance of these extracts 
is dealt with below. 

(7.) So also is tho proposition: “ Intermarriage with the Goim is 
heresy and treason ” (p. 66). A few lines above we are told that the 
Hebrew declines to intermarry with the Gentile, “ and cannot help 
doing so, for blood is thicker than water, and between the Christian 
and the Jew a deep stream of blood has been flowing for ages.” 

(8.) “ But while the tribo remains intact, there will always, despite 
assurances to the contrary, be a Jewish interest in politics, commerce, 
education, literature, and finance” (p. 56). These are absorbing 
subjects, fit for the contemplation of the philosophical mind. If it is 
meant tluit when a Jew studies or practises any of these pursuits, he 
has a base sectional or tribal purpose to serve, some scrap of evidence 
ought to bo offered in support of such a calumny: perhaps it would 
not be too much to ask definitely what that interest is. Failing that 
information, it is superfluous to repeat “ assurances to the contrary.” 

(9.) “ What, then, has Jacob, the supplanter, created in our day P 
A world of speculation; unbounded facilities of enjoyment for those 
who know how to gamble skilfully in a rising or a falling market; 
some light and sensuous music; and that is all. . . . But in science, 
physical, biological, metaphysical; in productive industry and the 
active work of commerce; in exploration of new countries; in mining, 
railway-making, tunnel-piercing; in the improvement of agriculture, 
tho progress of macliinery, the arts of design; in any work which 
demands the power of patient research, and the gift of combining 
details into an artjjtic whole, the Jew—save only where the history 
and antiquities of his own raco are concerned—has done so little that, 
if his name were blotted from tho chroniole of labour wrought with 
# liead and hand during the last century, it would not be missed, nor 
would mankind be visibly the poorer” (p. 62). It would be easy, 
though it might be tedious, to supply the catalogue the writer 
demands, but his own list, though he discounts each of the names far 
one reason or another, is respectable—Heine, Auerbach, Lord Beooons- 

muoh better than tho Quarterly Reviewer: “Lea juifa qni valent lea ebr&tait aont 
ttbeolument dana le caa dea marohancU.”— (JftmotrM, vol. iii., o. 14.) It ia part of his 
eoiumcut on cur<ent commercial morality. 
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field, MTTules Simon, Sir George Jessel, M. lAon Say, llicardo, 
Marx, Lossalle; and elsewhere he singles out others for praise. Still 
he must ask: “ What true ideas have they broached P What lasting 
institutions have they founded P ” (p. 53). But even if all this was true, 
what then P Is trad# nothing P Is commerce nothing P Is finance 
of no value to the nations P How does the great bulk of the people 
live, “the millions of which are in poverty and suffering” (p. 56), 
except by work P Is the right to bare existence only to be acquired 
by creators and producers of the better doss ? How would the castes 
“ who toil not neither do they spin ” fare under this test ? To put it 
in the veiy lowest terms, does not the State want as many citizens as 
it can get who pay their rates and taxes, oven if they contribute 
nothing more to the general fund of welfare P And is the Quarter?!/ 
reviewer not aware that the Jews are flocking into the professions at 
a geometrical rate of progression P What are these “ wild and wan¬ 
dering cries ” but the very deliramenta of reactionary Chauvinism P 

“ Shall he ulone, whom rational we call, 

Bo pleased with nothing if not blessed with all ? ” 

"We have collected, as in a museum, some, not all, of the weapons 
with which the Quarterly reviewer fights: such is his tone and 
temper. He is angry with the Jews because they are democratic, he 
is angry with them because they are rich, ho is angry with them 
because they are able, he is angiy with them because they ore not 
Christian; he is angry with the French Involution, he is angry with 
Napoleon the Great, he is angry with Louis Philippe, he is angry 
with the Eepublic, but most of all is he angry with Liberalism and 
Socialism, in the holy w*ar against which this essay is but a campaign 
and any missile is good enough. Ashe tells us of Herr von Treitschke, 
he “ loves not the Jew, and has an utter contempt for the Liberal.” 
Nor is he satisfied with Christian society: “ the triumph of *1 udaism 
springs from our own disloyalty to the creed in which wo were born ” 
(p. 57). Yet, apart from general exhortations to virtue, he has 
nothing to offer but an amorphous obscurantism plus a foregone con¬ 
clusion. 

The truth seems to bo that he has occupied him^lf exclusively with 
the vices of a morbid and degenerate materialism; tne Sigher material¬ 
ism and its virtues he has entirely ignored. The motto of the one is 
expressed in the first half and of the other in the second of Clifford’s 
famous antithesis: “Do I seem to say, Let us eat and drink, 9 
for to-morrow we dieP Far from it; on the contrary, I say, 

let us take bunds and help, for this day we are alive together.” 

With the true relations between Judaism and materialism we will 
hereafter proceed to deal. 


Herman Cohex. 



THE SILENCE. 


Eyes since ending of the summer weather, 
When last the thunder and the lightning broke, 
Shatt’ring themselves upon it at one stroke, 

The Silence has not stirred there in the heather. 

All round about stand steeples straight as stakes, 
And each its bell between its fingers shakes; 

All round about with their three-storied loads, 
The teams prowl down the roads; 

All round about where’er the pine woods end, 
The wheel creaks on along its rutty bed, 

But not a sound is strong enough to rend 
That space intense and dead. 


Since summer, thunder laden, last was heard, 

The Silence has not stirred; 

And the broad heath-land, where the nights sink down, 
Beyond the sand-hills brown, 

Beyond the endless thickets closely set, 

To the fiir borders of the far-away, 

Prolongs It yet. 


Even the winds disturb not as they go 



Where the marsh-water lies, 

In which Its vacant eyes 

Gaze at themselves unceasing, stubbornly. 

Only sometimes, as on their way they move, 
The noiseless shadows of the clouds above, 

Or of some great bird’s hov’ring flight on high, 
Brush It in passing by. 
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Since the last bolt that scored the earth aslant, 
Nothing has pierced the Silence dominant. 


Of those who cross Its vast immensity, 

Whether at twilight or at dawn it be, 

There is not one but feels 

The dread of the Unknown that It instils ; 

An ample force supreme, It holds Its sway, 
Uninterruptedly the same for aye. 

Dark walls of blackest fir-trees bar from sight 
The outlook towards the paths of hope and light; 

Great pensive junipers 
Affright from far the passing travellers ; 

Long narrow paths stretch their straight lines unbent, 
Till they fork off in curves malevolent; 

And the sun, ever shifting, ceaseless lends 
Fresh aspects to the mirage whither tends 
Bewilderment. 

Since the last bolt was forged amid the storm, 

The polar silence at the corners four 

Of the wide heather-land has stirred no more. 

Old shepherds, whom their hundred years have worn 
To things all dislocate aud out of gear, 

And their old dogs, ragged, tired-out, and torn, 

Oft watch It, on the soundless lowlands near, 

Or downs of gold beflecked with shadWsUflight, 

Sit down immensely there beside the night. 

Then, at the curves and corners of the mere, 

The waters creep with fear ; 

The heather veils itself, grows wan and white; 

All the leaves listen upon all the bushes, 

And the incendiary sunset hushes 
Before Its face his cries of brandished light. 
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And in the hamlets that ahont It lie, 

Beneath the thatches of their hovels small, 
The terror dwells of feeling It is nigh, 

And, though It stirs not, dominating jdl. 
Broken with dull despair and helplessness, 
Beneath Its presence they crouch motionless, 
As though upon the watch—and dread to see, 
Through rifts of vapour, open suddenly 
At evening, in the noon, the argent eyes 
Of Its mute mysteries. 


Alma Stbbttel. 


Note.— Emile Verhaeren, to whom the literary world of France and Belgium has given 
a foremost place among the lyric poets of the day, was bom at St. Amand, near Antwerp, 
in 1855. His childhood was passed on the banks of the Scheldt, in the midst of the 
wide-spreading Flemish plains, a country of mist and flood, of dykes and marshes, 
and the impressions he received from these mysterious, monotonous surroundings are 
reproduced with great force in his poems. After some time spent at a college in Ghent, 
he became a student at the University of Louvain, where he founded and edited a 
journal, in which work he was assisted by Van Dyck, the well-known singer. He also 
formed, afruit this time, h dose friendship with Maeterlinck. In 1881 Verhaeren was 
called to the bur at Brussels, but soon gave up his legal career to devote himself 
entirely to literature. In 1883 he published Let Ffamandet , his first volume of poems, and 
shortly afterwards bocame one of the editors of L'Arl Modern s, to which review he was 
for ten years a constant contributor. In 1892 ho founded, with the help of two other 
friends, the “ Section of Art ” in the “ House of the People ” at Brussels. Here the 
best music is performed, and lectures are given upon literary and artistic subjects. In 
spite, however, of tho work which all this entailed, and of the many interests created 
by his ardent appreciation of tho various branches of literature and art, Verhaeren 
continued to labour unceasingly at his own special work, and between 1886 and 1896 
brought out successively eight small volumes of poems: Let Moinet, Its Soirt , Let 
Debdekt , Let Flambeaux Xoirt , Apparut dam ttrt Chew ins, Let Campagnet Sallueiniet , 
Let Yillagu Illutoirct , and Let Vtllet Tentaculairet. The poem, translated above, is 
taken from Let Yillagu Illm'vet. 
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As a member of the second Peary expedition I had, in the spring of 
1894, an opportunity of undertaking a sledge journey, Eskimo fashion, 
from the winter quarters of the expedition in Inglefield Gulf to the 
untrodden shares of Melville Bay. The journey, which was the only 
long excursion on this expedition, was in many respects executed so 
simply and so effectively, and resulted in geographical discoveries of 
such importance, that I venture to think a description thereof will 
interest even persons outside Arctic circles. 

At the commencement of April I began the necessary preparations, 
which, for more reasons than one, were both few* and simple. As 
regards meat, I had to rely solely on my luck as a hunter, and it was 
therefore necessary for me to secure a good native companion and 
fellow sportsman, which I found in my friend Kolotcngva. Kolo- 
tengva is a young Eskimo of about five and twenty years of age, low r 
of stature but well knit, with smew's of steel, and quite incredible 
muscular strength. His eyes are small, but he sees with them objects 
far beyond the vision of ordinary mortals, llis long black hair is by 
nature slightly curled, and forms a rather handsome frame around a 
daring and regular face. As a hunter he has no equal—lie reminds 
me in many respects of Fenimore Cooper’s Indian chiefs. Nobody 
in the whole tribe could be prouder than Koloteugva, nobody more 
free and independent, nobody stauncher in friendship or nobler in 
thought, nobody cooler in the hour of danger, or more astute during 
the hunt—in fact, he was a hero. And with him as companion I 
knew I should pull through. 

Our equipment was otherwise simple enough. Of instruments wc 
had a theodolite, a thermometer, a chronometer, a compass, binocular, 
snow spectacles, charts, scientific tables, &c.; and of food, a little tea, 
sugar, pea flour, drip’s bread and bacon. In addition, two rifles, fifty 
cartridges, a small lamp of stone for cooking with seal oil, as there 
was neither spirits nor paraffin oil to spare the^ some reindeer skind, 
an axe, and a few extra pairs of socks and leggingsV Of dogs I suc¬ 
ceeded in borrowing or bartering eight, whilst our sledge was made 
by Kolotengva and myself just before our start, on native model, with 
runners shod with polished bone. 

On the morning of April 6th everything was ready for the start, 
and although the weather was a little doubtful, with overcast sky, and 
the air threateningly “mild” (zero Fah.), we set off in the fore¬ 
noon. Between the dark, almost perpendicular mountains out in the 
fjord the fog hung heavy and leaden, and further in, near our winter 
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quarters, a keen, cutting north-easter swept the hills and tne loe. We 
took it in turns to sit on the sledge whilst one ran behind holding to 
the stand-up steering arms. At racing pace we sped across the ice 
covered with hard, frozen snow, whilst the weather cleared. The sun 
does not rise high in the sky so early in the spaing in these latitudes, 
so that we did not derive any warmth from it, but, on the other hand, 
it remained up so long that we had no cause for complaint. And a 
long day we needod, for the distance to the nearest Eskimo colony 
was a stiff one, *>., dose upon seventy miles, and people we must 
reach that day, as our supper depended on native hospitality. 

It was just midnight, with a faint twilight, when we reached the 
south-east cape of Herbert Island, where our friends dwelt. The spot 
was called Oloschynni, and the colony consisted of five stone huts, of 
which only two were then occupied. Here we found one of the most 
famous bear hunters of the tribe, Nordingjer, who had just returned 
from several weeks’ hunting south, at Cape York. The bears had 
treated him badly this time, two of his best trained dogs having been 
killed, and he himself nearly sharing the same Lite, to which his 
clawed-up arm, covered with fur rags, bore witness. Surgery is only 
but little understood by these people; on the other hand, nature 
comes to their aid very powerfully, healing quickly broken bones and 
wounds which in other climates would require weeks. 

The poor man was now seated on his couch, naked, chanting mystic 
incantations to hidden spirits in order to accelerate the healing of the 
wound. Fortunately it was healing fast. Before going to rest we 
had an excellent supper of polar bear’s meat, boiled bacon, and ship’s 
bread. The first was frozen, and tasted like melon, at least that is 
my own jiersonal impression, though it may not be corroborated by 
others. All the night through two charming old ladies were engaged 
in sewing me a pair of new seal “ kamikker,” as the Eskimo would on 
no account permit me to start on our long journey in my old top- 
boots, in which the toes showed a dangerous tendency to come through. 
For this work 1 presented them \fith a fork, two prongs of which 
were gone, and five and thirty matches. 

The next morning there was a thick fog, and os our way lay right 
across the mouth of Whale Sound to some huts on its southern side, I 
was at first of^)pimon that we would have to await clearer weather 
before being able to set out, as no compass course could be shaped 
by the chart which here, as everywhere else, proved utterly inoarieot, 
• and we might have been poking about at the south side of the Sound 
if we got a bit astray. But Kolotengva only smiled quietly at my 
BuggestianB, and opined that it was hard upon him to be accused of 
not “ knowing the way in his own country,” even in a fog, and my 
confidence in him as one of nature’s children being unbounded, we 
Bet out forthwith for Netchilumi, the next inhabited spot 
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For many hours wo sledged through the thiok fog, so thick, in fact, 
that we could hardly see the dogs in front of us, hut in spite of this 
Kolotengva succeeded in reaching our destination in a direct line! 
Some will at once say that he was led by animal instinct; but no, I 
shall not insult my r Eskimo friends by endorsing that view. Nay, 
the human brain seems pretty much alike in the main among all wild 
tribes, and the man only performed what his splendid practical geo¬ 
metrical faculties suggested to him. For the direction of the wind 
along these shores is generally most remarkably uniform, and if it be 
a little strong, it will cause the loose fine snow to drift like desert 
sand. And during this action every tiny speck of snow will shift 
according to the same physical laws, and shape themselves during 
their progress into various forms and figures with such regularity that 
long parallel streaks ore formed on the surface of the snow. Now, by 
observing that the angle between these streaks and the line of march 
to be followed always remains the same, there is not much difficulty 
in steadily maintaining the same course; and it w as this method 
Kolotengva followed. During our march across the Greenland inland 
ice in 1892, Lieutenant Peary and I became accustomed in thick 
weather to follow the same wind indications, and the traces of them 
up in these storm realms are far more pronounced and characteristic 
than further south. Indeed, often the surface of the snow resembles 
a sea in violent motion suddenly arrested and turned into a cold, still 
ocean of snow. 

Tow'ords evening we arrived at Netchilumi, where we were most 
heartily welcomed by the settlers, and took up our abode in the hut 
of the oldest hunter, Terrikotti. With him we spent an enjoyable 
evening. 

His good old woman fried bacon and mode tea for us without 
wanting any particular instructions, whilst Kolotengva chanted weird 
incantations in the dim light afforded by the train-oil lamp, and the 
master of the hut and hiB visitors listened to a little impromptu geo¬ 
graphy, aided by a polar chart and a blown-out bladder wherewith to 
explain the globular theory of the earth. But when we came to the 
consequences of the latter assertion, viz., that people in the two hemi¬ 
spheres walk feet to feet, the teaching came to end. Nobody was 
able to follow these wild flights of fancy. In vaL# I demonstrated 
the attraction of the earth with the aid of dropping objects, when 
suddenly the half-grown son seemed to catch a glimmer of light. His 
tongue was loosened, and he began to rattle away to his countrymen 
in their curious, guttural Jtongue. What he said I was unable to 
catch, but at the end of URiscourse every one seemed convinced of ‘ 
the new theory. W 

The next day the fog was thicker than ever, and as at the same time 
there blew a strong southerly gale, we had to remain weather-bound till 
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the following morning. In the meantime we collected some minerals, 
and set four women to sew us new breeches of young, strong bear 
skin. This was a fresh addition to our wardrobe, and with the 
Kaanikker, transformed me into a veritable north Greenland “ dude.” 
The following morning, as stated, we were# again able to start 
The weather was then “ cracking ” cold, with a clear sun. To our 
delight our host when we were about to start informed us that he 
would accompany us as far as Cape York, a distance of about 175 
miles, os he had “ business ” there., His son hod the previous autumn 
left Ids “ Kajak ” down there, and this the old man now intended to 
fetch before the ice broke up. His journey, moreover, was prompted 
by the unexpected opportunity now presenting itself of having the 
company of a “ Kablunachsuak ” (white man), and enjoying the 
dainties flowing therefrom, such as bacon rinds and other remnants 
of his feasts. Terrikotti took his wife with him, too, looking upon 
the journey of *150 miles in the depth of winter as rather a pleasure 
or recreation trip than anything else. He hod with him seven splen¬ 
did strong dogs, which careered magnificently across the ice, and they 
were, as is generally the case with these animals, so beautifully trained 
that a shout only from their master was sufficient to moke them run 
either right or left, stop dead or increase speed, “ watch for seal,” or 
sniff the hard snow for bear tracks. The journey certainly became 
both more interesting and lively by this unexpected addition to our 
party. They followed all their old customs and modes of travelling, 
and revealed many of their forms of worship and superstitions, 
looking upon the “ Kabluna ” as one of themselves. 

In the course of the day we passed round a ness running into 
Whale Sound and Boat Inlet, halted at Cape Parry, then surrounded 
with open water, and having to make a ditour inland, reached an 
altitude of about a thousand feet. At this elevation the weather con¬ 
ditions were, no doubt on account of the proximity of the sea, so 
entirely different from those at a lower level, that we could hardly 
make any progress against the blinding snow and fog, and the cutting 
winds which seemed quite to scorch our faces. But it did not last long, 
for soon we were past tho highest point of the snow hill covering the 
plateau-shaped ness ;^we got the wind with us, and rushing at great 
speed down thrAgh a narrow guloh, we again emerged among the 
sun-bathed glaciers and icebergs. But far beyond the glittering ice¬ 
bergs and the immense ocean of snow-covered ice utterly void of life, 

> We beheld the dark blue ocean, indescribably lovely and fascinating, 
here and there glittering and shining whearfe the sun rays were reflected 
from the long foam crested swell. * ; 

What effect that sight had upon one who had passed six months in 
semi-darkness in these dreary ice-bound surroundings, and with a 
badly suppressed home longing at heart, I must leave to the reader’s 
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imagination. Memories of the far-off sea-girt fatherland rushed upon 
me, and threw me into a dreamy melancholy state, most undesirable 
for the work in hand. As I halted and stood gazing out towards the 
blue horizon my followers inquired what I was looking for, but only 
badly could I exploit! what I thought and felt. Nevertheless these 
sensitive people, children of the ice and snow, quite gathered my 
meaning, and the old man exclaimed several times in a sympathetic 
undertone “ ayonai, ayonai” (how sad, how sad). 

On coming down from our land journey we continued along the 
rather low flat shores of Booth Inlet, passing the remarkable Fite 
Clarence Bock, a little island rising in terraces to a height of about 
a thousand feet During thousands of years wet, ioe, and storm 
have gradually eroded the rock, and the blocks thrown down have 
fallen with such regularity around the whole island that it rises above 
the flat ioe fields like an enormous black cone, out of winch the solid 
central part with perpendicular sides stands forth. 

Just below this weird looking island we had again to seek the main¬ 
land, as the ice during the equinoctial gales a few weeks before had 
broken up and drifted into the partly open Baffin’s Bay. Fortunately 
the land here, whilst lofty south and north, was comparatively level, 
so that we could continue our journey without difficulty, although the 
sharp stones projecting through the snow here and there ripped the 
sledges unpleasantly. 

A little after noon we came upon fresh reindeer tracks, and then* 
must have been quite a herd of them; there were spoors in all direc¬ 
tions. We had no meat for supper, nor any for our hungry dogs, so 
it would be a godsend to obtain an animal or two. The natives were 
nearly mad with excitement and proposed to set off in pursuit at once. 

I let them have a rifle each whilst I w'ent to examine some white 
quartz-like rocks in the vicinity. Terrikotti’s wife was left behind to 
look after the dogs, which, in some circumstances, cannot be left alone, 
as when these half-tamed wolves get the scent of game nothing can 
stop them. 

Ten minutes had barely gone by before I beard a rifle shot close at 
band, and presently Kolotengva’s little square figure appeared on a 
ridge, calling to us to bring the sledges up. ,This was but the work 
of a few r moments, and we beheld a great reindeer 'cow lying dead on 
the snow r . A meal followed, in which four human beings and fifteen 
dogs participated without distinction, only that we human brings 
seized the tit-bits. We saved, however, a fine piece of steak for 
supper, with the reindeer belly, which the two “ Arctics ” had not the 
heart to leave beliind, for it is their greatest delicacy. 

We did not travel much further that day, having sledged without a 
break for thirteen hours, so we halted at about seven o’clock on the 
north ride of Whalstenholme Sound, where we built a oosy little snow 
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Hut in a suitable, well-sheltered drift. It was constructed in the 
usual Eskimo fashion, of large blocks out out of the snowdrift, put 
together so as to form a solid cupola over the space below, sufficient 
to hold us all. The dogs always sleep in the open, winter as well as 
summer, and in all kinds of weather. They ^rere, therefore, simply 
tied to Kolotengva’s walrus lance, rammed into the ground just out¬ 
side the hut. We will now peep inside, all fissures in roof and walls 
having been closed with snow, and the lamps lighted. To get in it is 
necessary to crawl through the little hole on the lee side, and when of 
the Caucasian race, great care has to be exercised not to wreck the 
proud structure, as the opening is only intended for tiny Eskim o 
bodies. Inside a comparatively high temperature prevails, which 
causes Hie snow in the roof to melt, whereby the structure is 
strengthened, as the blocks then sink a little, freeze together, and 
form on the inside a hard polished dome of ic3. The water thus 
formed by degrees trickles slowly down the walls of the hut towards 
the floor, forming the most beautiful glittering ice-taps. However, 
at night, when cooking is over, the melting ceases, as the lamps then 
only bum with a faint flame. 

But as we enter the cooking is in full swing, and under the 
little stone vessels the flames are made as long as the sauoer-shaped 
lamps with moss wicks and blubber will allow. On the raised plat¬ 
form at the back of the hut I and Kolotengva are installed, whilst 
opposite reside the old man and his woman. All of us are airily 
dressed, os it would of course be absurd to sleep in the stiff wet 
garments when there is an opportunity of throwing them off and 
crawling into soft warm reindeer skins instead. 

The old woman mostly sees to the cooking, and in order to ascer¬ 
tain whether the water for the tea is getting warm, she now and 
again puts her hand flat into it, a manner of “taking” boiling 
temperature which I at first have great difficulty in reconciling myself 
to, but by philosophically arguing the point with myself, I come to 
the conclusion that it is no worse than the handling of the meat we 
are to eat, and I reconcile myself to my fate. 

The next morning the weather continued gloriously fine, and at 
half-past seven we u|re again off. Our road now lay right across the 
broad Whalstenftlme Sound. Saunders’ Island, situated about mid¬ 
way, we hod inteudod to pass to the west, as this route was the 
shortest; but on reaching the western point of the island we were 
Arrested by open water, and had to proceed eastward in order to reach 
the inner side. We did, however, not omit first to try the new steel¬ 
like ice just below the lofty mountain walls rising to a height of over 
2,000 feet, in order perhaps to save the long fflour, but it was no 
good. The ice was too weak, and I cannot help confessing that I 
breathed more freely after the discovery, as my recent experiences on 
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new ice were anything but pleasant. I may as well tell the story as 
we travel. 

It was in the first half of February, just as the cold was severest, 
that I was travelling^fdr to the north of our winter quarters for the 
purpose of obtaining meat for our many dogs, which were half- 
stoned. I had for companion a native, Kaschu by name, a lively, 
amusing fellow; but I must add he was a thief and a liar of 
the first water to boot, under certain “ extenuating circumstances.” 
Here, out campaigning, he was a splendid fellow indeed. We had 
left the nearest colony at five in the morning in brilliant moonshine, 
and hod for hours, with twelve dogs, been speeding out towards the 
broad Smith’s Sound, in order to reach new ice, whore the walrus 
love to romp in winter time. When about twenty miles distant from 
the coast, we halted, tied the dogs to hummocks, and proceeded on 
foot a couple of miles further out, watching for walrus, as these 
animals are in the habit of thrusting their big heads through the 
thin ice in order to breathe, and it is then that the Eskimo watches 
his opportunity of launching his harpoon into their carcase, keeping 
it tied with the line till the animal is exhausted. A little after noon 
we succeeded in killing an enormous slie-walrus, a task, however, 
comparatively easy, as we lind both harpoon and rifle, and whilst 
Kaschu was cutting it up I was to fetch the sledge and dogs. At a 
rattling pace we sped seawards toward Is him. See him I could not, 
although it was only just after noon, as twilight had already set in, 
and only a faint streak in the south indicated wiiere the long-looked- 
for sun was. Suddenly I feel a slight jerk of the sledge as it speeds 
silently out upon the dark violet coloured surface of elastic new' ice; 

I at once conclude that in the gloaming we have steered right across a 
newly frozen “ clear ” in the ice, and although the sledge is already 
in a swaying motion, it looks at the moment as if we might be able 
to get safely over without accident. Just then one of the native 
sledge runners cuts through, the pace slackens, and then almost 
ceases. The sledge is already partly under the ice! An icy bath I 
knew' at once I was to have, so 1 slid off the sledge slowly, and gave 
at the same time a violent pull at the steering band, whereby the front 
part again reached the ice sheet, and then begiTn ^ terrible fight for 
life as we slowly splashed through the water to the* other side. The 
dogs needed no encouragement to [mil now*, the keen animals exerted 
themselves to their utmost, understanding quite w'ell that it wras a 
struggle for life. At one moment most of them W'ere in the water, in ' 
the next they obtained foothold on the ice with their sharp claws, but 
only again to be immersed in the icy waves. I shall not enlarge 
upon the horrors of the situation and my reflections, but only odd 
that we reached the solid ice at last on the other side of the “ clear” 
more than forty feet wide, and that I was soaked to the arm-pits 
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under a temperature 40 G F. below freezing point, and no land in 
eight. I ran out to my companion in my heavy fur garments, which 
already began to be coated with icicles, and got him to drive me 
home at onoe. The dogs did their duty in the fine moonlight, and 
in four hours wo were safely back in one of tha warm earth huts of 
the natives. And I suffered no more from my awful immersion, but 
forget it I never shall. 

We had, it may be remembered, been compelled to make a great 
ditour eastwards to got post Saunders* Island on the inside, and as 
we passed the east side of the island we came upon the tracks of 
three bears, two old ones and a young one. It is hardly possible to 
form an idea of the excitement produced upon the Eskimo—all 
ardent hunters—and their somi-savage dogs under such circum¬ 
stances. The dogs pull violently at their leather traces and scan 
with raised ears keenly the snowy wastes, whilst their masters stop, 
converse in whispers, listen, scan the wastes, run a little, stop again, 
and then repeat the whole performance anew. It might be doubted 
whether men who so absolutelj r lose their coolness on coming upon 
the tracks of game are really worth anything ns hunters. But the 
doubt is soon diRpellod. The excitement, in fact, tends to stimulate 
their intellectual faculties and keenness, and the spectator is soon 
compelled to admire their qualifications as hunters and sportsmen of 
a vers* high order. In the present case, however, the hunt was fruit¬ 
less. We followed three bear tracks right and left across the wide 
dreary expanse of ice, until the sun’s disk, huge and glowing, 
touched the snow-white horizon to the north-west, disappearing pre¬ 
sently behind distant icebergs. In vain the natives scanned the vast 
white expanse with my glasses, the remarkable qualities of which 
they soon learnt to admiro, but no sign of a living thing in any direc¬ 
tion. Wo had therefore to alumdon the quest and resume our journey 
along the coast south of the mouth of the fjord. A little after we 
passed Capo Atlioll, uhore the ice began; being snow free, we could 
advance much faster, and at midnight, after sixteen hours of incessant 
travelling, wo haltod at a spot callod Igluduhugni. During our entire 
journey the dogs had gone at a great pace, the bear chase included, 
and the distance <yrered that day (sixteen hours) was equal to about a 
degree of latmule, or no loss than seventy miles. 

We had expected to find natives at this place, but all we could dis¬ 
cover in the gloom of midnight was a long deserted tumbledown 
snow hut. lvolotengva and I at once set to work to repair the hut, 
whilst the old man and liis woman began to dig in the snow under a 
huge travelled boulder, maintaining that they would, according to an 
old charitable Eskimo custom, find Beal blubber for the aid of needy 
travellers in general. Long and deep they dug, and blubber there 
was, sure enough, in plenty. The old man out up somo in bits for the 
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the -woman prepared other for our lamps,making the 
pfcbM soft by chewing them with her teeth before patting them on 
tint lamp saucers. In a short While we were snugly ensconced under 
oar snow roof, consuming the remains of oar reindeer steak of yester¬ 
day, whilst chatting afloat the events of the day. And, indeed, we 
were on the point of getting fox steak too for supper that night, as 
just before we reached our quarters we enjoyed on exciting and re¬ 
markable chase after a couple of Arctic Reynards, which only got 
away by the skin of their teeth. The whole affair reminded mo much 
of an English foxhunt, with the exception that we chased the foxes 
on sledgeB instead of on horseback; but for excitement and novelty 
I must accord the palm to the latter mode of hunting these vile 
animals. In the faint rays of the Arctic midnight sun these little 
foxes often tramp long distances across the silent, iev expanse, in 
search of the remnants of feasts by polar bears, dead seal cubs, and 
the like. It was two such midnight prowlers we had come upon. 
Hardly had the dogs spotted the two black little dots away in front 
of us—for they were so-called “ blue ” foxes—before they set off at 
such a terrific pace that we were just able to fling ourselves on tho 
sledges and enjoy the chose too. Away galloped the foxes; after 
them raced the dogs. But we did not gain much upon the vile 
beggars, as, of course, the sledges handicapped the dogs so much tlmt 
one fox succeeded in at once escaping, having astutely enough made 
for the shore. The other, however, was just in front of us, hut 
seemed to be getting away. TVhat then do my worthy sporting 
friends, who in the most intense excitement have been watching tho 
unequal chase, and w'ho now' begin to see a doubtful issue, i\oY Quick 
as thought Kolotengva seizes his knife, bends forward, and cuts with 
a angle rapid stroke the trace of the fastest of our animals, a little 
lady dog. And, in an instant, his companion follows his example, 
like arrows shot from a bow the two animals dart forward. But one 
dog appears to gain over tho other, and tliis does not please* our com¬ 
panion at all, so, quick os lightning, lie despatches another grey touzler 
from his team, w'hich is immediately followed liy another from our 
side. Now follow' encouraging shouts to the dogs from both contest¬ 
ing parties, exactly as in a north country' courstog patch, and a 
laughing, rattling, shrieking dispute between the two sledges os to 
the merits and chances of their respective animals. My dog wron the 
match in securing the little terrified blue fox; but, alas! artful as , 
ever, Reynard, at the moment of victory, jumped for dear lifo on to 
the top of a high flat iceberg, where our dogs were unable to follow 
and our guns to reach it, as the fox lay down flat. And thus ended 
an exciting foxhunt and coursing match & la Eskimo. 

The next day the weather w r as still magnificent, and at midday tho 
sun became so warm that here and there a solitary seal was enticed to 
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mma up to hi* breathing hole in theioein arde* tobaakUTthe rays 
of the eon. 

It was midnight again before we reached Gape York, the Ult in¬ 
habited spot in our journey; again we had travelled incessantly for Ax*. 
teen hours, and covered a distance of fifty mileft since daybreak. At this 
time only a few stars of the first magnitude glittered in the aonthem 
heavens, and we welcomed the lovely light nights of the Arctic 
summer. But I will at onoe confess that we were in no mood far 
such (harming and idyllio reflections when we drove on that night, 
before the stone huts at Smnaminomen. The glass stood at 24° F.. 
below zero (56° of frost), and being famishing like wolves we felt the 
cutting night wind and the cold the more. But the natives at this 
place reoeived us with customary Eskimo hospitality. Sleep and rest 
were what we most needed, and after a solid meal for ourselves and 
the dogs, we fell immediately asleep, only to awake when the sun had. 
risen far into the heavens. 

Two dap (April 13th and 14th) we remained at the colony to give 
our dogs a good rest and to await a change in the weather, which had 
now become stormy. It cannot be denied that we felt ennui during 
these days of enforced idleness, and the North Greenland huts become 
rather confined to a European, however contented and frugal, when 
weather-bound for any length of time. But in the day-time our life 
was lively enough, and many were the questions put and answered on 
both sides, of the customs, sugas, and traditions of tho North Green¬ 
landers, as well as of the far-away southern lands and their many 
races, and especially, I venture to think, tho Eskimo gained a good 
idea of my own fatherland, “ Old Norway,” with its soughing forests, 
green hillsides, roaring falls, and splendid climate. I had to describe 
them all over and over again. Equally interesting, perhaps, were the 
musical inn Vita, which took place in some hut or another, attended by the 
entire elite of the colony. At these charming reunions the blubber 
drum or ‘‘ tom-tom ” was heard incessantly, whilst hysterical witches 
and mystic old men in turns chanted monotonous half-wailing incan¬ 
tations to spirits supposed to l>e hovering about. Some of the so- 
called “ Angekokkes ” or sorcerers exercise a most remarkable influ¬ 
ence on their listjpiers, who frequently listen to their monotonous 
chants in treniDling and breathless expectancy. 

At last, early on the morning of April 15th, we were able to con- 
9 tinue our journey eastward. Kolotengva and I were now again 
alone, tho old couple who hod accompanied us on the previous days 
having remained at Cape York, the goal of their journey. Our course 
now lay straight for the islands in Melville Bay, whence I hoped to 
get a good view of the unknown shores within, in case ice should pre¬ 
vent my reaching them. During the morning we passed Bushman’s 
Island, situated about twenty miles east of Cape York. Even before 
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we reached: it I became aware that the coast-land just to the north¬ 
ward of us formed no part of the mainland, but consisted, in fact, of 
two large islands hitherto unknown. During the afternoon, as we 
sledged further and further eastwards, we come in sight of enormous 
glaciers such as I hadtilways been of opinion existed along the north¬ 
eastern shores of Melville Bay. Indeed, I found that practically the 
whole coast-line from Cape York eastwards, as far as the eye could 
reach, was continually broken by vast and active glaciers. At 6 p.m. 
we halted, having covered fifty miles, and built our snow hut for the 
night. We were then nearly directly south of Cape Melville, and 
only a few miles from the shore. The ice on which we sledged during 
the first part of our journey from Cape York was very smooth and 
quite different from what I had expected. With the exception of a 
belt of ice a couple of miles broad, the surface of which formed a 
chaos of irregular edged and wildly piled up blocks, rising to a height 
of from six feet to eight feet, the rest of our road was perfectly level 
and smooth. This I may, perhaps, ascribe to Kolotengva’s intimate 
knowledge of ice navigation. 

Having enjoyed a refreshing night’s rest in the hut, we continued 
the following day our journey in fine but hazy weather. About mid¬ 
day land was clearly discernible to the north-east, but in the niter- 
noon everything was again hidden in a thick fog. We halted at 
5 p.m., having covered 40 miles. It then snowed hard. Again we 
had a good night’s rest, but found the next morning that several 
inches of new snow' had fallen, wliilst the fog was as thick as e\ er and 
oampletelv hid the land. But at noon, when everything seemed most 
dreary and hojieless, the fog suddenly lifted, like an enormous cur¬ 
tain, and displayed to our astonished gaze a jianorama so grand and 
imposing that it will ne^r fade from my mind. Lofty, sombre 
mountains, gigantic, snowy glaciers, and aeriul blue glittering snow 
cones, all charmingly bathed in the purple rays of the noonday sun, 
stretched in wild disorder along the horizon, the tout ntwmhlv forming 
a most striking and fascinating spectacle oi a land never trodden by 
human Ijeing. 

By continuing our east-south-east course, which we hail followed 
since the morning, we reached, at about (> p.m., a sijfcall isolated island, 
where I decided to remain for a day or two in order to lake observa¬ 
tions. The island proved to be identical with Thom Island of the 
chart, having in its centre a conically-shaped rock MO feet to 400 % 
feet in height, which would afford a most desirably high plateau 
whence to fix the glaciers and capes of the mainland. We therefore 
built a snow hut at the bottom oi a sheltered cleft in the rocks at the 
south side of the island, and found the w r eather the next morning, to 
our great satisfaction, all that could be desired. The air was remark¬ 
ably clear, the mort distant mountains standing forth distinctly. I 
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obtained on observation of the sun at noon, as well as all requisite 
determinations of the mainland. The island I found to be situated 
in longitude 75° 41' 44" N., and the oompass variation 88} c W. 
I delineated also the profile of the entire ooast-line, ineluding several 
new islands of considerable size. While I wA thus engaged my 
worthy friend had set off seal hunting, as we were in want of meat 
for ourselves and dogs, and blubber for the lamps. And he succeeded 
in an hour’s time in killing a fine animal. 

I watched him through my glasses as he cautiously and silently 
crawled, or rather hauled himself along towards the dozing seal. 
To me up here it seemed os if he was near enough to touch it 
with his hand; but still I waited and waited for the report of his 
rifle. At last a faint cloud arose, and the report rang through the 
still clear air, and in the same instant Kolotengva’s knife flashed 
for a second in the sun, burying itself in the next in the body of 
his valuable spoil, which now relieved us from all anxieties os to food 
for ourselves and our fuithful, almost half-starved, companions for 
some time to come. 

Of the fifty miles long coast-line, bounded in north-west by Cape 
Melville and in Routh-east by Bed Head, which I could overlook from 
the top of the little mountain ridge on Thom Island, nearly one-half 
consisted of larger and smaller glacier fronts. If to the glaciers here 
referred to, which I could overlook from the island, be added the 
glaciers which I discovered between Cape Melville and Cape York, as 
well os the enormous ice floe, the northern wall of which I was just 
able to discern south of lied Head, and which in all probability 
stretches down to the neighbourhood of the “ Devil’s Thumb,” the 
whole number of these ice streams covers on area of some 200 
miles. They form a magnificent overflow for the ice masses inland, 
and are therefore of the highest importance. The glaciers of Melville 
Bay form, without doubt, the vastest glacial system yet discovered on 
the Greenland coast. Most of these glaciers are situated dose to each 
other; indeed, as regards some of the larger, as, for instance, those of 
King Oscar, lVary, liink, Nansen, and Nordenskidld, the land divi¬ 
sions among them arc so insignificant that they might be really 
considered two lij^e glaciers of enormous dimensions. 

As regards the geological character of the coast-land itself, whioh 
here and there juts forth from the glacial cap, either as dominant 
tyodlond and ness or single “ nunatok ” further inland, I could 
discover nothing of particular interest. The trap formation, with its 
dork colour, in strong contrast to the white snow' cupolas which 
crowned its plateau-shaped surfaces, was apparently the most common, 
whilst the coaBt in general was of the usual archaic structure. The 
perpendicular walls nearest the ocean ice attained generally a height 
of a couple of thousand feet, whilst the “ Hinterland,” where such 
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existed, rose to far greater heights; thus the snowy summit of Cape 
Walker has a height of quite 3,000 feet, whilst a glittering cone, 
to which I gave the name of “ Mount Haffner,” after the Nor¬ 
wegian savant, and which is situated about fifteen miles inland on the 
north side of the bay, is, without doubt, 5,000 feet in height. At 
Cape Melville there was a comparatively vast stretch of low land, 
but its nature I was unable to make out at this distance. 

Having concluded my observations on the island, I built a small 
cairn on the top, in which I placed a tin box containing a brief notice 
of our visit. Before turning in that nig}it we were pleasantly sur¬ 
prised by the sight of a snow sparrow, the first of the season, which 
occasioned us several times during supper (a dainty meal of fresh 
seal’s liver and dry ship’s bread) to congratulate each other on the 
coming of summer. 

The next morning we found the weather had completely changed 
in the course of the night; it was blowing a gale from the south-east, 
filling the air with the finest drifting snow. We had, therefore, 
to lie weather-bound that day, which might have been dull enough 
if my companion had. not sped the time by naivelv-told tales of 
incidents from his own life, which in the most striking manner 
illustrated the admirable toughness, strength, and courage of this 
little race of humanity in la latte pmtr la rie. Among other things 
I was told that the bear-hunters of the tribe often in their excur¬ 
sions reach the east coast of Melville Bay. I am, howcier, of the 
opinion that ere long some spring day the inhabitants of the 
northernmost Danish colony, Tessiusuk, will be surprised by a visit, 
the first known, from the sledging wild men of Cape York. I have 
supplied them with full particulars and instructions for such a 
journey. 

The next day, April 20th, the wind was still strong from the south. 
We were now again nearly out of meat and blubber, so that we did 
not care to venture fox away from Cape York, which we had otherwise 
intended had the weather been letter. After being weather-bound 
for a day we steered for the north-east, almost unknown, comer of 
Melville Bay, where I hoped to find something of interest, and where 
also w'e might slay a hear, which we greatly nc%de<^ We started at 
seven o'clock a.m., and shaped our course straight for the lofty moun¬ 
tain ridge, which according to the vague indications of the chart 
riiould be Cape Murdoch. But as w r e approached we found that thif 
towering ridge did not constitute any projecting point in the coast 
line, hut, on the contrary, roso fax behind it, and was only a solitary 
M nunatak in the vast ice-field, the lofty perpendiculur face of which 
completely arrested our progress. We halted at half-past one by a 
s ma l l island, the inner side of which almost touched the ice-wall, 
here we had to remain for the rest of the day and the next night. 
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Kolotengva at onoe began the erection of the indispensable snow-hut, 
whilst I climbed the island, a few hundred feet in height, in order to 
take observations. By-and-by he too, came up, anxious to see this 
forlorn comer of the bay, whither the lively sledge parties of his tribe 
had never yet penetrated. But even to the frugawninded Eskimo at 
my side the desolate spot could offer no attraction; he only shook 
his head and said with emphatio conviction—“ Fujungi-toksua nuna 
manni ” (“ the land about here is no good ”). On the hard rocky ground 
lay long adamant snowdrifts, carried thither by raging winds from 
the nearest glaciers, whilst here and there where the naked rocky terraces 
were visiblo through the snow, the “ scouring ” marks of former glacial 
action were distinctly observable. Having concluded my observations, 
we collected all the stones we were able to find and raised a small 
cairn on the Buramit, when we returned to the hut. But a few yards 
from it, right under tho wall of an iceberg, wo came upon some 
deep holes in the snow, a bear having evidently been engaged in dig¬ 
ging for sea-lioles. The same animal, or another, had curiously 
enough visited the summit of the island, to which even we had a diffi¬ 
culty in climbing. Kolotengva thought the bear had como on land 
in search of dead grass or moss, as polar bears are believed by the 
natives to like a certain amount of vegetable matter in their diet. 

The next morning at seven wo continued our journey in calm, hazy 
weather. We had barely travelled two hours before, on turning a 
headland, w'e suddenly espied the bear some eight hundred yards in 
front of uh. At racing pace the dogs sped away across the hard snow, 
but the bear did not take long to consider his position and then to 
deal with it. He decided not to deal with the dilemma at all, and 
simply bolted. But we were down upon him, when Kolotengva quickly 
cut the single trace of the eight dogs, the sledge stopped dead, and 
the liberated dogs flew with redoubled energy at the hairy giant, who 
now turned to defend himself at last. During the short space of time 
occupied by us in coming up with the combatants, I hod a good oppor¬ 
tunity of watching the splendid tactics of the dogs. As soon os they 
came up with the bear they spread out in a semicircle right in front 
of their foe, and attacked him by making dashes at his long thick 
coat with their sljfrp^glistening teeth, and they displayed during 
these proceedings such cuteness and skill, that it was evident they quite 
understood that it was a question of “ breakfast or no breakfast M for 
thpi. Whenever the bear angrily raised one of his huge paws to 
# crush one of his tormentors, the latter slid away in the most agile 
manner, whilst his companions gave the wretched brute enough to 
attend to in another direction. However, a few shots from our Win¬ 
chesters soon ended the combat, and on hour later we had the large 
magnificent bearskin safely packed on the sledge, together with a 
good quantity of meat, whilst the dogB were treated to a substantial 
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mealy which they indeed wanted badly, and we again continued 1 out 
journey. 

Our course now lay straight for an island some ten miles AV.S.W. 
from our lost day’s halting-place. We reached it just before noon, 
and remained there tome hours, during which I took the latitude and 
some determinations, the weather haring now beoorno very fine again. 
In the afternoon w r e proceeded, and halted eventually at 5.130 p.m. 
for the night, after a most interesting but very liard day. 

On April 23rd we reached again, safe and sound, Cape York and 
our friendly Eskimo. I decided to remain two days and let the dogs 
have a good rest, not because they actually wanted it, but because I 
thought they thoroughly deserved it after their preceding eight days’ 
hard and steady work. The next day was beautifully fine, and almost 
summer-like, so that the entire colony, small and large, turned out 
en mam and squatted most of the day, basking in the sun's rays, on 
a small clearing in front of the huts where bones and offal used to bo 
thrown. True, the air was a bit chilly, but haring built a wall of 
snow to shelter from the cutting north wind, and with the sun shining 
right upon our ruddy faces, and being well wrapped up in fins, wo 
had a fine timo of it, chatting merrily about the coming spring, for 
which we all longed so much. 

In the midst of our merry group lay a huge piece of walrus meat, 
the somewhat “gamey” smell of which left no doubt as to its respect¬ 
able age. Beside it lay an axe, which was used whenever any man 
or woman wanted to satisfy their hungry cravings, for the meat was 
frozen hard and had to bo chopped. At the side of this lump of meat 
stood also a huge block of ice, clear as crystal, whence the community 
obtained water, as in the centre of it a cavity had been cut, at the 
bottom of w'hich a stone was placed of the size of a man’s fist, on 
wrhich there burned with a good flame a piece of moss intersected with 
blubber; and as the ice melted at the sides of the cavity, the water 
collected at the bottom in a small, clear pool, whence it was consumed 
by the many parched mouths by sucking it up through hollow rein¬ 
deer marrow-bones, in exactly the same manner os we enjoy a sherry 
cobbler through a straw. The whole party was throughout in the 
cheeriest and most talkative mood; and although i^> toasts ware drank 
or speeches mode, the chatting and laughing of everybody and of all 
sizes proceeded so merrily that the incident furnished another strong 
proof of the thorough contentment of these j»eople with their lot 
in life. • 

The next (lay I had an opportunity of seeing how the natives train 
their bear dogs. A bear skin is carried secretly by two lads out behind 
an iceberg close by, one of whom returns, whilst the other wraps the 
skin round liis body and then emerges, appearing at a distance like a 
real bear, in the creamy fur of which the bub played. Then an alarm 
is raised by the older hunters, and with fine his trionic skill the 
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younger ones rush out as if in great excitement at the^gxrc of the 
impudent bear. Some of the dogs hare now also espied it, half a 
dozen sledges are harnessed speeding towards the imagined foe, who 
then wisely lets fall his disguise. 

After two days’ rest I and my companion evejjjtually said good-bye 
to our hospitable hosts. But at the last moment we were pleasantly 
surprised at learning that the whole colony had decided to accompany 
us in a body! It seemed as if a sudden mania for travelling had 
, seized upon these free and unfettered persons. Why not then at once 
satisfy the desire P Their minds were made up on the spur of the 
moment, and half an hour had hardly elapsed before the whole colony 
had taken the field with all their belongings—furs, harpoons, lamps, 
suckling babies, blubber, meat, &c., well stowed away on their sledges. 
They numbered, including ours, nine in all, drawn by fifty-two 
splendid dogs. But we did not enjoy our merry escort long, os it left 
us by degrees, the members taking up their abodes along the coast in 
their airy skin tents, now being exchanged for the dark hovels of the 
long and dreary winter. 

The first night after leaving Cape York we halted at the bottom 
of nn inlet, where we liad to remain for thirty-six hours through 
a storm. A Vo found quarters in some old ruins of a hut. The next 
night wo were enabled to proceed, and as it was the first on which the 
sun would remain above the horizon that season, wo decided to travel 
all the night. The snow track was capital, and we advanced rapidly, 
readiing the western extremity of Saundors’ Island at five a.m. 
Hero wo slept in a remarkable grotto, which runs in under the 
perpendicular mountain wall, about a thousand feet in height, the 
floor being below high-water mark. We passed the Colony “ Akpan,” 
situated ou the south-west side of the island, then deserted. I men¬ 
tion it, as here as well as on the mainland just south, there are 
remains of stono huts which are now under water at high tide. The 
natives liavo, therefore, been obliged to vacate their old huts and erect 
others, the former having gradually been covered by the sea. Similar 
proofs of the depression of the land along these shores were at one 
time also observed by Dr. Kane somewhat further south, who sug¬ 
gested that the ajjs of the oscillating movement to which it is 
generally assiuflbd that the Greenland continent is subjected, should 
be found just south of the 77th degree of latitude. Judging by my 
own observations on Saunders’ Island just referred to, and partly from 
# statements made by natives, I am of opinion that this axis must be 
fixed somewhat further south. 

On April 29th, at about nine at night, we left Saunders’ Island in 
splendid weather. We determined again to travel across country to 
Whale Sound to esoape the journey around Cape Pony. On the way 
we succeeded in killing a hare, whose white coat up in a dark ravine 
offered a splendid target for our rifles. I shall not describe how 
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welooW *iis piece of fresh meat was to us just then. Suffice it to say 
that for some days we had lived from hand to mouth, and our provi¬ 
sion hag was slenderer than just desirable. 

We had decided to attempt to reach the south side of Whale Sound 
before again halting, which we did after twenty hours of hard travel¬ 
ling. For the last time we lit our blubber lamp, oooked the rest of 
the hare, and enjoyed a good long sleep under the tumbledown roof 
of a deserted native hut. We were still some thirty miles from the 
winter quarters of the expedition, but this we covered without more 
adventures on the following day, being back once more safe and 
sound, on April 30th. 

Our little journey was at on end, and although its geographical 
results, which, however, constituted the only ones yielded by the second 
Peary expedition, cannot be said to be “ startling,’' the journey has 
to me been of great value and advantage, for it has more than ever 
before made me familiar with the methods of travelling followed for 
hundreds of years by the race dwelling in nearest proximity to the 
Pole, and gained from experience during their extended sledge 
journeys along the vast ice-choked shores of their land. And I feel 
confident that, had this tribe possessed the scientific enthusiasm winch 
fires civilised nations, they would have reached the highly coveted 
goal long ago, and explored the mystic regions into which the great 
nations of the earth, in noble rivalry and self-sacrifice, have hitherto 
attempted to penetrate in vain. But suddenly to imjiart to these 
children of nature an ardent enthusiasm for this task of solving some 
of the greatest geographical and other scientific problems of the age 
would indeed be an impossibility. On the other hand, however, it 
might be that the sons of civilisation themselves could learn from the 
natives, by sojourning among them, the best mode of solving those 
problems. 

There are those who maintain that Nansen and his gallant little 
band will carry victory home; and no one who is acquainted with the 
brilliant equipment and manning of this expedition, with other factors 
to be considered, can deny that its prospects of success are highly 
promising. But should even this be so, there will still remain many 
mysteries to be penetrated in the polar regions. No single expedi¬ 
tion, be it ever so successful, could solve all fbest. There still are 
vast regions on both sides of the Pole yet to be explored; and in this 
glorious labour it is to be hoped that the Scandinavian and Anglo- 
Saxon races may lead the way hand in hand. 

Eivixd Astrup. 

(Hint Officer xn both the Feary Expeditions) 

Non.—Since this article, which has been translated by Carl SLewera, was first 
Koefrsd, Eirind Astrup's death has been reported In the newspapers. The last para¬ 
graphs were written before the news of Nanseo'e soooeae.--Ex>. j 
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The theories which have been put forward ft aocount for Jame¬ 
son’s extraordinary and ill-judged enterprise may he conveniently 
reduced to two, though more than one motive is ascribed to explain 
the theory I shall first examine. It is my purpose to consider from a 
oommonsense standpoint the circumstantial evidence and the pro¬ 
babilities for and against these theories, and to arrive, if possible, at a 
oommonsense conclusion, which, though it oan be only a probable 
conclusion, till Jameson’s lips are unsealed, some months hence, at 
his trial, will at least be unobsoured by prejudice or partiality. 

The main theories which, as I take it, hold the field at present, are 
briefly these: lUiodes was behind Jameson, or, as Mr. Bielaerts 
von Blokmann puts it, Jameson is Bhodes; and Jameson acted 
independently without the cognizance of Bhodes and contrary to his 
intentions. 

The theory that Bhodes was behind Jameson, that he privately 
instigated while he openly disavowed his administrator’s astonish¬ 
ing action is supported vigorously by that section of the public 
and the press who object strongly to Bhodes and his forward policy 
in Africa. It is, moreover, the theory of President Kruger and 
the Boers of the Transvaal, who have good reason to dislike and 
dread the formidable giant of statecraft and finance who deprived 
them of the ooveted hinterland and handed it over to England. 
It is also the theory of the German and French press, who are 
naturally jealous of the Chief Architect of our Colonial Empire in 
Africa. If the assertions of suoh accusers were the whole evidence 
that Jameson acted with the knowledge and approval of Bhodes, 
the latter’s denial of the charge, and his unsuccessful attempt to stop 
the expedition, even without any consideration of the blow the raid 
was calculated to deal and has dealt to his own interests and career, 
would be sufficient answer, for the accusers are unquestionably neither 
unprejudiced nor disinterested. But in examining any theory of the 
raid we must latk, before everything, to the circumstantial evidence, 
and when that evidenoe is marshalled, it is evident that there is a 
primd facie cose against Bhodes. Jameson was the trusted represen- 
•tative and close personal friend of Bhodes, and Jameson had for 
some time before his ill-starred enterprise been concentrating men 
and munitions of war at Fitsoni and Mafeking, dose to the Transvaal 
frontier. The men, whether they were five hundred or more, were 
being carefully drilled, and preparations were being made for some 
expected emergency. This was undeniably known to the managing 
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DirectdT^tne Chartered Company, and must have been done with 
his approval. "Why did Jameson conoentrate this force with which 
he invaded the Transvaal if it was not for the purpose of that 
invasion P Why did Rhodes permit and approve this concentration 
if he was not an aoo^nplice P 

Again, the invitation to Jameson to come to the aid of Johannesburg 
was signed by men more or less connected with Mr. Rhodes, one of 
them being liis brother, and the centre of the agitation at Johannes¬ 
burg was the office of the Goldfields of South Africa, of which 
Rhodes is the head, and his brother the Manager on the Randt. This 
is an appreciable addition to the circumstantial evidence against 
Rhodes, and in favour of the theory of his complicity. 

Furthermore, at the time of the raid, or rather, shortly afterwards, 
there was other circumstantial evidence of a still more weighty kind, 
the reports of supporting columns following up Jameson’s van¬ 
guard, of three hundred Chartered men immediately behind him, of 
one thousand Rhodesia horse galloping after him from Buluwayo. 
Had these reports proved true, suspicion would have given place to 
certainty; but it was soon discovered that the advance of these forces 
had taken place only in the telegrams which announced it, and that 
the Rhodesia Horse, even before they received Rhodes’'telegram 
to stop them, had never stirred. Thus we are left with the circum¬ 
stantial evidence already advanced to support the theory that Rhodes 
was the force behind Jameson’s raid, with this additional argument 
that Jameson’s character and achievements, his shrewdness, foresight, 
and practical ability, established by his record of excellent work 
accomplished in administration in Rhodesia and in action against 
Lobengula, make it highly improbable that he would stake so much 
on a venture that had not the full knowledge and approval of Rhodes. 

And now, proceeding on the assumption that Rhodes was be¬ 
hind Jameson, what motive is assigned for the expedition, what 
aim had Rhodes when he sent in his troopers? There ore two 
motives assigned, of which the first, which has less support than the 
second, is that Rhodes was anxious to assist the capitalists of the 
Randt, ostensibly to deliver the Uitlanders from oppression, but really 
to tree the great mining industry from Boer exactions by the estab¬ 
lishment of a more liberal government, if necessary} .t the expense of 
British intervention. 

The second theory is to this effect: that Jameson’s advance was, 
as l*hfcident Kruger has declared he has documentary evidence 
to prove, a deep-laid scheme of the Chartered Company to overturn 
his Government and turn his revenues into their coffers. The evi¬ 
dence for the first motive is the interest Rhodes has in the mines 
of the Randt, and the advantage which a lighter taxation would bring 
in the shape of dividends. The evidence for the second motive, the 
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* desire to turn the revenues of the Boer Government intoThodTlhartered 
Company’s coffers, the motive assigned to Bhodes by the great 
majority of his adversaries, by Boers, Germans, and Frenchmen, and 
also by a few organs of opinion in England, is as follows: Gold, it is 
asserted, is not to be found in payable quantities in Matabeldand, 
Mashonaland, or Manioa; the position of the Chartered Company is 
very critical, its resources are exhausted, its pockets empty—it is in 
desperate cose. Bhodes and his company, therefore, with bank¬ 
ruptcy staring them in the face, were obliged to stake everything 
on a filibustering expedition to seize the immensely rich gold-fields of 
the Bandt. 

The motive assigned is certainly an adequate one, provided that the 
evidence in its favour will bear examination, and though the evidence 
consists of unproved assertions, yet they must be allowed due weight 
if there is no evidence to disprove them. This motive, it may be 
said, involves the Chartered Company, but in truth the interests of 
Bhodes and the Chartered Company are identical, they stand or 
fall together. 

And now haring dispassionately examined this theory of, and these 
motives for, Jameson’s expedition, and the supporting evidence 
against Bhodes and the Chartered Company, let us look at the other 
side, the evidence against the theory of Bhodes’s complicity and 
against the motives assigned for it. 

Why was Jameson’s force concentrated on the Transvaal fron¬ 
tier P and w r hy did Bhodes permit that concentration P Primarily 
the making of the railway and the taking over of the protectorate of 
Monsioa and Ikaning made it necessary to concentrate the Company’s 
forces in the neighbourhood of Mafeking. When Bhodes carried 
his Trans-Continental Telegraph line through this region, the natives, 
it may be remembered, tore down the posts, and it was found neces¬ 
sary to send armed men to protect the work. The natives regarded 
tlie making of the railway with still keener hostility, and it was even 
more necessary to protect it. Hence the presence of an armed force, 
needed to overawe the opposition of the natives, who feel not unnatur¬ 
ally that the railway, even more than the telegraph, means the advance 
of civilisation, the ooming of the white man to settle in their land. 
This was the odgimu. purpose, I am inclined to think, of the concen¬ 
tration of men; but it is fully admitted that this concentration of men 
and guns was also intended as a preparation in view of the possibility 
a of Berious trouble issuing in anarchy and bloodshed at Johannesburg. 
There was no secret about this. The projected revolution was freely 
talked of as it had often been before. Mr. Chamberlain, as well as 
everyone in South Africa, President Kruger, as well as the High 
Commissioner, knew that Jameson had a force massed near Mafe¬ 
king. In the event of serious fighting and disorder at Johan- 
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nesburg, ft 'might have been Jameson’s duly to go in and restore’ 
order, a difficult and delicate duty, it is true, but a duty nevertheless. 
These circumstances did not actually arise, but the presence of 
Jameson’s force was perfectly proper, in Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion, 
and would have beengiuthorized by himself and the High Commis¬ 
sioner as a matter of course. In his admirably lurid and frank 
speech, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that such a concentration of 
troops at Mafeking took place in 1894 in view of an expected out¬ 
break at Johannesburg, and that other forces were under onlors to 
move. This, which was done by the High Commissioner in 1894* 
was a perfectly proper course, and was exactly what Rhodes did 
in similar circumstances. Thus the suspicions attached to the concen¬ 
tration of Jameson’s men are shown to be groundless, for had the 
Government retained the Bechuanaland police, the police would havo 
been massed as and whore Rhodes massed them. The evidence 
then that the warlike preparations at Mafeking were known to 
Rhodes in no way condemns or involves him. Again, the imitation 
to Jameson to aid Johannesburg, “should disturbance arise,” came, 
it is undeniable, from the leading men of the Randt, including 
Rhodes’s brother. But there was no secret in the foot that the 
chief men in Johannesburg were connected with Rhodes and appealed 
to him to help them, nor even in the fact that Rhodes sympathised 
with and aided the constitutional agitation, and if it had resulted in 
an attack on Johannesburg by the Boer Commandoes, would have 
been willing to make some sacrifices and run some risk to safeguard 
the English population there. To urge this is merely to force an 
open door. 

And now we come to Jameson’s actual violation of Transvaal 
territory. Is Rhodes responsible for tliis—and if so, what was Iris 
motive ? Up to this point all hod been done wisely and in order. 
The preparations for armed intervention, if it should prove necessary, 
were going on, and Jameson was gradually getting his force into 
shape against the eventualities of the future. So far the hand of 
Rhodes is plainly visible, and this is, I think, the reason why those 
who have seen his hand in the preparations unhesitatingly jump to 
the conclusion that the same hand is to be found i* the actual raid. 

The signs of Rhodes’s hand in any work ore ploSn enough, for 
they have been the same throughout his career. Even those who 
regard coldly, or with aversion, the Chartered Chiefs ambition far the ? 
extension of our Empire in Africa, must admit that in all his projects 
from the amalgamation which formed the I)e Beers Company in 1888 
(when, for instance, Rhodes, with clairvoyant foresight, inserted a 
clause in the Trust Deed which enabled him years afterwards to lend 
the money of the De Beers Mines to the Chartered Company in its 
dark days of difficulty and sore need), to the obtaining of Lobengula’s 
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concession and the formation of the Chartered Company; and, again, 
in all the development of Rhodesia the flistingniHhing characteristics, 
the unmistakable signs of Rhodes’s hand have been the most ex¬ 
traordinary foresight, the most sagacious calculation of the probable 
course of events, the most cautious and lab&ious working out of 
details, the most painstaking provision against the possibilities of 
failure. 

Are these characteristics which hallmark all the work of Rhode* 
to be found in Jameson’s Expedition Y If they are, the internal 
evidence would be convincing that Rhodes was the force that sent 
his lieutenant across the border. It does not require more than an 
average intelligence to see that these characteristics are conspicuous by 
their absence from Jamoson’s ill-judged and hasty enterprise. A 
heedless rashness that foresaw no difficulties, and miscalculated the 
strength and resolution both of friends and foes, is the leading charac¬ 
teristic of that adventurous ride. This was the leading characteristic 
of the fighting, as it was of the advanco; from the bull-dog rushes 
at the Boer position at Krugersdorp to the movement directed by false 
guides which landed • the worn-out column in the cul de sac at 
Doomkop. Such being the internal evidence, to believe Rhodes’s 
complicity involves the incredible belief that in an enterprise of 
supreme delicacy and importance he threw to the winds the qualities 
which had hitherto characterised every step in his career. If 
Rhodes had intended to seize Johannesburg, there were the Rhodesia 
Horse 1,000 strong, better shots and better riders than Jame¬ 
son’s men, and it would not liave been difficult to find 500 more 
hardy bordcrmon to make the total force over 2,000 strong. All 
we know is that for some reason Jameson suddenly conceived it to 
be his duty to ride in with the few men he had, and push at a killing 
pace straight through to Johannesburg. 

Certainly such action is not what we would expect from Jameson, 
though under the excitement of sensational rumouiB and reports; 
but it is simply incredible from Rhodes, examining the situation 
quietly at Capetown. 

There are other arguments worth remembering against the theory 
that Rhodes oidprrf the invasion. It was perfectly dear even to 
an ordinary Amkander, much more to an experienced statesman, that 
an invasion of the Transvaal by the Chartered forces would be the 
immediate destruction of the work of a lifetime, the political 
asoendency Rhodes had gained at the Cape, based as it was on 
the Dutch vote. No doubt, had a reign of anarchy and bloodshed 
set in at Johannesburg, Jameson’s intervention, strictly and solely 
to preserve life and property, and support a successful revolution, 
would hove been excused by the Dutch at the Cape, provided that he' 
made it dear that he was determined to preserve the independence of 
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the South African Republio. And besides all this Rhodes knew 
well that he had time on his side, and that the longer the decisive 
struggle between Uitlander and Boer was postponed the surer would 
be victory and the likelier it would be a peaceful and complete one. 

And supposing fox*a moment the complicity of Rhodes in the 
raid, wliat evidence is there for the motives assigned P If it be said 
that he desired to free the Randt mining industry from Boer 
exactions, the reply is that he was indeed interested in the Randt, but 
it is not likely that he would risk his main object in life, the success of 
the Chartered Company, to benefit the Randt, or would promote at 
the expense of his own company the prosperity and popularity of a 
rival goldfield, even though he had interests there. 

If it be said with President Kruger that there is documentary evi¬ 
dence of a plan to seize the Randt for the benefit of the Chartered 
Company, the reply is that the evidence is still to seek, and that this 
alleged motive is based on undoubted misstatements. The Chartered 
Company is not bankrupt. It has, as was stated in the House of 
Commons by Sir Horace Farquhar. a clear £600,000 in cash, and has 
paid off a debenture debt of £700.000. The gold mines have not 
been found failures, but are proved to be of great irrespective import¬ 
ance, which the reduction of expenses by means of the railway from 
Beira, which should be up this year, will convert into actual value. 
The more severely the Boers tyrannise over and tax the mining 
population in the Transvaal, the more certain and swift will be the 
flow of money and men thus diverted to the free and well-governed 
gold regions of Rhodesia. There are already signs tliat this chunge 
has begun. Who in his senses would choose to live a serf under the 
Dutch yoke in the Transvaal, when lie can live a freeman under the 
British flag in Rhodesia P The capitalists President Kruger disgusts 
or banishes from the Transvaal will find rest for their feet and 
employment for their money in the immense undeveloped goldfields 
of Rhodesia. 

And now, having considered the evidence for and against the 
complicity of Rhodes and the Chartered Company, what reasons 
can be found to account for Jameson’s ill-starred enterprise P The 
actual cause we can only learn with certainty f%m^imself, and his 
mouth must be dosed till his trial, which cannot take place for some 
time. The ascertainable facts are already pretty plain; for instance, 
the fact that the invitation from Johannesburg reached him some 
days before he started, and was followed by no special preparations, 
and produced no sign of a decision to start. It was a general invita¬ 
tion to come in should disturbances arise. He did not set out when 
the invitation came. What caused him to set out ? Information, it 
is more than probable, must have reached him as to the state of things 
at Johannesburg and given him a false impression. He very likdy 
had reports that the outbreak had commenced, and that the Boers 
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would soon complete their mustering and block his advance, so that 
he would be unable to get through when the final message came, 
lleports, it is known, were rife at Mafeking the day before he started 
that shooting had begun at Johannesburg. He may well have 
received such news that he thought the time of action had come, and 
that he must take the risk and ride to the rescue of the townspeople, 
whose terror of the Boers will be better understood if we remember 
'that they naturally judged them by the atrocities perpetrated on the 
people of Malaboch in the recent native war, and by the recollection 
of such cold-blooded murders as that of Major Elliott after our defeat 
in the Transvaal in 1881. This theory, to account for Jameson’s 
otherwise inexplicable rashness, I merely advance as a possible not as 
a proved explanation. We can know nothing with certainty till the 
trial comes on. 

To sum up. Jameson’s men, collected primarily to protect the 
railway extension, were held on the frontier for possible employment, 
if circumstances should arise at Johannesburg making intervention an 
imperative duty. As his force was merely intended to form a nucleus 
round which the best men in Johannesburg might rally—men who 
were useless without leaders but probably brave enough individually 
—he took with him only five hundred troopers, with a disproportion¬ 
ately large number of officers, in order to supply the necessary 
guidance to the undisciplined and unheaded crowd in the town. The 
llhodesia Horse, 1,000 strong, were not brought up because it 
was plainly not thought desirable to give the appearance of an 
invasion to what was intended merely us assistance and support— 
a matter of humanity and racial duty to the English in Johannes¬ 
burg. 

This theory accounts for the otherwise incredible madness of in¬ 
vading the Transvaal with 500 men when 2,000 might easily have 
been sent in. It also accounts for the large number of officers and 
the Binall number of rank and file. It accounts, too, for the insufficient 
provisions and absence of equipment for a campaign, and for the 
desperate haste of the ride which so thoroughly wore out horses 
and men that they were fit for little even when the two days’ fighting 
began. Lastly itCccounts for the extraordinary anxiety of Jameson 
not to do more harm than was absolutely neoessary—an anxiety 
which led him to spare the town of Krugersdorp, when by the free 
use of his artillery he might have shelled out the Boers and forced his 
way through. 

In addition there are certain considerations worth our attention at 
present in England. We are apt to view affairs in South Africa exactly 
as if they were affairs in Europe. South Africans or Afrikanders 
view them differently. The Transvaal Boers have, even in the last few 
yean, repeatedly indulged in downright filibustering, and have gone 
unpunished, and in every case almost unblamed, and in some cases 
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have profited exceedingly. Jameson, of course, hod fresh in his mind 
the invasion of the Bechuanaland Protectorate by the Boers in 1884, 
when President Kruger’s people crossed our border and slew numbers 
of the natives under our protection, and seized a large territory, kill¬ 
ing an English offi<£r, Commandant Bethell. Bethell, it maybe 
remembered, had a repeating rifle which the Boers had never seen 
used before. As he lay wounded, they came up to him, and when in 
response to their inquiries he showed them the action of the rifle, they 
shot him in cold blood with his own weapon. These Boer filibusters 
proclaimed two new republics, Stellaland and Booigrond. The pro¬ 
clamation was withdrawn under pressure of Sir Hercules llobinson, 
the High Commissioner, but it cost us more than a million of money 
to send up an expedition to put a stop to one of them. President 
Kruger never punished or attempted to punish the filibusters, and 
as they were the very poorest doss of Boers, it is plain someone must 
have supplied them with money or arms and equipment. "We 
exacted no indemnity for the violation of our territory or the slaving of 
our natives and of an English officer by President Kruger’s Boers, and 
actually allowed many of them to remain on and retain the farms they 
had seized. The significance of this filibustering will be better under¬ 
stood when we add, that when Boer filibusters invaded Zululaml after 
our conquest of that country, and seized two-thirds of the best of it and 
called it the New Bepublic, they, immediately after we acknowledged 
their possession of it, joined hands with President Kruger’s Transvaal 
Bepublic, and became a part of that state. The result is, that the 
best part of Zululand, which cost us ten millions or thereabouts of 
money, and heavy loss of men, was annexed to the Transvaal as the 
reward of a successful filibustering raid. This unauthorised filibus¬ 
tering is thus seen to be an irregular but profitable mode of procedure 
of the South African Bepublic, so terribly shocked by Jameson’s 
formal violation of territory. 

Nor is this all. In 1891 a deliberate attempt was made by the 
Transvaal Boers to invade and seize tho Chartered Company’s terri- 
tory beyond the Limpopo, an attempt which was only frustrated by 
Jameson himself at the head of an armed force of Chartered men 
backed by the vigorous efforts of Bhodes on the !fciai4 tho head centre 
of Dutch Afriknnderism in Capo Colon}', which honourably supjxjrted 
the Chartered Chief. With these four filibustering expeditions of the 
Transvaal Briers fresh in his mind, Jameson naturally looked on the 
mere formal violation of the Transvaal territoiy with very different 
eyes to the European eyes of his critics in London and Berlin, Un¬ 
justifiable as his action was, he had plainly no intention of real fili¬ 
bustering; he intended to assist the Provisional lleform Government 
at Johannesburg in maintaining law and order and obtaining for 
Englishmen their rights as citizens, as he stated in writing after he had 
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crossed the border, in reply to the remonstrance of the Commandant 
of Marico. He looked, in short, at the question not with European 
but with South African eyes. The filibustering of President Kruger’s 
people has been in every instance winked at by him and this rehearsal 
of it is of value, I think, to explain Presidedfc Kruger’s conviction, 
honest, no doubt, if mistaken, that the Englishmen of the Chartered 
Company were simply doing to him what his people had so often 
before done or attempted to do to us. He judged them by the 
practice and custom of his own people, and saw nothing extraordinary 
in their conduct. This is natural: but it is to be hoped that the 
measure which has been meted out to him he will mete out to 
Englishmen, whoso error is at most a faint imitation of the errors of 
his own people. President Kruger’s people have paid no indemnify 
and suffered no punishment in any one of the four cases of filibuster¬ 
ing I havo adduced, and, in one case, have annexed the territory to 
the Transvaal Republic, and, in two others, have, as individuals, 
retained possession of tho lands they bid seized from us. Far too 
much, I think, has been mode of Jameson’s regrettable and rash 
act, not only by the Transvaal Government, whose efforts to make 
the utmost possible use of thoir opportunity are reasonable enough; 
but by the Hutch party at the Cape and by the Press here and on 
the Continent. A pertinent enquiry might be addressed to each and 
all: Does the Transvaal Government demand that Transvaal Boers 
shall bo judged by one standard and the Chartered men by another P 

My article on "Rhodes and Jameson would bo incomplete if I did 
not consider the position in which tho raid and its consequences leave 
the reputations of the two men. There is left to Jameson his old 
reputation for courage and dash; but ho is shorn of the reputation he 
bid gained for foresight, calculation, caution, and statesmanlike capa¬ 
city. lie fatally miscalculated the qualities of his enemies as well as 
his friends—of the Boers as well ns the Uitlanders. This under-esti¬ 
mate of the Boers is inexcusable. After that remarkable feat of arms, 
the taking of Majuba Hill, not to speak of our other defeats, General 
Joubort, Commandant Cronje, and their men, should have been held 
to bo formidable. Tho explanation probably is that the illimitable 
self-reliance of tiio^fficers with whom he was surrounded, and their 
consequent contempt for their adversaries—a very common weakness 
in o\u countrymen—was contagious, and that Jameson wob infected 
^ by it. But this explanation leaves him a much weaker man than we 
in England had supposed. 

Again, the inevitable and far-reaching consequences of his rash act, 
even had he accomplished his purpose and reached Johannesburg, 
never seem to have occurred to him. He had repeated opportunities 
of abandoning his enterprise with honour, even after he hod advanced 
very far on the rood to disaster. Incredible as it is to say so, he 
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seems to have thought that he had taken all the responsibility on 
himself, and therefore all the blame would fall on him alone. Never 
was a rash and ill-judged decision more obstinately adhered to; and 
it was probably quite as much disgust and scorn at the pusillanimity 
of the Uitlanders as compassion for his own men that induced him to 
surrender when he did. He set out, as it seems, with an excellent 
motive—to help his countrymen—but without a notion of the serious¬ 
ness of his action and its probable consequences. He ought to have 
looked ahead and foreseen, or indeed calculated, the probable results of 
his action in the doubtful event of success, and also in the, at least, 
possible event of failure. 

Then, when he had committed the initial error of going though 
he was not really needed, an error explicable but only partly excus¬ 
able on the supposition of false information of disturbance and 
bloodshed at Johannesburg, he ought to have remembered that 
under certain circumstances it may bo necessary for men who have 
blundered to offer the atonement of supreme heroism; and just os the 
great end of Wilson’s men on the Shongani River so impressed 
native opinion that it finally broke down the Matabili opposition to 
British supremacy in Rhodesia, bo might the closing scene of Jame¬ 
son’s enterprise have completely neutralised Majuba Hill, restored 
English prestige , and so rendered a signal service to this country. 
Even as it is, the splendid valour of Jameson’s men has done much; 
for his loss in killed and wounded falls little short of one in seven, 
and his men were completely worn out before the surrender. 

Jameson, then, showed throughout a lamentable lack of judgment, 
and, while his courage and his humanity were amply proved by 
his conduct of the expedition, his head is now seen to bo a great deal 
inferior to his heart. He is seen to be much more like Murat than 
like Napoleon. 

The fact is that Jameson’s high reputation for judgment and ability 
was gained when he was the obedient instrument of Rhodes. An 
admirable lieutenant is not necessarily 4 great commander. As long 
as Jameson merely put into execution the carefully framed policy and 
plans of Rhodes he did his work excellently well. He was the loyal 
heart and strong and skilful hand to execute in iftbdaria the mandates 
of the controlling brain at the Cajw. His success and the reputation 
he had won seem to have made him trust his own judgment in¬ 
ordinately. The result has been that in a situation of the utmost! 
difficulty and delicacy he has blundered completely and wrecked not 
only his own reputation but to a great extent the reputation and 
career of his chief. England will not, of course, forget to honour the 
dashing valour of a gallant fighting man, but she will realise tliat hia 
powers lie chiefly in the leading of a forlorn hope or in the execution 
of the orders of a cooler and more statesmanlike chief. 
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And now as regards Ehodes, ’where does the raid and its results 
leave him P It leaves him—a pathetic figure—shorn of his practically 
despotic political power, the whole.fabric of his lifework in politics 
actually in rains, detested by the Cape Dutch, whom he had won com¬ 
pletely, and who a few weeks ago trusted him implicitly. And this 
crushing blow has been dealt—as if under the guidance of relentless 
fate—by the loyal hand of a devoted friend, who desired only to 
serve his chief by his action. It is impossible for any one, even a 
generous enemy, to repress a feeling of compassion. 

It must also, of course, be admitted that Ehodes has suffered in 
reputation. His choice of men is shown by the event to be less 
certain and happy than it was generally supposed to be. Jameson 
was considered a notable instance to the contrary—a wonderful 
choice—till he took the bit in his teeth and bolted. This alone might 
be explained; but what are we to say of the judgment which coun¬ 
tenanced a serious agitation conducted by such weaklings and inoap- 
ables. such windy and impotent boasters, as the Eeform leaders at 
Johannesburg. A statesman is, after all, held responsible for his 
instruments, and since Ehodes has been badly served, his reputation 
for statesmanship has suffered proportionately. 

Ehodes, then, is left shorn, not only of his political power, but of a 
very considerable portion of his reputation for discernment and judg¬ 
ment in his choice of subordinates. But when this is said, we must 
remember that he remains an imposing personality, a man of great 
energy and indomitable resolution and perseverance. He is not 
done with yet. Animus like, he will probably gather strength from 
his fall. 

His prompt decision to buckle to the work of developing Ehodesia 
is characteristic. He is resolute to win there, and he has great 
powers of capital as well as ability behind him. 

I venture, long before the event, to predict that he will succeed, and 
that the speed and scale of that development will be a world’s record 
for many a decade to come. 

After all, this crushing blow may prove to be a blessing in disguise. 
Ehodes was far too big a man to spend his whole life as a Colonial 
statesman. Heprilf now devote himself wholly to Ehodesia. And 
his undivided energy and attention were needed there. They will 
centuple the speed at which telegraph and railway expansion, mining 
•and agricultural progress, and the inflow of population, encouraged by 
the inflow of enterprise and capital, will go on. Not till he has 
made Ehodesia an unquestionable success; not till the gold mines are 
making a big monthly return, and the Chartered Company paying 
dividends can Ehodes hope to return to England and receive the 
national recognition of his great abilities and his unique sen-ices. He 
can afford to wait—it may be five years, it may be ten—for he is still 
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only in the prime of life. He has had to wait longer for what he has 
accomplished. 

From the early days of his work on the diamond fields at Kimberley 
he cherished the then it seemed Utopian dream of winning the north 
and the whole backkme of Africa for England. He saw from the 
first that two instruments were needed to realise his dream—political 
power and financial power. After many years of ceaseless labour, 
with the great end steadily kept before his future-seeing eyes, he 
obtained tlio instruments, and, with them, gained an improbable and 
astonishing success. He mode an immense fortune himself, and gained 
the confidence and support of the most honourable and able of the 
South African capitalists. He gradually conciliated and won the 
Dutch, and became the darling of the Afrikander Bund. 

He succeeded, too, in the improbable realisation of his early dream, 
and saved to England the immense hinterland up to Lake Tanganyika. 
One of these two instruments, and that the most difficult to gain and 
the most valuable, his influence over the Dutch of South Africa, he 
has lost, through the blunder of his lieutenant, the other lie retains, 
and with it wiiat is far more imjartant, his own singular combination 
of business ability, tenacity of purpose, foresight, and eleur-oyod and 
sagacious judgment on the real nature of the problems and the difficid- 
ties with which he has to deal. He has made liistory in South Africa 
for some years past and he is likely, so far as the Chartered dominions 
are concerned, to continue to make it; nor is it at all improbable 
that he may one day make it on a larger scale elsewhere. The great 
problem of our time in Imperial politics is how* to keep our Colonies, 
how to bind them with ties of self interest as well as sentiment to the 
mother country, and there is probably no one who better understands 
this problem in all its aspects than the Statesman whose success in 
South Africa lias been hitherto so remarkable, but whose great quali¬ 
ties have long marked him out to sene his country on a wider stage. 

These, however, are matters of opinion and the futuro alone cun 
prove the accuracy or error of such a forecast. One thing is certain. 
England already owes to Rhodes an immense debt of gratitude for 
the best part of »South Africa gained for our race entirely by his far¬ 
sighted 'beams of expansion and the extraordinary ability with which 
he 1ms brought them out of the realm of the imagination into the realm 
of the actual. Our possession of Rhodesia and tlio regions north 
of the Zumliesi is an accomplished fact, and it is the work of Rhodes. 
As the greatness of tliis record is realised the more nearly will 
England’s estimate of a remarkable Englishman approximate itself to 
Ills deserts. 


J. Vkrhchoylk. 
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“MR. HEALY AND THE INCAPABLES.” 

To the Editor of Tee Fortnightly Review. 

Sir,— The writer of an article under this heading in the Fortnightly 
Review for lust January, apparently aims at proving that the differences 
between Mr. Healy and the majority of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
have arisen from the fact that Mr. Healy dissented from the policy adopted 
by that Party towards the late Liberal Government, and that the move 
ment against Mr. Healy is, according to the declaration of Mr. Healy’s 
friend and confidant, Mr. William Murphy, cx-M.P., nothing more 
nor less than an attempt to cloak imcompetence. 

The writer attempts to sustain this position by a series of blunders with 
reference to facts wnich prove him to be very superficially acquainted with 
circumstances in tiie history of the Irish Party, of which a cursory glance 
at the newspapers might have placed him in possession. Let me give a 
few samples of this ignorance. 

1 . The writer of the article states that it was from the assumption of 
the Premiership by Lord Rosebery that “ we begin to note the first symp¬ 
toms of Healyite irritation,” and that Mr. Arthur O’Connor, “ being a 
member of the committee of the Irish Party, was the first to give a hint 
to the country that all was not well,” in a speech “ delivered at Ncnagh, in 
Tipperary, early in April, 1894.” 

When Mr. Arthur O’Connor delivered that speech iu Ncnagh he had 
ceased to be a member of the Committee of the Irish Party. At the open¬ 
ing of the new Parliamentary Session in March, 1894, Mr. O'Connor was 
not re-elected to a seat on the committee nor to the position of Secretary to 
the Irish Parliamentary Party. His non-election to these positions had 
nothing whatever to do with any divergences of opinion between Mr. 
Healy and his friends, and the Irish Parliamentary Party, with reference 
to the attitude which it would be discreet to assume towards the Liberal 
Government. Mr. O’Connor’s removal from positions of trust in the Irish 
Party was denounced by Mr. Healy, who sought on this issue to embroil 
the Party with the country. The reasons for Mr. O’Connor’s non-election 
date farther back than March, 1894, and with them “the first symptoms 
of Healyite irritation.” These reasons I will give in the words of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy in hu manifesto as leader of the Irish Party to the Irish 
people with rofor€hce f to the action of Messrs. Healy and Arthur O’Connor 
in opposing—last Septeinl>er—a candidate selected by a County Conven¬ 
tion for the constituency of South Kerry, and thus raising the standard of 

years,” writes Mr. McCarthy, “ there has been an incessant 
campaign against the unity of the Irish Party. .The methods have varied, 
but tho objects have remained always the same. At one moment a delega¬ 
tion of two gentlemen, then members of the Irish Party, namely, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor and Mr. Florence O’Driscoll, were despatched to America with 
the object of inducing our friends there to cease sending subscriptions in 
support of the Irish Party. And this was the reason, as I am at last free 
to state to the Irish people, why we had to vindicate the unity of our 
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party by refusing to re-elect these two gentlemen to the offices which they 
then held. Ibis conspiracy would have succeeded, and might not have 
been known to us until too late, if our friends in America had not placed 
themselves in communication with Mr. Blake ; and his success in exposing 
and defeating this plot is one of the many services he has rendered to 
Ireland, and one of thdWsons why he has been singled out for calumnious 
attack by the enemies of the Party.” 

Mr. Arthur O’Connor’s mission to America was in the autumn of 1893, 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy accordingly places the “first symptoms of 
Healyite irritation” considerably farther back than March, 1894. Mr. 
Arthur O'Connor’s American expedition in 1893 had nothing whatever to 
do with “ the new and changed condition of affairs,” which was incidental 
to the assumption of the Premiership by Lord Rosebery in 1894. 

2. Let me give another instance of this writer’s recklessness of assertion. 
“ What Mr. Healv’s attitude was,” he says, “ may l»c judged from the fact 
that in April (1895) one of his followers,* Mr. John Sweetman, resigned his 
seat for East Wicklow, and addressed the following words to his consti¬ 
tuents :—* I think the practical effect of this policy to be that of merely 
humbugging the electors, throwing dust in their eyes, and I will be no party 
to it. You will therefore now have an opportunity of electing a member 
in my place, if you so desire, to continue walking through the Government 
lobbies to keep Lord Rosebery in office whilst doing nothing for Ireland, 
which work I refuse to do any longer.’ ” 

Is the writer of the article ignorant of the fact that Mr. John Sweet- 
man, whom he terms Mr. Healy’s follower, did not, although lie resigned 
his seat, wish to retire from public life 1 He actually sought re-election 
by his old constituency, who rejected him for a candidate in favour of the 
policy of the Irish Party, and Mr. Healy himself actually went down to 
Wicklow and spoke ana worked for Mr. Swectroan’s opj>oiieiit. Nay, 
more, is the writer of the article aware, when he gives us his opinion that 
by “the autumn of last year (1894) the policy of the indefinite jiostpone- 
ment of Home Rule ” was completely triumphant, and triumphant in spite 
of the protests and warnings of Mr. Healy and his sympathisers in the Irish 
Party, that Mr. Sweetman before his resignation actually moved a reso¬ 
lution at a meeting of the Party in favour of a dissolution of the late 
Parliament, and found only one supporter—not Mr. Healy, but Mr. 
Garvill, who seconded the motion for which, with the exception of the 
votes of Mr. Sweetman and Mr. Carvill, there was not one vote recorded. 

3. The writer of the article contents himself with speculating on the 
probable attitude of Mr. Healy with reference to the accession of Lord 
Rosebery to the Premiership. He seems to be unaware that Mr. Healy, 
speaking in Dublin on the 27th November, after his expulsion from the 
Council of the Irish Party, has described his attitude. Referring to the 
change of Premiership, in March, 1894, Mr. Healj^said :— 

“ Well, we met, and I suggested that after all the diftussion of our atti¬ 
tude towards the new Prime Minister was of more importance than even 
the conduct of Mr. O’Driscoll and Mr. Arthur O’Connor, and this view I 
am bound to say was graciously assented to, and I moved that the chair¬ 
man should have explanations with the Prime Minister (applause), ana 
Mr. Diamond threw the tsunt across the table to me: ‘ Will you tell us 
what you would do if Lord Rosebery refused to give guarantees 1 * and I 
replied on the spur of the moment, and I reply now after two years of 
thought* * I would put him out * (loud cheers). Well, Mr. Chairman, it 
was thought better that there should be no resolution passed, but by a 
unanimous agreement the chairman was appointed to wait on Lord Rose¬ 
bery. Well, he did not wait on Lord Rosebery, because Lord Rosebery 
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would not be waited upon, and in my judgment a party or a chairman 
representing a great ana ancient nation—however humble, however lowly 
or insignificant they may be in their own persons—should have some regard 
to the pride, the honour, and the dignity of their native land (loud cheers). 
Fortunately one faithful Minister took upon himself to reply on behalf of 
the Government to the demands of the Irish Party. e I refer to Mr. John 
Morley (applause), who in emphatic terms, and 1 have no doubt at some 
risk of friction, boldly, manfully, and defiantly laid down that he 
accepted no 4 predominant partner ’ doctrine (hear, hear).” 

Commenting next day on that speech, the Freeman’s Journal said:— 

“ It is so easy to be wise after the event. Mr. Healy prudently sup¬ 
presses the fact that in the first speech which Lord Rosebery made after 
he became Prime Minister he definitely pledged himself to Mr. Gladstone's 
policy. * We stand/ he said, ‘where we did. There has been no change 
of policy, ouly a disastrous change of men.’ Even now Mr. Healy does 
not suggest what alternative course he would have adopted, or what other 
Libcralloadcr he would have preferred. Above all, he does not hint that 
he ever brought any alternative proposal before the Party. If he had, its 
resolutions would lie on the record, and we should not have to trust his 
memory/’ 

Again, Mr. William O'Brien, replying to Mr. Healy on the 2nd Decem¬ 
ber, remarked 

“ But there is one conclusive answer to Mr. Healy. He was a member 
of the Comiuittc of the Irish Party, and if he objected to anything done by 
the Committee of the Irish Part}', he as one of the Committee had a right 
to have a meeting of the whole Party summoned and liave the whole 
matter thrashed out (cheers).” 

4. These statements should I hope go far to dispel the contention of the 
writer of the article, “ that Mr. Dillon and his friends, by adopting a policy 
against which Mr. Healy protested, allowed themselves to be out-manoeuvred 
by Lord Rosebery.” One other consideration must be borne in mind. 
If the majority of his colleagues had boen so base as to expel Mr. Healy 
from their Committee under the influence of unworthy motives they could 
scarcely hope to carry the country with them. Mr. Healy had, however, 
been expelled from two Executives of the Irish National party before his 
expulsion from the Committee of the Irish Parliamentary Party. On the 
Ttn November he was expelled from the Executive of the Irish National 
League of Great Britain. The Executive of that body in taking this step 
were acting practically in a ministerial capacity, and simply carrying out 
the wishes of Irish Nationalists in all the centres of population in Great 
Britain, who by strong resolutions had pressed this course imperatively 
upon them. The writer of the article has quotod Mr. T. P. O’Connor's 
appreciation of Mr. Healy’s character in his “ Parnell Movement.” Let 
me quote from the same work Mr. O'Connor’s estimate of the Irish inhabi¬ 
tants of Great Bgjniifwho demanded Mr. Healy’s expulsion from the 
Executive of their organization:— 

“There are no Irishmen more fierce or resolute in the national faith 
than the Irishmen settled in England and Scotland. They are, though 
fife is not generally thought, far more extreme in their viewB than the 
majority of Irish in America, and they have an unbroken unity and a 
clear-sighted appreciation of the essential truth in grave national contro¬ 
versies that mignt well put to the blush the half-heartedness, the wavering 
purposes, and the divided counsels of the Irish who have remained in 
Ireland.” 

On the 13th November, Mr. Healy and Mr. Arthur O’Connor were 
expelled from the Executive of the Irish National Federation by its Council, 
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Hirift eeraiste not only of the Irish Nationalist members of Parliament, 
hot of county delegates elected by Irish counties, and civic delegates 
elected by each corporate city end town or Parliamentary borough in 
Inland. At last, after these expulsions, Mr. Healy was, with Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, expelled on the 14th November from the Committee of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party by a majority of 9 in a total poll of 57 
members of Parliament. The numbers for and against the expulsion, 33 
and 24 respectively, though decisive, scarcely indicated the relative weight 
of the divergency of opinion on this matter. In the minority there voted 
Mr. Healy himself Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Dr. Fox, who was inclnded in 
the condemnation of Mr. Heal/s action, and a father-in-law, an unde, 
two brothers, and a family connection of Mr. Healy. Amongst the absent 
members were Mr. Edward Blake aud Mr. Davitt, who were abroad, Mr. 
Sexton, who had temporarily retired from public life owing to dissensions 
in the Irish Party, Captain Donelan, one of the Whips, Dr. Ambrose (since 
dead) and Mr. Pinkerton, who were ill. These gentlemen would unques¬ 
tionably have voted with the majority of the Irish Party, who in this 
action reflect the wishes of the overwhelming mass of the Irish people at 
home and abroad. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Y. 


** The Editor of this Renew does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 

It is adtisaUe (hat articles sent to the Editor should he type-written,'^! 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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Africa is perpetually bringing something new,” was an ancient 
Roman proverb which seems equally true to-day. And of all the 
riovel facts which it has lately been instrumental in bringing to 
light, the most startling and unpalatable is this: that the cool- 
headed, reserved, and matter-of-fact people of England are quite 
[ liable to lose their heads and temporarily dispense with their brains 
he most flighty and excitable of their Continental neighbours, 
his is a characteristic which cannot be too deeply deplored; for, 
to sa^mnthing of the woeful waste of energy involved in the 
eleavingWriouds and the pounding of water, this hotheaded pre¬ 
cipitancy defShsthe objects which are desirable and desired, seriously 
dbbarrasses thewponsible Government of the Jtoyyr 1 *-' 1 ' 

tly, patriotic, and 
^anxiety about the f ul 
the globe. What, 
wild outburst of 
monarch which 

subsiding Y Simply this, thfu^iplomatic relations between London 
and Berlin are quite as frienab as before, altjmgh neither the 
German press nor the GermairJyMr has uttered oro word of apology 
for uiu ancMrat the bulkAof the ■ Englisli 

nation, satisfied with the loud rooringo^the British lion, is ready to 
resume its interrupted slumber, confident that thl most sudden 
emergency will find it fully prepared—to employ ^he means of 
getting ready to defend its rights; as if, when our house is on fire, 
* we could quietly go to work to dig a well for the water needed to 
extinguish the flames.' 


led by sue 
reasonably lay aside I 
to fear from any quart? 
the net result of the 
Germany and her yo 


our people axe 
;e spirit, we may 
we havo nothing 
instance, has been 
rage against 
now fortunately 


must resolutely decline to allow his voice to swell the chorus whose 
clamourous accusations against German “ impudence,” “ perfidy,” and 
u meanness,” still faintly echo throughout the land. For he fails, 
as the Germans have failed, to discern any adequate grounds for our 
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surprise or indignation. Kaiser Wilhelm and his advisers have 
struck out no fresh lines of foreign policy; they have taken no new 
departure; they have done absolutely nothing which their most dis¬ 
ingenuous enemies could, with any degree of plausibility, describe as 
a malicious plot specially and unexpectedly hatched against the British 
Empire; and, as the Berlin correspondents of certain of our large 
journals truly affirmed, nobody was more astonished than the 
Germans themselves at the wild frenzy aroused in England by the 
natural development of a line of policy which had theretofore enjoyed 
the hearty approval of British statesmen of all parties and of the 
entire British press. “ It is the old ignorance of the British, not the 
development of any new characteristics in the Germans, that is 
answerable for this sudden paroxysm of national madness,” remarked ^ 
one of the least-prejudiced journals of the Fatherland. And the most 
patriotic and narrow-minded of English Jingoes, if he have ' 
impartiality os a grain of mustard seed, will not refuse to endorse this 
verdict. 

The truth is, and I venture to think that the following pages will , 
remove all doubt on the subject, that the words “ Germany,” “ Gery 
man policy,” and “ Triple Alliance,” produce notions in the averse 
English mind which are utterly at variance with the ideasxiat 
should naturally attach to them, and that the real German^hose 


plans against France and Russia we so warmly applaude&id whose 
•youthful Kaiser we so good-naturedly petted and hummed, beam in 
tnfiii -h +*0 ^ to t h e ideal of OU^RuBSOphile press y 

as Bottom the weavir, witnmfiraos s hea^ro^j^naroumr^xm^^^ 
Titania’s diseased Aicy. In this we resembUtbe K^linuSaed 
Russian guards und* Nicholas I., of whom jfetorians tell us that 
they unanimously declared for a constitute; and nearly died of 
terror later on, men informed that “e^stitution” was not the 
consort of the Grain Duke Constantin*^' 

Our first duty is lo purge our mindpwith euphrasy and rue, so*as 
to see the facts as tmey really are, uribloured by the hues of prejudice 
or passion, and men resolutely practical consequences 

therefrom whitjJmoever they.^vt^S^^r«»uiiy“llicvS?y^^»t 
we can do, hemre turnings i£ide in anger from our kinsmen in 
Germany, is tM make a/ reasonable effort to underhand them, to 
jealizc their taring pdfction and to put ourselves mentally in their 
place, even on the off chance of the French proverb coming true: tout 
H/tooir pst tout pardonner. And in any case, it is high time we broke • 
onoe for all with the spasmodic emotional policy of the post fourteen 
years, in which systole succeeds diastole, reaction follows close upon 
action, without definite system or (conscious aim, and with the net 
result that we possess to-day neither an ally nor a friend in any part 
of Europe or the world. 
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Germany's lines are in truth not Men unto her in pleasant 
places. The position of the youthful empire is well calculated if not 
to evoke our moral sympathy, at least & arouse a feeling-akin tocom- 
• passion. Conceived in original sin—the sin of the distorted telegram 
of Ems which precipitated the bloody war of 1870—she was bom to 
trouble, and bred in danger, and her struggle for national ezistenoe 
during the .quarter of a century which has elapsed since then, may be 
aptly likened to the egg-dance performed by Mignon in Goethe’s Wil¬ 
helm Mmter. Mistrusted by Austria, hated by Denmark, feared by 
Holland, loathed by France, envied by Russia, and endangered for a 
time by the separatist tendencies of her own southern states, Germany 
has from the very first had to choose between political shipwreck and 
the employment of diplomatic methods to which no cultured nation 
t can have recourse without occasional qualms of conscience. And even 
f these somewhat doubtful tactics have barely enabled her to steer dear 
of the dangers of the hour without exorcising those even of the near 
future. 


Sentimentally devoted to their kith and kin in the most distant 
quarters of the globe, the Germans, in 1864, marched into Denmark, 
|d after having freely spilled the blood of the Danes who were much 
y related to them than the South African Boers, wrongfully 
ilhat gallant little people of the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, 


stifle 


Two years later, considerations of tk higher politics* 
once more the voice of fraternal affection, and 
in Austria in a jonguiiyiwaw^ 

mere circumstance that they 
military force and orgonhition necessary to en- 
almost deadly blow on France, prompted them 
merely to accept aUMenge from Nupo- 
ipulating the text cSan official telegram 1 , 
before the wjtrld as the injured 
ie most horrible carnage of modem 
ground for theWablishment of the 
lemarable yen. when Alsace and 
the sensitiTiB people who now 
hastily unsheathe their swords on theatre rumour onan injustice done 
to the Afrieaft Boers, Germany has been, sa^o say, lving on her wits; 
and every year that lias passed since then is raaost eloquent tribute to 
the efficacy, if not to the highmindedness, of the diplomatic art whieli 
1 succeeded in maintaining peace, by sowing distrust and discord amoug 
her enemies and friends alike. 

The commanding position in European politics claimed and assumed 


and! 

moved the 
attack their 

»pc 

able them to 
again four years lal 
leon HI., but by skilfi 
to provoke it, while 
party; and thus by means 
times, they definitely cleared 
German 
FidfflRhe 


(1) Professor Haas DeLhriick, in one of the latest issues of the PnuuUfAe Mrtiebr, 
neeka to show that this deliberate tampering with the King of Prussia's telegram Is a 
different thing from what is commonly called forgery. 
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by the new empire, provoked the jealousy of her former protector, 
Russia, and the envy of he% late rival, Austria, while the forcible 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine aroused the undying hatred of 
eveiy Frenchman throughout the world. An alliance between any 
two of these powers, all of whom were at one in desiring her humilia¬ 
tion, would have sufficed to resolve the new-fledged Empire into its 
original elements. The position was in the superlative degree un¬ 
enviable, for the danger seemed * impossible to word off. But 
Germany’s resources proved as inexhaustible as the wiles of Ulysses; 
and if she owed much up to this point to her admirably disciplined army, 
she owes to the full as much since then to her sharp, shrewd diplo¬ 
macy, compared to which that of Italians of the Macchiavellian school 
is hardly more than child’s play. It is not too much to assert that 
no such brilliant series of uninterrupted successes is recorded in the 
history of the international relations of any ancient or modem |>eople 
as that scored by German statesmen during the past forty years; and 
if Carlyle’s theological theories contained the smallest kernel of truth, 
we might fearlessly assume that the Teutons are the chosen people of / 
God, and Kaiser Wilhelm His Prime Minister and Prophet. N<y/ 
task seemed too arduous for them to tackle, no tour tie fone too 
gerous to undertake, no combination of manoeuvres too eomplieatAfto 
cany out, no species of “ knee-drill ” and “ stooping to eoiuv^V^ too 
undignified to practise. A simple and popular accounfr .C*this mar¬ 
vellou sd iplomatic campaign, in the form, say, of a of problems 
antTfheir soiuuuii^' e;^^ ffi^^&^wereifcd of propound¬ 
ing to each other in indent times,*could be * 

the most sensational English novel of to-day. If 

It is amusing to npte how cleverly Prussia d/tt to work to induce 
France to remain ne/tral during the Austrog>'ussian War, and then 
persuaded Russia it play the part of boti£?holder during the sub¬ 
sequent vivisection t»f France, and to ka^p Austria inactive over and 
above. But all thaa is nothing to theories of brilliant contrivances 
by which she accomplished the forjpore difficult task of preserving 
her newly squired dignity for twentggfep yeors^ini 

spite of three formidable enenu^&irsting loir'her humiliation. 

The first step/aken was ^Kypnotise Austria. And this was done 
in spite of the obvious ajjfi decisive circumstance that \iermany has 
the disposal of^i^hijtgwhich the Dual Monarchy desires, and that 
die has declared over and over again that the Oriental Question—on ^ 
which Austria’s hopes and fears are exclusively concentrated—will 
never tempt her to sacrifice a single trooper. There is not an intelli¬ 
gent secretary of an embassy in any European capital who is ignorant 
of the fact that Austria’s natural allies are Turkey, England, or 
France. Yet Germany, with no quid pro quo , with nothing whatever 
but endless wants and aspirations, contrived to hypnotise her own 
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adversary so completely, that she has ever after corried*the friendship 
and enmity of the Dual Monarchy, so to say, in her pocket. The 
triumph scored by Gloucester when pfbading with Lady Anne in 
Shakespeare’s Richard III. was a joke to it. Ever sinoe that 
memorable feat was accomplished by Prince Bismarck, Austria is 
like Mary’s little lamb in the nursery song, for wherever Prussia 
went “ that lamb was sure to go.” 

Russia was also assiduously courted, obsequiously served, and deli¬ 
cately flattered, and with such consummate skill that she made 
haste to take up her position shoulder to shoulder with Germany 
—Austria standing meekly by their side—in the naive belief that all 
three were dutifully maintaining the peace of Europe; menaced 
nobody exactly knew by whom or by what. This was the first 
Triple Alliance (1872-1879) sinoe the forcible annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and a very grotesque spectacle it was, a most promising 
theme for transference to canvas by the ready brush of the imperial 
nrtist, as a pendant to the recent masterpiece calling on the peoples of 
Europe to join in defence of their faith and their homes, menaced by 
> precisely the same kind of danger from the Buddhist bugaboo. 
vTlie danger, however, soon proved thoroughly real, invisible though 
it’Vos at that particular moment. But tc the surprise of the great 
EuSmiallv, it emanated from Germany herself, who repented of haring 
annexeraoo little of the territory of the republic. Three short yean 
jafter thisR^ujus alliance had been established (l87->), Bismarck's 
• organs blew tfnrar trumpets, and all Germany e^jttady.+frWflfch 
once more ag amffiTryice, “ aitu this time we shell complete the work 
foi-The Republic, slowly recovering from the 
Almost fatal bloft dealt by the Fatherland in 1870, was devising 
military measures fdrahe future, and afe Germopy still possessed the 
power to crush her ririuat one fell stroke, she unhesitatingly con¬ 
cluded that she might emjwv it at once, and allot to Russia and Aus¬ 
tria the humanitarian task at* 1 safeguarding the peace in the rest of 
Europe,” while France was bmg “ wiped out.” * There was not the 
least ground, not the slight est pf^ ext for war. The real motive was 
exactly the same afrjfr A£fl<Hfl*TMLand in 1870? “we possess the 
might, let us trample upon right beS»it is our merest to do so.” 
That the Gevmans would have infinit^torsferred ito further their 
interests in some less reprehensible way, if ptaible, u indisputable, 
and may be gathered from subsequent indioatiomNf %heir eagerness 
i to defend the rights of the weak when this proved conducive to their 
political aims, as in the case of the Boers of South Africa, for instance. 
It is Germany’s misfortune, not her pleasure, that her national exist¬ 
ence, her prestige, her honour, her development, trade, colonial enter¬ 
prise, or something else which she values and desires, have so often 
determined her to trample on the rights of the weak and defenceless, 
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which she would have so gladly defended, had it paid her to do so- 
It is thus that she has foipid herself successively arrayed against 
Denmark, Austria, France, Japan, and Armenia, with only a single 
opportunity of acting handsomely without being out of pocket by the 
venture—in South Africa. Can it be wondered at that she seised 
upon this rare opportunity with a haste that must be characterized 
as vertiginous? 

France had done absolutely nothing to provoke a war in 1875. She 
admittedly enjoyed the right, possessed by all independent States, of 
reorganising her army; and Germany had no more call or authority 
to veto these military reforms than she has to meddle in our relations 
with the South African Republic. She had treated her worsted adver¬ 
sary harshly enough after the war of 1870, and the only possible out¬ 
come of the German march to Paris, planned in 1875, would hove 
been the reduction of France to the position of a second or third rate 
power. It was an ungenerous scheme, and had it been conceived by 
any people of British extraction, would have aroused the horror ot 
humanitarian Germany and the world. But Austria made no sign, 
having no objection to see the “ peace of Europe ” guaranteed b\ 
more carnage and further annexations. France, through the organs 
of her press, and the mouth of her Ambassador at St. Feterrigirg. 
announced her intention to appeal to Europe, and to refrajj^from 
mobilizing a single regiment for the defence of her fronagainst 
this s econd Teutonic invasion. The Germans might adfance to Paris 
lmfypftsftl, antfrtBEwyorate the Remih ^ cJn the Fattyfrland, if they so 
wished, and Europe^aw no reason loin terfere. ButRjjg^^emMi 
her eyes, and her Tsar opened his mouth to some purpose. rowLal 
os had been his friendship for Kaiser Wilhelm lie considered that It 
should stop short at Complicity in cold-bloode^rcrime. lie, therefore, 
forebode the declaration of war and effedjSally presen ed the peace, 
not with, hut against, the self-styled “ n*ce leaguers/’ 

This, the first fiasco in their longJrecord of diplomatic triumphs, 
mas gall and wormwood to the shifjjy Germans, who had confidently 
re< koned on the success of a schgMy^niustice and spoliation, for 
mhich it would have taskedt^rmos^eoHlilt" historians toffiid a 
parallel. It is to be hope^Sat it mas distasteful even to themselves 
in their c aimer fooods. >*@ter the death of Prince (lOitachakaff, who 
hail been inaiiilvjpi^mnnental in thwarting it, they categorically 
denied its and burned with indignation against the shame¬ 

less French calumniators who had set such a scandalous story in circu- 1 
lation. They trustfully appealed to the frank, honest, guileless cha¬ 
racter of the German race, and persuaded many in this country that 
the tale was a perfidious fabrication. Recently, however, the.facts 
have been calmly and fully narrated by the actors themselves, and 
they certainly throw a curious light on the meandering ways of Teu- 
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tonic diplomacy, and are calculated to give pause to those simple- 
minded Englishmen who have been heretofore clamouring for an 
Anglo-German alliance. This rebuff # which must have stung the 
German government to the quick, and might have been expected to 
exasperate the Fatherland and alienate its sympathies from Russia, 
was, on the contrary, swallowed in silence, and digested with a degree 
of humility which can hardly be regarded as natural to the German, 
certainly not to the Prussian, character. But swallowed and digested 
it was, and Muscovite favour continued to be courted as zealously as 
before. Russia’s eyes, however, had been opened to a knowledge of 
the good and evil of the German alliance, and the Tsar, dissatisfied 
with the rdk of dupe allotted to him, turned his back upon Prince 
Bismarck and his imperial master. 

This was n severe blow for the youthful empire whose very exist¬ 
ence might at any moment be endangered by a hostile alliance. 
Something had to he undertaken without loss of time. Isolation and 
ruin were almost synonymous for Germany. For France, having 
meanwhile made rapid strides in the work of military reorganisation, 
was stronger, more solvent, and more buoyant than ever before, and 
now the Colossus of the 'north was capable of preferring her hand to 
thejpdent apostles of revenge. Then the Fatherland (hanged its 
tactSShahnost in the twinkling of an eye. Russia was openly threat¬ 
ened wUraw European coalition ; her subjects resident in Germany 
were expellM^ith every accompaniment of insult and indignity; 
German banksr^efused to accept Russian scrip afcjwurity; German 
investors sold ou f their Russian stock at a loss; the press opened a 
carripaignagSSSf the “ Russian savages ”; shrill shrieks resounded 
throughout the Empire at the story told of the sufferings of the Ger¬ 
man brethren in thecal tic provinces of Russia, who were being 
“ martyred for Christfi^itv,” and heaven and earth were moved to 
drive Russia into the armsW Germany, while tender advances were 
discreetly being mode to the British cousin, who was cordially exhorted 
to take refuge under the Grernmhwing against the common Muscovite 
enemy, who threatened to overn Affie civilised world. In like man- 
ner^Italy was was flattered and wheedled, 

Sweden was sounded; in a word however tiny, was left in 

ignorance of tftie salutary truth that Codn^uvas the friend, not Short. 
Hod the imperial painter been tempted to prawns gknial brush into 
the service of religion and humanity, at that paraliMkponjuncture, 
pictorial art would have been enriched with a tahleoS^identical in 
most respects with the picture lately sent around to the European 
Courts, and likewise calling on the peoples of Europe to join in de¬ 
fence of their faith and their homes, only that instead of the distant 
horizon being encumbered with a dropsical Buddhist bogey, it 
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would have &en decorated with a Russian raw head and bloody 
bones. 

The practical outcome of r these strenuous efforts was the Triple 
Allianoe. It was no easy task to bring about such a close union of 
such heterogeneous and conflicting elements; but German diplomacy 
has accomplished far more difficult tasks than this. France was 
warmly encouraged to embark in arduous and costly colonial enter¬ 
prises, and especially in such as were obviously calculated to provoke 
a protest from Italy and sow the seeds of dissension between these 
two natural allies. Germany, the “ honest broker,” helped each of 
them in turns with her moral sympathy and diplomatic support. 
The treaty of 1881 by which the French Republic acquired the pro¬ 
tectorate over Tunis definitely estranged the two Latin peoples to the 
ruin of the one, the serious detriment of the other, and to the advan¬ 
tage and profit of the Fatherland. For two years after the promul¬ 
gation of this treaty the Triple Allianoe was signed and sealed, and 
Italy entered upon a course of reckless and unprofitable expenditure, 
which has now crippled her, probably for ever. She had been whipj>ed 
up as neatly as Londoners used to be by zealous ’bus-conductors who 
took them miles away from the places they wished to go to and 
heartily abused them if they protested. 

Officially the Triple Alliance was proclaimed as a league ofyfeaoo; 
in the press of the Fatherland it was made use of as a steg^g-stone 
by which Germany sought to raise herself upon a pede^V whence she 
might dictate to Eurojie and the world. But in tnith the Triple 
Alliance, whether composed of Germany, Austria, and Russia as at 
first, or of Germany, Austria, and Italy os at present,and is 
neither more nor less than a benevolent association for the purpose of 
allowing Germany to digest in peace the heavy, unwholesome slices 
of territory carved from France. 1 It was for this that the ]lowers of 
Euro]je were fiersuaded to stand back to bpck, quixotically attitudiniz¬ 
ing, and foolishly squandering enormoupsums to guarantee, as they 
iu their simplicity believed, the pea^T None of these nations ever 
obtained any tangible advantage f pn th e arrangement. Austria’s 
position towards Rupsia was nojtt rfueiST'^ll^ji'hit; on the contery, 
in spite of the strenuous effarftbf her Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
Count Wolkenstein, Rub^m hatred of Austria iucreastd a hundred¬ 
fold. Italy, who QXpwd down her children to the dust in order to 
obtain the hfgffip^fled millions with which to raise her army and 
navy to tlfrlevel that qualified her to become a member of this 

(1) The digestive <md assimilative p r ooces is remarkably alow. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the annexation of Alaaoe and Lorraine ia about to be celebrated with 
great pomp by Kaiser Wilhelm; and these provinces have not yet been sufficiently 
Germanised to be allowed to form part of the Empire. They still are in a state of 
riege, aadjthe elections held this month in Mete and Bolchera Diedsnhofen resulted in 
the victory of the French or Protest party. 
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German Digesting Club—Italy is now oonfronted with financial ruin. 
All the advantages secured by the league flowed into the pockets of 
the Fatherland who assumed the rdle of sp okesman , disposed of the 
friendship and hostility of the allies, and made numerous bids for 
Russia's alliance on the strength of it, while Austria was sedulously 
shielded from the corrupting influence of Muscovite intrigues, 
France’s hatred of Italy kept constantly simmering, and the 
mutual distrust of Russia and England fed by a regular flow of 
rumours, reports, insinuations, and alarms. Everything was done 
that ingenuity cotdd contrive or self-interest suggest to fan the flame 
of hatred against Russia in this country, and it was constantly 
impressed upon our minds that our only hope of salvation was in the 
sheepfold of which Germany was the good shepherd. 

This interpretation of the Triple Alliance, based as it is upon 
tacts which can be \erified by him who reads as he runs, furnishes us 
with the key to Germany's foreign policy, and with the only trust¬ 
worthy standard by which to gauge the situation End adjust our 
relations towards our shifty Continental cousins. From the very first, 
then, this, os indeed every other ulliance concluded by Prince Bismarck 
and his sucteshor, was planned solely in the interests of the Father- 
land and without the slightest consideration for the wants and 
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•tty means of acquiring the friendship and the alliance of the two 
very powers whom they were pledged to hold in check. The persever¬ 
ance, sincerity, and obsequious importunity with which court wa* 
paid now to Russia, so as to forestall the hated Republic, now to 
France (when the Republic had acquired the Tsar’s sympathies), were 
calculated to open the eyes of any but hypnotised statesmen, and yet 
so confidently bad Teutonic politicians calculated on the incredible 
lack of wisdom with which the world is governed, that at that same 
moment the most indefatigable efforts were being put forth to frighten 
Great Britain with the Russian raw head and bloody hones spectre 
and coax or drive her into the sheepfold. 

And to their credit, it must he said that they made most rapid pro¬ 
gress in a very short time. The Germans are excellent pycholopists, 
and seldom foil to touch the right chord. It is not to lie wondered 
at, therefore, that they succeeded in alluring our Government dan¬ 
gerously near the shadowy line which divides a good understanding 
from a formal* alliance. A very “ cordial ” rapprochement was tho 
immediate result, so cordial, indeed, that the German Press proclaimed 
that England was virtually a member of the Peace Ijeague, and 
would he found fighting on the right side in the war of the future. 
The advantages held out to Great Britain were of a most busy 
description, but the price extorted from her by her would-b^Gennan 
benefactors was exorbitant in the extreme. Map of^mca acre 
printed in Glogan. in which British territory or sphe^s of influence 
were marked ns German, strange theories of “ Hinterland M wen* 
-formulated, and while the German ambassador was whispring airy 
nothings into the ear of our Foreign Secretary in IjonUon, Ih\ Peters 
was hastily concluding treaties, and as he himself frankly put it. 
“snapping up Uganda and the surrounding districts from the 
English,” in order to return them to the English as payment for 
enormous slices of British African territory. The negociations began, 
and we abandoned to the Germans th/ country north of Taganyika. 
and allowed her to cut the road leatf&g to Victoria Nyanza, accepting 
her Hinterland theories, when iyfesshe who hod her flag flying on 
the coast, and waiving the riflhiPwhicEThese theories conferred upn 
us when the coast was oocmjft by ourselves. And nil this was done 
so skilfully, so cleverly^nat Lord Salisbury, putting** his foot upon 
all theories rndj^mtions, Hinterland and others, which mili¬ 
tated in oupd^jflrl allowed a long strip of land to he annexed by the 
Gennans, writhe way from the coast to the Zambesi, which will serve* 
them as an excellent lever for further extension whenever Great 
Britain happens to he entangled in other difficulties. And as if all 
this were not enough, we handed them over Heligoland “ as a mark 
of our esteem ” over and above. In return we received what was 
ours by a hundred titles already: the protectorate over Zanzibar; 
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Uganda, which wu tinder the protection of the East Ainea Company; 
the Sootch Colony of Nyassaland, and Witu, which after it had been 
declared ours by arbitration, had been siureptitiousiy appropriated by 
the quick-witted Germans with the object of restoring it to us for a 
consideration. 

Similar arts were persistently employed to supplant France in the 
sympathies of the Tsar. But Alexander HI. would never forgive in¬ 
justice and could never forget duplicity. The extraordinary plot of 
1875 to ravage and rend the Republic anew disqualified the Father- 
land for an allianoe with Russia. Nothing daunted, Germany turned 
her face towards France in the hope of bringing about—nothing less 
than a Franoo-Russo-German allianoe, which was to defend the faith 
and homes of European peoples, this time against the British vampire. 
And the heroic forgetfulness of self-respect with which the Republic 
was courted, humoured, eulogised, and supported against the 
“ brutality ” of England, would have merited praise and ensured 
success it employed in any feasible enterprise. It is enough to call 
to mind the orders graciously <*onferred by Kaiser Wilhelm on French 
painters and scientists—and thankfully declined by these—the ill- 
advised visit of the EmpresR Frederick to Paris, the Imperial tele¬ 
grams of condolence on the defiths of Carnot, McMahon, and Burdeau* 
the relque of the two French otfi<»rs imprisoned as spies, and the 
energeticS^ynort given to France in every question in which she was 
at variance wr)b Groat Britain. 

For as soon as everything possible liad been got out of England 
she was kicked aside as a useless stepping-stone, which had become a 
stumbling-block? In 189JJ this anti-British campaign was formally 
o] »cned by the declaration of the Hamburger Naehrichten that Eng¬ 
land must he considered and treated as the lightning conductor 
through which all the electricity of the political atmosphere of Europe 
must be made to pass. And since then Germany has not only seized 
avidly upon every opportunity Vo deal us a blow, but has gone far out 
of her way in order to beset our\ath with difficulties and obstacles of 
her own making. In the SiamAjpestion she was on the side of 
France; in the Russo-Japan'ese al^plty she was on the side of 
Russia; in the Turko-Annetfiau quesCT^she baffled England's dis¬ 
interested efforts to put an end to wantm^bloodshed, and as if this 
were not enough, she hatched a very elaborat^JoMo entangle us in 
serious difficulties in South Africa, and inflict a a^Nfnmili&tian on 
*the British nation by negotiating with a foreign pom* fear the 
passage of German marines to Pretoria, and inducing Italy to place 
her subjects in the Transvaal under German protection. Finally, her 
Emperor, to the delight of the whole German people, publicly con¬ 
gratulated President Kruger on having shed the blood of the gallant 
hut mistaken Englishmen, who had crossed over into the South 
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African Republic. And two months have not yet elapsed since a 
cooked telegram arrived from Germany purporting to reproduce an 
official R ussian insult to Gfeat Britain of such a deadly kind as to 
cause a diplomatic rupture between ourselves and Russia. It was 
owing exclusively to the scepticism and coolness of the British Press, 
which ignored the telegram, that the catastrophe was averted, and 
after the lapse of forty-eight hours the Russian official organ came to 
hand and the bubble burst 

Such, in brief, is Germany’s foreign policy, and it is useless for us 
to complain of it or inveigh against it, or lose our heads over it, as we 
did duriug the late crisis. It is not our province even to sit in judg¬ 
ment upon it; and in any case we should not forget in extenuation 
that the position of our Continental cousins is very peculiar and very 
trying. One of the most cultured peoples of Europe, ahead of most 
in nearly every branch of science, the Germans are naturally eager to 
play a prominent part in European politics, which they understand ns 
a judicious combination of hobnailed militarism and sharp diplomacy, 
and are extremely afraid of endangering the unity and independent e 
which they so lately won. In trade and commerce, too, they liave 
hod a very hard fight with our people, whom, thanks to our own 
criminal supineness and the lack of an imperial Zoilmriu, they uic 
gradually ousting out of the principal markets of the world, in the 
same way in which their clerks, tradesmen, and waitenjrflre driving 
Englishmen across the seas where they will find GemM competition 
again. That a deep feeling of jealousy and envy shoidd be en¬ 
gendered among them by our signal success in colonizing would, if 
true, be hardly other than natural. 

How\ in truth, could it be otherwise ? At the very moment tliut 
the press of the Fatherland was hurling imprecations against Great 
Britain in the name of humanity and civilization, and holding us up 
to universal infamy as a nation of “ brutal shopkeeprs, devoid of 
culture and noble ideals,” at that very moment one of the Knit nr- 
trafftr sent out to civilize Afritiwfkas being tried in Potsdam fur 
bringing the German name inta klisre Tmte there. Wehlan—this is 
the administrator’s name—whrwRffFpone of many, had been sent 
out as Vice-Chancellor of GOeroou, had occasionally represented the 
Governor, and during Jm Bakoko rising hod acted mis chief of the 
police force. «His administration was systematized cruelty of a kind 
which a fj^i4bi£nces will illustrate. Augustus Bell, *• a nigger,” 
was accu^f of having stolen a watch. He denied the charge, and 
Vice-Chancellor Wehlan condemned him to receive sixty strokes of a 
liippopot&mus-hide whip to compel him to confess. Wheu this sentence 
was executed the man’s body was a jelly ; Dr. Valentin said that “ a 
raw hacked beefsteak was nothing in comparison.” A cook who 
humanely gave a few cigars to a man charged with larceny received 
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twenty ladies of the same instrument of torture. The Government 
interpreter, Eteoki, stole some money an^ spirits, and to punish him 
the German Vice-Chancellor and Assessor, Wehlan, kicked him so 
long and so cruelly that the engineer of the German steamer 
Nachtigall had to turn away, unable any longer to look upon the 
sight. Then Wehlan ordered fifteen lashes to be administered to the 
wounded man, and finally gave instructions to have a rope tied round 
his waist so that he could be plunged into the water. One of three 
prisoners whom he had in custody was helped by a cook to escape. 
Wehlan ordered the cook to be seised and killed with the two 
prisoners, and beaten to death, “ no weapons to be used.” They were 
kicked and thumped till half dead, when their necks were struck and 
their heads battered in. The corpses were horribly disfigured. 
During the Bakoko insurrection villages were burned to the ground 
and the throats of helpless old women cut ■ Prisoners when taken, 
which was not always, were delivered up to the soldiers to be scalped 
alive. “ A cut was made in the lower jaw with a knife, the fellow 
seized by the teeth, and the whole scalp drawn over the face and 
head/' Two German Gospel missionaries testified that these were 
the most efficacious means of improving the niggers! 

But these ore hardly the methods by which Africa can be civilised. 
Wehlan,„4ijce Leist. who was tried last year, is not the kind of school¬ 
master neededjby the benighted natives. But, after all, a Government 
cannot be held Vesponsiblc for the misdeeds of its agents, even though 
the agent be a “ Vice-Chancellor.” But the worst of the story is, that 
the German Empire has taken this man under its protecting wing, 
lie has just been tried, found guilty, and condemned—to death Y 
No; only io fo‘ fra ns fir ml to another pout of the same rank as that which 
he occupied in Cameroon, and to a fine of £25 with costs. And the 
reason F 44 In order to form a correct judgment in the present case,” 
said Legations-Bath Kose, who represented German justice at the 
trial, 44 it is necessary to bear in mind that there are no hnr* for the 
niygers in Cameroon .” And wlutt is scarcely less characteristic, two 
German Missionaries in CamerQ QjqJW e forward and stated that they 
considered that Wehlan’s short metfao ^w ith the niggers were calcu¬ 
lated to exert a wholesome pedagogic infflmje upon them! Followers 
of Christ and fnissionories of the Church^^Wehlan is himself a 
jurisconsult, and he knew what he was doing.^l^idtfhe Imjierial 
Court that tried him in Potsdam, which, when deahn^ftk the cold¬ 
blooded murder of prisoners, laid down the German Stat^tror very 
clearly thus: 44 The killing of prisoners was not in itself a misde¬ 
meanour in the discharge of his office, for the accused was engaged in 
war, and os the leader of his troop, had to consult their safety.” " We 
protest,” exclaims a German oppositional paper, 44 against the prin¬ 
ciple that the most elementary exigencies of humanity and inter- 
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national law are to be set aside in the case of the blacks, and we 
regret that a German court of justioe should harmonise its views of 
humanity with the oonoeptions of savage tribes, as it has just done, 
rather than with those of civilised peoples.” And many of those 
press organs and individuals who do not venture to protest thus, must 
feel that such ruthless savagery on the part of a cultured and colonis¬ 
ing nation detracts considerably from that nation’s right to censure 
and lecture the British abroad, and of all plaoes of the world in South 
Africa. 

These and similar failures serve to explain to some extent the origin 
of the animus against the “brutal British” which vented itself in 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s recent telegram to President Kruger, and the unani¬ 
mity with which his subjects applauded the step. It would be wrong 
to make use of such barbarous practices for the purpose of arousing 
similar feelings among.our own people against the Germans. It is 
enough that they help us to understand that clever and painstaking 
people who, at present our commercial rivals in all quarters of the 
globe, may some day take their stand as our political adversaries in 
Europe and Africa. They likewise help to guide us in the choice 
which we must very soon make between Germany and Russia, now 
that isolation has become fraught with danger. This choice should 
be made deliberately and without the slightest reference to the deplor¬ 
able incident of the Imperial telegram, and it should be grounded 
upon a dear conception of our Imperiul interests on the one hand, 
and upon a correct estimate of the relative capacities of each of the 
two nations for furthering those interests, on the other. 

Now Germany’s position is this. Her national existence in the 
future may be regarded as a practical corollary of her suooess in 
keeping on neighbourly terms with Russia, whose friendship she must 
cultivate and whose enmity she must beware of provoking, be the 
sacrifices what they may. Consciousness of this fact was the Ariadne's 
thread which guided Prince Bismarck through the maze of European 
politics for more than a generation^and on which his successor still 
convulsively holds his hand. Togguagine, therefore, that for the sake 
of Austria, Italy, England, oj^Biy number of allies, Germany would 
make an enemy of Russia^MSo credit her statesmen with a degree of 
fatuity which, whatevep'ttse it may be, is assuredly 1 not a German 
trait. If the>Triy>le^liaiiC€ were anything but what I have defined 
it hi be—^%fifiuan Digestive Club—if the allies were seriously 
resolvej^qfen holding Russia in check, Germany would never have 
protested against the Chino-Japanese treaty of Himonoseki. But file 
Vatorland was and is at bottom as hostile to Russia os to Van Die¬ 
men’s Land, and when occasion serves, Austria will moke the discovery 
to her cost. 

In return for our friendship, Germany could give us nothing, eveu 
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if she would—for her magnificent army in Europe is useless to ,us-— 
and she would give us nothing if she cguld, for, as our most deter¬ 
mined commercial rival, she has no chance of definitely heating us on 
our own ground, unless she utilises to the very utmost every oppor¬ 
tunity, commercial or political, that offers, as for years past she has 
been doing. Moreover, the only power from whom we have any¬ 
thing to fear in future—Russia—is precisely the one nation whom 
Germany can never pfford to offend. To oombine with the three 
allies, therefore, would be tantamount to accepting the dogma that 
Alsace and Lorraine are, and must for ever remain, integral parts of 
the German Empire, and to spilling our blood in defence of that 
dogma, if need were. 

We should thus incur the undying enmity of France, with whom 
we have many more points of contact, and considerably more genuine 
sympathy, thou with her rival. We should give deadly offence to 
Russia, against whom the Triple Alliance is ostensibly directed; and 
after all shoidd, on Germany’s own showing, be left in the lurch 
when the critical hour struck, for the Fatherland would undertake to 
stand by us only if attacked in Europe, where we have nothing to 
fear or to hope for. 

Russia, on the contrary, has it in her power to give us everything 
we need without the loss of anything she really values, while w f e are 
in a position to help her to everything she desires without serious in- 
< i onvenience to ourselves. And what we value more tlian anything 
else at present, is a long spell of genuine peace unbroken by the un¬ 
rest of political intrigue, the clangour of arms and false alarms of 
war. That an alliance of this kind with Russia would entail a some¬ 
what similar relation w'ith Franoe, needs hardly to be expressly 
pointed out. But this is a necessity at which we have reason to 
rejoice rather than repine. But it will prove no light task to bring 
about such on alliance; not the least of the obstacles to which is the 
diplomacy of Teutonic statesmen which has no match in Europe or 
the world, and which will raise iAaumerable, perhaps insurmountable, 
obstacles in our way. 1 V 

The German Emperor is reporteamtave made light of England’s 
indignation recently, and to have boast^tiiat he would change the 
popular feeling *in a few days, regain hi^^juhirity among us in a 

(1) A striking illustration of the petty huckstering spiri^h^nasifeets itself in all 
Germany’s deslings oven with her friends is afforded by a snggeSM^r being dis- 
#eussed by the press of the Fatherland. The Germans who ocmdudeoV^mmenial 
treaty with Russia an delighted with the advantages it confers, hat very hjptffent of 
its drawbacks, especially in the matter of the import of Russian own. The Kreut*- 
ZntuHff now proposes to clench the matter by forbidding the import of Russian cum¬ 
in a friendly way. of oourse. And the pretext P Every tenth of a gramme of Roman 
corn contains one million and a half of—bacteria which cannot be destroyed by the 
bakers’ ovens, and are, therefore, hurtful to German health. And Russia ieOermany’s 
friend of to-day! 
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few weeks, and visit our shores and receive an ovation before the year 
is out. If the report is true^he has oertainly made a good beginning 
already, and, at a very little cost, and we should have reason to be 
very pleased if he accomplishes his undertaking to the end. But one 
thing we must guard a gains t: we must not allow ourselves by any 
JTOG39B of diplomatic cajolery to be tempted into an alliance with the 
power which has systematically despoiled its weaker neighbours, and 
would have annexed some of them whole, had it not been prevented, 
which has hypnotised and deluded its allies, meddled in the domestic 
concerns of its friends, proposed a Truce of Clod, the better to engage 
in a murderous war against its defenceless neighbour, played ujion 
the fears and utilised the jealousies of every nation in Europe, pro¬ 
fessed hatred and contempt to-day for the people whom it loved, 
honoured and courted yesterday, and generally showed that its sole 
devise is, “let enemies and friends perish, if only (iennany can scrape 
together enough to live.” 

Since its existence as an empire the Fatherland has preached or 
organised four crusades, calling on the peoples of Eim>i>e to join in 
defence of their faith and their homes. At first against France, the 
demoralizer and peace-breaker; then against Russia, the lwxbarinn ; 
next against Buddha, who, being interpreted, means the democracies 
of Europe; and the fourth against the brutal Briton. Only one of 
the series is symbolized on canvas. In none of these grotesque 
crusades were we the allies of Germany. And if it were (‘onceivable 
that Germany could at some future time summon up self-denial enough 
to organize a crusade against the Father of Evil himself, the probabili¬ 
ties a priori are that the cause of true religion and the interests of 
the British Empire would best be served bv taking our position on 
the opposite side, if possible with France and Russia, if not, then 
single-handed, hut under no circumstances should we harbour the 
insensate plan of marching hand-in-hand with Germany. 

** Gfnossk Aegir.” 
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Soick weeks ago, while the oomedy of the Guardships was in progress 
at Constantinople, a distinguished lady whom I have the privilege of 
knowing, showed me a letter she had reoeived from an eminent 
statesman, in which the diplomatic impaste was incidentally summed 
up in these terms 

“ An Europe which spends two hundred and fifty millions a year on force still 
permits itself to be dragged at the wheels of a chariot steeped all over in blood 
and shame. When is it to end ? If the Powers do not love others, have they 
not a little self-love, and does it not make them conscious [that] for the moment 
—I hop only for the moment—they are simply ridiculous2* ” 

No candid student of the latest phase of the Eastern question will 
Tegard these reflections os conceived in a spirit of exaggeration. The 
whole of Europe has been outwitted, defied, humiliated, and held at 
bay by a Prince whose throne is tottering under him, whose dominions 
are in a state of anarchy, who is without statesmen or generals of the 
first rank, whose soldiers obey him reluctantly, and whose navy con¬ 
sists of a few rickety and rust-eaten ships. Christendom, with all the 
might and all the right on its side, is powerless to put forth the one or 
practise the other. Its altruism is a stammered phrase; its self-love 
a mockery. And not content with all this, some spirit of mischief 
lately prompted its diplomatists to seek, in a side issue, for triumphs, 
denied them in the main field of controversy, with the result that they 
brought upon themselves the further alternatives of pocketing a refusal 
or accepting a sterile condescension. \ 

How has this amazing state of affairs been brought about ? 

It is an old story, for it takes us back forty years—to the Treaty of 
Tari*. That international instrument really founded all our present 
•difficulties in the East, by making the integrity and, in a measure, 
the internal administration of Ttukey the concern of all Europe. A 
more cumbrous expedient wuldShuwly haw been devised for pro¬ 
moting the welfare of such a oountiytj^Turkey. Even as a piece of 
diplomatic mechanism it was not ooffl^ed to work rapidly and 
effectively, and if there is one branch of intSWioual politics in which • 
promptness and firmness are of the first neoesrity^l^^bdealing with 1 
^ the shifty statesmen of the Porte, and in infiuencin^rR^^ammable ■ 
material which mokes up the population of the Ottoman EmpW But j 
the cumhrousness of this machinery hod little to do with its ostWble 
object. It was created by the necessities of an immoral situation 
outside Turkey. While the alleged aim of the oompact was to give 
peace, prosperity, and happiness to the Levant, its real design was to 
creat 9 such a state of mutual paralysis among the Powers a 9 
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tfMf W of them should be able to take advantage of the incurable 
wadies of the Sick Man, and rescue any further portions of his 
paws— ions from his maleficent influence. On the face cf it the Treaty 
was a bargain by which the Christian powers, animated by a spirit of 
pure benevolenoe towards the oppressed and misgoverned subjects of 
the Sultan, and of charity, forbearance, and generosity towards the 
Porte, proposed to guarantee the Ottoman Empire against further 
attack and mutilation on oondition that the Sultan mended his ways with 
regard to his Christian lieges, and reformed his government in accord¬ 
ance with the sounder principles of Western statecraft. In reality all 
this humanitarianism masked a fierce conflict of jealousies and 


suspicions among the Powers, scarcely less reprehensible than the 
passions which shook, and oontinue to Bhake, the internal peace of the 
Sultan’s dominions. Only on the hypothesis that the signatories of 
the Paris Treaty believed in the genuineness of Turkish promises, and 
the possibility of a regeneration of Turkey in the hands of the Osmanli, 
is it possible to affirm the honesty of the declared purpose of that com¬ 
pact. But no serious statesman in Europe at the time deceived him¬ 
self to that extent. Lord Palmerston, perhaps, harboured some such 
idea, but it was altogether subsidiaxy to his superstitious belief in Rus¬ 
sian duplicity. Lord Aberdeen’s distrust of Turkish promises in 
regard to reforms was as uncompromising as it was prophetic. The 
Continental statesmen, one and all, entered into the cynicism of the 
compact with scarcely an effort at a decent disguise. In short, the 
Treaty was a contradiction in terms. It was an attempt to keep under 
control a raging conflagration by manacling the nearest fireman and 
leg-chaining him to a number of more or less remote and mutually 
discordant colleagues. 

* Now what was the effect of this treaty which had cost Kuroj** so 
4 much blood and treasure ? So far as the designs tacitly attributed 
’ to Russia were concerned, it accomplished its purpose. Russia turned 
aside from the forbidden ground and sought elsewhere for expansion. 
It is important to remember at this moment, os I shall presently show, 
that it was only after the Crimean^or that Russia began to devote her¬ 
self energetically and systenycally to opening up her Far Eastern 
dominions, and seeking tb^efor an outlet into the ioe^free ocean. So 
far as the reforms injJJffitey, specifically stipulated for in the Treaty, 
were ooncernAj^tirework of the Paris Congress was a complete 
ff&lure. J^ BETrue that a Charter of Liberties was prepared at Con¬ 
stantinople by a joint Conference of Turkish ministers and European 
amjoSsadora, and that it was formally proclaimed by Sultan Abdul 
Mledjid; but it led to no improvement. Indeed, it would have been 
wonderful if it had, for the Treaty by relieving the Sultans of external 
anxieties left them free to mismanage their domestic concerns to their 
hearts’ content. 
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Xu Hie old days whan Turkey stood only {& feat cl ttf ndgbbotife, 
Austria sad Buima~-bath alive to the 0dttzM «mS^ td intarftaem 
her affairs, and both able to act sw i f tl y aid effeotbriy-^Ms in 
a measure hound to he on her best behaviour. We bSve theleeti- 
mony of so strong a Turoqphil as Lord Stratford de Reddiffe, that it 
was during this period that the largest amount of * good waa accom¬ 
plished in Turkey. Each successive war freed further Christian 
provinces from Turkish misrule, and taught the Porte a salutary, if 
not an abiding lesson. It was before the Treaty of Paris established 
the European concert that the Dnnubian provinces and Servia attained, 
under Russian protection, the privileges which subsequently founded 
their independence, that Greeoe became an independent monarchy, 
that Egypt and Samos acquired their autonomy, ■ not to mention the 
earlier reclamation of Hungary, the Crimea, Bessarabia, and the 
whole region north of the rivers Froth and Fhasis, which might to 
this day have been Turkish hod the Treaty of Paris dated from the 
Battle of Lepanto instead of from the Crimean War. But it was not, 
only in the rescue of the Rayahs that this period was fruitful. In 
wholesome dread of the long swords on their frontiers the Sultans 
mlopted, and actually practised, a policy of useful refoim. Under 
the Sultans Selim and Mahmoud, Lord Stratford de Reddiffe tells us 


“ the Janissaries were exterminated, a regular army was created, the 
’ poll tax levied on Rayahs was suppressed, the provincial pashas wen' 
shorn of their much abused powers, the D&4 Beys, or landowners in 
fee, were brought into a more complete subordination, and, in general, 
///>* and property were in homo degree freed frotn the amitlte of aXitrary 
caprice” 

All this was changed after the Crimean War. The Sultan wls no 
longer under any obligation, which he understood as such, to\ile 
wisely or even honestly. From what Lord Salisbury spoke of lie 
other day as “ the doom which waits on persistent and constant nil 
government,” the ruris Areopagus had resolved to shield him, “Provjt 
denoe or the nature of things ” notwithstanding. So far from beinjj 
compiled to realise his own Charter of Reforms, the new Treaty L 
declared that his pledges in this id^ect were not to serve as a pretexfl 
for foreign interference in tlio interibAafiairsof Turkey. The upsho 
of course, waathat his Ilatti-HumayunsW become a dead letter and 
twenty years of external peace and intt^^unquillity found tin 
Ottoman Empire in 1876 worse off than ever^S^ykme the crown¬ 
ing failure of the Treaty of Paris. The Powers lom^ir patience 
and in the London Protocol made a peremptory demandroltoeforms. 
Turkey responded by taking her stand on the oompact of 18& and 
refused to admit any right of interference in her internal at 
The European oonoert was no longer solid, and Russia broke away. 

o2 
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'HWMH. 

Whit had the multiple Control of the Eastern Question aooom- 
pliMF Nothing. It had neither preserved the peace of ./Europe 
nor protected the integrity of Turkey, nor unproved the administra¬ 
tive principles and methods of the Sublime Porte. And yet Europe 
reorganised and re-enacted it at the Berlin Congress in 1878, and it 
is by this ineffective and discredited arrangement that the present 
crisis in the East is governed. Its contradictions and inherent im- 
potenoe were never better illustrated than by Lord Salisbury in that 
last Guildhall speech of hiB, which somehow proved so comforting to 
the whole of Europe. While Turkey stands, he told us, all reform 
depends on the good will of the Sultan:— 

“ If you can ponuiado—I use the word in its laigest acceptation—if yon can 
persuade the Sultan to give justice to the Armenians, you need not trouble your¬ 
self upon what jnper the promise is written, or in what character it is couched. 
If the Sultan does not give justice, will not heartily resolve to give justice to the 
Armenians, the most ingenious constitutions that you can weave together would 
not avail to protect or ussist them. While the Ottoman Empire stands upright 
your only ]mwer of action, the only power of action for all the Powers of Europe 
put together, is the action that they cun have upon the mind of the Sultan. It 
is not a question of expediency or opinion. It is a matter of bare fact that sn 
long as the Ottoman Empire ttaudt upright it is only through the Sultan that any 
blessing 3 which you seel, to confer upon any portion of hi* subject* can be made to than 
a reality and 0 permanent liming." 


It follows from this that if the Sultan is refractory the only alter¬ 
nate^ is to pull the Ottoman Empire down. Can this be dime? 
Lo rip Salisbury says emphatically. No:— 

in-key i* in that remarkable position that it ha>» now stood for half a 
bury mainly because the great Powers of the world have resolved that for the 
jj^aoe of Christendom it is necessary that the Ottoman Empire should stand. They 
bine to that conclusion nearly half a century ugo. I do not think they have* 
filtered it now. Tho danger if the Ottoman Empiro fell would not inoroly In* 
the danger that would threaten the territories of which that empire consists. It 
would be tbe danger that the fire there lit should spread to othor nations, and 
should involve all that is most powerful and civilised in Europe in a dangerous 
and calamitous contest. That is a danger that was present in the minds of our 

B the integrity and independence of tho 

treaty, and that is a danger which has not 
• 

this was the situation in 1877, and 
e is a chance now' of some power 
laralysing concert, and forcing the * 
jes. Again Lord Salisbury answers 
n, he says, to imagiue— 


41 that this treaty [tho Treaty of Paris] which binds the concert of Europe 
together, would lose its foroe, and that some Power—no matter what—that 
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warn Power will escape from the Treaty and try to settle the matter in its own 
manner. I am glad to say I see no prospect of snah an issue ae that I believe 
the Bowen will stand together, and that they wile n ever mon disposed than they 
ate now to stand together by the European system which their joint wisdom has 
devised.” 


Here is the Eastern Question in a nutshell Put still move briefly 
it means that the concert of Europe is powerless to do what it was 
ostensibly invented to do. There is an appropriate and characteristic 
touch of sarcasm in Lord Salisbury’s reference to the “ joint wisdom ” 
which has brought about this melancholy impasse. 

So much for the general principles by which the Eastern Question 
is governed. Let us turn now to the special circumstances of the 
recent crisis, and to its relations with the changes which have crept 
over international politics since the settlements of 1856 and 1878. 

The Sossun massacres took place in the early part of September, 
1894, but it was not until the following January that Western Europe 
became aware of the terrible nature and magnitude of the atrocities 
fierpetrated by the Kurds and Turkish soldiery. Meanwhile, two 
events had occurred—one in London, the other in 8t. Petersburg— 
which illustrated in a striking way the transformation in international 
relations which had been in silent progress since the Franco-German 
war. The first was the hastily summoned meeting of the British 
(Cabinet, in the first week of October, 1894, which wits generally 
believed to portend a serious conflict with France; the second was 
the prominent port played by the Prinoe of Wales in the eerem<|iies 
connected with the funeral of the late Osar, and the exceptio 
marked cordiality extended to him on various public ocoosious 1 
Emperor Nicholas, which set all England talking with 
approval of an Anglo-Kussian rapprochement. The popular inti 
tation of these events had little in the nature of official information 1 
guide it, and certainly in the case of the Cabinet Council it had no 
foundation in the actual business of the meeting. Still, it was grounded 
on two perfertly accurate intuitions, themselves soundly based on the 
progress of events during the preoeding few years. Hie public, which 
had at one time laughed good-humoux^ddy at French Anglophobia, 
had at length bepn forced to recognise itsKtegmvity, and to contem¬ 
plate a rupture with France as being on?i|toy inevitable. The 
natural oorollary of this view was a tendency toiM^avttirably on a 
Jrieudly understanding with Russia, not, perhaps, bettSSfihe public 
nad mastered all the intricacies of the European situation, btmfecause 
with its rough logic it saw that it was better to have one enerqum 
its hands than two. 

I have said that these intuitions were perfectly accurate. That is, 
jwhaps, a polemical statement The important point is, however, 
that they existed, for nowadays it is by these popular intuitions, and 
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not by the finely-spun calculations of Cabinets,-that the issues of peace 
and war are decided. When democratic nations have mode up. their 
minds that they cannot agree, war is not a question of a dispute of 
adequate gravity, but merely one of opportunity. If, on the other 
hand, they ore resohed to be friends no quarrel will sunder them. 

Now the seriousness of our relations with France lies in this very 
fact, that the French people at large have imbibed a strong aversion 
to living on good terms with us, and that a very large portion, if not 
the whole of the thinking British public, have resigned themselves 
to a calm recognition of the unatonable attitude of their neighbours. 
I do not judge the feeling on the other side of the Channel only by 
the acts of the Quai d’Orsay or the frothy tirades of the news¬ 
papers. although in a land of feeble ministries and of a flexible 
journalistic conscience these tests are sufficiently convincing. The 
late M. Magnard, the most influential French journalist of his day, 
told me once that the Figaro would not dare to enter on a regular 
campaign against the “ Anglophobic folly.’* He knew very well 
what he was about. No man appreciated more keenly than he the 
humour of the situation when atheistical France made high festival at 
the beatification of Joan of Arc, avowedly because she had thrashed 
the English, or when a year or two ago the whole Bepublio went 
mad with a First Napoleon cultus, because, as Mlneval puts it, 
the Emperor was the “irreconcilable enemy” of the British, and 
“‘prepared the- abasement [presumably reserved for the present 
generation] of the'tyrant of the seas.” Had M. Magnard lived a few 
moi/hs longer he would have seen his thrifty compatriots pouring out 
thek blood and treasure in a campaign in' Madagascar, the prudential 
objections to which were sunk in the feeling bluntly expressed by the 
(rrrfnt, that at any rate “cela embetera les Anglais.** 

These indications of public sentiment are not to be mistaken. What 
is* the reason of it P A little time ago I asked this question of one of 
the most distinguished of living French writers, and he answered 
with' an impatient shrug of his shoulders. “ Que voulez vous! Nous 
sommefe des ignordhts.” There is a largo measure of truth in. this 
uncomplimentary remark, bnt it is not all the truth. It accounts for 
the germ but not for thj^&sistence and recent development of the 
Anglophobic craze; tj^t has to he sought parti}' in- the policy of 
l^rinoe Bismagd^j^Tio, after 1870, neglected no opportunity of 
faeilitatinad^ffieh colonial enteiprise, which, as he astutely foresaw, 
wduldb^fg about an acrimonious rivalry between the Bepublio and 
ourMjfes, and thui distract French chauvinism from Alsace-Lorraine, 
partly in the nitmtr of Bussia, which, in the eyes of the average 
Frenchman, is not so much a protection against the Triple Alliance as 
a restoration of French prestige in Europe, cheaply purchased by the 
adoption of the traditional anti-British stand-point of Bussia in the 
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Bosphorus and on the Hindu Koosh. The Toulon ftkt dl 1893, for 
example, were joyfully interpreted throughout France as a demonstra¬ 
tion against the British power in the Mediterranean. Such, indeed, 
has been the'Anglophobe effect of the alliance with Russia, that it 
has actually overshadowed the question of Alsace-Lorraine, as Prince 
Bismarck expected, and there are a good many Frenchmen who would 
willingly come to terms with Germany if by that means oqr evacua¬ 
tion of Egypt and our expulsion from the Mediterranean could be 
effected. Not many months ago I heard this very project seriously 
discussed by a circle of very well-known Paris journalists. But what¬ 
ever may be the degree of intensity with which we are disliked in 
France, there can be no question of the disagreeable nature of the 
official manifestations of her hostility. France now threatens us 
actively on the north-eastern frontiers of India, in south-western China, 
in West Africa, and on the Upper Nile. She is a thorn in our side 
in Newfoimdland, in the New Hebrides, and, indeed, wherever it is 
our ill-fortune to have her for a neighbour. She has invaded terri¬ 
tories of ours more than once during the last three years, and lias 
made no reparation whatever for her inexcusable encroachments; and 
only last March she had to be publicly warned from the Treasury 
Bench in the House of Commons that her intrigues and ill-temper 
were rapidly wearing away our patience. 

If I have dwelt somewhat lengthily on the hostility towards Eng- 
and which seems to have acquired so linn a hold on the French 
jieople, it is because it constitutes an alarming change in tlm inter¬ 
national political situation, and necessitates on our port a rcmsion of 
our foreign policy, and especially of our attitude towards questions 
in which formerly our relations with France played a large pax. It 
must be borne in mind that a deeply-rooted antipathy to ourseraes is 
a much more serious danger in Fiance than in any other country, 
because the French are a people difficult of control, and their irrespon¬ 
sible will is denied the wholesome curbs which elsewhere are suppliYl 
by statesmen of acknowledged uutharity, and by dynastiq sympathifc 
and alliances. The foreign policy of Frama is not inspired or guidA 
by the experts at the Qnui d’Orsay, but by men of whom the type v 
supplied by tho electors of the Yar, yho hunted M. Clemenceau froJ 
political lify because he wus suspe&tfc^jf sympathy with England 
Hence the idea which, under the infiueut^f our recent quarrel witl 
Germany, lias seized certain organs of Enghfci^pmion, and is evefl 
said to be shared by Lord Salisbury, tliat a dfreeTr&fcw&w/W witd 
France'oan be permanent, seems to me a delusion. W^kv purchase 
by some material sacrifice a relaxation of French offidantostility, 
hut no concession that we might make—not even the evaoun^p oi 
Egypt for which the French press is still clamouring-—could guarauct 
the durability of such an entente, or the friendship of the all-powerful 
masses. 
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That the'tnlb gravity of this peril was appreciated by the late 
Rosebery Cabinet I firmly believe. They had felt, the feverish pulse 
‘of French Anglophobia in Siam, and they had been afforded an 
opportunity, by their own blundering on the Congo, of ascertaining 
that tlna passion was strong enough to induce the French to make 
common cause against us with the Gennans, Alsace notwithstanding. 
In these Circumstances they would have been Btrangelv myopic had 
they not seen that a crisis hod arrived which required some distinct 
departure from the traditional foreign policy of England. What 
that departure should have been, or, for the matter of that, should 
still he, is a much controverted question. Some were in favour of 
our joining the Triple Alliance; others advocated an understanding 
with Russia; a third party clamoured for a continuance of our isola¬ 
tion fortified by a navy of overwhelming strength. The English 
public, I think, acted upon a true instinct when, thirteen months ago, 
they concentrated their attention on the second of these propositions. 

The other two had manifest disadvantages. A great navy, nay, 
the greatest navy in the world, must always be ours while our Empire 
and our trade possess their present surpassing proportions. But there 
is a vital difference between a naval administration hosed on this 
wholesome principle and one which places in the forefront of its 
duties the necessity of competing in the international race of bloated 
armaments. Where is it to end ? For the moment the Admiralty's 


axiom seems to he that we must be stronger at sea than any other 

I owers; but who can guarantee that we shall never have 
wo enemies to meet at a time P The probabilities point 
way. We are the rich man ig a den of thieves; and a 
of despoiling us would unite all the Powers against us. 
mania which has seised France, Germany, and Italy has 
ill more or less rivals with oumelves, and this rivalry is 
while of the other two great Powers one moves helplessly 
f the Triple Alliance, and the other is the ally of our most 
>. All, too, have lately made enormous progress in sea- 
then we are to pursue a policy of armed isolation, 
i probably to provide ourselves with a navy stronger than 
the six great Powers combined. Apart from the costli- 
policy, it would/Kerase au exacerbating effrct on rela- 
re already npnoned by jealousy and envy, and it would 
► jtjmpMe the very oomjietitian we should be xwwt 

Landing with the Triple Alliance lias the fatal disodvan- 
l too late. In their early days the centra] European 
1 have welcomed us on almost any terras, for we should 
L them T>{ the care of competing with France in the 
al construction. Their own naval progress, the colonial 
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policy of Germany, and tho Franco-Russian Alliance have changed 
thin state of things. The Transvaal crisis has shown that Germany 
is not well disposed towards ns, and sfie has in other respeota— 
notably in tho Far and Near East-made it abundantly clear that 
her chief anxiety now is to establish friendly relations with Russia. 
Moreover, no alliunee with Germany could be durable unless it were 
founded on the mutual cordiality of the two nations, and this would 
seem to he impossible. In Germany itself the /Colonial Meiwhea have 
sown a very vigorous growth of Anglophobia, while in England the 
one people who are heartily disliked are the Germans. This is not 
remarkable, seeing what human nature is and how the Germans 
<*ompete with us in trade abroad and flood us with cheap labour at 
home. Of course, I do not defend this mutual antipathy. I merely 
state it as a fact, which in the present democratised condition of our 
political life may not he safely neglected by the Foreign Office. 

Remains the idea of an entente with Russia. Of all the Powers 
Russia is the one which competes with us least, and with whom **e 
have most in common. She has no ooknrial ambition which affects 
us, and her desire for territorial expansion follows well-defined lines, 
in which there are no problems that could not be easily settled 
between us. She divides with us the hegemony of Aria, and, like us, 
she has little interest in the politics of the Western European continent. 
Her concern in the Levant is chiefly religious, and so far as it is 
territorial our position in Egypt renders it easy for 
every reasonable satisfaction without imperilling our 
with the East, which are the interests we "have most at stake in 
region. She has a strong Government, whom we can trust, and 
she has of public opinion is not unfavourable to us. In the 
East our friendship is of greater value to her than that of 
and Germany, for those powers have comparatively little influence 
there, and their effective co-operation cannot be relied ujion because 
of their pre-occupations in Europe, while England is comparatively 
free from Continental entanglements and is a great Asiatic power. 
Moreover, Russia could tarry France with her in any arrangement 
she might make with ur, or at any rate could control French hostility 
towards us; for Russia is necessary to F^nce, while France is not 
absolutely necessary to Russia. On the otheitahand, the anti-Russian 
feeling in England has no reality about-it. Iri^ superstition with 
a distinct basis of ignorance. The Russian is unknoii^N^&ta average 
' #nglishman, and his influence is nowhere felt in Englishe^tol life. 
This prejudice, too, has visibly decayed of late years, and Do<n^n 
now harbour it quite in the Vrquhartaan manner Irithout risking^ 
suspicion of eccentricity. 

Some such considerations as these probably influenced the late 
Cabinet when, some fifteen months ago, it took stafft to give practical 
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shape to the abstract .Bussophilism it had inherited from Mr. Glad- 
* stone: „ Its endeavours were peculiarly opportune. A new Czar- had 
oome to the throne—a youdjg.man with opinions necessarily less rigid 
than those of his father, and who besides was united through his 
marriage, and by personal ties of affection, with the English .royal 
family. The political situation also favoured Lord Rosebery. There 
was no question of a humiliating journey to Conossa. A crisis 
had arisen through the war in the Far East which rendered English 
friendship of considerable importance to Russia. Since the Crimean 
War Russian ambition, fettered in the Levant, had found a gradually 
increasing bias in Eastern Asia. Between 1850 and 1854 the dis¬ 
coveries of Nevelskoy and the enterprise of Muraviev had firmly 
established Russian ascendancy on the Amur, the Siberian littoral of 
the Pacific Ocean, and the island of Sagholien, and the progress of 
the war had shown that, thanks to the navigability of the Amur, 
these distant outposts of Muscovite dominion could be effectively pro¬ 
tected. The war over, Russia turned all her attention to the develop¬ 
ment and consolidation of her Asiatic possessions, and to the acquisition 
of ice-free access to the Pacific. The threat of an ultimatum wrung 
from China, in 1858, the treaty of Aigoon, by which the whole country 
of the Amur was ceded to Russia and Russian influence definitely 
established in Pekin. Since then the work had grown rapidly and 
prospered exceedingly. The Siberian Railway, in which the Czar bud 
token a deep personal interest, was to set the seal on this great under- 
taklig by fringing the whole of Eastern Siberia into closer touch with 
centre of government, by opening up the markets of Eastern Cliina 
to/ciussian commerce, and bv consolidating the prestige and power of 
Czar in the Western Pacific. 

f Wliile the railway, however, was yet far from finished, a startling 
^change had taken place in the Far East. Japan had suddenly leapt 
’ into the position of a great military and naval power, and had Bet her 
foot on the neck of China. What would he her next step ? There 
was a probability that she might demand territorial concessions on the 
mainland, and 'thus place a limit to Russian expansion, perhaps even 
shut her out for ever from the ice-free Pacific, and from the realisation 
of her long cherished dream of carrying the terminus of the Siberian 
Railway to the Gulf of Pechili. The issue was oneton which Russia 
would in the last resort have to fight, and such a war would not be 
mi easy inwMutil the Siberian Railway unfinished. In these oircum- 
stauoesjpRriendly advances of England were Teoeived with gouuii# 
satnjtftion at St. Petersburg. They were of happy augury for the 
um reign. With the two great Asiatic powers united no serious 
^ufficulties could arise in the Far East Moreover, the ties established 
by their cordial co-operation in that region, and the growing sense of 
their dependence on euuh other, would inevitably react ou that other 
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Eustem Question which had hauntedThe peace of Europe for half a 
century, and would pave the way for^jjs final settlement. »If ever 
there was an opportunity of getting rid of the long-standing feud 
between England and Russia, and at the same time of exorcising the 
new danger with which the change in Continental politics threatened 
us, it was then. 

Such was the situation in Europe when, at the beginning of last 
year, the tale of the Rassun horrors burst upon the world, and 
threatened to tear open once again the eternal Eastern question. 
It found the relations of the Powers strangely altered since 1856. 
The concert of Europe which had issued from the labours of the 
Congresses of Paris and Berlin no longer existed, for the Anglo- 
Erench connection, which w r as its starting point, had been, for all 
practical purposes, dissolved, and its Russophobe inspiration hail 
ceased to he a serious force. Whether it could be resuscitated for an 
honest effort to deal with the question of Turkish misrule was very 
doubtful, in view' of the fact that the position of Great Britain in 
Egy pt and of Austria in Bosnia had raised further differences among 
the Powers, which rendered that problem as delicate and explosive as 


e\er. Moreover, Russia was strongly indisposed to see the Eastern 
Question reopened while she was so fully oocupiod with the crisis 
brought about by the Chino-Jupanese w r ar. 

It has been suggested that in these circumstances Lord Rosebery 
would have done well to turn a deaf ear to the cry of the Armenians, 
and* some Conservative journals have lately hinted that if Lordfealis- 
bury had been in power he w'ould have favoured this course. A this 
connection Is»rd Salisbury’s “ blazing indiscretion ” speech at iVad- 
ford lias been quoted. Botli these views are quite unfounded. Toere 
was really no “ blazing indiscretion ” at all in Lord Salisbury’s utfv- 
anoes, and certainly nothing in them to suggest that he would ham 
taken up the cause of the Armenians less energetically than Lonl 
Rosebery. All he did was to point out that the question of *Turkish 
misgov eminent lmd reached such a pass that it could only be solved by 
force, mid to ask whether in view of the complications in Europe and 
Asia, the Cabinet had hit upon a scheme for giving logical effect to 
its intervention without setting all 'the Powers by the ears. Thia was 
an eminently ^reasonable and pertinent inquirj\ and one which sub¬ 
sequent events triumphantly vindicated. As for the suggestion that 
Lord Rosebery should liave ignored the Sossun maSfc^s,'those who 
make it are advocating a course which not only WouldjH|sbeen in¬ 
human and dishonourable, but, in face of the political amotion in 
England ut the moment, w r os absolutely impossible. They ration 
without the power and caprices of King Demos who, during the mfe** 
half-<*eutury, has shorn the European chancelleries of so much of • their 


independence and consistency in regard to the management of foreign 
affairs. 
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. The position of Lord Rosebery's Cabinet last Januaiy rendered 
it peculiarly sensitive to theegr influences. It was already trembling 
before its doom. In the House of Commons its majority had dwindled 
to a mere handful, and in itself it was divided. Its management 
of foreign affairs hod been disappointing, and after the surrender in 
Siam and the bungling on the Congo, the hopes that hod once been 
formed of it in this respect had been universally abandoned. How 
could a Ministry in this position ignore the just outburst of indigna¬ 
tion caused in the constituencies by the Armenian horrors ? And it 
is to he remembered that this outburst was not the negligeable work of 
political crankB, nor was it confined to one political party. The potent 
voice and oontagious enthusiasm of Mr. Gladstone, emancipated from 
official trammels, were on its side, and the ex-Premier was enabled, 
through his relations with snch leading liberal Unionists as the 
Dukes of Westminster and Argyll, to secure the more or less willing 
acquiescence of the Conservative party in the new crusade against the 
Turk. The Cabinet was consequently pushed forward by the whole 
country, but not unwillingly, for in its last gasp it seemed to see a 
chance of retrieving a measure of popularitv, possibly of saving its 
life. 

The mandate was dear. How was it to l»e carried out? The 


chief difficulty, it will be seen, was not, as formerly, in the European 
situation but was supplied by quite a new element. For years it had 
been said that the fate of Constantinople would he decided on the 
Hind<£> Koosh. but now the field of debate was transferred to a 
much fnore remote region, and it was at Pekin and Tokyo that tho 
futurf of Turkey was, apparently, to be settled. Two courses were 
ope* to Lord Rosebery. One was to break away from &U foreign 
enjflhglements and go straight to the goal in Turkey marked out for 
hjin by Englidi public opinion. The other was to come to terms 
/ith Russia for the joint solution in their due season of the two 
•roblems in which both Powers were equally interested, but the 
dative urgency of which had by the force of local dreurastanoes 
iecome transposed in the eyes of each. There was something of a 
egal warranty for both these courses. It existed in the famous 
Anglo-Turkish Convention by which, in curious distrust of the 
European Concert, Lord Beaconsfield sought to round oft the work of 
the Berlin Congress, even before it had held its first sitting. Under 
this instrumgg^nglond was virtually responsible for the misdeeds of 
• the TurksJf Asia Minor, and die might have claimed to interfere 
there a^ae, or to invite such assistance as might seem good to her, 
amgpigihe Powers most nearly interested. Isolated artion, however, 
f decidedly dangerous. The Anglo-Turkish Convention had never 
been recognised by the Powers. France would not have tolerated a 
repetition of the bombardment of Alexandria at Alexandretta, and 
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Russia would probably have postponekher reckoning with Japan in 
order to join her. The second coura^ was by for the better. It 
was a bargain essentially in aooord wfth the traditional policy of 
Russia, before England had tried to muzzle her with the concert of 
Europe—the polio}' which was described by the Emperor Nicholas in 
1845, when he told Lord Aberdeen, “ quc s’il arrivait quelque chow 
<f imprint on Ttmjuir fa Ruhhw ct PAnglctcrre sc concerteraient preala - 
hlement cut r rife* nor ce queffes auramit d fa ire cn commun” Such an 
acknowledgment of the foresight and wisdom of Russian statesman¬ 
ship could not have failed to give great satistootion at St. Petersburg. 
Moreover, it was justified by the break-down of the European Concert. 
Its practical advantage to Russia would have been that it secured to 
her in Eastern Asia the definite support of the one Power, who by 
the mere force of her unchallenged prestige in that region, could 
guarantee her against any serious difficulty with Japan. To England, 
its advantages would have been even more considerable. By assisting 
Russia in the Far East, we should have completed the object of our 
friendly advuuces in the previous November, and liave asserted our 
solidarity with her in a jwirt of the world where our enormous com¬ 
mercial and territorial interests were already threatened by her ally, 
Fruuce. We should also have safeguarded our ascendancy in the 


China seas. Furthermore, we should have facilitated the discluuge of 
oi.r obligations to the Armenians, inasmuch as we could have arranged 
with Russiu to temiiorurily occupy and administer the provinces near 
her frontier which are practically inaccessible to us, while we fight 
liave balanced her movement and completed the work of pacificati&i by 
inarching into Cilicia on an equally temporary errand. Seeing Mint 
this arrangement would hate been equipped with every guaranteeVpr 
preserving the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions, the acquiescew 
of the Powers in it would not liave been difficult to obtain. V 

Lord Rosebery adopted neither of these two lines of policy. In\ 
deed, beyond wishing to satisfy the needs of the moment, it isl 
doubtful whether lie resolved on any policy at all. The general public:, I 
and possibly the Cabinet, had litt 1 © taste for the complicated problem ■ 
involved in the relations of England, Russia and France, and they 1 
failed altogether to grasp the fact that the international situation in 1 
Europe, and the proximate developments of the Eastern Question, I 
would be largely governed by the .outcome of the Chino-Japanese 1 
War. For the Premier to linve gone to the oountry laboriously 
^explained all this would only liave increased the distrustful which 
he was regarded. Still, it may be urged, there was no reasoi^^iy he 
should not have followed out the larger and wiser scheme of polu^m 
his own responsibility and sans phrases. As a matter of foot, I believlN* 
there was a very good reason. At an early period of the Armenian 
notation, Mr. Gladstone, who hod delivered oertein speeches and 
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w ritten attain letters wtfdjr produced a marked effect on public 
pinion, also addressed a statement of his views to the Gabinet in 
which he urged that the Sassun atrocities constituted the overflowing 
drop* in the cup of Turkish iniquity, and that the time had arrived 
when, if neoessaxy, force should be used by England to compel the 
Sultan to respect the wishes of Christian Europe. This was virtually 
a command, and one which the tottering Government could not afford 
to disregard, to deal directly with the question of Turkish misrule 
without turning to the right or to the left. It excluded the more 
subtle and comprehensive plan of merging the two Eastern Questions. 
The view of Mr. Gladstone was shared by Sir William Hareourt. if 
not by other members of the Cabinet, and thus a spirited policy in the 
Far East was dropped. When the peril, foreseen by Russia, became 
realised in the Treaty of Simonoseki, and Russia invited us to join in 
an intervention to keep Japan off the Asiatic mainland, we declined 
to help her. 

A more disastrous mistake it would be difficult to imagine. Indeed, 
so inexplicable was it that, with one ^oiee, the organs of foreign 
opinion, instead of laughing at it, denounced it as a more than usually 
Machiavellian outcome of the inherent perfidy of Britain. In Eng¬ 
land, however, it was widely commended for its apparent prudence in 
avoiding a fresh international complication, and for its wisdom in 
seising the ps} T chologic moment for shaking off the friendship of 
China, who was no longer of any political use to us, and for substi- 

J for it the grateful attachment of Japan, who would now fight 
ttles for ns against all comers in the Far East. I will not do 
losebery or Lord Kimberley the injustice of adopting either of 
riews. To have erred under pressure is not disgraceful, but 
calculated blunder as is here sought to be attributed to them 
suffice to make one doubt their sanity. For see how swiftly 
# this attempted justification of England’s abstention was falsified by 
events. The possibility of serious complications depended entirely on 
the isolation of Russia. Had we joined her there could ha\e been no 
complications, and when we retired our place was quickly taken In 
France and Germany, and so again complications were avoided 
Then with regard to our vaunted exchange of the useless friendship- 
of China—useless, that is, in a political, not a commercial, sense—for 
the effective gratitude of Japan! The success of this roup depended 
entirely on the measure of support we were disposed to give to- 
Japan^/'Were we going to join her in the event of other poweH 
johj^flg Russia ? To have done this would have been to produce the 
Jfiry complications the Cabinet had been complimented on avoiding. 
On the other hand, if we were not going to lend her any active sup¬ 
port how tare we to earn her gratitude P 
As a matter of fact our abstention was a Machiatettime dr Polt - 
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cAtndfe.* It had nb other ramn <Fttre flan th*helpless desire of the 
Government to avoid responsibility aajji to obey the apparently 
limited mandate of the nation, and their fear lest any exhibition of 
energy on their part in the Far East would be interpreted as an 
empty display of Jingoism prejudicial to the Armenian oause, which 
was said to require all their attention. Indeed, so far from being actu¬ 
ated by a desire to take sides with Japan and win her friendship iiu 
substitution for that of China, we actually advised her to give in 
to Russia when it became patent that that Power and her allies were 
in earnest. This, no doubt, was good advice, but it was not calculated 
to secure the devotion of the subjects and Government of the Mikado, 
who thus found themselves deprived of what they regarded as the 
legitimate fruits of their victory. 

The evil results of our abstention were, however, not confined to 
this simultaneous alienation of China and Japan from ourselves. Its 
effect on our position in the Far East generally, and on the relations 
of the Powers, was equally disastrous to British interests. In the first 
place, it threw Russia and England back into their old relative posi¬ 
tions of tacit hostility and thus re-established the Fronco-Russian 
opposition to ourselves. It freed France from scruples in Siam and 
South-Western China, and thus placed India between two fires. It 
gave Germany a foothold in China which will enable her to make 
enormous inroads into our trade. It cast still more into the back¬ 
ground the question of .Vlsace-Lorraine, which was so well calculated 
to dilute and distract French Anglophobia, and removed a fiwther 
impediment to a good understanding between -France and GerAinv 
which we had already done so much to promote by the abortive Ynd 
humiliating Congo Tjeaty. Hence, it not only dissipated the ifea 
of transforming one of our two enemies into a friend by that meai& 
and possibly of bringing about a better understanding between thV 
remaining and more dangerous foe and ourselves, but it cemented* 
their alliance on an anti-British basis and added to it another Power 
which is in strenuous commercial and colonial rivalry with us. In the 
Far East it has mode Russia master of the situation—the friend of 
rihina and the arbiter of her destinies, the foe with whom Japan must 
come to terms. What all this may lead to when the completion of the 
Siberian railway enables Russia to dispense with the sea route to 
Vladivostock for military purposes, and when the cutting of the 
Nicaragua Canal or of some other waterway between the two 
Americas enables the Atlantic States to dispute our'ttamerci&l 
supremacy in the China seas, need not be dwelt upon, ^^mav 
rely upon it that the advantage gained by the three Powers wilK^t 
he used for our benefit. To say complacently that there is room 
enough for all of us in Eastern Asia is really not accurate, for we 
cover so much iu that region at the present moment that the expan- 
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non of any other Power mu be largely accomplished at our expense. 
If we do not like it we shaft probably have to fight for it, but we 
shall certainly not hold <m own by any other means. 

The culminating result of our policy of masterly abstention remains, 
however, to be stated. It defeated the very enterprise in Turkey 
which we were most intent on carrying out, and for the soke of which 
we'had so lightly abandoned our interests in the Far East. In the 
change which had come over the European situation since 1878 it was 
' impossible for us to move a step in Turkey without that concert preahible 
with Hussia of which the Car Nicholas liad dreamed, and that convert 
we had strangled in its birth by our attitude towards the Shimonoseki 
Treaty. A new deadlock breathed into the Eastern question a fresh 
breath of life. I need not recapitulate the story, so recent and so 
familiar, of the ran campaign wc have carried on in Constantinople. 
It is a monotonous record of Anglo-Hussian conflict in which we 
have been worsted. We led the way in the drafting of a scheme 
of reforms which would have done much to ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion of the Armenians, and we were obliged to take it back and 
eliminate its vital principle because Russia declined to join us in 
forcing the Sultan to accept it. Our difference led to the inter¬ 
ference of the other Powers, with the result that the new' deadlock 
was stiffened by the reconstitution of the old j>aralysiug concert of 
Eimqie, now rendered more hopeless than ever by its division into two 
rival groups of equal strengths. Of the comedy of the guurdships 
which covered the whole of Europe with ridicule, and ended in a 
fumher triumph for Russia, I need say notliing more than that it 
supplied an appropriate finale to a miserable and humiliating record. 
(The utter hopelessness of the Powers at the # present moment stands 
onfessed in the last published resolution arrived at by the Council of 
ubassadore at Constantinople. The carnival of massacre had pro¬ 
ceeded unchecked since the beginning of last November, and 20,000 
lives had been sacrificed to the Sultan's wrongheadedness and tin* 
fanaticism of his Mohammedan subjects. What did the Powers pro¬ 
pose to do ? The Ambassadors tell us: k * They will watch events, 
compiling meanwhile from Consular reports a general table of 
massacres, showing the number of killed, wounded, and destitute, ami 
the nature and volume of the property destroyed.” The Time* (Corre¬ 
spondent, in communicating this resolution, says that it will be “ a 
useful (Ampliation.’ It will be—for the historian who h«ui to ggt 
against a recital of what Christendom did to mitigate all thesl* 
horr^ and to prevent their recurrence. W. 
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There is an historical side to the question of Geiman interference in 
South Africa which has been strangely overlooked. There is no 
comparison whatever between British and German colonisation in 
South Africa. Great Britain is in South Afrioa by virtue of a 
colonising system that has been in vogue for one hundred years—tho 
date of tho first occupation of the Cape being 1795—-she is there by 
virtue of her enterprise and capital, and she is there by virtue of count¬ 
less treuties and compacts. Eliminate British colonisation and in all 
probability diamonds would never have been discovered and the 
whole country would have been a primeval wilderness. Great Britain, 
when the f uture of the country was still uncertain and dubious, sealed 
her occupation by the blood of her soldiers, spent freely in countless 
frontier wars against the Kaffirs, and also by the unstinted expendi¬ 
ture of millions of money. Official Germany, having become a 
colonising power within the last few years, is in South Africa mainly 
by intrigue. These are the cardinal bets of the situation to be 
remembered when Germany seems* to challenge British supremacy 
in South Africa. 

In the Cape Colony individual Germans have long been present, 
at any rate sinoe the fifties of the oentury. After the Criifiean 
War the German Legion, which had been levied by Great Britaiilfor 
sendee against the Russians, were taken out and located in suitable 
allotments in Kafiroria by British officers, one of these officers beiqjg 
the late Sir Charles Mills, the Agent-General of the Cape. It m 
happened that about this date there was a large tract of land} 
formerly belonging to the Amaxosa Kaffirs, who had been defeated 
by British forces, then available for European colonisation. It was oil 
this country that the German settlers were placed, as a kind of 
military settlement, and given forms and estates to cultivate. 
Under the favourable auspices of British rule the German colonists 
throve well. In 1858-9 they were reinforced by another batch of 
settlers from North Germany, no fewer than 2,081 having been sent 
out under a contract between the Governor of the Cape Colony and 
a merchant of Hamburg. These emigrants were bound to refund 
iihe passage money of themselves and their families within^ certain 
time and to pay £1 per acre for the land allotted them. Im^kmth 
Africa, as well as elsowhere, the Teutonic element settled emu 
comfortably alongside of the Anglo-Saxon, and both had a oommota 
work in defending the eastern frontier and amassing pastoral wealth. 
The prosperous villages of Stutterheim, Frankfort, Braunschweig, 
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BreidbadR, Hanover, Potsdan^nd Berlin, all denote by their very 
names the presence of the Sroutonic immigration. Compared with 
other elements the Germans were never numerous, but they were 
always highly favoured by the Government at Capetown. Especial 
facilities have been afforded to German Colonists to settle in various 
parts of the Cape Colony in accordance with the terms of various 
Immigration Acts passed from time to time by the Cap Legislature. 
In the vicinity of Capetown and on the levels known as “ The Cap 
Plats,” German homesteads are conspicuous, these colonists forming 
r everywhere ft feature of the suburban population, their chief indus¬ 
try being that of growing fruit and vegetables for the metroplis. 
It wus espeially when the Hon. J. X. Meniman was Commissioner 
of Crown Lands and Public Works that this class of immigrants 


was encouraged. During a residence of many years in the eastern 
and western prtions of the Cap Colony the present writer had 
abundance of opportunities to observe the generous treatment dealt out 
to Germans in a British Colony. Many of them were the recipients 
of State aid and owed their presence in South Africa to ‘‘ assisted ” 
passages. Certainly a good sprinkling of them were Germans of a 
low* grade, but they carried with them keen business capcitios. 
When brought into contact with the simple Dutch Boer—for the 
Boers were simple in those days—.they were amongst the first to seize, 
by hook or crook, all the chances of a lucrative trade. When the 
wool-clip was over they were amongst the first to ride out for into the 
country from such towns as Port Elizal>eth, East Loudon, Somerset 
Eastland Gradock, to meet the incoming Boer wool waggons; they 
(lrow an early and remunerative bargain, anticipting sometimes 
eve# the keen Scotch settlers of the eastern province. Some of the 
be# and most humorous frontier storio> of the fifties and sixties 
irfistrate Boer simplicity and German 'cuteness. In all mercantile 
ransactions the German was, to use a local expression, too “ schlimm ” 
'for the Boer peasant. At the same time there was a strong leavening 
of German Jews in South Africa, locally known by the name of 
“ Smousers,” on a lower plane altogether, wiio tramped through the 
country with their peks, sold cheap and nasty “ vatches ” and 
trinkets, intruding themselves upn lonely Boer farmhouses and 
seeking shelter and rest from a host whom they had ngt the slightest 
compunction in defrauding with inferior wares. 

In a young .country like South Africa such classes and grades of 
traders, from the man who has a large mercantile house to the poor ( 
and insignificant “ smouser,” are doubtless a natural feature. Indi- 


viduajKjermans wormed themselves in everywhere by cheap and eco- 
no^oal business methods, just as they have wormed themselves 
into English counting-houses as clerks on low pay. But in South 
Africa German intrigue On a high political scale was practically 



unknown in the beginning. Germans ^bre a little more noticeable than 
the Scandinavians, but were certainly noka tithe so conspicuous as the. 
Scotch colonists. They were generally mremely thankful to escape 
from " Fatherland 99 and conscription, finding the free life of a 
British colonist completely to their liking, and cursing the countiy 
they had left behind. In the seventies and eighties of this century, 
however, political events were working a change in South Africa. 
The story of the Transvaal War and the Gladstone Peace, extorted 
by fear rather than by magnanimity, are too indelibly written in th^ 
memory of Englishmen to be forgotten. The morbid sentimentalism 
of Mr. Gladstone and the callous indifference of Lord Derby went far 
to imperil British rule in South Africa; but the mistakes of two 
statesmen could not really affect England’s prescriptive right to be 
termed the supreme power in South Africa, nor could they affect the 
natural course of colonisation. Lord Wolseley and Sir Bartle Frere 
constantly and openly affirmed that the suzerainty of England 
could never be withdrawn. Lord Derby lacked the spirit to formulate 
a Bismarckian phrase, but the strong silent current of British 
<jolonists, the British development of every South African industry’, 
constituted and always will constitute an irrefragable proof of Great 
Britain’s ascendancy. 

It will be remembered that in 1884, after interviewing Lord Derby, 
the Boer delegates seized the opportunity of touring Europe and visit¬ 
ing the European capitals. In April, 1884, they were entertained at 
Paris by the Geographical Society there. The veteran Lesseps praideil 
and toasted the Presidents of the French and South African Republics. 
He called up on that occasion a sanguine picture of the African Entire 
of France. Pointing to a map he said that France, firmly installed 
Tunis, Algeria, and Senegal, was pushing her way down by the Court 
and, in the east, at many points along the Bed Sea and Mad 
She might soon then give her hand to the Transvaal Republic and help^ 
her to make her way to the coast, i.e. to Delagoa Bay. At this 
meeting there was a good deal of cheap sentimental clap-trap, and 
M. Myre de Yillers, the well-known colonising Frenchman, waxed so 
enthusiastic over the sentimental connection and the “ Parity of Govern¬ 
mental Institutions ” (he evidently did not know much of the inner 
working of the* Boer Government machinery) that he promised, as 
Holland was furnishing railways to the Boers, so Franoe would give 
them steamboats, quite forgetting, or, what is more probably the case, 

_ completely ignorant of the geographical fact that there amno navi¬ 
gable, rivers in the Transvaal,—and this in the presence ol^gec- 
graphical society! At Berlin another display of equally t&raal 
sentiment welcomed the Boer delegates. The Emperor William amS^ 
Prince Bismarck showed them marked attention. But then the Prince 
was casting his eye upon Damaraland and South West Africa and, 
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although the Prince could not/ke M. Myre de Villers, make much of 
the w Parity of Governmental institutions,” he tried to make something 
of the blood tie between Germans and Hollanders, a tie whioh requires 
the microscope of the political casuist to discover. In reality the 
Boers of South Africa inherit more French than German blood, as 
many of them are descendants of the French Huguenot refugees who 
came out to the Cape under Dutch protection after the Bevocation of 
the Edict- of Nantes. To the politician who knew the true merits of 
case this effusive handshaking at both Paris and Berlin was a most 
ludicrous farce. The simple Boer peasants were mistaken if they 
thought for a moment that these demonstrations had any real political 
meaning. Paul Kruger and his confreres were the lions of the season 
and had proved themselves to be successful patriots, but it was never 
dreamed for a moment that Berlin sympathy or Parisian enthusiasm 
could lead to a German or French Protectorate over the Transvaal. 

Amongst those politicians of the day who were quite aware of 
German machinations was the late Sir Bartle Frere, the sagacious and 
far-seeing statesman, who ought never to have been recalled from 
South Africa. Using a well-known scriptural expression, he asked the 
Boers, with a certain amount of grim humour, whether they would 
prefer the little finger of German bureaucracy to the loins of the 
British Colonial Office. If Germany had been ever installed at 
Pretoria it is clear that, if England had ever chastised the Boers with 
whips, the German officials would chastise them with scorpions. It is 
interef ting, however, to note that although we do not hear anything 
of Fvmch intrigue after the reception of the Boer delegates, we enn- 
stanffy notice German machinations, fostered by Germans within and 
wimut South African territories. Wherever there was the slightest 
siap of England giving way on any point—and most unfortunately 
ojfr Ministers were never strong and firm enough in their »Soutli 
African policy—there the ubiquitous German was ready to rush in. 
There were strategic and commercial points which England in her in¬ 
sane and idiotic desire to shelve responsibilities very nearly surrendered. 
For instance, a wandering Teuton, HeiT Einwald, in whose nmiB 
Umquikela, the late paramount chief of Pondoland, breathed his last, 
had almost achieved on official position in the country and, according 
to the Bisinarckian formula, where German colonists arcl traders w'ent, 
there it was necessary for the German Governor to follow with official 
support.' Pondoland, now incorporated with the Cape Colony, was at 
that ti™^ quasi-independent native power with a maritime border, 
and faming an enclave between Natal and the Cape Colony. If 
oocyped by a foreign power it would have been a wedge thrust right 
f#i P hito our ancient colonial possessions. Herr Einwald was only one 
amongst many German political adventurers—to be distinguished 
entirely from peaceable German colonists who w r ere comfortably settled 
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under British rule in a British Colon^V-who swarmed along the east 
-coast of South Africa, right up to th\ territories of Seyd Burghash 
and the Zanzibar coast. To give yet another instance of German 
intrigue. At one time there was in England a deputation from the 
Queen of Amatongoland kicking their heels around the Colonial office 
in London. This deputation was asking for British protection, and to 
understand the strategic importance of Amatongoland it is necessary 


to point out to tli© average Briton, who is not a political geographer 
where it lies. Amatongoland is a small littoral strip lying north oP 
Zululand and to the east of that much disputed country Swazie- 
land. Tlirough it lay one way to the land-locked territory of the 
Transvaal by the Kosi river. If Germans could establish themselves 
there the desired connection between the Transvaal and the Indian 
Ocean through a German colony might be established. In fact the 
Germans were already forming a powerful Handelsgesellschaft -at 
Hamburg under the protection of the German flag. Our diplomatists 
were veiy nearly caught napping, but a timely proclamation mode 
Amatongahind a northern annex of Zululand, and this frontier danger 
inn removed. 

In connection with the above it is worth while to refer here to the 
Angm lVqueua affair in 1884, which led to the German annexation 
of Damanihuid. It began in this way: Hen* Ludowitz, a Bremen 
merchant, purchased a tract of country from a certain “ Captain of 
Bethany,** a native thief, and began to trade. A correspondence 
arose between tho Foreign Secretary and Her Majesty’s representative 
at Berlin. At this period little was expected of tins move o\ the 
part of Germany. 

The lion. J. X. Merriman, one of the Ministers of the ScaHen 
Ministry, and member for Xamaqualand, wrote thus:—“ It \is 
iliffioult to imagine that any serious idea could have been entertain* 
of establishing a colon}' in the ordinary sense of the term upon so in\ 
hospitable a s]»ot, but it is quite within the boimds of possibility that, 
as an inlet for interior trade, or on account of the hitherto undeveloped 
mineral wealth, the possession of a territory on this const may have 
been of very considerable value.* 1 Mr. Merriman spoke, of course, 
with reference^*) any mineral development, such as that of copper— 
the Namoqua copper-mines being of great value in liis constituency. 
He goes on to add: “ Ministers have thought it right briefly to call 
attention to the facts connected witli this occupation, and to point out 
the graver consequences which will ensue from the imrestxfcined trade 
iu arms and ammunition, and from the possible disputes Between 
Europeans of different nationalities beyond the borders of any oinltad 
jurisdiction, but yet sufficiently close to a very large and singular)^ 
nuxed population.** The sequel is well known. The Germans 
advanced and the British gave way, although by every right of ocou- 
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pation, and even actual odmn^stration, we could claim Damaraland. 
In 1876 a Cape official, M£ Coates Palgrave, had interviewed the 
Hottentot and Damara dans, and the result of a formal diplomatic 
mission was to annex Walvisch Bay, together with the adjacent 
littoral, to establish a magistracy there, and* a presidency at Okahnndja 
at the kraal of the chief of the Kamahereros. The Cope Government 
had, therefore, for some years voted money for the magistrates and 
iJfcir staffs, and the title given to Mr. Coates Falgrave was “ Special 
^Commissioner to the tribes north of the Orange River.” Tho Ger¬ 
mans make it a grievance that we do not give up Walvisch Bay to 
them ; but why should we ? All Cape politicians recollect how quickly 
a German gunboat was sent out to Ludowitz Bay and the country 
annexed. A glance at the map of South Africa will show also how 
the Germans have plotted for a through communication from the- 
Hinterland of Damaraland to the Victoria Falls. All this has been 
won through the complaisance of the Home Government. The 
Angra Pequena incident only proves yet again how systematic Ger¬ 
man intrigue lias been in South Africa. Taken together with the 
pilpahle attempts to intrude uj»on the east coast, England must reason 
truly that the German Colonial party have made a deoil set at our 
South African possessions. We have been good-natured and supine* 
but there will now be an end to this easy-going frame of mind in 
even* part of the world. “ Falmam qui meruit ferat ” is all we- 
claim* England has won the prizes of colonisation, and let her keep 
themi 

Inphe opinion of some apologists, the recent telegram of the Emperor 
A\ ijpam has been minimised as a mere hasty and imj)otuous expression 
of Empathy. Let us not be deceived, for those who know South 
ica have a different opinion. This telegram must be viewed ob the 
fimax of a conspiracy carried on for years by official Gennany against 
British rule. It constitutes an absolute menace to our South African 
^empire. No European Power has ever tried more persistently to stab 
England in the dark than Gennany, and the blow has come from those 
we assumed to be our friends. We know better now and the Ger¬ 
man Emperor has shown his hand at lost. Every concession we have 
mode to Gennany in her desire to form colonies and to develop her 
navy must now be regretted. It is a pity that we ever gave up 
Heligoland to her. We have been accustomed to regard France in 
the light of the most formidable rival we have abroad and in our 
Colonies, where we meel at so many points. This is no longer the 1 
the future our great rival must be Germany, commercially 
ajjjl^olitically. German methods are subtle and intriguing, French 
Methods are at any rate open and frank, and their ambitions are not 
' marked by the veil of dynastic'and race friendships. From the 
itinerant German “ smouser,” from tho travelling packman and potty 
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trader in South Africa, who has fatteiie^%upon Boer and British alike, 
under the ample folds of the British flqg and the protecting sBgis of 
British law in a savage land, we naturally expect no sentiments of 
gratitude or generosity, as such traits are foreign to their sordid 
temperaments; but from official Germany, and from dynastic Germany, 
with lofty pretensions and a high place amongst nations, we do 
expect an honourable recognition of what England has done in the 
past. We are reminded of the old story of the Hanse Cities and tK^ 
merchants of the Steelyard over again. In the days of the Tudors 
enterprising Germans of the Free Towns came over to London, and 
availing themselves of our insular supineness, began, under the pro¬ 
tection of royalty and dynastic considerations, to filch away British 
trade from under the very noses of British merchants in London. It 
was only at the representation of Merchant Venturers, with the great 
Sebastian Cabot at their head, that the privileges of these chartered 
foreigners were annulled, and trade restored to its rightfnl channel. 
History repats itself, and there is an liistorieal lesson in the proceed¬ 
ings of these merchants of the Steelyard which it would he wise to 
lav to heart now. The question, however, is not simply that respect¬ 
ing a monopoly, or Dowgate Ward; it is about the profits and 
advantages—nay, shall we not sav our very sovereignty Y —in South 
Africa. Our South African Empire is at stake. 

William H. P. Greswell, 

f 
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GEORGE HENRY LEWES AND THE STAGE. 

George Henry Lewes’s book On Actors and the Art of Acting* pub¬ 
lished in 1875, is one of the not too numerous classics of English 
dramatic criticism. It is chiefly valuable for its brief studies, none of 
f them exceeding a dozen pages or so, of the art of Edmund and 
Charles Kean, Macready, the older Farren, diaries Mathews, the two 
Keelevs, Rachel, Ristori, Lemaitre, Fechter, and Salvini. In nil these 
l^iers we find mid portraiture, delicate appreciation, and sound 
theory. No theatrical book of this half century is, or deserves to be, 
more frequently quoted. Yet these 250 pages form but a meagre 
memorial of Lewes’s passion for the theatre—a passion at once 
enlightened and enlightening. It is not even generally known that 
this man of many interests and many accomplishments—certainly one 
of the most alert intelligences of his time—was for at least four of the 
best years of his life a professional dramatic critic, recording week by 
week the events of the theatrical world. Between March, 1850, and 
June, 1854, while in one column of the Lradtr “ (i. 11. Lewes" was 
exjjounding “Comte’s Positive Philosophy," demolishing Sludge tin* 
Medium, or maintaining the absurdity of the *• sjKintaneous combus¬ 
tion ” in Blmk Home , in another column the gay and frivolous “ Yi- 
viaij’ was bantering the Poet Bunn on his conduct of ** Dreary 
lane, or criticising the latest farce adapted from the French by 
Maddison Morton, Buckstone, or Robert Brough. But “ Vivian," 
though always vivacious, was not always frivolous. When a great 
piece of acting, or (what was much ram*) a noteworthy plav, culled 
forth his real powers, he was learned, acute, judicious, convincing. I 
# hate recently gone through the whole series of his theatrical articles 
[ with some care, and with ever-increasing admiration. The ]>ortrait8 
in Acton and Acting are, for the most ]»art, nothing but summaries— 
dbsely condensed and cast in the reminiscent m<xxl—of the impres¬ 
sions we here find in the course of formation. The summaries have 
their value, but the original urticles are far more living, more instruc¬ 
tive, and, to my taste, more delightful. • 

Ijcwes’s love of the stage was hereditary. He was, as we know, 
the grandson of Charles Lee Lewes, the original Young Marlow in 
She StoojfH to Conquer and Fag in The Hi rah In Acton and Acting , 
arguing against the commonplace view tliut the evanescoiu'c of their 
art is a peculiar hardship to actors, he says (p. 47): u If my estimate 
of the intrinsic value of acting is low'er than seems gencraliy current, 
it is from no desire to disparage on art I have always loved. ” It hap- 
lieus that this paper (and this alone, I believe) is reprinted from the 
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Leader; and when it originally appeaea (March 8,1851), the words 
41 an art I have always loved,” were MLowed by the farther phrase, 
44 and one in which I hare a personal ambition” Thus we see that, even 
so late os 1851, he had not abandoned his hope of one day shining on 
the stage. His actual attempts in that direction were, however, all in 
the past. He is said to have appeared at the Whitehall Theatre in 1841 
(<vt. twenty-four), in Garrick’s comedy of The Guardian ; but on this 
point I have no definite information. He was one of the Diokra 
group of amateurs, but appeared only in subordinate parts, such as 
♦Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wires, and Old Knowell in Every 
Mail in his Humour . He presently found larger scope for his ambi¬ 
tion. On March 10,1849, the following advertisement appeared in 
the Manchester Guardian : — 

“ THEATRE ROYAL, MAXCTGXTER. The last week of THE YELLOW 
1 )WARF. This evening (Saturday) March 10th, MR. G. II. LEWES, the popular 
imthor, will make his d6but in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, one of the plays 
selected l>v the command of If or Majesty at Windsor Castle. SHYLOCK— 
MR. G. II. LEWES. After which the farce of BOX & COX. To conclude 
with the burlesque of THE YELLOW DWARF.” 

lhirry Sullivan, then at the beginning of his career, played Bas- 
wmio both on this occasion and when the experiment was repeated on 
March 14 ; but his biographer states that he deeply resented playing 
seconds to this literary interloper, who was said to have boasted of his 
intention of stepping into the pluce soon to l>e left vacant by the 
retirement of Macready. Certain it is that Sullivan presently* quar¬ 
relled with the manager and left the theatre; and though he did not 
say so in his speech to the audience, it is probable tliat LeWes was one 
of the enuses of contention. Barry described Lewes us “ a poor weak 
creature,” and “ Vivian’s ” criticism of his Hamlet, when he made 
his first appearance in London, in February, 185*2, was by no means 
calculated to soothe his savage breast. 

The Manchester critics were so much impressed with Lewes's liter-, 
ury eminence—he lmd published his History of Philosophy two years; 
earlier, and liad recently delivered a course of philosojriiical lectures 
in Manchester—tliat they handled his Shylock with extreme tender¬ 
ness. Yet the critic of the Guardian (Mr. Charles Sever) could not but 
confess that ‘‘from the first he had his misgivings ns to Mr. Lewes’s 
possession of the physical requisites for the personation of Shylock.” 

41 Wo never (lie wrote) felt the blood to curdle or the flesh to creep nt the picture 
of fiendish malignity before us. His dress was picturesque und accurate, oven to 
the throe-])oiiitcd beard which we believe was the characteristic of th^ancient 
Israelite. But thero was too much of rajiose, almost of gentleness, inhis general 
manner, which murred rathor than added to the effect of his outbursts,Nyr 
making them appear forced and unreal. His countenance was mild, and in its 
occasional expression reminded us of one of the early divines of the Church rather 
than the sordid, malignant, revengeful Jew.” 
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The writer, however, decl/es that he “ states his opinions with 
hesitation, feeling that he jL more likely to have erred than Mr. 
Lewes.” Even more respectful and friendly is the critio of the Ex¬ 
aminer and Times, who, Mr. Francis •Espinasse assures me, was Mrs. 
Carlyle’s friend, Geraldine Jewshury:— 

“It was an intense and thoughtful performance. . . . There was a freshness 
and purity of manner, a high refinement, in the wholo mode of his acting, which 
y^Suld not at first full with telling effect on a public accustomed to the conven- 
^tional exaggerations. . . . But it is a performance that comes back to us, and we 
think of it with more complacency than we felt when surrounded with the glare of 
lamps, and all tho highly artificial adjuncts of theatrical life. It was like daylight 
and candlelight struggling together. The faculty lies in him, which is the one 
thing needful. All he wants is to bo able to let hinwlfgu. . . . Mr. Lewes never 
for one instant allowed the audience to lose the impression that he was a noble 
nature driven to outlawry by mex.” 

Both papers give a detailed notice of the second performance* 
and both state that on the first night Lewes was suffering from an 
affection of the throat, which prevented him from doing himself full 
justice. It is curious, though perhaps not quite inexplicable, that 
Lewes's conception of Shvlock seems in many ways to have antici¬ 
pated that of Sir Henry Irving. The Examiner* plirase about “a 
noble nature driven to outlawry,” might quite well V applied to the 
Shvlock of our own day, and so might the remark of the Guardian , 
that Lewes’s “ best effect was the look of blank despair with which 
he receives the intimation of the consequence of his shedding one 
drop of blood.” Curious, too, but entirely explicable, is the fact that 
he seems to have sinned against the principle of the optique dn theatre , 
which in later days he was never tired of enforcing. He lost no 
opportunity of exposing the fallacy which lurks in the term 
“natural ” as applied to acting; yet it is evident that in Shylock he 
aimed at being “natural,” and succeeded only, as Mr. Espinasse 
says in his charming Literary Recollection *, in being “palpably 
/ineffective.” Was it a realisation of this error that made him after- 
' wards insist so strongly on the necessity of blending the ideal with the 
f merely “ natural ” ? 

But Lewes’s histrionic experiments (lid not end here. In the Man¬ 
chester Guardian of Saturday, April 14, 1849, the following advertise¬ 
ment appeared:— 

“ On Monday will be produced a Now Tragedy (never acted) entitled The 
Noble Heart. Mr. G. H. Lewes, the uuthor, will sustain tho principal 
character.” 

t The “ Noble Heart,” which gives the play its title, beats in tho 
^tfsom of Don Gomez de la Vega. He loves Juanna, a maiden of low 
degree, and she, to suve her father from bankruptcy, marries him. On 
the marriage-day, the youth to whom her heart is given returns from 
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the wars, and proves to be Don Goml^s son, Leon. A passionate 
scene ensues between the lovers, and uninterrupted by the father- 
husband. At first he is furious; but on learning that they were 
betrothed before he ever saw Juanna, he waives his claim upon her 
and retires to the desert with his friend Herman, to beoome an ancho¬ 
rite. The play is neither better nor worse than half-a-hundred blank- 
verse tragedies of the period. It contains some tolerable lines, and a 
good deal of sorry fustian such as this:— 

“ Antonio : Xow wilt thou taste the joy of life—I long 
To kiss Bellona’e swart, blood-mantling face, 

And in the rushing whirlwind of a charge 
' Plunge oil their runks amidst a storm of blows.” 

It is written throughout in this pseudo-Elizabethan dialect, and one 
of the tirades of Don Gomez is unmistakably borrowed from the 
picture-scene in Hernani —yet Lewes, as we shall see, contemned 
Victor Hugo ns a dramatist, while he held the current imitation of 
the Elizabethans to be the bane of the English drama. Not many 
months after the production of The Noble Heart we find him writing 
thus:— 

‘•Light the fagots ! clear your throats for execration! ransack your memory for 
epithets like stones to cast at our heretical heads! we are about to utter heresy 
of so black n dye thut it will take the breath from some of you! It is nothing 
less than u conviction that the greatest injury yet sustained by the English drama tra* 
the revival of admiration for the Old English Dramatists. ... If our voice can 
pierce through ancient prejudices, we would earnestly counsel all aspiring 
dramatists to forget, if jxissible, that Shakespeare had contemporaries, to shun 
the old writers as they would tho plague; and wo would whisper softly in the 
managerial ear. Beware of works which in critical compliment are said to be 
* worthy of a place beside productions of the Elizabethan age!! ” 

Was it his experience in The Nobk Heart that inspired him with 
these subversive sentiments? Or did he believe himself to have 
avoided the vices of the Elizabethans while adopting their form P In 
the latter case, he was strangely deceived. 

The critic of the Manchester Guardian declared Lewes’s Don Gomez 
“ a vast improvement on his Shylopk,” but it is clear that the play 
left him very wild. The Examiner and Times was much more cordial, 
averring that— 

“ The Nolle Heart is an excellent play; it is true, powerful without exaggeration, 
and highly tragic, without any morbid tampering with forbidden passions. WV 
•o not run great risk in prognosticating for it a permanent existence on the 
stage.” 

Alas! this is always a perilous prognostication. In a second notice, 
the eritio says of Lewes, “ Ilis manner is that, of everyday life, and 
therein is full of truth, but it lacks that boldness of touch, that broad 
outline, which a well-studied master knows how to value and when to 
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use.” Again a neglect of tjfe optique du tlMtre! or it would pro¬ 
bably be more just to say, ijf amateur’s inability to get out of himself 
and into his character. He played it four times in Manchester and 
once, at least, in Liverpool. 

There is something delightfully modem in the remark (os though 
it were a pleasant surprise) that the play is “ without any tampering 
with forbidden passions.” But that ms not the view of other critics. 
Jd n February 19,1850, The Noble Heart was produced in London at 
the Olympic Theatre, recently rebuilt after a fire. G. Y. Brooke 
played Buy Gomez, Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt Juanna, E. L. Daven¬ 
port Leon, and Byder the monk Herman. The audience was enthu¬ 
siastic and adopted the then unusual course of calling for the author, 
who “ passed smiling across the stage ”; but the papers were some¬ 
what frigidly polite. The Times declared the fault of the piece to be 
“ an over predilection for controversial dialogue. Here wc think we 
may see the influence of Pierre Corneille,”—whom, by the way, Lewes 
detested. The Spectator , whether in praise or censure does not quite 
appear, pronounced the plot “Byronic.” The London Examiner 
makes a penetrating remark of very wide application:— 

*' It is not Don Gomez or Juanna or Leon whom we seem to hear; but rather tin 
intimate friend, or next-door neighbour, a philosophical critic of emotion, who 
is privy to all they are feeling and undergoing, undcretands it thoroughly, nud 
is good enough to put it into very choice language for them and for in*.” 

TJie unkindest cut of all, however, comes from the Morning Herald , 
in on article of such elevated style that I cannot resist quoting it at 
some length:— 

“ Although the laying out of a rather disagreeable story betrays a want of 
experience in the arts of construction, the language is often of a sujicrior de¬ 
scription, and the images which are liberally put into the mouths of the leading 
speakers ore varied and poetical. . . . The author indulges in a succession of 
discursive dialogues, portly didactic and partly polemical, which protract the 
drama to the prescriptive duration of time, though not infrequently at tho ex¬ 
cuse of public patience. Some abbreviations therefore may be counselled, even 
to the extent of an entire act” 

Poor Lewes! he had already cut down five acts to three, so that 
the demand for further “ abbreviation even to the extent of nu entire 
act” can hardly have been agreeable to him. Iii his dedicatory 
epistle to [Sir] Arthur Helps, Lewes says:— 

44 The prudery of theatrical aesthetics is astonishing. . . . What think you of the 
established conviction among 4 experienced ’ men, that English audiences wilt 
not tolerate the name of the Deity pronounced on the stage! You may say 
f Him,' and point upwards, but you may not say 4 God." 1 am dull enough 
not to see the merits of this distinction; and moreover, I am curious to know 
where this prudery will stop. I write 4 The heart hath but one resting place- 
in God.* But I am not allowed the expression: it is 4 softened * into 4 Heaven.* ” 

t was the same Censor who, in one of Mr. Gilbert’s plays, altered 
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“ chambers fit for a lord ” into “ ohamras fit for a Heaven.” Lewes 
further states that Byder played the mort, Herman, badly because he 
was afraid of the part, and, “ went on the stage dreading lest he 
should be hissed for saying, 

“ Why do the stars for ever speak to us 
Throughout the solemn night P Why does the sea 
Keep sounding on its multitudinous moan, 

Its many-voic&l resonanco of woe ?— 

Are not these warnings from the Infinite, 

Calling us unto Him P” 

To show how things have altered, I may mention that a few hours 
before I read this preface of Lewes’s I had heard an actress—none 
other Hum Mrs. Kendal—say on the stage, “ Oh! why is man so much 
more pure than God?” 

The tragedy was acted eight times within a fortnight, unbroken 
“ runs ” being as yet a rare exception. The last performance took 
place on the 1st of March, and on the 7th the theatre suddenly closed 
its doors. The manager, Watts, according to E. L. Blanchard, was 
said to have lost £400 a week. He was an employee of the Globe 
Insurance Company, and was presently arrested on a charge of 
embezzlement, his defalcations, it was said, amounting to £80,000. 
On the 18th of July following he hanged himself in Newgate Prison. 

While his tragedy was being rehearsed and acted, Lewes must have 
been busily engaged in completing arrangements for the publication 
of the Leader, the first number of which appeared on Saturday, 
March 30,18JO. Of its initiation, Mr. W. J. Linton gives the follow¬ 
ing account (Recollect ionx, p. 119):— 

“ Some correspondence with Thornton Hunt resulted in our projecting a 
weekly iigwsjwjkt, the Leader. . . . W. E. Forster took shares in the adventure ; 

. but the principal funds were contributed by the Rev. Edmund Lnrken, a 
friend of Hunt and a 1 Christian Socialist 1 of the stamp of Maurice and Kings¬ 
ley. . . . My purpose was to make the Leader at onco an organ of the European 
Republicans and the centre of an English republican party. . . . The Leader was 
skirted: Hunt as principal editor and manager, Lewes as litenuy editor, myself 
taking the placo of editor for foreign matters. ... I had soon to find that 
Hunt’s and Lewes’ sympathies with the republican party were not to be depended 
on. . . . After a few weeks, 1 gave up my position.” 

If the republicanism of Lewes and Hunt did not come up to Mr. 
Linton’s standard, their radicalism was sound enough. And what¬ 
ever else they may have been, they were first-rate journalists. They 
•turned out a most interesting paper. In going over the files, I have- 
had perpetually to resist (not always with success) the temptation to 
indulge in miscellaneous browsing. Many columns were every week 
devoted to literature, and Lewes introduced the reviews with a para¬ 
graphic causerie on general literary topics, distinguished by his pecu¬ 
liar gift of what I am tompted to call sparkling common-sense. A 
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novel by Lewes ran through M early numbers; it come to a " pause ” 
in No. 11 9 at the end of “Seoond Episode,” and was never 
resumed. Froude contributed anonymously; and in the column 
devoted to poetry we find side by side the names of the aged Landor 
and the youthful Meredith. From a very early point, if not from 
the beginning, Mr. E. F. S. Pigott (the late Censor of the Stage) 
took an active part in the ventiire. He is said to have invested (and 
lost) money in it, and is sometimes described as the Editor; but his 
Editorial functions must have been merely nominal, while Hunt super¬ 
vised the political, and Lewes the literary department. On July 19, 
1851, at any rate, he adopted the pseudonym of “ Le Clint-Huant,” 
under which designation he frequently acted as Lewes’s deputy in 
dealing with theatrical and musical matters. 

From the very first, Lewes paid close attention both to the theatres 
and to the opera, but he did not at first sign his articles. The pseu¬ 
donym of “Vivian” appears in the third number and frequently 
thereafter, generally attached to light and satirical essays on such 
subjects as “ The Beauty of Married Men,” “ The Talent for Silence,” 
"A gentle Hint to Writing Women,” and so forth. The paper was 
seven months old before the signature of Vivian was appropriated to 
the theatrical criticisms. On November 9th, a notice of Westland 
Marston’s Marie de Mtranie at the Olympic opened with this para¬ 
graph:— 

** Angry authors and irritated actors are fond of styling us—the noble* of the 
Fourth Estate,— 11 anonymous scribblers.’ 1 don’t like this; I won’t have it 
assumed that my fine Roman hand ever could be anonymous; accordingly, from 
this time forward, I throw aside the veil which modesty dropped over my coun¬ 
tenance, and stand forth confessed as the author of all the brilliant criticisms 
shameless eulogies, and remorseless ' attacks,’ which may issue from my incom¬ 
parable judgment, devoted partisanship, and deranged liver. I am prepared for 
all the * responsibility ’ of my office. Brother critics may do as they please, but 
if I am a 1 hired bravo ’ I will no longer wear a mask. Managers, author, 
iictors —trrrremble ! VrvTAW is pitiless! ” 

And, having assumed a name, Lewes speedily invented a character 
to suit it. One of the first things that strike the reader of these 
criticisms is their astonishing modernness. They are modem in every 
sense—not only in their serious qualities, but also in< their frivolities 
and fripperies. Vivian is intensely personal; he doeB not even 
condescend to the trick of dissembling the “ I” under the too trans¬ 
parent “one.” When he is not inclined to write about his subject, 
he babbles about whatever else comes into his head, with a free-and- 
eosiriess unsurpassed even by “ Spectator” or “ Como di Bossetto ” in 
the heyday of the New Journalism. And if he does not usually 
attain to sceptical impressionism, he is always ready to step down from 
the high places of his own ideal and to adopt the standpoint of those 
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who go to the theatre in quest, not \f art, but of mere amusement. 
Could anything be more LemaitresquA for example, than his treat¬ 
ment of The Templar , by Slous, at the Anoess’sP He does not oare 
for the play; it is a theatrical, not a literary, success; “ it is worth 
little os an intellectual effort.” But, he continues, “ If I were the 
author I would undertake to vindicate my play by ample extracts 
from Aristotle (I sometimes read that respectable authority on wet 
mornings) ”—and he proceeds to make out a case for the piece, on the 
ground that Aristotle declares it possible to write a tragedy a m> & 
rj6wv, and admits the most fascinating parts of a play to be the 
Trcpnrereia and the avayvtbpuTK. This ironic arguing a case for the 
argument's sake is the very essence of Lemaltrism. 

Lot me give a few instances of Vivian Yivianizing. The two 
fictions on which he is always insisting are, first, that he is a gay 
young dog of a bachelor; second, that it is his chief delight to sit 
by the fireside, with his slippers on the hob, and read the Fathers 
in their original tongues. Under the heading of “ Vivian to his 
(Wespondents” (May 31st, 1831), he answers two apparently genuine 
mrespondents, and then concludes the paragraph thus: “ To you, 
fair madam, so flatteringly desirous of knowing ‘ Who is Yhian V 1 - 
haM* but one soft whisper: I live at No. 13, Tooley Street, Borough, 
and mu visible every Sunday, after morning service.” Descanting 
u]K>n “The leisure of a Dramatic Critic,” he writes (Januarv 25th, 
1851):— 

“My evenings, instead of i>eing spent in n hot theatre, redolent of humanity, 
nir punt'd serenely by the fireside, where I relax myself with a cigar and 
A rittotle, or an agreeable \ olume of tlirymhmi Opera. So that, when ] am called 
into active service again, 1 can fling one of the Christian Fathers at the head of 
some furn*-writer with all the air of a man worthy to be a bishop.’* 

When “ Vivian -Egrotat,” and Lv Chat-JIuant takes his place, a 
jwragraph, puqnirting to be written by Lv Chat-Huant, but entirely in 
Vi \ inn's manner, explains that the doctor has ordered him to “ depart 
the intellectual life and be a vegetable," and that “ lie is forbidden all 
access to his library, especially to the shelves of Patristic Theology.” 
When the Lyceum reopens in 1851 (with a revival of his own 
adaptation of Mvmidvt), he complains bitterly of being dragged out 
to sec “ the eomgdy of my lucky, but over-estimated, friend Slingsby 
Lawrence.” “I hod passed Sunday,” he says, “with the stately 
Ilurriet, and never before had I been so near making a fool of myself 
>by offering my hand and copyrights where I had already given my 
lieart.” He had, however, esoaped this peril, and on Monday eveniug 
“ was just taking refuge in a severe perusal of Tertullian Ad Vxorem 
when the printer’s devil summoned him to the theatre. On July 17th, 
1852, under the heading “ Vivian in the Dumps,” he writes to “ Dear 
Ohat-Huant” 
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“ The dog-days in London are to formidable. ... A pall of ennui is spread 
over the sky. I am as mopish. /a if I were married and lived in a provincial 
town. That adorable Fanny v^o says she ‘ likes Vivian when he is serious/ 
would adore me now. I am as serious as taxes. By the way, I wish you would 
tell Fanny the next time she complains of my being 1 such a ooxcomb,’ that her 
complaint is idle. Why should I not be a ooxcomb if nature has made me one ? 
Nature has need of coxcombs—she delights in them, or she would not moko 
them. ” 

Being too lazy to deal with the Christmas pieces of 1851, he 
'writes:— 

“In three or four County Honses of England there exists at this moment a very 
pleasant superstition to the effect that Christmas without the presence of 
Vivian is the holly without its berries, the pudding without its citron, enjoy¬ 
ment without its last grace and refinement. A very ogroeable superstition. 
I say! Let no man tamper with it! ” 

And he proceeds to reprint from the Tinm four columns about the 
pantomimes. The following Christmas (1852) found him no more 
inclined for work. This is the whole theatrical article of the number, 
dated December 25:— 


“ The boy who was sent to Vivian’s house for the 1 copy' expected under this 
head, brought back word that he was invisible, not at homo to any one. A «lip 
of paper was banded by bis servant to our boy. We print it without comment: 

* n P oc rows vcovs* orrtos ov t$ i EXXijvucS>v Jtythitvro Xoywp. 

Vivian.’” 

He makes a whole article (entirely good-humoured) out of his 
going to the opera in grey trousers and being refused admission; ami 
half his notice of Bourcicault’s Pruna Donna consists of an uccoiuit 
of how he and Le Chat Jluant somehow softened the heart of u mil- 
way guard (I do not quite understand the adventure) by pretending 
to he Frenchmen. He begins an article on “ Mile. Luther and the* 
Art of Acting” (March 5, 1858), with a long rhapsody about 
* Fanny with the dove-like eyes ... the languorous Julia, orienta¬ 
lizing my soul ... the gay Maria . . . and the stately Jane, who 
married Brown —le hntor ! ” On another occasion (and this shall he my 
last specimen of the “ volatile ” Vivian) under the title “ De Helms 
Soenicis (Et Quibusdam Aliis),” he devotes a whole eolumn to mere 
whimsical nonsense, quoting Housseau’s “ Je sois bien que le lecteur n’a 
pas grand besom de savoir tout cela; mais moi, j'ai grand besoin de 
le lui dire,” and proceeding, “ This is my answer to correspondents 
like the one who signs himself JUnelkopf, ‘ And is himself the great 
sublime he signs.’ He objects to my telling him about Morin's eyes. 

( What does 1 e care about Maria ?’ If it comes to that, what does Maria 
care about him Y ” This is dated May 7,1858. On the lGth of the 
previous month George Eliot wrote to Mrs. Bray: “ People are very 
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good to me; Mr. Lewes especially is mnd and attentive, and has 
quite won my regard, after having had i\?ood deal of my vitupera¬ 
tion. Like a few other people in the world, he is much better than 
he seems. A man of heart and conscience, wearing the mask of 
flippancy.” 

It would he no less impertinent than inappreoiative to assume that 
Vivian’s “stately Harriets” and “languorous Julias” had any ob¬ 
jective existence. At the same time it is curious to remember that 
during the very years when Lewes was pouring forth this irresponsible 
chatter, that friendship was ripening which was fraught with such 
notable results for English literature. Marian Evans came to London 
in September, 1851, and took up her abode with the Chapmans at 
142, Strand. Her introduction to Lewes took place almost immedi¬ 
ately after her arrival. She described him as “ a sort of miniature 
Mirabeau in appearance” (the Carlyle nickname for him was “the 
Ape They saw a good deal of each other from the first; but it 
was no doubt this very veneer of flippancy which made her begin by 
rather disliking him. Not till March, 1858, do we find her writing 
to Sara Hennell: “ Lewes has quite won my liking, in spite of my¬ 
self.” It was in July, 1854, that they took the decisive step of going 
abroad together, at wliich tune, says Mr. J. W. Cross, “ not only was 
Mr. Lewes’s previous family life irretrievably spoilt, but his home had 
been wholly broken up for nearly two years.” 

The critic Vivian, no less than the man Lewes, did himself a certain 
injustice by these flippancies. Beside the modernity of his critic¬ 
ism, or above it, as an even higher virtue, I would place its ardent 
sincerity. He loves the theatre, wholly and devotedly. Though 
now and then he affects to resent being dragged away from his 
arm-chair and Chnpmtomi Opera , there is a much more genuine 
ring in liis lamentation (October 25, 1851) when almost all the 
theatres are closed, and in his outburst a month later: “The 
theatrical trunqiet sounds, and Vivian is at his post! ‘ Reopening ’! 
What a beautiful word! ” Yet the period was one of apparent 
decadence (in reality, we may hope, of transition), when the truest 
lover of the theatre might have been excused for turning his back 
on it in despair. Mncready retired less than a year after Vivian’s 
campaign commenced, and there was no one—not even Lewes him¬ 
self !—to step into his shoes. The “ legitimate ” drama was left to 
Anderson at Drury Lane, Charles Kean at the Priuoess's, and Phelps 
^t Sadler’s Wells. Anderson, a man of small talent and no culture, 
blundered through two disastrous seasons. Charles Kean introduced 
the modem system of gorgeous mounting and feeble acting, intoler¬ 
able to a playgoer who remembered the great Edmund. As for 
Phelps—Sadler’s Wells seems somehow to have lain outside Vivian’s 
province. It is my one serious reproach against him thdt, though he 
von. lix. N.8. 
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always spoke respectfully of Ptelps, he did little or nothing to Support 
his heroic enterprise. Of dSginal English plays, only two were pro¬ 
duced during these four years which are now remembered even by 
name— Masks and Faces and Plot and Passion. For the rest, the stage 
was under the absolute domination of France, and especially of Scribe. 
Lewes himself, under the pseudonyms of Slingsby Lawrenoe and 
Frank Churchill, adapted at least ten French playB, most of them for 
^Charles Mathews and Madame Yestris at the Lyceum. Among them 
were La Joie fait Pear (Sunshine Through the Clouds ), Le Village (A 
Cosy Couple—wnoe re-adapted as The Vicarage), and Balzao’s Mercadet 
(The Game of Speculation). “ This version,” he says, “ was written in 
less than thirteen hours, and produced after only two rehearsals.” The 
names of the characters are sufficient to show how lightly he took his 
task. Mercadet is “ Affable Hawk,” his partner is “ Sparrow,” his 
friend is “Mr. Prospectus,” the cruel creditor is “Hardcore,” the 
grovelling creditor “Earthworm,” and the sympathetic lover is 
“ Frederick Noble.” Lewes’s contempt for the minor Elizabethans 
did not prevent him from accepting this childish tradition of nomen¬ 
clature. He also collaborated with Mathews in adapting A Strange 
History , “ a dramatic Tale in eight chapters,” and A Chain of Events , 
“ a dramatic Story in eight acts.” But he was under no illusion as to 
the value of this sort of work. In his treatment of Scribe he is a 
contenqiomry of M. Leraaitre, and half a century ahead of M. Sarcey. 
This is what he says of Adrienne Lecourreur (July 13,1850), when 
Rachel produces it for the first time in England:— 

“ It is a melodramatic commonplace, admirably constructed, but vulgar and 
prosaic to the very core; all the old conventional stage effects are gathered 
together without a spark of life to animate them, and yet placed with such stage 
tad that they amuse. Intercepted letters, closets, meetings in the dork, mis¬ 
understandings, poisonings, and delirium are stage 1 properties’; and Scribe, liko 
an old hand, has availed himself of them adroitly, if mechanically.” 

Again, how exactly does he forecast the judgment of to-day in his 
estimate of Victor IJugo as a’dramatist! I do not say that it is the 
right judgment—one eminent critic, as we know, would vehemently 
contest it—but the modern judgment it certainly is. “ Very queer it 
is to me,” he writes (March 27,1852)— 

“ when 1 hear critics scoffing at Eacino and applauding Victor Hugo—as queer 
as it would seem to a painter if Baphael were scornod for B. B. Haydon! Victor 
Hugo’s talfnt for mm en seine, his invention for striking and terrible situations, 
his dramatic intentions, so to speak, have misled people into the belief that he is 
a dramatic poet. But there is one fundamental want in all his pieces: a want 
of life. The figures move, but with the movement of galvanised corpses, and 
with visages as hideous. There is no heart, no reality, no pulse of life. No¬ 
thing but antitheses and tirades. Preoccupied with 1 effects,’ and like a true 
rhetorician thinking only of literary ‘ effects,’ he sacrifices everything to an anti¬ 
thesis. 'When reproached for this unhealthy craving ho replied, 1 People object 
to my love of antithesis; as if God were not still more antithetical than I!’” 
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Nor did he over-estimate the English drama of the immediate past, 
which was struggling for recognition as \legitimste.” Of The Lady 
of Lyone, he remarks that, “it amuses the critic by showing what 
wretched attempts at wit and what poetry will pass current with an 
audience, provided the story have movement, the situations inte¬ 
rest, and the construction be skilful.” As he was evidently on 
quite friendly terms with Bulwer Lytton, of whom he elsewhere 
speaks with perhaps exoessive respect, such an utterance shows not 
only critical sanity, but surely a remarkable outspokenness. I quote 
these passages to show that his passion for the stage was not nourished 
on illusions as to the literary value of the current drama. Like the 
Ladislaw of twenty years later, he knew quite well 

“ What frugal cheer 
His love did feed upon.” 

It was acting, and mainly foreign acting, that made theatrical life 
worth living in those days. A varied season of French plays was 
then n yearly institution, and Lewes passed in review, from time to 
time, such actors as Jtegnier and Bavel, Dejazet and Bose Chdri, the 
great Frederick and the greater Bachel. He admitted that Bachel 
was not now all that she had once been, yet he wrote of her with an 
enthusiasm that even to this day stirs our pulses os we read. Here 
are two brief specimens of the tone he adopted towards her: 


“ On Wednesday Rachel performed Roxane in Bnjaxet. It is in striking con¬ 
trast with her Fhedre. She is a bom empress. Her grace, her distmetion, her 
simple dignity, the ineffable majesty of her attitudes and gestures, crowned as 
they are by that small but singularly intellectual head, make her the most 
queenly woman now to be seen anywhere. Where has she learnt her dignity ? 
It wa* given her by God! This little Jewess, picked up from the streets, whose 
face would bo common and insignificant were it not lighted up with an expression 
which makes it ever-memorable, she carries herself with more queenly grace of 
deportment than any throned monarch, ller most enchanting quality is after 
ull perhaps her grace.” 


Here, again, is the conclusion of an enthusiastic account of her 
Mile, de Belle-Isle: 


“ It is impossible for me to describe the delight with which this performance 
has filled me. The little nothings were made exquisite by manner. Her very 
curtsey was on effect. The simplest speeches acquired a significance which was 
Surprising; and if any interest could have been excited by the play itself, or by 
other actors, I should have set Saturday evening last among my Calendar of 
Enjoyments.' 1 


The German players, on the other hand, who visited the St. James’s 
Theatre in 1852 and the following season, met with Bcant mercy from 
Lewes. Emil Devrient, then supposed to be the leading actor of the 
Fatherland, he would not have on any terms. He admitted, indeed, 

q 2 
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that there was merit in some aspects of his Hamlet, hut his Faust 
and Egmont he utterly an<fVehemently oondemned. For instance: 

“ In that exquisite love-scene, where Egmont comes in his splendour to gratify 
Clara’s feminine love of display—that scene which Scott appropriated in Kenil¬ 
worth with a coolness not surpassed by Dumas himself—Herr Devrient, instead 
of representing the playful tenderness and affectionate sympathy of a great man 
yielding to his mistress, and enjoying her girlish admiration, looked far more 
4ike a juvenile tragedian entering the green-room and asking the mubreite, ‘How 
do you like my 'make-up ?’ Why, such a scene as that should have something of 
the gentle Strength and compassionate lovingness painted on the face of Millais’ 
Huguenot soldier. . . . But Herr Devrient admired himself almost as much ns 
she did! 1 Me voilu wliat do you think of me now* Then, again, the love- 

making of that love-scene! Did Herr Devrient ever look lovingly into the 
depths of loving eyes, or sit hand-clasped beside one whose life leaped to meet 
his, that he can present us with such a picture of a hero’s love ? . . . You ob¬ 
serve, I measure Herr Devrient by the standard of his own pretensions, not by 
the standard of contemporary acting. Place him beside Charles Kean, or Ander¬ 
son, for example, and severity passes into admiration.” 

This slighting reference to Charles Kean would, if necessary, supply 
strong internal evidence of the date of the article, placing it later than 
February. 1802, when the supersensitive actor-manager quarrelled 
with Ijewes. From the opening of Kean’s management at the 
Princess's (September, 1800), Lewes had done all he reasonably could 
to support and encourage the enterprise. He wrote a glowing account 
of the first performance, Twelfth Night; he dealt candidly, hut 
courteously, with Kean’s Hamlet; and lie followed the general pro¬ 
ductions of the theatre critically, but always with sympathy. So late 
ns November, 1801, in noticing The Merry Wire* of Windsor (which 
he had seen in company with Herbert Spencer and George Eliot), he 
warmly praised Kean’s Ford, while he condemned almost all the 
other performers. Two months later (February 7tli, 1802) there 
appeared an article headed, “ Vivian in Tears! (All Along of Mr. 
Kean).” 

“Weep! weep with me, ye that have any tears ! Let mo, like a Prometheus of 
private life, fling my clamorous agonies upon the winds, and call upon even- 
feeling heart to listen to my * billowy ecstasy of woe! ’ 

“ Hear it, ye winds—Charles Kean has cut me off the Free List! 

“ No more! never never more, am I to enjoy the exquisite privilege of seeing 
that poetic eye 4 in fine foolishness rolling! *—no more ! nevdf never more, am 1 to 
listen to that musical utterance of verse, that delicate expression given to subtle 
meanings! ] am banished. Charles Kean doses his door upon me! He courted 
me, and courted mv criticism—then I was happy! then 1 was proud! then-1 
knew where to sj>"iid an intellectual evening; but now, alas! that glory is de¬ 
parted; it now appears that he did not like my criticism, and he cruelly robs me 
of my only enjoyment—the privilege of seeing him act! He humbles me, ho 
saddens me, he leaves me no refuge but misanthropy ! Oh, why didn't I write 
more glowingly about his genius; why did I not, by some critical alchomy, con¬ 
vert his peculiarities into talents; why did I not discover eloquence in his pauses, 
variety and expression in his gestures, and intelligence in his conceptions ? Fool 
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that I was! I might have laughed at him amongst his friends, as remorselessly 
ns they do, and still havo preserved my predouttprivilege of free admission to the 
Princess’s Theatre; but now! ” . . . \ 


Lewes, it appears, had “ been silent in a case where, if he had 
spoken, it could only have inflicted a needless wound,” and had, more¬ 
over, so for forgotten himself as to say “ that Helen Fnucit was the 
greatest of our tragic actresses ”; whereupon Charles Kean declared 
him “ one of his bitterest enemies,” and sentenced him to banishment^ 

“ Can Mr. Kean (Vivian proceeds) suppose that by suppressing free admit - 
sinus ho suppresses free iptech * Or docs he think that no critic would he mad 
enough to rush into the utter extravagance of paying for a place to see him act ? 
Let him undeceive himself. I shall bo there on fir*t nights as of old; the only 
difference will be this—that until he declared opin war I still preserved my 
original position; henceforth T shall remember that kindly silence is interpreted 
as insult, and shall speak out just what I think.' 1 


That he tried to preserve strict imi>nrtinlity I have not the slightest 
douht. Four months later (June 12) he wrote: “Ever since Charles 
Kean quarrelled with me he has taken a base advantage of me by 
acting so well that I have fiad to praise him. Now, is that fair? 
But my time will come! M It is true that, so far as direct criticism 
was concerned, Lewes had been, and continued to be, scrupulously 
fair to Kean. Only a month after the quarrel, for example, he had 
spoken in the wannest tenns of his performance in TJte Corsican 
Brothers. But in minor jiaragmphs and passing allusions he was for 
ever girding at Kean in a fashion that must have been intolerably 
galling. He bids him “ frankly take jwsition as the hero of the 
Blood and Bogie School, and leave Toetry in unmnngled repose.” 
He says of Jerrold’s comedy St. Cupid, “ In the first place, I note that 
the play is written without a part for Charles Kean: yet they say 
Jerrold is deficient in construction!” "When Kean began to issue 
‘‘ Archaeological Fly-leaves,” setting forth the authorities for the cos¬ 
tumes and scenery of his rerivals, Lewes was unwearied in his jibes at the 
pedantry of these documents. Ho fastened upon an unhappy citation 
from Xiphilin and an allusion to the Eyrbgggia Saga, and was for ever 
poking fun at them. For instance, in writing of Macbeth , Vivian 
makes the strange blunder of suggesting that “ fell of hair ” ought to 
read “ fiill of hair.” Several correspondents point out his error, which 
he admits at once, and proceeds:— 

S 

“So you hco 1 made un ass of myself —mais qse n>ukz-ravs l I can't know 
everything. I don’t read the Eyrbyggiu Saga, mid hint* only once seen, novel 
read, Xiphilin! Ah! that Xiphilin—if I had but burnt the midnight oil otei 
his pages, whut had I could aggravate my sundafe with! And how tho public 
would look up to mo! 1 Vivian frivolous, indeed! Why, ho reads Xiphilin! *— 
and I’ll trouble you for the reverence which would follow such a remark.” 
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There is a striking contrast between the unfailing sympathy, often 
rising to enthusiasm, with /hich he treats Charles Mathews, to whose 
theatre he might almost have been called adapter in ordinary, and the 
flippant banter with which he pursued Kean. I do not doubt that he 
was absolutely sincere in the opinions he expressed, nor am I dis¬ 
posed to question their substantial justice. Mathews was certainly 
far more accomplished as a comedian than Kean as a tragedian. 
-Yet one cannot but wish that Lewes’s justice to Kean had been a 
little less taunting and ruthless. 

Glancing over this paper, I see with regret that it conveys a much 
clearer impression of the levity of Lewis’s w r ork than of its gravity. 
This was unavoidable, for a jest will go into three lines while a 
serious argument will occupy as many pages. As a matter of fact, 
Vivian w f as so far from being constantly or fundamentally flippant, 
that the “ Fast School ” of criticism, as he called it, was his pet aver¬ 
sion. By the “ Fast School ” he meant, not the slangy and horsey 
confraternity (the close kinship between Sport and the Drama was not 
as yet formally recognised), but rather the school which openly des¬ 
pised poetry and psychology on the stage, and cared for nothing but 
facile amusement and sensation. It was Lewies, I believe, who added 
to the vocabulary—the jargon if you will—of dramatic criticism that 
much-abused, but now r indispensable, word, psychology. He was, 
despite his freakishness, probably the most highly-trained thinker 
who ever applied himcelf to the study of theatrical art in England. 
It was a happy chance which superadded to his other gifts that innate 
passion for the stage which is the condition precedent of helpful dra¬ 
matic criticism. For of the theatre it may indeed be said that— 

“ You must love it ere to you 
It will seem worthy to be loved.” 

Vivian continued at his post until the middle of 1854, when George 
Henry Lewies and Marian Evans cast in their lots together. In 
.September and October of that year Vivian wrote some letters from 
Weimar, and in December there appeared an article on “ Theatricals 
in Berlin,” signed “ L.” After his return to England the course 
of his life is w’ell known. He was a man of multifarious activities, 
not the least important of which was his editorship of this Review. 
During these years he gave only intermittent attention to the stage; 
but there is ample evidence in his Actors amt Anting that Iris love for 
it was never wholly extinguished. 


William Archer. 
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I.-VEHEZUELA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

The historio episodes associated with our South American colony of 
British Guiana are in the highest degree interesting. The remarkable 
success of the Spanish adventurers in the countries of Mexico ana 
Peru had dazzled the eyes of Europeans, and when it was rumoured 1 
that riches exceeding those found by Pizarro and Cortes had been met 
with, it is not surprising that the bold and romantic nature of Raleigh 
should have formulated a scheme of search in the famous country of 
Guiana. He crossed the Atlantic to the Island of Trinidad, where he 
left his ship, entered and ascended the river Orinoco. On his return 
home he wrote an account of his voyage of discover}" and pictured the 
auriferous, agricultural and woodland resources of Guiana in the most 
glowing colours. 

The modem history of the country has proved that Raleigh’s 
pictures were not much over-coloured, although the unsatisfactory 
result of his second and fatal expedition some fourteen years later led 
the public to consider his published descriptions as merely the offspring 
of an inflamed imagination,—indeed some of liis critics went further 
than this, calling his account a series of the most palpable lies that were 
ever attempted to be imposed on the credulity of mankind. Alas for 
poor Raleigh! Little did he think that his first landing on the shores 
of Guiana would eventually lead to a misunderstanding that may 
issue—if common sense does not intervene—in one of the most awful 
struggles that history 1ms yet recorded. 

On his release from the Tower after thirteen years’ imprisonment, 
Sir Walter*Raleigh, by his eloquent description of “the El Dorado of 
South America ”—had persuaded a syndicate of London citizens to 
equip a fleet, and provide him with exploration funds. He crossed the 
Atlantic and entered the estuar} of the river Orinoco. t On ascending 
the river he discovered that the Spaniards had forestalled him by 
establishing the settlement of St. Thomas within two days’ march of 
a district said In contain gold placer mining. As the Spaniards had 
fired on Raleigh’s fleet, he allowed some of his men to land under the 
charge of his son; a determined assault was made on the Spanish 
settlers, but though the town was taken young Raleigh lost his life. 
Further, the evidence .of poverty and the character of the gold ore or 
dust that is always present in a mining settlement proved so dis¬ 
couraging that Raleigh’s companions refused to proceed further, and 
the vessels forming poor Raleigh’s unlucky fleet turned their prows 
towards home. On landing in England, after a brief trial and in older to 
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exigencies, the King signed a warrant for Ealeigli’s 
fixooutum. « 

That Ghiiana has for lrag been a favourite hunting ground with 
European explorers and adventurers is at once evident from the 
strange vicissitudes attending its ownership. The actual discovery is 
variously ascribed to Columbus, to Vasco Nunez (1504), and to Diego 
de Sordas (1531), but the first navigators actually to ascend the 
Orinoco River and to explore it to its source, were Pedro de Ursua and 
/ Lope de Aquiire. A definite settlement was established by the 
Spaniards in 1560. Twenty years later the New Free-landers made 
their first settlement on the Pomeron River, fifteen years after Sir 
Walter Raleigh had paid his first visit. The New Free-landers estab¬ 
lished another settlement at Wapari, and eventually they attempted 
the formation of a third settlement on the west bank of the Essequibo. 
The Spanish settlers, however, resented this encroachment upon wlmt 
they considered to be their property by right of prior ownership, and 
they drove off the Free-landers from this Essequibo territory. 

Raleigh’s unfortunate experience had for a time discouraged English 
colonisation. Nevertheless, the glamour of his writings and the j>er- 
sistent rumours of the golden treasures were not without their effect, 
for in the year 1630 a company of Englishmen ascended the river 
Surinam and attempted the formation of a colony, but with disap¬ 
pointing results. It was left to the French settlers to complete this 
English pioneering settlement, to which they gave the name Para¬ 
maribo, and which has to-day the honour of being the capital of 
Dutch Guiana. The French settlera were, however, not satisfied with 
the site and they eventually moved south-eastward to anew site where 
they established a settlement, to-day known as Cayenne. But 
Englishmen were not to be outdone. With characteristic determina¬ 
tion they renewed their attempt in the year 1652, on the Borne site as 
before, this area having been set free by the departure of the French 
to Cayenne. This last English settlement proved a success. Curiously 
enough the rights of this, the Surinam settlement, were sold by 
Charles the Second, of inglorious memory, to one Lord Willoughby. 

About this time some Dutch explorers and intending colonists 
landed on the coast of Guiana and formed three successful settlements 
cm the three rivers, Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibe, giving to the 
settlements the names of the rivers on the banks of which they stood. 
The desire of the Dutch to extend the area which they had thus 
appropriated, brought about an arrangement that lias had a marked 
effect on Western civilisation. The English were most anxious to 
acquire as a port of entrance the port situated most favourably with 
regard to their North American possessions, then including the im¬ 
mense area now known as the United States of America, but then 
called New Holland, and owned by the Dutch. To obtain ittssesrion 
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.of this envied territory, the British Crown re-purchosecl the rights to 
the English settlement of Surinam in Guiana, from Lord Willoughby, 
and at the peace of Breda offered it tff the Dutch in exchange for 
New Holland in North America. The offer was accepted, and New 
Holland, to-day known ns the New York State, became British 
territory. 

The Dutch settlers in Guiana had discovered the splendnl promise* 
of their new land, and the British had realised the great possibilities 
of New Holland as on ideal site for the establishment of a capital cfljfc 
and a gateway to their colossal possessions in North America. Indeed, \ 
New York to-day is a monument to British sagacity and forethought. ^ 
Meanwhile the Dutch, by the acquisition of the English colony of 
Surinam, were able to lay claim to all the territory lying between the 
rivers Sinimari and Barimn. The Spanish colonists bordering the 
Dutch colonies on the north-west boundary claimed all the territory 
west of the Dutch settlements, including the territory known as 
Venezuela, and offered strenuous resistance to any supposed encroochr 
rnent on the port of the Dutch. 

In the year 1648, by the treaty of Munster, the brave Hollanders, 
after eighty years of fighting in various parts of the world, obtained 
the independence they so ardently longed and sought for. This 
treaty of Munster between Holland and Spain prescribed certain con¬ 
ditions to be honoured by the Dutch. One was the prohibition of 
commemaf relations}/ij 9 between the Dutch and the Spanish colonists j 
settled in Guiana. Another clause prohibited the Dutch settlers from j 
ascending the rivers beyond their area of occupation. Curiously 1 
enough, the Munster treaty did not define the territorial boundaries, " 
and consequently interminable disputes arose between the Spanish 
and the Dutch colonists as to what constituted the true boundary. 
This defect was partly remedied by the extradition treaty of Aran- 
guez, dated 1791, when the Dutch settlements were given the titles of 
Surinam, Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo. 

Whether the Dutch were satisfied or not with the boundaries thus 
defined is not known; certuirly they had asserted possession up to 
the Morocco river, and had successfully defended their right to 
this temtoiy against a fierce onslaught on the part of the Spaniards. 

Then camei the great upheaval of the French Revolution, and 
the tragic sequence of events that followed the rise of Napoleon. 
During this stimng period of European history European colonisa¬ 
tion in Guiana was sensibly affected, and the Dutch territory fell 
alternately into the hands of the English, the .French, and the 
Spaniards. On the termination of the great Napoleonio wars, Eng- 
land, by her treaty in 1814 with Holland, obtained possession of ^ 
three out of the four Dutch settlements in Guiana, and, on assum- f 
ing possession, naturally accepted the boundary lines prescribed by ' 
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the actual occupation area of the Dutch. Whether England was 
right in enforcing the principle that possession is nine-tenths of the 
law, is no doubt open to Ascussion. It appears to the ordinary 
non-legal mind that if England obtained possession by treaty of a 
certain and already occupied territory, the Spaniards had no claims 
except as against the Hollanders. Besides, whatever claim may 
exist, it is one that can at this period only be raised by the Spanish 
Crown against the Hollander, not by the Venezuelans against the 
British. At the time of the transfer by the Hollanders to the British 
f of their three settlements in Guiana, the Republic did not exist. The 
Venezuelans eventually rebelled, and os the rebels were not the 
original owners of the land, they lind no more right to it than the 
British. 

The Venezuelan-Spanish rebels were eventually successful in 
throwing off the Spanish yoke, but their claim as a separate republic 
to possession of territory cannot be retrospective, and as the English 
treaty with Holland is dated 1814, and the revolution of the rebel 
Spaniards in Venezuela only broke out some twenty years after 
(indeed, the Spanish Government did not recognise its rebellious 
colonists, under the title of the Republic of Venezuela, until March, 
1845), the occupation of territory by England up to, and before, this 
dato is possession by prior entry and right. 

England recognised the Government of the Venezuelan Republic 
through its Charge, d’Affaires in 1836. From that date the indefinite 
character of the boundary between the British colony and the Re¬ 
public was the source of constant discussion Ijetween the English 
Charge d’Affaires and the Government of the Republic. Tart of this 
uncertainty had no doubt its origin in the unfortunate memorandum 
addressed to the Government of the Republic by the British agent in 
1837. He suggested as a guide to the vessels entering the Orinoco 
river, that the Venezuelan Government should erect a beacon or 
lighthouse on Cape Boriina. This was at once taken hold of as an 
acknowledgment by the British Government of the right of. the 
Venezuelan Republic to Point Barima, and the assumption of jjosses- 
sion by Great Britain of this point after a fifty years’ admission of 
non-possession has produced much pardonable irritation. 

Sir Robert H. Schomburgk, at the desire of the British Geo¬ 
graphical Society, surveyed the disputed boundary area. On his 
return to England, he imjiressed the British Government with the 
urgent importance of delimiting the frontier, and in the year 1840 he ; 
was dispatched on this mission. By the evidence, of course rxparir , 
of native Indians respecting the occujuition area of the Dutch, ttchom- 
burgk laid down a boundary line which ran along the banks of the 
Amacuro, and into the interior as far as one hundred and twenty 
miles east of the Essequibo. The Venezuelans considered this line to be 
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merely an arbitrary one laid down in a capricious spirit, and called it 
“ Capriohosa.” Apart, however, from the evidenoe of our prior 
possession, Sohomburgk had claimed, alter careful examination (and 
he was a man of distinguished ability, and fully competent to carry 
out a survey and give an opinion) that the watershed of the Essequibo 
and Corentyn and their tributaries was geographically one country. 
This the Venezuelans do not deny, but they say that fbia dist rict 
was not included within the boundaries fixed by the Aranguez treaty 
of 1791. * 

Lord Aberdeen was approaohed by the Yenezuelan Agent, who pro¬ 
tested against the Sohomburgk delimitation. It is said tha t Lord Aber¬ 
deen ordered the removal of the pegs defining Schombuigk’s boundary 
line, and this action of Lord Aberdeen’s the Venezuelans considered 
tantamount to an acknowledgment of i disclaimer to the British right 
of possession on the east bank of the Amacuro. No further steps were 
taken to define the boundary up to the year 1844. Then the Vene¬ 
zuelan Agent proposed to fix it by the river Essequibo. Lord Aber¬ 
deen proposed as an alternative that the boundary should be defined 
by the River Morocco, which, os is already known, had been the limit 
of the Dutch area of occupation, and which England obtained by the 
treaty with Holland in the year 1814. This boundary definition was 
refused by the Venezuelan Government. No further proposals were 
made by either side until the year 18*30, when it was mutually 
agreed between the two countries, that neither would permit occupa¬ 
tion nor encroachment of the territory in dispute pending the settle¬ 
ment of its ownership. It is a remarkable fact that the boundaries 
of the territory under dispute were not defined; but for this, an extra¬ 
ordinary diplomatic oversight, not creditable to either parties con¬ 
cerned, there would probably to-day be no Venezuelan dispute to 
discuss. 

The Venezuelan Government asserts that it understood the disputed 
area to be confinod between the Pomeron and Essequibo, whilst the 
British Government considered the limits to be prescribed by the 
Morocco on the one side and the Essequibo on the other. Since the 
date* of the inconsequential agreement of 1850, no serious attempt, up 
to the recent negotiations, lias been nude to fix the boundary' lin e 
more definitely. Had the English agreement ’with Holland of 1814 
defined the limits to be coincident with those fixed by the treaty of 
14 91 between Holland and Spain, there would have been no boun- 
• dory difficulty to face. But the fact tliat the British have by force of 
possession, occupied the territorial area held by the Dutch, has made 
the work of delimitation most difficult. 

Part of the area under dispute is auriferous or gold bearing. This 
potent fact lias certainly made it a most enviable possession, and has f 
probably contributed not a little to bring about the interference on 
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the port of {he United States Government. As for back as March, 
1888, an article appeared inihe most influential mining journal in 
the United States, from which the following excerpt has been 
extracted:— 


“Meanwhile, they (the English) sinoe 1850 have steadily colonised in all 
directions disregarding the agreement with Venezuela, and they now not only 
have trading poets, judges, and constabulary in the country extending from tho 
ijpequibo to the Amncuro, but they have also taken possession of tho country 
directly west of the Essequibo, and prohibited the search for gold between tho 
Cuyuni and Mozuruni rivers without a colonial permit. In fact, they now 
actually occupy the territory marked out by Schomburgk, and are encroaching 
still further westward. 

“Westward, ever westward, has been the motto of both colonists and 
Foreign Office, and it would seem as though there lias been a friendly contest, 
between them as to which should accomplish their work the faster. 

“Diplomacy has gained the day (or shown most effrontery),and the astound¬ 
ing news has gone forth to the world that the Yurunri belongs to England. 

“ And yet to all this country her only right is the right of might, the only 
exception being the land between the Pomeron and E**equibo. 

“ It was upon the Pomeron that the Dutch first settled, and if at the time of 
the treaty of Munster they were still settled there, it would now liclong to tho 
English, who are their heirs. 

“That this river was and is their boundary, was long recognised by the 
colonial government, for, as late as 1868, the Umerimr of Dcmerura * m divid¬ 
ing the registers did not give a more northerly limit than the Pomeron.' 

“ Although it is inqiossible to conjecture upon \*hat right England liases her 
claim to this vast territory, it is easily seen that she wishes, whatever the 
means, to aggrandise her colony. 

“ Having connived at, if not abetted, her subjects in the seizure of the terri¬ 
tory. she is now hound to support their pretension* to it* ownership. 

“ This is not just, but England in her schemes of colonisation lias seldom 
allowed justice to interfere with her interest*. 

“As has been already stated, the colonial government grants permits to wash 
gold in the territory claimed by Venezuela wc*t of the E«*equiho, and such Iuim 
been the activity in its search that the production of the colony jumjied in 0110 
year from 900 to 7000 ounces, all placer gold, and there in e\erv reason to 
believe that when attention shall be directed to them fissure veins fully us 
good as those of El Caratal will be found in the Pacnr.iima Mountains. 

“ For England's desire to possess the Yurunri but one reason cun In* given. 

“ As is well-known, the greater part of the capital, and consequently stock¬ 
holders of these mines, are English, and of late there bus been much talk on 
their side about the treatment they received from Venezuelan officials, tho 
unjust laws passed against the mining interc*ts, &»•„ Ac., and it is, no doubt, 
owing to their complaints and representation* that England has mode the claim 
to the territory. 

“ President Guzman Blanco, rightly called El Regenerador, for he haa « 
reformed many abuses, and brought the country to a state of pros]s*rity it never 
before possessed, has had a decree passed taxing the productions in order that 
the State should derive some benefit from the mine. 

“Venezuela is not alone in passing a law of this descrijition, French and 
Dutch Guiana having preceded her in similar laws. 

“ A great outcry on the part of the stockholders was the result, and remon- 
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stninooa and petitions flowed in, but without avail, and it can easily be eeen 
with what joy British stockholders would hail the absorption of the mines by 
Great Britain. It is difficult to perceive the ijial result of the claims on the 
]iart of England, unless some power friendly to Venezuela shall interfere and 
forbid the seizure, and no power is able to do this except the United States. 

" It would seem that here is an opportunity to prove to the world that the 
Monroe doctrine is still in force; it is certainly as much needed now as in 
1823. 

“ Unless there is some such interference an unequal war can be the only 
outcome, unless Venezuela consents to spoliation without striking a blow. 

“ Time alone can boIvc the problem.” 

There ran be no mistake as to the intent and meaning of this 
article. Considering it in conjunction with the knowledge that 
American speculators, encouraged by the liepublic of Venezuela, have 
largely invested in the disputed and auriferous area, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to conjecture that immense influence has been brought to bear 
on the political machinery at 'Woslrington. The influence would not 
be diflu ult to obtain in the face of the tlireatened gold depletion of 
the United States and with the knowledge of the auriferous possibili¬ 
ties of tin* disputed territory. 

The following considerations have influenced disinterested American 
public opinion, all opinions being, however, somewhat prejudiced by 
the impression that a great power is bullying a smaller one, and the 
ill-feeling aroused abroad by the recent annexation of Matabeleland. 
It is thought that the British, having by their agent, in the year 1837, 
Admitted the right of the Venezuelan Government to the possession of 
Point Barima, have, after a lapse of fifty years of tacit admission of this 
• fact, laid new claim to it. As Lord Aberdeen ignored Schomburgk's line, 
this action was considered to be equivalent to an admission that the 
British Government lmd no right to the territory on the east bank of 
the Amaciira. Nevertheless, and in spite of this so-cousidered admission, 
the British Government has taken formal possession of this territory. 

The justice of the British case depends upon whether its agents 
have encroached uinm territory outside the territory inhabited by the 
Dutch at the date of the treaty of 1814. This date alone precludes it 
from the application of the sentimental doctrine propounded by 
Monroe—who could not have foreseen the possibilities of science in 
the work of Annihilating distances. By meaus of our ocean liners, 
our electric cables, and our telegraphic means of intercommunication. 
Now York is to-day nearer to London for all commercial purposes 
~ tlian ore some of the remotely-placed towns of England to each other. 
To apply the Monroe doctrine is to iucite the numerous petty Central 
and South American 1 Republics to repudiate their ** national" debts 
to England, without whose aid neither their railways nor their lior- 
bours could have lieen constructed. 

Tho conclusion of the recent negotiations between the present 
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British Government and that of the Venezuelan Republio, has brought 
out the following conclusion? as regards the disputed area. Tho lino 
fixed by Schomburgk is reasserted, and the British Government refuses 
to allow even arbitration to be employed concerning the area inside 
this line, which is taken as being incontestably British. The other 
claims to territory are admitted to be subjects for the consideration of 
the arbitrators. The colonists of British Guiana absolutely dispute 
the assertion that there has been any aggressive action in the direction 
of the frontier. The disputed area comprises almost a third of the 
colony ceded by Holland to England by the treaty of 1814. 

The district iB highly auriferous, and, inter alia , it may be remarked 
that the great Humboldt, after a close examination, came to the con¬ 
clusion that it would, owing to its geological formation, be found to 
be a great gold producer. It is, moreover, magnificently wooded with 
valuable timber, and is dotted with sugar estates and prosperous farm 
holdings. 

It appears to the author that the dispute is entirely one of a legal 
character, and it should be left to the legal attorneys of Spain, Hol¬ 
land, Great Britain, and Venezuela, to determine the rights and the 
wrongs of the existing position. The United States Government has 
no locus standi for interference. It is to be hoped that she will with¬ 
draw' from a position that has neither justice nor common sense to 
recommend it. 


B. H. Thwaite, C.E. 
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With the grove matters that now vex the minds of statesmen in 
London and Washington this paper will have little to do. Its chief 
purpose is not to discuss the new version of the Monroe doctrine, but 
to give a general account of the British portion of Guiana and of its 
peoples. The name Guiana signifies the “ wild ooast,” and wild, 
dreary, and dismal the coast is, despite the fierce light of the tropic 
sun. The original coast line was formed by the sand reefs now twenty 
miles or so inland, but for countless ages the great rivers of the northern 
part of South America—the Amazon, the Orinoco, the Essequibo, the 
Demernm, the Bcrbiee and the Corentyne—have brought down the 
alluvium which now forms the mud flats of the shore. In the tropics, 
wherever soil is formed there will vegetation luxuriate; and from the 
Amazon to the Orinoco delta the mud flats are edged with an impene¬ 
trable wall of courida and mangrove. Against such a fortress of matted 
and interlaced bush the Atlantic rollers beat in vain. The coast line is 
not pretty to look upon, for the courida stretches with unbroken 
monotony as far as the eye can see, and beyond is nought but a stretch 
of bush losing itself in the horizon. The sea also is of an unpleasant, 
dirty brown, discoloured to the extent of fifty miles or so from the 
coast by the earth brought by the rivers. “ Demernm,” by which is 
locally meant those strips of the country which are under cultivation, 
and on which Georgetown, the capital city, and the chief villages of 
British Guiana stand, is known as the land of mud; and the appro¬ 
priateness of that appellation is brought home to the traveller with 
singular force as he nears the continent. The steamer takes him from 
the West India Islands—gems of emerald in a setting of blue and 
gold, and rising from a sea of translucent brilliancy—into turgid 
waters fouled with earth. The sky may be of opalescent beauty and 
the sunlight like burnished gold, but neither sun nor sky illuminates 
seascape or landscape. Tire crests of the waves take on a momentary 
line of white as they fall into the discoloured troughs, but the inter¬ 
minable wall of oourida bush is black as ink. The picture is depress¬ 
ing and even repellent. Splendid, indeed, was the courage of the early 
v Dutch navigators who sailed along the forest-covered banks of ooze— 
for forest the bush would be, judged by the European standard of 
bright and density in vegetation—and ascended the riven in search 
of highlands beyond. The traveller bound for the Demerara now finds 
a lightship as he approaches the coast: it is a sign of civilisation, it is 
true, but as it swings and rocks and tosses in the muddy waters it 
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seems to emphasize rather than detract from the wildness and desola¬ 
tion of the scene. fit 

Columbus probably sailed along this coast, though whether he is 
the original discoverer of Guiana is not quite certain. The honour 
is claimed also for Vasco Nunes and Diego de Ordas. Be that os it 
may, the first people to turn knowledge of the coast to account were 
settlers from Zeeland. The Hollanders lunded near the Pomeroon 
liver in 1380, and afterwards settled on the banks of the Essequibo, 
both places being, it will be observed, within territory claimed by 
Venezuela by virtue of Papal bulls, “ rights ” of captains-general of 
Spain, and any and ever}” other argument except that of actual 
occupation. These settlers prospered, fresh contingents of Zeelaudcrs 
followed them, and the “ towns ” of New Zeeland and New Midille- 
burg sprang up during the seventeenth century on the banks of the 
Morucea and Pomeroon rivers. Early in the next century the hardy 
Dutch, to whom level mud-banks were a natural habitat, and to whom 
the courida bush answered to the sea walls of Holland, settled also in 
Berbice and Demerara. The four great rivers of British Guiana— 
the Essequibo, the Demerara, the Berbice, and the Corentyne—were 
theirs, and the country as far north-west of the Essequibo as they 
made their way. That they did make their way to the ()rino<*o from 
the Pomeroon and the Essequibo is clear, for the Orinoco was to them 
a mart for Indian slaves. Their farthest outpost was at the mouth 
of the Barirna. They had a fort there in the seventeenth century 
and did business with the Caribs, who came to the delta of the 
Orinoco with slaves. The Spaniards never got a footing in Guiuuu 
pro]»er, and for the very simple reason that they made the Indians 
their enemies. Wherever Sjxiin went in the tropical west, it was 
as a despoiler and an exterminator of the natives; the barbarities 
her adventurers committed in their search for treasure made the 
appearance of a party of Spaniards the signal for a war to the 
death. The Dutchmen were wiser in their generation. They pro¬ 
claimed themselves the enemies of Sj>ain and the friends of the 
Carib. They sought for permission to settle, and, having gained it, 
won the confidence of the aborigines until allowed to erect trading 
posts, with freedom to go wherever they willed between the Essequibo 
and the Orinoco—the very country claimed by Venezuela, and into 
which the Bpaniards dared not venture. Closed to Spain by the 
enmity which the Spaniards had inspired amongst the aboriginal 
lords of the rivers and forests, the territory was thrown open to the 1 
diplomatic Zeelanders. And they made full use of their rights of 
passage, not contenting themselves with the cultivation of the rich 
alluvium of the river banks and sea coast, but ascending the water 
highways in search of precious metals. They prospected for gold in 
the region of the Blue Mountains, up the Mozoruni river, near Caria 
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Island, in 1740, and stayed there six years, presumably not without 
profit, though the mine was in the end abandoned. The Zeeland 
Chamber sent out a company of miners Bom Holland, six of whom 
died of fever, and these worked for silver for over four yean in the 
Mozaruni region, leaving for this generation the re-discovery of their 
mine. The Dutch had gold diggings also in the Cuyuni basin. In 
1742 one William llalk obtained a twenty-one yean’ charter from the 
Zeeland Chamber to prospect for gold and silver and precious stones, 
and though we do not hear of his success he exercised his rights of 
search. Nor do these points exhaust the story of Dutch occupation 
of the country between the Essequibo and the Orinoco, to which 
Venezuela lias—by diplomacy and never by occupation —asserted a 
claim since the days of Schomburgk. 13y the fort at Darima Point the 
Dutch commanded the Orinoco, even as Raleigh had wished the Eng¬ 
lish to do when he besought Elizabeth to add Guiana to her posses¬ 
sions ; and by their post at Kykoveral they commanded the Esse¬ 
quibo, at the confluent of the Mozaruni and the Cuyuni with that 
magnificent stream. Ear up the Essequibo also they had plantations, 
which towards the end of the eighteenth century were ravaged by 
Erench privateers who ascended the river. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to look at a map and follow the course of the Essequibo from 
the sea to liarticu poiut will sec that the Dutch holders of the fort of 
Kykoveral commanded the country right and left, in front and behind, 
and that the Mozaruni and the Cuyuni are highways into the very 
heart of the urea now cluimed by Venezuela. Even if evidence did 
not exist that these highways were ascended, it is incrediblo that the 
Dutch, settled securely at Burtica, and on terms of perfect amity with 
the aborigines, did not penetrate into the far interior. The Dutchman 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was of no stationary type. 
It is humanly impossible that he could have resisted the temptation 
to go up the rivers. Some of the evidence that lie did not resist is 
here indicated llow much more Lord Salisbury may have gleaned 
from the archives of llollund will probably surprise the United States. 
Collateral evidence of the extent of the Dutch wanderings in the 
interior is still extant in the prsous of llovianders, river folk of mixed 
Dutch and Indian origiu, in whoso short, square frames, broad flat 
faces, and imperturbable stolidity, there are unmistakable sugges¬ 
tions of the frailty of aboriginal women and the gallantry of the 
Adventurous Zeelauders. 

# While the early colonists were thus acquiring the rights which we 
inherit to the broad belt between the Essequibo and the Orinoco, 
others were settling in what were then the separate colonies of 
Demerara and Berbioe, and bringing into existence the cities of 
•Stabroek (now Georgetown) and Berbioe. Towards the close of the 
.seventeenth oentury the vicissitudes of European war overtook them. 
vol. ux. N.S. ft 
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In 1781 the whole of the Dutoh West Indies fell into the hands of 
the British, who restored them to Holland at the peace of 1783. No 
sooner was this done than the French acquired them, and built forts 
at the entrance of the Demerara. In 1796 the three colonies of 
Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbioe were again held by the Dutch, 
but were surrendered to Great Britain, to be handed over to the 
Batavian Republic at the peace of Amiens in 1802. When war 
broke out again in the following year, the Dutoh oeded them to the 
British, and British they have since remained from the mouth of the 
Corentyne to Barima Point, and—so far as the north-west is con¬ 
cerned—within a line running from that point, parallel with the 
Orinoco, this line representing the extreme British claim inherited 
horn the Dutch. In due course each colony was reduced to tho status 
of a county, and the three counties became one colony, with the seat 
of government at Georgetown. 

With the transference of the possessions to Great Britain a new 
era set in for Guiana. The rich alluvial lands of the coast and river 
banks near the sea were found to be of unrivalled value for the culti¬ 
vation of sugar. The Dutchmen left the interior for the mud flats. 
Coffee and cotton growing gave place to sugar-cane. All the energy 
of the inhabitants was henceforth, for more than half a century, 
expended on the coasts. Sugar became the staple, and, save for 
timber, practically the only export. There was a large import trade 
in slaves. That goes without saying. The Dutch soon found that 
the dares they bought in their market at the mouth of the Orinoco 
were of scant service. The nomadic children of the forests and rivers 
of the Guianas, who are as much at home in the bush as a London 
errand-boy is in the traffic at the Mansion House at noon, hacl neither 
the physique nor the adaptability for settled agriculture. The Dutch 
therefore fell hack upon slaves from the west coast of Africa, and the 
Tfaglifih continued the system. On the abolition of slavery the colo¬ 
nists were face to face with ruin. The free negro would not work 
except at irregular periods and at extravagant prices. Nor would ho 
seriously cultivate die soil on his own account. Why, indeed, should 
he? He lived in a country where there was no winter; where a 
piece of sacking for a loin-cloth was all the garb he really required; 
and where he had but to put a rude hut together, dear a tiny patch 
of ground, and sow a few plantains, to live in regal comfort com¬ 
pared with the horrors of his life in West Africa. It does not suit the 
negro to work unless he is hungry and there is nothing to steal, or unlest 
he is impelled thereto by fear of the oonsequences of idleness. He 
does not work for the love of work, as some of us profess to do. This 
idiosyncrasy of his put the planters in a serious dilemma. At great 
cost and risk, and with fine courage, they set themselves to import 
labour from any part of the world from which flesh and blood could 
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be bought, the choioe being restricted to those races able to with¬ 
stand the enervating heat and the hmrnd atmosphere of a tropioal 
forest country. The result is to be seA in the composite character 
of the population of British Guiana. These figures are from the 
census of 1891:— 


Europeans, other than Portuguese . . • • 4,558 

Portuguese . •.12,186 

East Indians. 105,463 

Chinese.3,714 

Africans (born in Africa).3,433 

Negroes (bom in the colony).112,155 

Aborigines.7,483 

Mixod Paces. 20,029 

Races not stated ....... 347 


Estimated number of Aborigines scattered in the ) qqq 
interior, beyond the reach of the census takers j ’ 

Total . . 288 3*28 


In point of population British Guiana may be said to be an ethno¬ 
logical microcosm. In the streets of Georgetown may be seen people 
of eveiy shade of colour, and the representatives of various rooes. 

The city lies on the east bonk of the Demerara, at the mouth ot 
, the river, which, at this point, is about two miles wide. It has a 
certain picturesquencss, for the houses seem embedded in palms and 
foliage. As the lighthouse, the square tower of the leading hotel, 
and the cupola of the Government offices, come into view, Georgetown 
appears as though enfolded in luxuriant vegetation. The river-side 
is dreary enough, with ugly wharves and stellings, but the chief 
streets—with canals in the centre, overshadowed by trees and palms, 
and with white-painted houses of timber and “ shingle ” lying aback 
in wooded gardens with flowers of flaming hue—have a restful and 
refreshing charm to the eyes. Water Street, the commercial thorough* 
fore, has no canal. It runs parallel to the river for a couple of miles, 
and is almost wholly occupied by “ stores ” and business premises. 
The dominant racial note is given by the negro. It is the negro who 
drives the mule carts, pushes the barrows, carries the heavy burdens, 
and performs the manual labour of the mart. He is of several types 
—the brood, square-faced negro, flat-nosed, with widely-spreading 
nostrils, huge rolling lips, and prognathous jaws, heavy of frame, and 
with the strength and endurance of a giant; the negro with the 
| gjbullet head, less prognathous profile, of medium stature, and of bulky 
build; the negro long of limb and lithe of body, with a wwaW head 
and narrow faoe that cany one’s mind book to the Egyptian frescoes; 
and many other variations of these types, telling of distinct raids ob 
different tribes by the West African slave-hunters in the early decades 
of the century. Barefooted, in ragged trousers and jackets for the 

*2 
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most part, and often hatless, these negroes swarm in the streets, shout¬ 
ing, laughing, and gesticulating, as they pass. Negresses in short 
skirts, hare-footed and hare-legged, and carrying trays of fruit or 
handies of plantains and bananas on their heads, pass to and fro, 
exchanging greeting, jests, and laughter with each other and with the 
men. Other negresses, too, whose social position is higher than that of 
the portresses and fruit and cake vendors, go into and come out of the 
stares, some in white or pink dresses with brightly-coloured kerchiefs 
on their heads; others hooted, stockinged, and otherwise clothed in 
imitation of the European lady. Indian coolies, naked hut for their 
loin cloths and thickly coiled white turbans, stride through the street, 
with their women and children behind them, the women in brightly- 
ooloured robes or drapery of white, their ankles himg with silver 
ornaments and their arms covered with bracelets from the wrist to the 
shoulder. Diminutive, yellow-skinned Chinamen, in baggy trousers 
ending just below the knee, in thick sandals, in jackets of blue or 
orange, share the sidewalk with the negro and the East Indian; and 
here and there will be a pale and sallow-visaged European, in 
spotless white drill suit, pipeclayed boots, and pith helmet woimd 
about with a muslin puggaree. Occasionally there may bo seen a 
party of aborigines, men, women, and children, as nearly naked as 
they can be, and carrying products of their forest industry—Indian 
crowns, made of the bright red feathers of the macaw, bird-skins, 
bows and arrows six feet long, clubs, and similar tribal belongings, 
for sale to the newly-arrived Euroj)ean as curios. Add to this mot¬ 
ley throng a proportion of straw-hatted Madeirian Portuguese,—some 
of whom are well-to-do merchants and rum-shop keepers, and others 
a superior order of labourers and hucksters—and the rough picture of 
.street life in Georgetown is complete. 

Of what positive value is this mixed population as a labour force ? 
That is, indeed, a difficult question to answer, and yet one of much 
practical importance should British Guiana fulfil her promise to 
become one of the great goldfields of the world. The seventeen 
thousand aborigines may be ruled out of account. Save as boatmen 
they are of no service either to the agriculturist or the miner. As the 
White man advances into the interior the majority of the red-skins will 
recede. The race is diminishing in numbers. As pildts on the rivers, 
and as paddlers of tireless endurance, the tribesmen ore invaluable, 
but here their utility to the exploiter of the interior ceases. The 
East Indians are for the most part engaged on the sugar estates; an# 
whether the East Indian is under indenture or not, lie docs not, os a 
role, look forward to making an independent career in the colony. 
His object is to save enough money with which to return with his 
family to his native land a relatively rick man. As he is extremely 
frugal and thrifty, and is very well paid as Indian labour goes, the 
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better elass of ooolie usually suooeeds in this desire. So long, there¬ 
fore, as the cane-sugar industry survive* the ooolie will keep to the 
sure and profitable labour of the estate? where he is well cared for, 
inspected and doctored under Government supervision. The bush 
has no attractions for him; and those who have taken coolie labour, 
there declare that he does not stand the climate well. The descend¬ 
ants of the immigrants from Madeira and the Azores are too capable 
a set of people to till the soil or work in the mines. They have 
become the retail shopkeepers of the country, and there is scarcely a 
rum-shop which is not in Portuguese ownership or management 
The Chinese also have proved too clever for field labour, and are 
rivals of the Portuguese in keeping shop at the excuse of the negro. 
It is, therefore, to the black man that the miner and the agricul¬ 
turist must look for labour to develop the resources of the interior; 
and now that the sugar planters are practically independent of cane- 
cutters and shovel men from the negro villages that sprang up after 
emancipation, the black population » a supply that will last for some 
years, at comparatively cheap rates, unless the development of the 
gold industry should be surprisingly rapid. The negro is the only, 
being who can j>erform hard physical work in the interior, and even 
he suffers a good deal from malarial fever. 

What is quite certain is that white labourers cannot work in the 
open and live, either on the coast or in the hinterland. The European 
may direct and supervise, but if he does more than that, and indulges 
in physical exertion that would be child’s play to him in his own 
latitudes, the chances are a hundred to one that he will meet with 
speedy death. To say this is to tread upon delicate ground: there 
are many people who, from long experience, ore entitled to vaunt the 
healthiness of the climate of Guiana. These will doubtless tell me 
that my own experience and observation, and study of the death 
announcements in the Guiana journals, are insufficient to enable me 
to form an opinion, and they will pelt me with quotations from 
Schomburgk and Thum. There is some truth in what they may 
say. No climate is irredeemably bad, and that of Guiana is by no 
means the worst in the world, but it is assuredly a climate in which 
only those Europeans who lead liveB of severe abstemiousness can 
hope to preserte their health. The golden rule is to keep out of the 
sun, to work lightly, to live on nutritious and well-cooked food, and 
to be very sparing in the use of alcoholic liquors. Many Europeans, 
* by regular habitB of work and deep, by a strict adherence to the laws 
of health, and by a six months’ holiday on this side every three years 
or so, live to a ripe old age in the colony. Many more break down 
in middle life, or find that each time they return, after & homeward 
trip, the stock of vitality they take with them is exhausted sooner 
than of yore. More frequent holidays become imperative, until a 
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time is reached when, if they cannot settle in England for good, they 
go hack to Guiana to take thg*r ohanoe of an earlier death than would 
normally be the case. But, it is said, the climate of the interior is 
healthier than that of the coast. So it is, if by the interior is meant 
(he elevated tablelands to be reached after the great forest belt, 
stretching for a hundred and fifty miles or so from the low-lying 
coast, is passed. The country is a network of great rivers, with a 
multitude of tributaries and oountless creeks; in the wet seasons the 
rain comes down literally in sheets for days, and even weeks together; 
and the fearful heat of the sun, acting upon forests and swamps that 
teem, not only with vegetable life, but in an equal degree with vege¬ 
table corruption, produces atmospheric conditions of necessity in¬ 
jurious to the European. Who that has ever been in that part of 
the world, whether on the coast or far up tho rivers, can forget the 
feelings of nausea, of inexpressible physical lassitude and mental 
depression, that come when the breeze blows from the land at the 
(hanging of the seasons P Or the eager hope for the early return of 
the trade wind from the sea; the gladness and the rapid recovery of 
tone that follow* when the wind sweeps in from across the Atlantic P 

I hesitate to write anything that would tend to retard the 
development of the magnifioent hinterland; but it should be clearly 
understood that the climate of Guiana is debilitating to the Euro¬ 
pean, whether in the forest interior or on the coast, and that if 
the auriferous and other resources of the region ore to be turned to 
account by Englishmen, that can only be done at a heavy cost, not 
only of capital, but of life and health. Happily for the future of our 
race there is no lack of Englishmen who are not to be deterred from 
any enterprise by fear of the tropic sun and the malaria of the 
primeval forest and swamp. Tho Englishman is an instinctive 
colonist, and will go anywhere and do anything with a sublime dis¬ 
regard of consequences. In wliat part of the world lie may lay his 
bones is a matter of indifference to him. The minority who are fear¬ 
ful of their lives had better avoid Guiana in the coming time when 
capitalists will create a demand for the services of men who can 
conduct mining operations and supervise negro labour. 

But will that time come speedily P Much, of course, dejiends upon 
an early settlement of the boundary dispute. Lonf Salisbury has 
declined to submit the territory within the Schomburgk line to arbi¬ 
tration; lie is willing to treat only with respect to the territory 
beyond it, up to the extreme limit of the British claim. Whoever * 
will study his second despatch to Mr. Olney will be driven to the 
conclusion that not only is his position impregnable, but that he is 
acting—os the British Government has consistently acted in this 
matter—with extreme generosity towards Venezuela. There are reams 
of official and unofficial literature to be read on the subject of this 
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dispute. No one can study them without marvelling at the patienoe of 
our statesmen and the magnanimity of ^he concessions they have at 
various times offered to Venezuela, with The sole object of getting a 
vexed question out of the path at almost any cost of territory to our¬ 
selves. The Schomburgk line is in itself a striking witness to the 
willingness of the British Government to come to terms with Vene¬ 
zuela in a generous and large-minded manner. Schomburgk was not 
sent to draw a political boundary, but to suggest a convenient geogra¬ 
phical boundary. This he did. The line known by his name, and 
declared by the British Government in 1886 to be the irreducible 
limits of British Guiana on the north and west, follows the course of 
mountain ranges and rivers. Geographically it is the best boundary 
for the two countries; and if it had been accepted by Venezuela fifty 
years ago she would have enriched herself with much territory to 
which we have, to Bay the least, more right than she may have. But 
it is foreign to the purpose of this article to discuss that matter, or to 
enter into the checquered diplomatic history of the dispute. The 
point I wish to make in conclusion is that existing facts must be 
recognised—that any settlement must conform to the present condi¬ 
tion of things in the w hole of the territoiy between the Essequibo and 
the Orinoco. And what is that condition ? Tersely put, it is this: 
both Venezuela and England have broken the agreement of 1850, by 
which both pirties undertook not to occupy the territoiy in dispute. 
Venezuela was the first to offend, and she has offended frequently, 
as Lord Salisbury has shown. Our offence, if such it be, was not 
committed until the impossibility of coming to a friendly arrange¬ 
ment with Venezuela had been demonstrated by fifty years of fruitless 
negotiation. During that time Venezuela had established herself in 
part of the territory she had agreed not to occupy; the mining town 
of Nueva Phmdencia sprang into being; a rich gold field was worked 
by her in land to which she had no incontestable claim; her farmers 
and settlers followed the minors; and now she has roads from 
Tljiata to the bonk of the Uruari river, where her flag flies in sight 
of the police at the British station placed of late years at the extreme 
westerly point of the Schomburgk line. 

Our Government turned a blind eye towards this breaoh of the 
agreement by Venezuela, either not caring to take a peremptory 
attitude towards a paltry power, or thinking, perhaps, to humour 
her into a settlement. But when Venezuela, while pretending 
• to be anxious for a settlement, continued in her contumacy, insisted 
upon her claim to the Essequibo boundary, and, while negociations 
were in progress, gave large concessions of territory, indisputably 
British, to citizens of the United States, our Government was com¬ 
pelled to act Lord Salisbury not only repudiated the validity of the 
concessions, but declared the Schomburgk line to be the irreducible 
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limit of the colony. Great Britain had hitherto restrained colon¬ 
ists from entering Ihe territory; if they did so they went at their own 
peril; hut by the proclamation of 1886 the Imperial Government 
gave them full warrant to go where they willed within the Sohom- 
burgk line, and assured them that they would be protected. And 
with what result P That the area has been parcelled out into mining 
districts; that it has been supplied with magistrates, police, and 
the m&chineiy of civil government; that British capital to the extent 
of about £200,000 has been sunk in placer mining operations; that 
there are about three thousand British subjects in the territory; and 
that the value of the gold exports of British Guiana has risen from 
£3,249 in 1885 to £492,937 in 1892-93. For a century and more, 
since the voluntary withdrawal of the Dutch from the interior to the 
mud flats, the great north-west and western area had been unoccupied. 
The British subjects, who since 1886 have gone there under the 
sanction of the Imperial Government, have but re-entered the regions 
in which the Dutch had mined and traded with the aborigines. Are 
they to be abandoned ? Lord Salisbury will not even nm the risk of 
their abandonment by throwing the territory in which they work open 
to arbitration by anybody; and in this Lord Salisbury is taking the 
only posable course. He cannot go back upon the policy of 1880— 
the Anal and definitive declaration of the irreducible minimum of the 
British claim—without making every colonist feel that when ho does 
what the Imperial Government tells liim he may do, and will back 
him up in doing, that same Government will retract its instructions 
and allow itself to be bounced out of its rights by any foreign power 
which chooses to interfere in a dispute in which it hus no valid con¬ 
cern. The whole matter should be susceptible of an easy settlement. 
Let us hold the territory up to the Schomburgk line, whatever befalls. 
Less than that we cannot do, unless T/ird Salisbury is content to tear 
up the proclamation of 1886—an act he cannot commit without losing 
the respect of all but members of the party of j>cace at any price. 
And let us leave Venezuela in the peaceable possession of that terri- 
toiy of ours which she grabbed in defiance of the agreement of 1850. 
We did not turn her off when she established herself there, and it is 
not worth while to do so now. We are not so hard-up for territory as 
to begrudge her the area she hus already filched! If, however, 
Venezuela and the United States ore of opinion that they can make 
us relax our hold of the country up to the Schomburgk line, by the 
exercise of force. Great Britain will no doubt be able to givo a good * 
account of herself. It would be ungracious to use stronger and more 
precise language now that the people of the United States appear to 
be recovering from the fever of pugnacity induced by the 1’residential 
message and the Gluey despatch. 


II. Whates. 



THE LANDED SYSTEM OF IRELAND AND PLANS TO 
REFORM IT. 


It in to bo regretted, I think, that the late Opposition voted for the 
Heeond reading of the Irish I^and Bill brought forward last Session 1 y 
Mr. Morley. The reservations made by Mr. Balfour were, no doubt, 
ample; but, even in its principles, the measure was one of the very 
worst proposed by the late Government. It was founded on the 
Report of a Committee of the House of Commons, of which nearly a 
fourth part was composed of men branded by the judgment of the 
Special Commission for having made war upon Irish rents and land¬ 
lords. 1 Hail those members of the Committee taken no part in it, the 
Report would have been rejected by a large majority of votes; and if 
a diaracteristie, it was certainly a strange document. It abounded in 
misrepresentations of many kinds; exhibited ludicrous ignorance of 
luw; was formed on wholly inadequate evidence; and, ulmost from 
first to last, was one-sided and unjust. The Bill, embodying its con¬ 
clusions, was of a piece with it; had it bwome law it would have done 
the grossest wrong and mischief. Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Laud Act of 
1881—we pass by its mere supplement of 1887—set principles of sound 
legislation at nought, was not adapted to the circumstances of the 
Irish land, and has well-nigh subverted the Irish landed system. But 
. it was based on conceptions not altogether false; the object of its 
author was to do justice; it was not without reverence for the fair 
claims of property. Mr. Morley’s Bill simply tore up the settlement 
made by Mr. Gladstone—such as it was; removed nearly all the 
checks he had pluced on iniquity, fraud, aud the maladministration of 
the luw; and destroyed the rights of Irish landlords wholesale, even 
rights secured by recent Acts of Parliament. It was more far-reaching, 
however, in its e\il scope; it .‘uunciuted doctrines in conflict with 
all civilised law, and fatal to the rights of property in the Three 
Kingdoms. 

If Lord Salisbury’s Government is pledged to introduce on Irish 
Lind Bill, it will not follow Mr. Morley’s leading; yet the occasion is 
one to consider bluntly the position and prospects of the Irish Land 
^Question, and existing plans for a reform of the Irish landed system. 
I have some claim to be heard on this subject. Many years ago, 
os Commissioner of The Turn , I investigated the state of Irish land 

A) T* 18 word* are: “A conspiracy by s xyatem of coeroiou and intimidation to 
promote an agrarian agitution againat the payment of agricultural rents, for tho purpose 
of impoverishing and expelling from the country the Iriah landlords, who were styled 
* the English Garrifon.' ” 
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tenure, and my reports certainly contributed to the successful passing 
of the first, and the best, ofAfr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Acts. As an 
Irish County Court Judge of nearly a quarter of a century’s standing, 
I have had, besides, very large experience in the working and adminis¬ 
tration of the Irish Land Code; and if I am an Irish landlord, I have 
passed through the ordeal, even of the Act of 1881, well-nigh 
unscathed. 

I can only refer to the historical causes, infinitely the most potent 
and far-extending, which have disturbed Irish landed relations, and 
have made them different from what they are in England and 
Scotland. It must be enough to remark that, in I^einster, Munster, 
and Connaught, conquest and confiscation have drawn a line between 
the owner and the occupier of the soil, marked by a distinction of 
race and faith; and this division exists largely, even in Ulster. But 
a word must be said on the economic causes, for these are, in them¬ 
selves, important, and legislation, perhaps, can directly affect these 
only. Ireland, with considerable exceptions, is a lund of small forms; 
and in Ireland, therefore, as in other lands under similar conditions, 1 
the improvements made on farms are, as a rule, the work of the 
tenant, not of the landlord. In Ireland, moreover, it has been an 
immemorial custom to pay large sums on the transfer of the “ good¬ 
will ” of lands; this lias been especially the case in the North, hut it 
has been common also in the three Southern Frounces. By those 
means, notably in the present century, the tenant class in Irclund, by 
degrees, acquired concurrent rights in the 1 lands they occupied, 
ranging from the established Tenant Eight of Ulster, to an inchoate 
Tenant Right in the other parts of Ireland; and those rights obviously 
dashed, more or less, with the absolute freehold ownership secured 
by law to the landlord. Unquestionably, in the great mass of 
instances, the landlords respected these concurrent rights; this lias been 
proved over and over again, whatever may be said by reckless 
demagogues; indeed, as Mr. liecky has acutely remarked, they could 
not have grown up, had they not been protected. But these rights, 
which, as they increased, approached a kind of joint-ownership in 
many cases—singularly like the archaic tenures of the Celtic tribes— 
were not lawworthy until quite recently; and, accordingly, they were 
sometimes invaded by undue raising of rent and unjust eviction. 

The first of Mr. Gladstone s Land Acts—-that of 1870—was jHissed 
to remedy these undoubted mischiefs. It gave the sanction of Jaw to 
the Tenant Right of Ulster, and to the analogous Right in the other* 
three Provinces; it, in a word, grafted these concurrent rights on the 
landlord’s ownership. It went, however, very much farther—it 
annexed a kind of Tenant Right to the immense majority of farms in 

(1) E ngland appears to have been no exception to the rule. Until the large farm 
ymem was developed in Engl an d improvements seem to have been made by the tenant. 
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Ireland, in the form of “ compensation,” should the tenant be 
“ disturbed; ” and it secured to the tenant^ompensation for improve¬ 
ments he had made. It thus aimed at protecting the quasi joint- 
ownership of the Irish tenant; but it sought to guard against reform 
being let run riot Mr. Gladstone excluded certain classes of lands, 
more or less completely, from the scope of the Act They may be 
briefly described as “ residential holdings,' 1 “town-parks," “demesne 
lands," and large “grazing farms;" and the reasons for their ex¬ 
clusion can hardly be gainsaid. Mr. Gladstone, moreover, was 
properly cautious with respect to improvements made by tenants; he 
saw how claims to compensation, under this head, would open a door 
to fraud, and might do wrong, and he placed them under large, but 
well-conceived, restrictions. In the first place, he took care to define 
what an “ improvement" is. Here I shall, also, compare Mr. Morley 
with him; enough to say now that the definition was reasonably just. 
In the second place, while he provided that, in most cases, the tenant 
should be presumed to have mode the improvements, he reversed the 
presumption in many others, in which it would press too hard on the 
landlord; in short, he threw the burden of proof on the tenant, an 
important, and obviously a right precaution. And, in the third place, 
certain kinds of improvements were not permitted to create a claim to 
("ompensation in mpert of them ; and, most important of all, it was 
declared that, in the case of improvements made before the Act, and 
of the great mass of Irish tenancies, length of enjoyment and benefits 
in the shape of reduced rent, or otherwise, were to lie taken into 
account in considering claims for compensation—a provision in accord 
with civilised law\ Here, again, I shall contrast this legislation with 
Mr. Morley’s scheme; it may, for the present, be said thut, by this 
means, the law, though not free from danger, was brought, in the 
main, into harmony with justice. 

The Land Act of 1870 had defects; it fell upon unpropitious 
times; it was unwisely evaded in some cases; it did not fully accom¬ 
plish its author's objects. Mr. Gladstone took up the reform of the 
Irish landed system again, under the stress, unhappily, of the Land 
League movement; and the result was the celebrated Act of 1881 , 
followed by its appendage, that of 1887. The Act of 1881 was 
formed on principles completely different from those of the Act of 
1870; Mr. Morley is in error in thinking the principles alike. The 
later statute endeavoured to vindicate the kind of joint ownership, 
uefore referred to, by creating for the tenant an estate in the land, 
renewable every fifteen years, but, practically, a perpetual estate; his 
rent was to be fixed by a Tribunal of the State; and it was specially 
provided that his improvements were not to be charged with rent The 
law changed the landlord nearly into a rent-charger; but still Mr. 
Gladstone had regard for his remaining rights; and the Act of 1881 , 
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impliedly, but very plainly, retained provisions of that of 1876, to 
'which I hare before adverted. The same classes of lands were 
excluded, in both instances; the definition of improvements ms not 
changed; the rales as to presumption were left untouched; and it was 
to be distinctly inferred, as respects improvements, that the right of 
exemption from rent, under the Act of 1881, was correlative to the 
right to compensation under the Act of 1870, that exemption was not 
to exist in the one case, if compensation was not to he made in the 
other. It is idle to cite ambiguous words. dropi»ed by Mr. Gladstone, 
against this view; the Court of Appeal in Ireland has given this con¬ 
struction to the two Acts, many years ago, a construction accepted by 
the great body of the Irish Bar; and the rights of landlords and 
tenants by tens of thousands have been determined in accord with it. 

Mr. Morley's Bill almost broke down the structure of the landed 
system moulded by Mr. Gladstone, disregarded the precautions lie 
took to protect landlords, and simply confiscated rights given them 
by the Acts of 1870 and 1881. The first step in the process of 
destruction was to include within the limits of the new measure lands 
excluded by the preceding Code, to subject these to the ]wqietual 
estate of a tenant, at a rent settled through the intervention of the 
State, and practically to expropriate the landlords from them. 

“ Residential holdings,’* that is lands which, whatever their extent, 
were taken as a residence, and had a house on them, were to be 
brought within the operation of the law, unless the ('ourt, appointed 
by the State, should consider the house to l>e the main jairt of the 
holding; so that a professional man who might rent a vilia, with an 
addition of forty or fifty acres, should have a right to a lease for ever, 
at a State-fixed rent, and should he entitled permanently to extrude 
his landlord! “ Town parks,*’ that is, accommodation lands in the 
neighbourhood of towns, held by their inhabitants, and yielding, for 
the accommodation, an increased rent—lands usually rented by 
tradesmen, market gardeners, and the like—were to be placed in the 
same category', if a town had a population of less than 2000 souls, 
and if the “ town park ” were let as a farm; though this enactment 
would obviously rob the landlord, and though it has been proved by 
a host of instances that, in the necessary interests of towns in Ireland, 
holdings of this kind should be kept in free commerce, and not bound 
by the shackles of an Act like that of 1881! “ Demesne Lands ”— 
that is the lands annexed to a family mansion, and held with it— 
were the next marked out by the Bill for sacrifice, iujIpss “ they wei# , 
let for the temporary convenience of the lundlonl, or to meet a tem¬ 
porary necessity ”; in other words, a tenant of demesne lands, let far 
a term ot years, nay, probably, from year to year, during a minority, 
lunacy, or a professional career, was to be made their virtual owner, at 
an arbitrary rent, and to eject the real owner for ull time, the demesne 
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"being perhaps the property of one of the Fitzgeralds, the O’Neills, 
the De Burghs I Lastly, “grazing lan^”—that is lands let and 
used for pasture—a class of lands, the tenants of which are usually 
large farmers of capital, much wealthier probably than their land¬ 
lords, and who seldom, if ever, moke improvements, were to receive 
the privileges of the proposed measure; though this possibly was not 
altogether unjust, and, in this single instance, some compromise may 
be expedient. 

This spoliation, however, w us a prelude only; the Bill proceeded 
steadily in its course of rapine. The next step was to effect a violent 
change in the whole law as to tenants’ improvements. Apart from 
unexhausted tillages and manors, Mr. Gladstone defined a tenant’s 
improvement as “a work, which, being executed, odds to the letting 
value of the holding upon which it is executed, and is suitable to the 
holding ”; this definition obviously extending only to visible and tang¬ 
ible accretions, so to speak, to the land, increasing its yearly value, and 
adapted to it. Mr. Morlev saw that this would not suit his purpose, and 
he defined an improvement as including “ any expenditure of capital or 
labom* on, or in respect of the holding, which increases the letting value 
thereof,” a definition that would make a mere course of tillage or 
the top dressing a field an improvement, creating a claim to exemp¬ 
tion from rent! The Bill again removed the checks set by Mr. 
Gladstone on the presumption in favour of the tenant, as regards 
improvements, and compelling him to bring forward proof; it 
extended the presumption, too, to a period as far back as forty-five 
years; it thus annulled provisions which, in this matter, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone thought were absolutely required; and, as regards evidence 
of improvements, did, in most instances, especially when the improve¬ 
ments were old and small, or when the landlord wnB a comparatively 
now comer, place him almost completely at the tenant’s mercy. The 
Bill, in addition, withdrew* the? restrictions through which, under the 
Act of 1870, certain classes of improvements were not to give a claim 
to compensation in any event; for example, when, among other 
instances, they were obsolete, had been made under contract, had been 
prohibited by the landlord as injurious to liis estate; and it practi¬ 
cally repealed the all-important rule that length of possession, and 
even perhaps, dftainished rent, were to be set off against claims as 
regards improvements. Finally, it abolished the long-established 
principle, that, with respect to tenant’s improvements, the right to com¬ 
pensation under the Act of 1870, is correlative to the right to ex¬ 
emption from rent under the Act of 1881; and having thus, so to 
speak, cleared the ground, it declared that nothing but “ money or 
money’s worth ” was to be deemed compensation to a tenant, as to 
what he had done on his form, and that he was not to be oharged 
re it in respect of improvements, no matter how long he may have 
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enjoyed them, no matter how low his rent may have been, no matter 
what contracts, customs, practices, or prohibitions were incompatible 
with his claims! 

Proposals like these require no comment; these parts of the Bill 
would have nearly accomplished the objects of some of Mr. Morley’s 
colleagues, and have reduced rent to a prairie standard; and, as they 
were to be carried out by litigation in Courts, they would have 
effected another end of the Land League, and have driven landlords, 
in hundreds, out of Ireland. Assurance, however, was to be made 
doubly sure; further measures were devised to annihilate rent The 
land, it is oommonly supposed, belongs to a landlord; he possesses, 
therefore, its inherent qualities; and should a tenant develop them 
by improvement, the landlord, one would imagine, would have a 
right to a considerable share at least in the enhanced value of the 
laud. The Bill characteristically denied this, and gave the augmen¬ 
tation to the tenant; so that if he reclaimed an acre of waste at a 
cost of £5, and thus made it worth a rent of £1 a year, he was not to 
he repaid the £5 with interest, and an allowance for his work—the 
true measure of compensation for rational minds—but he was to put 
the £1 into his pocket for ever, the landlord was to receive not a 
shilling of it in rent! In order to work down rent—that accursed thing 
—still more, the Bill, too, added to the “ tenant’s interest on “ occu¬ 
pation right,” as it was called, on which rent was not to be charged, 
a right unknown to the law, as it exists at present, and invented only 
for a destructive purpose! 

I have not space to notice minor provisions of the Bill. They 
aimed, nearly all, at beggaring, oppressing, and vexing landlords. 
Two other provisions, however, require attention: the period of fifteen 
years, during which the tenant was to hold his farm at a State-settled 
rent, in the first instance, was arbitrarily shortened to a period 
of ten. In other words, Parliamentary contracts, on the faith of 
which arrangements by thousands have been mode, were to be set 
aside in defiance of right, and Irish landlords were to be tortured with 
fresh litigation and its costs! The other provision was even worse: 
an Irish landlord, as the law now stands, may have a right—seldom 
indeed exercised—to buy hack a form to which the privileges of the 
Act of 1881 extend; this right was taken from him by Mr. Morley’s 
Bill; and the tenant was permitted to sell in the open market at 
whatever sum the farm would produce; a dangerous proposal, setting 
injustice apart, for it would have tended to increase sums paid by in¬ 
coming to outgoing tenants, and by this means to multiply equi¬ 
valent to excessive rents. 

Enough has been said to prove that this Bill was revolutionary and 
fatal to Irish landlords; it was equally opposed to rational law and to 
general rights of property. The directions that time was not to run 
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in taking an aooonnt at tenants’ improvements, that aginary farm 
work is a tenant’s improvement, that m> cheek is to be placed on 
claims of this kind, that rights establi&ecRby an Act of yesterday are 
to he scattered to the winds by a new law, without compensation 
to the persons wronged—all this, to refer but to a few examples—is 
contrary to the jurisprudence of civilised states, and subverts princi¬ 
ples applied to property of almost every kind, in England and Scot¬ 
land. It may seem superfluous to have dwelt on a measure in the 
waste-paper basket for some months; but this view would be, I 
believe, a mistake. Mr. Morley’s Bill passed the seoond reading; 
the Government cannot simply ignore it; it will be mode the stan¬ 
dard of the forthcoming Land Bill by the Opposition and the three 
“ Nationalist ” parties, which, savagely as they fight among them¬ 
selves, will join hands in plundering Irish landlords. It will have 
the support, too, of oertoin classes of Ulster farmers, who, suffering 
from the depression of the times, have forgotten the immense advan¬ 
tages they have gained, and who are shortsighted enough not to see 
that their own ruin would follow that of their landlords, marked 
down as they have been by National League vengeanoe. It may 
even not be scouted, as it deserves to be, by some members of the 
House of Commons on the Government side; for they will be told 
that reductions mode in Irish rents, by the tribunals of the State, 
have not been os large os voluntary reductions made in England, and 
that this Bill would have only reduced rents justly; as if reductions 
of rent, mode practically for all time, are to be compared to voluntary 
reductions that can be at once resumed; as if the agricultural de¬ 
pression that exists in Ireland is not vezy much less than that in 
England and Scotland, and as if this measure was not a mere device 
of wrong with spoliation, written, as it were, on its front. 

The Bill of the Government, I take for granted, will differ widely 
from that ill-starred measure. Whatever it may propose as to the 
purchase of lands in Ireland, I trust that, before a searching and fair 
inquiry, it will deal cautiously with the relations of landlord and 
tenant It may rightly contain a portion of Mr. Morley's Bill: far 
example, the position of the tenant, at the expiration of the term of 
fifteen years, when the State is to revise hiB rent, should be made 
secure, and placed beyond cavil; the law with respect to middlemen 
and under-tenants, as to the right of these last to have rents fixed, 
requires amendment in several points; and I, for one, approve of a 
^provision of Mr. Morley’s Bill, which deprived a landlord of the right 
to evict a tenant for non-payment of more than two yean’ rent, 
though the landlord should retain his right of action. The Govern¬ 
ment Bill, however, should oertainly contain a strict enactment 
against the injury of farms by tenants; in view of the expiration of 
the fifteen years’ term, tenants in Ireland have in many instances 
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mated their lands, in order to work down rents, os the ryots of 
Bengal have done, with the same object, ever since the creation of 
the Permanent SettlemerL But legislation on the rights of Irish 
landlords and tenants, on anything like a comprehensive scale, should, 
in my judgment, be attempted only after, and on, the report of a 
Commission of great weight, not on a Parliamentary committee of any 
kind, which should take time and collect much evidence, especially 
that of landlords and tenants. Mr. Morley’s committee, it will hardly 
be believed, heard one witness only on behalf of the Irish landlords, 
and not even one on behalf of the Irish tenants! 

A thorough inquiry, ably conducted, would, I believe, convince 
intelligent minds that the relations of Irish landlords and tenants 
must he placed, to a large extent, on a new basis. It is idle to deny 
that Mr. Gladstone's attempt to deal with the landed system of Ire¬ 
land by the Act of 1881, has proved, in most respects, a calamitous 
failure. lie evidently thought the reform he projected would bo 
partial in its operation, if not trifling; it has extended to nearly the 
whole province of the Irish land; farms by hundreds and thousands 
have been placed under perpetual tenures, renewable every fifteen 
years, and at rents settled, through lawsuits, by the State. This 
system, it may be confidently said, has produced u maximum of evil 
and a minimum of good. It has been ini]>ossible to approach a 
regular standard of rent, for the consideration of the subject has been 
extended to between thirty or forty tribunals, which have necessarily 
differed in their decisions; rents have been fixed almost at hap¬ 
hazard ; the results have been uncertainty, dissatisfaction, and enor¬ 
mous mistakes. Without disparagement to their members, few of 
these courts have commanded respect, for the majority have been 
constituted <tn bad principles; they have cost the State, landlords, 
and tenants, immense sums; they have given birth to an amount of 
hard swearing appalling to think of. and to the profound demoralisa¬ 
tion which is the consequence. The process, too, as the law now 
stands, must he repeated at short intervals of time; aud the periodical 
revision of rent, I have said, has inevitably tended to lead tenants to 
waste their farms, in order to secure reductions. In short, many and 
gross mischiefs have flowed from this state of things os a whole; 
and the agriculture of Ireland has suffered greatly, especially as 
regards drainage of every kind, enclosures, fences, and the breeds of 
animals. 

The order of things established by Mr. Gladstone ought, then* 
fore. I think, to be radically changed, though his muiu ideas on the 
Irish land question have been often enlightened and deserve respect. 
The solution of the problem I venture to offer is founded, in principle, 
on the highest authority; indeed, I would not propose it otherwise. 
Mm than a century ago Edmund Burke saw, with the keen eye 
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of genius, that the Irish tenant was acquiring ooncurrenAights in the 
land; he declared that this quasi joint ownership should he commuted, 
into a perpetual estate—the Emphyteufcs of the Homan law; and 
John Stuart Hill adopted this view, adding that the perpetuity should 
he subject to a fixed rent. Proceeding on these lines the scheme I 
put forward may he set forth, generally, in a few sentences. I would 
exclude from it, with the exception, perhaps, of grazing farms of 
moderate size, the dosses of lands exduded by Mr. Gladstone; these 
should he left to the operation of free contract, and should remain, as 
they are now, in commerce. But, as regards all other classes of lands 
within the scope of the Acts of 1881 and 1887, I would make the. 
existing estate of the tenant, not a perpetuity renewable every 
fifteen years, hut a perpetuity without this condition; and I would do- 
away with the whole procedure of fixing rents, at brief intervals of time, 
through fri*quent litigation, by courts of the State, man} v in number, 
and, therefore, often in conflict. I would leave the lundlord the 
rights he still possesses os regards minerals, woods, and what may he 
lulled royalties; he should also certainly have the right of pre-emption 
he has now; hut, subject to these, the tenant's interest should he a. 
perpetuity, out-und-out, charged only with a perpetual rent, the 
remedy for the recovery of which should not he ejectment—often an 
unjust process—but bankruptcy, so that, the rent having beeu dit- 
chargod, if necessary, hv a sale of the land, the tenant, or his creditors, 
should ha\n the surplus value. A word may be said on the difficult 
question of adjusting the perpetual rant, which, alter the legislation of 
1881, must inevitably Ik* the work of the State. A definition of rent 
should he made—that of the late Hr. Law, proposed iu debate, is 
excellent, though it has not been followed—anil the duty of 
determining rants should Ik* devolved, not on dozens of courts of 
inferior standing, hut on the single Court of the Laud Commission, 
subjoct to a rehearing by the Court 0 f Appeal. The tusk should be 
]K*rfonued, in the first instance, by expert \ulucre, of whom hundreds 
exist iu Ireland, and the rajKjrts of the valuers should be held con¬ 
clusive, unless cause wen* soon shown to the contrary. The work, 
conducted in this way, wotdd, I believe, bo accomplished in three or 
four years. 

Objections, gio doubt, might be made to this scheme; but the 
reasons for it greatly, I think, prejiondorate. Let us see what, under 
the projiosetl arrangement, would Ik* the state of landed relations 
9 tlirougliout Ireland. The landlord would not he more expropriated 
really than he is now; he would be free from the great and increasing 
danger of having liis rent destroyed by waste; he would not be 
subjected to periodical expense anil wrong; and could tall what the 
law left him his own. The touant, on tho other hand, would have a 
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perpetual estate in the land, indefeasible, not renewable, as now; 
4s would, also, be saved law opstsand vexation; above all, through the 
abolition of the power of ejtftment he would really be the owner of 
Ins farm, subject to an unchanging rent and easy conditions. It may 
be urged that to settle rents for all time, nay, even for a long series 
of years, in the present condition of agriculture, might wrong the 
tenant; I fully admit the force of the argument But agricultural 
■depression will hardly become worse; immense advantages are to be 
*aet against a contingency that may never arise—namely, that prices 
will fall lower than they are—signs to the contrary are indeed, being 
•seen; and if we take large periods of time, history certainly shows 
•that prices have a tendency to rise. 

It is argued, however, that attempts to reform the Irish landed 
^system on principles like these would be a worn-out and mistaken 
policy; the only way to settle the Irish Land Question, it is com¬ 
placently said, is to sell out the Irish landlords, through the agency of 
"the State, and to make their tenants ownersof the land. At the close 
of a short article, I can only offer a remark or two on this imjxjrtant 
subject Lord Salisbury's Government has proj>erly condemned the 
compulsory expropriation of Irish landlords; as the immense majority 
of this order of men, wronged as they have been, wish to retain their 
estates, this evil policy would be a scheme of spoliation without 
example—even Jacobin France did nothing of the kind; but it would 
be a policy as far as I can judge impossible. Compulsory expropria¬ 
tion would be general, if not universal; for the renders livable to the 
State under the projwsed plan would be very much less than the 
yearly rents payable even under the Act of 18M1. The whole, or 
nearly the whole, of the land of Ireland, would therefore be inevitably 
transferred, through applications of tenants to force sales. The cost 
of this, Mr. Gladstone has said, would be not less than £*100,000,000. 
Assuming it be £200,000,000 only, does any one believe that the 
British taxpayer vrould saddle himself with a burden of this kind— 
equal to the ransom France had to ]iay to Germany ? The scheme, 
however, would be at least os mischievous ns it would be iniquitous, 
and beyond the power of a Government. The conversion of Irish 
peasant* into owners of the soil at a yearly charge much under the 
true value, would necessarily cause sub-letting wholesale, the liabitual 
pmctioe oi this class of men. Middleman tenures, therefore, the curse 
of Ireland, would be multiplied to an enormous extent; the land 
would be let three or four deep; and a state of society would be * 
formed by degrees over large and constantly increasing areas, like 
that wlii< h existed before the Great Famine. As to the notion that 
funking the Irish funner the owner of his farm through an advance 
at the risk, and expense of the Htate, would make him conservative in 
Ids ideus, like the French ]peasant who bought his lands with his owu 
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hard oaah, this ignores the distinction between the two oases; the 
feelings engendered by a device like ^bribe, and different from the 
feelings engendered by a real purchase rand Mr. Parnell, I think, was 
perfectly right when he said that this policy—a surrender, disguise 
it as you may—would only add to the strength of the National 
League. Nor would it be difficult to show that the expropriation of 
the landlords of Ireland, os a class, would be depriving the oountry of 
an element esseAtial to civilised life and progress, and especially 
required to carry into effect the system of local self-government, 
which must soon be formed. 

The expropriation, however, of Irish landlords by a voluntary 
process, and by slow degrees, is a policy of a very different nature. 
This would get rid of a certain number of absentees, and especially 
of purchasers under the Encumbered Estates Acts, classes with which 
Ireland would gladly dispense; the conversion of tenants into owners 
under these conditions may bear good results. Care, however, should 
be taken that the landlords who choose to keep their estates, should 
not suffer through the effect of the low standard of the renders due 
to the State, which might lead to a great reduction of rent; a base 
coinage should not be made current against them. And I, for one, 
do not believe that making the Irish peasant the owner of his farm 
will prolmbly be a great national benefit. The experiment has been 
already tried on a sufficiently great and large scale; the peasant 
proprietors, created in this way, are not, as a rule, imploring men; 1 
many have shown a disinclination to pay the State what they owe; 
this tendency, should their numbers be greatly increased, might 
become general repudiation in no doubtful sense. The true policy as 
to the Irish landed system is, I am convinced, to vindicate the joint 
ownership of the tenant in a rational way, and to reconcile it with the 
just rights of the landlord; nothing else, in my judgment, can solve 
the problem. This joint-ownership, in fact, is the natural mould and 
customary form of Irish land tenure; it requires development and 
reform, hut it should not be destroyed. The outcry, in truth, that 
has been made against it, is either an exhibition of sheer ignorance, or 
confounds the accidental with the essential. Joint ownership in 
Ireland is not had in itself, but the meuus adopted to secure it have 
been hitherto’ririons. It would be easy to show that joint ownership 
is in accord with Irish ideas, and is, in fact, common and popular 
throughout Europe; still easier to show that freehold ownership is 
not liked by the Irish peasant, though he will, of course, accept it for 
a positive gain, and that the policy of bribing him to aooept it is a 
perilous error. My limits have, howevor, been outrun, and this subject 
cnnnot lie discussed in a few words. 

(1) Thin I positively amort from a my large personal experience. Manufactured 
atatemente to the contrary are not true. 

■Wuxi am O'Cox nor Morris. 
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There ore political movements which politicians do not initiate, 
revolutions accomplished without statesmen or captains. In these 1 
changes we look in vain for the deliberate and discri mina ting influ* 
enoe of a master mind, whether acting alone or in association with 
others. Neither war, nor diplomacy, nor capital can bo justly said to* 
play a chief part, in the drama, although one or all of these may be 
subsequently called in to assist in its development. Yet both tho 
importance of their results, and the swiftness of their progress mark 
them off as something apart from the normal and, by comparison* 
staid advances achieved by a chilisod community during u period 
of rest. 

Among such movements not the len*t significant and interesting 
are those effected by the agency of gold discovery. The middle of 
the century witnessed the development of the United States of 
America, and the birth of the Australias: to-day we almost hold our 
breath as we watch the startling results produced by this same potent 
influence in South Africa. 

A brief reference to the past is necessary to enable us to view the 
events of the present in their true persjKvtive. 

In the year lSOti England assumed the administration of the settle¬ 
ment planted by the Dutch East Imlia ('onqiany at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Eurojnsan jwpulation at this date consisted of sonio 
‘Jo,000 persons, being the descendants of tin* original Dutch settlors 
reinforced by the Huguenot immigrants driven to the (ape by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The French clement was rapidly 
absorbed into the Dutch stock, and the Africander or Franco-Dutch 
]Kipulation thus created luul spread themselves almost at will over tlm 
south-western corner of the continent of Africa, for they encountered 
no more formidable resistance than was present**! by the yd low- 
skinned Hottentots and Bushmen. The scattered iuluibituuts of the 
Dutch colony were almost exclusively a juistoral people; moreover, 
they Imd Wn jiroctically cut off from Eurojsjan civilisation for a 
century, and both the illiberal 1 administration of tin* (omjiaiiy ami 
the circumstances of their daily life liad caused them to liecume tur¬ 
bulent and degraded. 

In mi) five thousand British immigrants were located in the Albany 
district near the present town of Port Elizabeth; and this Albany 
settlement, as it was billed, formed tlie basis of the predominantly 

i\) 11 Id all Uiiu jrn poliiiral it waa pmclj tapetlc; in all things flommerrial it vu 
porely monopolist,’WmaKEYcn. 
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English population of the eastern province of the Cape Colony. The 
Albany settlers, like the early settle^ in New South Wales, were 
mainly occupied in the production of wool for the English market, 
but this industry was supplemented by the profits of a considerable 
trade with the Kafirs. 

Meanwhile the expansion of the colony eastwards brought tho 
Europeans into serious collision with the restless masses of dark- 
skinned llantu, who, for two centuries, had been crushing southwards 
between the 1 Imkenslierg nnd the Indiun Ocean. The contact of the 
Europans and the Bantu was the means of dissociating the Dutch 
from the English in a task which they should have unitedly accom- 
plished—the colonisation of South Africa. In the endless border 
conflicts which ensued, differences of native policy, which had already 
^existed, were heightened and intensified. The methods of the 
Africander wen* the methods of tho brutal eighteenth century ; the 
methods of the English wen* governed by the philanthropic opinions 
which neenmpnied a period of enlightenment when missions to the 
heathen wen* established throughout the world, and slavery was 
abolished throughout tin* Empire. In this time of acute disagreement 
a large section of the rural population, some thousands in numbers, 
w ithdrew lxyond the limits of the Cap ( olony. These migratory 
Boers, half puritans, half fmd>ootcrs, exhibited a genuine heroism in 
their conflicts uitli the /ulus and the Matabele /ulus: and having 
extorted a recognition of their indepndeiice from the British Govern¬ 
ment, ultimately organised themselves in communities within the 
territories now known as the Transvaal and the Free State. By the 
tTeation of these Boor republics, resjiectively in 1802 and 1804, the 
solidarity of the Europeans in South Africa was lost. The partial 
se]Miration of the two nationalities was doubly disastrous. In the 
first plucc, the original isolation and decivilisation of a large section 
of tin* Africander population was perpetuated ; and in the second, the 
Europium were weakened by disunion in the inevitable struggle with 
the warlike and prolific Bantu. Had the Eumpans presented a 
united front, the wurs by which the supremacy of the white over the 
coloured races has 1 mm u at length established would have been less 
cruel, less revengeful and less disastrous to both. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Boers remain to this 
day a pastoral people. The English Colonists, also, found their 
chief 1 oocujMition during the thirty years which succeeded the Great 
Emigration (18Jio-8) in pastoral pursuits, adding to their original 
sheep-farming, the raising of ostriches and Angora goats. During 
this pastoral jieriod the progress of the colonists was of that deliberate 

(1) I nr “chief," bemuse the mining of one metal, copper, waa commenced cerij 
«iW2; end the annual value of the copper export inched the cooaideniUe figure of 
£100,000 in 1804. 
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character which is typified by the ox-waggon, the national vehicle of 
South Africa. Population increased slowly, for there was little to 
attract, and a good deal to repel, emigrants from England. Never¬ 
theless roads were constructed, seaports grew up at Durban and at 
Port Elizabeth, tropical produce began to be raised in Natal. The 
wealth of the Cape Colony, represented chiefly by its flocks and herds, 
steadily increased, and, finally at the close of the period, arrangements 
were made for introducing responsible Government into the Cape 
Colony. 

A decided impulse was given to the progress of South Africa for 
the first time by the absolutely fortuitous discovery of diamonds in 
1867. Since that date diamonds to the value of 70 millions sterling 
have been raised. The establishment of the diamond industry’ at 
Kimberley waB a pregnant event An enterprising community was 
planted in the hitherto uninhabited desert which lay beyond the 
northern boundary of the Cape Colony. The non-intervention policy 
was perforce abandoned. On the one hand, England's interest in 
South Africa was awakened, on the other, the CajK» Colony was 
enabled to initiate a railway system on the strength of the increased 
revenues which accrued from the introduction of capital and the con¬ 
sequent growth of population. That was the immediate effect; more 
remotely Kimberley is the mother alike of Johannesburg and Bulu- 
wayo. 

Although the gold era of South Africa commenced less than ten 
yean ago, the discoveiy of gold was an object naturally kept in view 
by colonists of the race which had found gold in California and 
Australia. Successive discoveries of gold were made and reported 
from a date as far back as 1854. An immediate result of the recog¬ 
nition of the independence of the Boers 1 was to close the Transvaal 
to gold prospectora. The Boer leaders were afraid to endanger their 
newly-acquired independence by permitting discoveries which might 
lead to the introduction of a mining population. This prohibition was 
not withdrawn until 1867.* Prior to that date, therefore, the gold 
prospectora were driven to search north of the Limjkopo, the northern 
boundary of the Boer country. 

Here a curious contrast is presented. The discover}’ of diamonds 
was due to simple chance, and the motley crowd of diggers stumbled 
forthwith upon the mouths of the four volcanic pipes which contain 
the practically inexhaustible supply of diomondiferous earth at Kim¬ 
berley. Both skill and effort were displayed in the seurch for gold, * 
yet the Kandt Basin more than onoe eluded the prospector’s hammer. 

The real merit of the discovery of the great gold field belongs to 
two brothers, Messrs. II. W. and F. Struben, who for two years 

(1) By the Stud Rim Convention, 1852. 

(2) Alter tbe duoomiee of the German explorer, Ifanch. 
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worked with dogged perseverance upon these desolate uplands, and 
who at last, by the aid of Kimberley capital, established beyond dis¬ 
pute the existence of payable gold depoilts in this district With the 
formal proclamation of the Witwatersrondt as a public gold field in 
September, 1886, the gold era in South Africa commenced in earnest 

As the phenomenal value of the Kandt gold deposits was rapidly 
revealed, the thoughts of men naturally turned to those regions north¬ 
ward of the Limpopo, in which the earliest gold explorero hod worked 
—regions which were shrewdly suspected to be a chief seat of the gold 
supply of King Solomon and of Imperial Home, the Ophir of an¬ 
tiquity, and the Monomotupa of the seventeenth century. In 1888, a 
concession to work minerals was obtained by certain adventurous 
Englishmen from Lobengula, the Matabele king, who had imposed 
his rule ujion the peaceful Mashonas. The British South Africa 
ComjHmy was founded a year later to give effect to this concession, 
and the acquisition of the vast regions in South-Central Africa, 
which arc now controlled by the Chartered Company, therefore forms 
a chief episode in the era of gold discovery. The Company obtained 
its charter in October, 1889, and Moshonaland was occupied by the 
famous pioneer exjiedition in the following year, when, in the space 
of three months, a road 400 miles in length was cut through jungle 
and swamp, and a seriw of forts was erected and garrisoned by the 
Company's farces. After the Matabele War, which occupied the 
dosing months of 1898, the prospecting and mining for gold was 
commenced in Mutabeleland as well as Mashonaland, and at the 
present time Biduwuyo, Lobengula’s kraal, hns become the chief centre 
of the industry. In Mashonalund gold-mining is in progress in the 
districts of Salisbury, Mazoe, Vmtali, Lo Magunda, Umfuli, and 
Victoria. 1 

In addition to them* two centres of gold mining—the one already 
fully developed, and the other in process of initiation—there are 
other districts which contribute to the South African output of gold. 
In the Transvaal the Lydenhurg and Do Kaap fields—which in date 
of development precede the Rundt—continue to afford considerable 
contributions, and the Klerksdorp and Fotchefstroom fields have 
commenced to yield a handsome output Taken together these lesser 
Transvaal fields must have yielded 260,000 as., or about £860,000 
worth of gold in 1896. 2 

As has been already mentioned, gold-mining was commenced on 

(1) The only company, however, which hat dene anything* in the way of rffuke 
enttbinga ia the Gold Held* of Mashonakad Company. This ah- we an output to 
1804 (three numthe only) of 385 os., and in 1895 (up to July) of 1.948 os. The enty 
other enwbiaga of any importance in either Matabelelsnd or Mashcnaland is one of 
500 os. obtained by the HmSbonakad Central Company. 

(9) I am indebted for this estimate—and for other recent figures—to Mr. J. KMin, 
of the Alrbm Afrisw, who haa kindly given me the benefit of his special kaowledgi St 
South African mining matters. 
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the Bandt at the end of 1886. The output for 1887 was 84,867 on., 
valued at £125,000. Since/his date the output lms grown year by 
year, and in 1895 it amounted to a total of 2,277,635 o*., valued at 
£7,839,500. This Kondt output, together with that of the lesser 
Transvaal fields, give a (probable) total output for the Transvaal for 
last year of 2,530.000 oz., valued at £8.725,000. 

The question of the permanency of the ltandt output is one which 
is difficult to discuss in the short space at my disposal. I shull in¬ 
tent myself, therefore, with giving an extract from Mr. Hamilton 
Smith’s article to the Times of February 19th, 1895. This article, 
it will be remembered, was written after Mr. Smith’s second visit of 
inspection. He says:— 

"In 1894 the value of the Rundt gold bullion wiu» £7,000.000. and thi*» 
without any increase from the new deep-level mines: these latter a ill liecumr 
fairly productive in 1897. so for that year a product* of fully £19.01X1,00(1 can 1 m- 
fairly expected. Judging from present apjKHimnces, the maximum product of 
the Kandt will be reached about the end of the present century, uli»*u it will 
probably exceed £12.500,000 ]>cr annum.” 

The character of the gold deposits in the ('bartered ('onqiaiiyV 
territory is stated in general terms in the rcjxirt presented to tin* 
company hy Mr. J. A. Hammond, 1 under date, Xovemlwr 5th, 1891. 

It appears from this report, that (1) the ore deposits an* " true figure 
veins”; (2) veins of this class are "universally imted J«»r their 
permanency,” hut "permanency” does not “nt*eessurily imply tin- 
occurrence of pay-shoots of commercial \alue”; <3» on the other 
hand, "it would lie an anomaly in the history of gold mining it. 
upon the hundreds of miles of mineralised veins, valuable on* shoots 
should not lie develojxtl a* the n*sult of futiure work.’’* 

The pn*>c*ut contribution of South Africa to the unnual gold supply 
of the world, which already amounts to £8,725,000 in value, is there¬ 
fore likely not only to be maintained, but to Ik* largely increased in 
the immediate future*. 

In order to realise the significance of the South African gold 
supply, we must (lj com j tore the South Africun output with the out¬ 
puts of other gold-producing countries; and (2) compare the world’s 
present supply with that of former yean. These comparisons are 
shown in the following tables’:— l 

Gold Output fob 1894. World’s Output. 

Atom* ubuI 

United State . . . £9,OOMOO From 1700 to 1850 . . . £2,uOO,<XM , 

Anstrelaeut .... £8,000,000 From 1850 to 1876 . . . £25,000,000 

Sooth Africa.... £7,000,000 From 1876 to 1890 . . . £20,000,000 

finmia (1802) . . . £4,000,000 For 1894 (one year only) . £38,600,«» 

(I) ConwlUngEogmew to Gold Field, of South Africa Company. Hewaaemtated 
by Dp. F. U. Ui(A and Mr. J. A. Chalmers. 

(3) B. 8. A. Co.’a Report B. (1895) p. 72. 

(3) Baaed upon Mr. Hamilton Smith’s eatimat'), tad upon Dr. Soetbeor’a tables. 
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It is obvious that if the production of gold has any influence upon 
commerce, this influence—the nature of ^rhich we need not stop to 
analyse—must be exerted by so large an accession to the annual 
supply available alike for currency and the arts. 

It remains for me to indicate, as briefly os may be, the m a in effects 
produced by the development of gold-mining upon South Africa 
itself. 

In measuring the advance of a new country we look naturally in 
the first place to the development of its public works. The estab¬ 
lishment of the gold industry on the Kandt has proved a most 
effective stimulus to railway construction in South Africa. To-day 
Johannesburg—built on land which in 1886 was part of an abso¬ 
lutely barren waste—is approached by three distinct lines, which 
connect it directly with the four chief ports of South Africa, Delagoa 
Hay, Duriwn, Tort Elizalieth, and Cape Town. Of these lines, the 
earliest, which traverses the Free State from end to end, and links 
the lhindt with the Cape Colony, was not njiened until July, 1892. 
The lYctoriu-1 )clagoa llay lino was completed in the autumn of 
1891; and the extension o'f the llnu<lt railway to Charlestown, the 
connecting point with the Natal line, was only effected a few months 
ago. Those, toother with some subsidiary lines, represent a total of 
one thousand mile* of railway constructed mainly under the stimulus 
of the gold industry in llie Transvaal. To tin’s total two considerable 
pieces of railway construction, ucconiplitduHl in the interest of the gold 
industry in the ('bartered Company’s territories, must lie added. Of 
those, the first extended the main trunk line of Africa from Kimberley 
Numwholy to Yryburg and Mafeking, in 1890 and 1894, and the 
second, the Heim line, by seeuring a rapid juissuge through the “ fly 
country/' brought Salisbury into easy communication with the East 
( oust of Africa at the port so named. Taken together, they measure 
three hundred and forty-two miles It should be added also that the 
extension of the trunk line from Mafeking towards Buluwuyo is in 
process of construction. 

To have driven thirteen humlml and fifty miles of railway in six 
years is u remarkable ae)iic\cmcnt for a country in which the Euro¬ 
pean population ]f still considerably uu<ler three quarters of a million, 
and which has not hitherto liccn cliaraeterised by the rapidity of its 
progress. 

^ The telegraph has advanced further and more speedily than the 
railway. Here the chief gain has been in the vast regions, north- 
word of the Limpopo, ojienwl up by the Chartered Company. The 
wires were carried from Mafeking to Victoria, in December. 1891; 
they reached Salisbury, eight hundred and nineteen miles beyond 
Mafeking, in February, 1892; and to-day telegraphic communication 
lias boen established between Salisbury and Blantyre, in Nyosoland. 
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The population returns of South Africa, owing to the mixture of 
races and nationalities, arpboth confusing and unreliable. We shall 
gain a clearer idea of the*advance achieved in this respect, if, instead 
of studying the general returns, we notice the transformation scenes 
effected by the force whose influence we are tracing. In 1886—-less 
than ten years ago—the barren and monotonous aspect of the 
African veldt upon the Witwatersrandt was broken only by a group 
of huts. These desolate uplands were not even then without historic 
associations, for it was here that the flag of the Republic was raised 
by the Triumvirate on the 16th of December, 1880—Dragoon's Day 
—in revolt against the Imperial Government. They have since been 
consecrated by the life-blood of Englishmen, who died, loyally dis¬ 
loyal, because they believed that “ blood was thicker than waiter.” 
To-day Johannesburg is the centre of a district which, according to 
an informal but reliable census recently taken, lias a European jjopu- 
lation of 120,850 souls; while the crest of the ridge is crowned for 
thirty miles with pithead gears, batteries, and surface works. The 
second transformation is scarcely less striking. In November, 1 1893, 
Buluwayo was the chief kraal of Lobengulu, cliief of the savage 
Matabele. To-day, it is & town, and the centre of a district with a 
European population of 4,000 persons—a town with brick-built 
houses, with newspapers issued in type, and a Chamber of 
Commerce. 

And what of the Cape Colony and Natal ? How have they fared ? 

The Cape Colony has emphatically fared well. A fertilising stream 
of travellers and emigrants, bound for the gold-fields, has passed 
through its chief towns, and this traffic him not only increased its 
revenues and its trade, but it has imparted a new' vitality to its 
people. The effect upon Natal has not been uninterruptedly bene¬ 
ficial. The establishment of direct railway communication between 
Johannesburg and the Cape ports, in July, 1892, deprived Natal 
temporarily of the carrying trade to the Transvaal which it previ¬ 
ously enjoyed. But now that direct railway communication has been 
established between Johannesburg and Durban, it will recover a part, 
at any rate, of the profits of this trade. 

As to the general progress of South Africa (luring the period in 
question, a comprehensive measure is afforded by fine returns of the 
exports and imports passing through Durban and the Capo ports. 
The last returns given in the Statistical Abstract for the Colonies* are 
those for 1893; and, since at this date the Delagoa Bay railway w£» 
not yet opened, they include practically the whole external trade of 
South Africa. On this basis, then, the external trade of South Africa 

(1) Bnlnw&yo wm occupied on the 4th November, 1893, by the Chartered Company's 

(2) [C—76263 1898. 
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always spoke respectfully of Phelps, lie did little or nothing to Support 
his heroic enterprise. Of <pgm&I English plays, only two were pro¬ 
duced during these four years which are now remembered even by 
name— Masks and Faces and Plot and Passion. For the rest, the stage 
was under the absolute domination of France, and especially of Scribe. 
Lewes himself, under the pseudonyms of Slingsby Lawrence and 
Frank Churchill, adapted at least ten French plays, most of them for 


were La Joie fait Pour (Sunshine Through the Clouds ), Le Village (A 
Cosy Couple —since re-adapted as The Vicarage ), and Balzac’s Mercadet 
(The Gam of Speculation). “ This version,” he says, “ was written in 
less than thirteen hours, and produced after only two rehearsals.” The 
names of the characters are sufficient to show how lightly he took his 
task. Mercadet is “ Affable Hawk,” his partner is “ Sparrow,” his 
friend is “Mr. Prospectus,” the cruel creditor is “Hardcore,” the 
grovelling creditor “Earthworm,” and the sympathetic lover is 
“ Frederick Noble.” Lewes’s contempt for the minor Elizabethans 
did not prevent him from accepting this childish tradition of nomen¬ 
clature. He also collaborated with Mathews in adapting A Strange 
History , “ a dramatic Tale in eight chapters,” and A Chain of Events, 
“ a dramatic Story in eight acts.” But he was under no illusion as to 
the value of this sort of work. In his treatment of Scribe he is a 
contenqiorary of M. Lemaitre, and half a century ahead of M. Sareey. 
This is what he says of Adrienne Lecomreur (July 13,1850), when 
Rachel produces it for the first time in England:— 


“ It is a melodramatic commonplace, admirably constructed, but vulgar and 
prosaic to the very core; all the old conventional stage effects are gathered 
together without a spark of life to animate them, and yet placed with such stage 
tact that they amuse. Intercepted letters, closets, meetings in the dark, mis¬ 
understandings, poisonings, and delirium are stage 1 properties*; and Scribe, liko 
an old hand, has availed himself of them adroitly, if mechanically.** 

Again, how exactly does he foreeast the judgment of to-day in his 
estimate of Victor ljugo as a'dramatist! I do not say that it is the 
right judgment —one eminent critic, as we know, would vehemently 
contest it-rbut the modern judgment it certainly is. “ Very queer it 
is to me,” he writes (March 27,1852)— 

“ when 1 hear critics scoffing at Racine and applauding Victor Hugo—as queer 
as it would seem to a painter if Raphael were scorned for R. B. Haydon! Victor 
Hugo’s talent for mite en seine, his invention for striking and terrible situations, 
his dramatic intentions, so to speak, have misled people into the belief that he is 
a dramatic poet. But there is one fundamental want in all his pieces: a wan! 
of life. The figures move, but with the movement of galvanised corpses, and 
with visages as hideous. There is no heart, no reality, no pulse of life. No¬ 
thing hut antitheses and tirades. Preoccupied with * effects,’ and like a true 
rhetorician thinking only of literary 1 effects,* he sacrifices everything to an anti¬ 
thesis. When reproached for this unhealthy craving ho replied, * People object 
to my love of antithesis; as if God were not still more antithetical than 11**’ 
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intervention is stated in a despatch written 1 by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beacth to Lord (then Sir (*>imet) Wolseley: . . neither by the Sand 
Eiver Convention, nor at any other time, did Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment surrender the right and duty of requiring that the Transvaal 
should be governed with a view to the common safety of the various 
European communities.” To-day, not the common safety, but the 
common prosperity, of South Africa is tlireatened by the unreasonable 
attitude which the Boer Government has assumed towards the mining 
and commercial population within its borders. 

This attitude is not only unreasonable, it is illegal, for it is contrary 
both to the letter and the spirit of the Convention of London. 
This Convention, which is a modification of the Convention of Pretoria 
(1881), gives the Boers the right of self-governnent upon certain 
terms, which are set out at length. It was never intended that the 
Transvaal should be closed against European emigrants, nor that such 
emigrants, when admitted, should be subjected to any jwlitical 
inequality or any commercial disadvantage. On the* contrary, 
Article XIV. (which is identical with Article XXVI. of ihe Pretoria 
Convention) expressly provides for the contingency of immigra¬ 
tion. 2 

Fate has decreed that the great centre of the gold industry should 
lie within the territory of the Boers; but the present prosperity and 
the future progress of »South Africa as a whole is concerned in the 
fortunes of that imlustir. England, therefore, as j aranmunt power, 
has the right and the duty of requiring that the Tinnswud shall be 
governed in such a manner as to promote, and not to check, tin* 
development of this chief source of the common prosjierity. If 
Mr. Chamberlain will frankly recognise* that duty, and fearlessly 
exercise that right, he will earn the gratitude alike of Kngluml and 
of South Africa. 

W. Bash. WnusKui.it. 


(1) November 20th, 1879. 

{T} It run*All penon* other than natives, conforming thcmaolve* to the lawn of 
the South African Republic {a) will have full liberty, with their fumilie*, to i nter, travel, 
or reride in any part of the South African Republic ; :t>) they will be entitled to hire or 
puaeaa houaea, ahopa, and premium; (e) they may carry on their commerce either in 
penon or by any agent* they may think fit to employ; tfi the) wi 1 not bo hubject in 
reapect of their penon* or property, or in reaped of their commerce or induatry, to any 
tazea, whether general or local, other than tboae which are, or may be imputed upon 
dtuena of the said Republic." 
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The older psychologists were not acquainted with the as yet undis¬ 
covered truths of evolution, and studied mind without their aid. 
Practically they dealt only with the fully developed thing as mani¬ 
fested in man. From that point of view, by “ introspection,” by 
observation of their own conscious states, they sought information 
regarding their own minds, and by “legitimate inferences” informa¬ 
tion regarding the minds of other men, and to a much less extent, 
information regarding the minds of lower animals. “ Introspection ” 
and “ legitimate inferences ” are still our only sources of information, 
but the “ legitimate inference ” that there is kinship between the 
human and the brute intellect, and that in the brute we may see the 
beginnings of that which wo observe in man, enables us to make a 
Ijetter use of our available information. By observing mind at its 
beginning, and tracing it during its evolution, we are enabled, to an 
extent undreamed of by former generations, to understand of whut it 
is compounded, to analyze it. 

To Mr. Herbert Spacer, licyond all others, is due the credit of hav- 
ing applied the doctrine of evolution to the study of psychology, with 
the result that this science, which was formerly notoriously sterile, 
as Buckle observed, is now prolific in new achievement. But to this 
branch of biology, even more than elsewhere, has Mr. Spncer applied 
the doctrine that acquired variations are transmissible—that is to say, 
since mental evolution depend* on structural evolution in the nervous 
system, he supposes tlmt the nervous systems of man and other ani¬ 
mals have arisen through the accumulation of acquired variations. It 
would 1 m* vain to discuss his writings in detail. The arguments 
already set forth against the theory that acquired traits are transmis¬ 
sible, apply in full fon*e in this particular case. J priori, the trans¬ 
mission of acquired changes in nervous tissue seems impossible; it is 
unlielievable that utquiml changes in nervous tissue can so affect the 
germ-cell as to euuse it after fertilization to proliferate into an organism 
with inborn variations similar to the acquired variations in the 
parent; </ po*famri % though we frequently see psychical traits ac¬ 
quired, yet we never see acquired psychical variations transmitted, or 

very rarely that, stub apjMirent transmissions may be set down us 
mere fortuitous coincidences. 

The study of psychology is extraordinarily difficult, owing to tlie 
complexity and obscurity of the subject. We deal here with the 

(1) A chapter from a forthooiuiug book on 7 ht 1'rttnt £t oluti$H of M**. (IIcmw. 
Chapman * nl Hal’. 
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intangible, non-material products of the functional activity of an 
organ, concerning whiohq in nearly all essential details, we are in 
ignorance. Though we 'are sure that every mental phenomenon has 
its physical side, yet we cannot express mind in terms of matter, and 
probably never shall be able to do so. Differences of structure in the 
nervous system, so minute as to be inappreciable to us, have com¬ 
monly for their concomitants enormous psychical differences. Com- 
]iore, for instance, the nervous systems on the one hand, and the 
mental traits on the other, of two allied species of insects, e.g., ants. 
Often, when the nervous systems appear precisely similar, we find 
that the mental traits as manifested in the actions of the animals differ 
vastly. Changes in nervous tissue seem magnified a thousandfold 
when examined through their psychical concomitants. But however 
obscure and difficult the subject, two facts may be made out: (1) That 
acquired psychical changes are never transmitted , and (2) that , just as 
regards their corporal structures , so as regards their mental traits , the 
action of Natural Selection has been to develop in higher animals an im¬ 
mense potrer of varying , of individually acquiring variations , whereby 
the organism is brought into completer harmony with its complex enri- 
ronment. 

In animals low in the scale, such as the occlcnterates, almost all the 
reactions to stimulation from the environment are of the kind known us 
reflex. In them natural selection has brought akiut the evolution of 
particular reactions, whereby particular and generally oft-recurring 
events in the simple environment ore provided against; the jiower of 
making these appropriate responses to particular stimuli king obvi¬ 
ously inborn and transmissible. Higher in the scale occurs that kind 
of response to stimulation which is known as Instinct , and which Mr. 
Spencer has defined as compound reflex action,” but which Professor 
Romanes rightly insists is something more—is action into which lias 
been imported the element of consciousness. 

It may be defined os “ the faculty ichich is concerned in the conscious 
adaption of means to ends” by virtue of inborn inherited knowledge and 
ways of thinking and acting. For example, the young alligator or the 
young turtle instinctively seek the water on emerging from the egg, 
is. they seek it by virtue of their inborn and inherited knowledge 
nud ways of thinking and acting. Instinct also is dearly transmis¬ 
sible. 

Highest in the scale, and notably in man, omirs that kind of re¬ 
sponse to stimulation which is known as reason, ami which may be 
defined as “ the faculty which is concerned in the conscious adaption of 
means to ends” by virtue of acquired non-in he riled knowledge and ways of 
thinkwg and wtiug. Though ]lowers of acquiring reason are trans¬ 
missible, reason itself is obviously never transmittal. « 

I am aware that the above definitions of instinct and reason are 
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very different from those ordinarily accepted, but I think it will be 
found on consideration that they are mora accurate, that they more 
completely include within their limits all cates of instinct and reason 
respectively, and that they more clearly separate that which is instinc¬ 
tive from that which is rational than any other definition as yet ad¬ 
vanced. Professor Romanes, for example, defines reason as— 

“ Tho faculty which is concerned in the conscious adaption of means to ends. 
It therefore implies tho conscious knowledge of the relation between means em¬ 
ployed and ends attained, and may be exercised in adaption to circumstances 
novel alike to the experience of the individual and to that of the species.”— 
Mental Evolution , p. 318. 

But it appears to me that reason so defined includes nearly all those 
notions which we commonly term instinctive. For instance, by what 
term shall we designate the action of the spider when he builds his 
web ? Does the animal not know for what purpose he constructs it ? 
Was there ever a web building in which there were not “ circum¬ 
stances novel alike to the experience of the individual and to that of the 
species ” ? Or, when he runs along a thread to capture his prey, or cuts 
loose a dangerous captive, does he not consciously adapt means to 
ends, just ns much as a man who runs to secure a snared bird, or who 
builds a “ golden bridge ” for a flying enemy ? I think that Pro¬ 
fessor Romaues would have designated the actions of the spider os 
instinctive, and the actions of the man as rational. Yet, in what 
respect do they differ ? Only in that the actions of the spider result 
from knowledge which is inborn and inherited, whereas the actions of 
the man result from knowledge which is neither inborn nor transmis¬ 
sible, but has been acquired. Again, in what particular does the 
action of the young alligator, that seeks the water and snaps at an 
opposing walking-stick, differ from the actions of a man who seeks a 
refuge and strikes at an intervening enemy? Only, I think, in that 
the one acts by virtue of inborn transmitted knowledge, whereas the 
other acts by virtue of acquired, uon-transmissible knowledge. If we 
take the words “ exercised in adaption to circumstances, novel alike to 
the experience of the individual and to that of the species,” as sepa¬ 
rating that which is instinctive from tlmt which is rational, by what 
term shall we designate the action of a man who speaks, or even of 
one who builds a hut, actions novel neither to the experience of the 
individual nor to that of the species ? Wherein do such actions differ 
%om those of a bird, which utters cries of rage or fear or warning, or 
which builds a nest? Once again, only, in that the man acts by 
virtue of acquired, non-inheritod knowledge, whereas the bird acts by 
virtue of knowledge which is inborn and inherited. 

Jn very low animals, such ns the oadenterates, almost all actions are 
apparently reflex. Higher in the scale reflex action becomes maui- 
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feetiy associated with instinct. Higher yet, reflex action and instinct, 
become associat ed with reason. But though reflex action and instinct, 
successively lose their pos£ ions of commanding imjiortance as factors 
in survival, yet even in the highest animals, v.g. in man, for whom the 
environment is most complex and heterogeneous, both are present as 
essential factors of survival. In them reflex action by means of 
particular reactions still provides against particular and generally oft- 
recurring events, of such a kind as, if not provided against, would 
result in the destruction of the organism or of the species. As 
examples of such reflex actions present in man may be quoted, the 
movements of various hollow viscera, the acts of breathing, swallowing, 
and coughing, and in infants, that of sucking. Instinct is represented 
by various emotions, the existence of which is necessary for the preser¬ 
vation of the individual, or of the race, v.g. sexual and ]iarental love, 
love of life, jealousy, rage, fear, hate, &c. 1 Generally speaking, 
reflex action and instinct provide reactions against such events us 
invariably happen to every individual, and ore of such a nature as, if 
not provided against by unfailing machinery, w ould loud to destruction 
of the individual, or at any rate to cessation of the race; and this 
machinery, os I have said, is obviously inborn and transmissible. 

But reason is obviously neither inborn nor transmissible. It is 
obviously acquired anew’ by every individual, only the jxnver of 
acquiring it being inheritable; and the extent to which it is acquired 
in each organism depends (1) on the organism's power of varying, of 
developing mentally in resj*ouse to appropriate st imulation, and (V? j on 
the amount of appropriate stimulation supplied—us is clearly tin* caso 
in man, in whom beyond all other animals there 1ms been un evolution 
of this power. 

In higher animuls, therefore, the jmwe r of individually acquiring 
reason, of varying, of developing mentally, in response to appropriate 
stimulation, is strictly analogous to their power of individually 
acquiring corporal traits, of varying, of developing physically in 
response to appropriate stimulation. But just, as in lower animals, 
such as the sponges and ccclenteratcs, the physical struct urcs develop 
in the absence of all stimulation other than that of sufficient food, so 
also do such mental traits as they exhibit, reflex uetion and even 
instinct, develop in higher animals in the absence of ,«ill other stimula¬ 
tion ; and therefore the development of the reflexes and instincts »k 

it Sexual and parental lore, fear, and love of life are clearly un-cnawy for the- 
preservation of the race or of the individual, on whose preservation depend* that of tl| 
race A* regard* hate, that individual that has not the instinct i* lea* likely to survive 
and have offspring* than the individual who, having it, M« k« to injure or destroy 
those that iieek to injure and do*troy him ; no also with the inrtiiiut of rage , aa regard* 
jeaknwy, an individual, who views with indifference the advance* made lo his mate, or 
mates, by individuate of hi* own sex, is likely to have a smaller ►hare iu continuing the 
race than an individual who resents such advances. 
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strictly analogous to the development of the physical structures of' 
lower animals; that is, appropriate stimulation does not cause varia¬ 
tions and developments in reflexes and instincts, but merely calls 
pre-existing reflexes and instincts into activity; they develop quite 
apart from stimulation. 

Reflexes and instincts, like the structures of lower animals, and 
like what I may call the groundwork of many of the structures of 
higher animals, then, have been developed by Natural Selection to 
provide reactions against actions invariably occurring in the simple 
environment; hut reason, like that part of the physical development 
of higher animals, which is achieved only ns a reaction to stimulation, 
is achievable only as a reaction to appropriate stimulation acting on 
the inborn power to vary, to develop mentally; by means of it, as by 
means of their variable physical structures, higher animals are brought 
into completer harmony with a variable and complex environment, in 
which occur events too numerous and heterogeneous to be provided 
against by an unvarying machinery. 

The entire jassage from reflex action in its lowest manifestations, to 
reason in its highest manifestations, is therefore a process of increasing 
adaption to environments increasing in complexity. Low in the 
animal scale a few heterogeneous structures and reflexes proride 
lignins! the few heterogeneous events that occur in the simple environ¬ 
ment. Higher in scale* the greater heterogeneity of the events to W 
provided ugninst is met by the evolution, through Xatun&l Selection, 
of u greater numlier of heterogeneous structures and reflexes. Higher 
still, when the environment lieconies vet more complex, reflex action is 
supplemented by instinct, which, though underrating in its prompt¬ 
ings, is associated w'ith consciousness and controlled to some extent by 
volition, whereby the element of choice is introduced, and the adapta¬ 
bility of the organism to its environment vastly increased. Highest 
of all, increasing still more the adaptability, when the events in the 
environment to Is? provided against have liecome so heterogeneous, 
and multitudinous that by no evolution of new physical structures, 
uccnmjiaiucHl by uc»w reflexes and instincts, can tliey be provided 
against, there occurs that physical voriuliility. in adaption to cireiun- 
stances, to which I have so jwrsistently called attention, and that 
luxHinqmnying mental variability on which I ns strongly insist, and 
which we call reason. 

Now there is no vestige of proof that instincts are increased by 
stimulation, i>. tlmt tliey are not only called into activity by stimu¬ 
lation, but are sharpened by it. Indeed, if our definitions are correct, 
such a supposition involves a contradiction in terms, since whatever is 
mentally acquired pertains to reason, not to instinct Again, it is 
obvious that reason is not transmissible, since in each generation it 
must be acquired anew in response to stimulation, only the pontr of 

voi.. i.ix. n.s. t 



GEORGE HENRY LEWES AND THE SiAttE. 


that I was! I might have laughed at him amongst his friends, asremorselessly 
ns they do, and still havo preserved my predout^privilege of free admission to the 
Princess’s Theatre; but now!” . . . 

Lewes, it appears, had “ been silent in a case where, if he had 
spoken, it could only have inflicted a needless wound,” and had, more¬ 
over, so for forgotten himself as to say “ that Helen Fnucit was the 
greatest of our tragic actresses ”; whereupon Charles Kean declared 
him “ one of his bitterest enemies,” and sentenced him to banishment 

“ Can Mr. Kean (Vivian proceeds) suppose that by suppressing free admis¬ 
sion* ho suppresses free sptech * Or docs he think that no critic would he mad 
enough to rush into the utter extravagance of paying for a place to see him act ? 
Let him undeceive himself. I shall be there on fir*t nights as of old; the only 
difference will be this—that until he declared opin war I still preserved my 
original position; henceforth T shall remember that kindly silence is interpreted 
as insult, and shall speak out just what I think.” 

That he tried to preserve strict imjiartiality I have not the slightest 
douht. Four months later (June 1*2) he wrote: “Ever since Charles 
Kean quarrelled with me he has taken a base advantage of me by 
acting so well that I have fiad to praise him. Now, is that fair? 
But my time will come! M It is true that, so far as direct criticism 
was concerned, Lewes had been, and continued to be, scrupulously 
fair to Kean. Only a month after the quarrel, for example, he had 
spoken in the wannest tenns of his performance in TJte Corsican 
Brothers. But in minor jiaragmphs and passing allusions he was for 
ever girding at Kean in a fashion that must have been intolerably 
galling. He bids him “ frankly take jwsition as the hero of the 
Blood and Bogie School, and leave Toetry in unmnngled repose.” 
He says of Jerrold’s comedy St. Cupid y “ In the first place, I note that 
the play is written without a part for Charles Kean: yet they say 
Jerrold is deficient in construction!” "When Kean began to issue 

Archaeological Fly-leaves,” setting forth the authorities for the cos¬ 
tumes and scenery of his rerivals, Lewes was unwearied in his jibes at the 
pedantry of these documents. Ho fastened upon an unhappy citation 
from Xiphilin and an allusion to the Eyrbyggia Saga y niul was for ever 
poking fun at them. For instance, in writing of Macbeth , Vivian 
makes the strange blunder of suggesting that “ fell of hair ” ought to 
read “ fiill of hair.” Several correspondents point out his error, which 
he admits at once, aud proceeds:— 

“So you hco 1 made un ass of myself— nait qae n>ukz-ravs ? I can't know 
everything. I don’t read the Eyrhyggia Saga, and hu\t» only once seen, novel 
read, Xiphilin! Ah! that Xiphilin—if I had but burnt the midnight oil otei 
his puges, whut had I could aggravate my sundals with! And how tho public 
would look up to mo! 1 Vivian frivolous, indeed! Why, he reads Xiphilin! *— 
and I’ll trouble you for the reverence which would follow such a remark.*’ 
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authors base their theories on the assumption that acquired mental 
variations are capable of transmission, and therefore of accumulation. 

It is a matter of common experience Jut the performance of any 
complex action becomes more easy for frequent repetition, till, if the 
action be repeated frequently enough, the performance of it becomes 
automatic; that is, the performance of it is aooompanied less and lesB 
by a sense of mental effort, till at length no sense of such effort is 
present in consciousness. Thus we learn to walk, to speak, to read, to 
write with difficulty, but in time constant practice makes these com¬ 
plicated actions so easy that we perform them with scarcely any, if 
any, sense of mental effort. In common but erroneous parlance, wo 
jierform them instinctively. Mr. Lewes supposes that some of this 
acquired facility in performance is bequeathed by successive parents 
to sumwtive offsprings, whereby it is accumulated during generations 
to miicIi an extent tliat the remote descendant has inborn the facility 
which tin* remote ancestor acquired only with effort and difficulty. In 
this manner, according to him, do actions, at first intelligent and 
accompanied with mental effort, become ultimately mechanical and 
iiiHtincti\c, (Missing first through a border space where they are neither 
quite instinctive nor altogether intelligent, but partake of the nature 
of both. 

Hut setting aside for a moment the conclusion we have arrived at, 
that acquired traits are not transmissible, this theory totally fails to 
amount for the formation of many important instincts. For instance, 
ninny insects ut the end of their lives lay their eggs in a particular 
place, and in a (larticular any, some in such a manner as to cause the 
agp^gHte of eggs to resemble an inedible substance, e.y. a twig. 
The a«*tioii is (icrformcd only once, and at a time when the eggs have 
ceased in any true sense to lie integral portions of the parent organism. 
Fuller the circumstances, not only can no facility in performance lie 
acquired by the individual, but, even were it acquired, none could be 
transmitted. Yet Mr. 1 twee's theory of the formation of instimt 
prestip|MMes both the acquirement of facility and the transmission of 
it. Therefore, while it is conceivable that this instinct arose by the 
sun ival of the fittest duritig a severe process of Natural Selection, it 
is quite inconceivable that it should have arisen through a lapsing of 
intelligence. Moreover, were it true that instincts had such origins as 
Mr. Ijewes supjmeee, they shoidd be most numerous and best developed 
in higher animals, and intelligence—i.c. reason—in the lower, whereas 
;.the reverse is the case; for in the highest animals— r.g. man—reason 
predominates, and instinct is at a minimum, while in lower animals— 
r.g. finli—instinct predominates, and reason is at a minimum. Very 
plainly, therefore, in higher animals there has been retrogression, not 
evolution, as regards instinct. Again, instinct and reason do not 
merge at any point, as they would were uua derived from the other. 

t 2 



THE VENEZUELAN DISPUTE. 

I.—VEHEZUELA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

The historic episodes associated with our South American colony of 
British Guiana are in the highest degree interesting. The remarkable 
success of the Spanish adventurers in the countries of Mexico anJ 
Peru had dazzled the eyes of Europeans, and when it was r umo ured 
that riches exceeding those found by Pizarro and Cortes had been met 
with, it is not surprising that the bold and romantic nature of Raleigh 
should have formulated a scheme ‘of search in the famous country of 
Guiana. He crossed the Atlantic to the Island of Trinidad, where he 
left his ship, entered and ascended the river Orinoco. On his return 
home he wrote an account of his voyage of discover}' and pictured the 
auriferous, agricultural and woodland resources of Guiana in the most 
glowing colours. 

The modem history of the country has proved that Raleigh’s 
pictures were not much over-coloured, although the unsatisfactory 
result of his second and fatal expedition some fourteen years later led 
the public to consider his published descriptions as merely the offspring 
of an inflamed imagination,—indeed some of liis critic's went further 
than this, calling his account a series of the most palpable lies that were 
over attempted to be imjxisod on the credulity of mankind. Aina for 
poor llaleigh! Little did he think that his first landing on the shores 
of Guiana would eventually lead to a misunderstanding that may 
issuo—if common sense does not intervene—in one of the most awful 
struggles that history has yet recorded. 

On his release from the Tower after thirteen years’ imprisonment, 
Sir WalterJtaleigh, by his eloquent description of “the El Dorado of 
South America ”—had persuaded a syndicate of London citizens to 
equip a fleet, and provide him with exploration funds. He crossed the 
Atlantic and entered the estuary of the river Orinoco. ()n ascending 
the river he discovered that the Spaniards had forestalled him by 
establishing the settlement of St. Thomas within two days’ march of 
a district Baid to contain gold placer mining. As the Sjumiards had 
fired on Raleigh’s fleet, ho allowed some of his men to land under the 
charge of his son; a determined assault was made on the Spanish 
settlers, but though the town was taken young Raleigh lost his life. 
Further, the evidence .of .poverty and the character of the gold ore or 
dust that is always present in a mining settlement proved so dis- 
oouraging that Raleigh’s companions refused to proceed further, and 
the vessels forming poor Raleigh’s unlucky fleet turned their prows 
towards home. On landing in England, after a brief trial and in order to 
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It is to be noted also that instinctive action is os sharply divided 
from reflex action by the fact that it resulk from consciousness, as it is 
divided from rational action by the fact mat it is due to inborn, not 
acquired, knowledge and ways of thinking and acting. Here also 
there is no border-space, where the one merges into the other, but a 
sharply dividing line. The truth, therefore, appears to be, that reflex 
action, instinct and reason, are not derived the one from any other, 
but that each one is distinct from and has arisen independently of the 
others—is not a more or less complex form of the others. Concerning 
the latter two faculties, I think we have no choice but to believe that, 
when, bv the action of Natural Selection during the phylogeny, a 
nervous system was evolved, then, in consequence of the high com¬ 
pounding of reflex action, another and totally distinct fuculty, instinct, 
was evolved, and was Riqierimisised on reflex action, the evolution of 
it lieing rendered possible by the developed state of the nervous sys¬ 
tem. Hut this faculty was an entirely ucw thing, os was also reason, 
which was subsequently evolved, its evolution being rendered possible 
by a still greater development of the nervous system. To illustrate 
the subject, however faultily, we may compare the evolution of the 
nervous system with these three faculties to the evolution of the fore 
limbs of mammals with three faculties which may be ]io8sessed by 
tle-m. Keflex action may be mm|uired to locomotion, to which 
the limits wer*> primarily devoted; instinctive action to the power of 
delivering blows with the fore limits ns in bears, n thing totally 
distinct from locomotion, yet only possible to the fore limits in conse¬ 
quence of the evolution of the organs of locomotion; rational action 
to tin- jstwer of carrying objects, as in man—a thing distinct both 
from locomotion and the delivering of blows, yet only possible because 
of still further evolution in organs which subserve locomotion and the 
delivering of blows. 



BARTHELEMY SAINT-HILAIRE. 

When a young man Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire must have been re¬ 
markably handsome. As the French press has not hesitated to say that 
he had no family connections (which is not true), there is no reason 
for concealing that in the inner social circle to which he belonged he 
was believed to be the son of Napoleon I. He was brought 
up as her nephew by a singularly beautiful woman. Mademoiselle 
Saint-Hilaire, to whom he paid filial reverence, and who survived to 
a considerable age. This lady is asserted to have Wn really his 
mother; and on her side he had cousins of whom he sometimes spoke 
freely. About his father he preserved ever a deep silence, but every 
note of his own nature argued high intelWtual distinction and extra¬ 
ordinary force of will. 

Amid the refined beauty of the home of his old age in the 
Boulevard Flandrin, Saint-Hilaire’s face and form were in curious 
harmony with his classic surroundings, ami recalled, even at ninety, 
the famous bust of the young Augustus, which might almost have 
passed at one epoch for that of the First Consul. M. Saint-Hilaire 
remembered vividly all that occurred on the only two ociusions when 
he saw, to his own knowledge. Najmleon 1. It was during 
the Hundred Days. The Emjieror. having escajsd from Klim, had 
resumed his ascendancy over Paris, and the future Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, then nine years of age, was taken to see something of the 
great review held by Napoleon on the Place du t ammsel a few days 
after his triumphant return to the Tuilerie*. One of the officers of 
the Guard good-naturedly lifted the little boy on to his shoulder, and 
the sight of the Emperor, flushed with emotion, surrounded bv a 
brilliant company of his old officers who had rallied in answer to his 
will from every garrison in France, remained dearly defined through 
M. Saint-Hilaire’* remaining eighty years of life. The second and 
last time he saw Napoleon occurred about a fortnight Injure Waterloo. 
'Flic Emjs ror was pacing up and down the terrace of the Tuilerie*. 
his amis <T<**ed, his liead bent in thought, and attracting apjmrciitlv 
no attention from the passers-by. 

The eventful years which preceded aud succeeded the Hiuidmf 
Hays, and during whic h ho many kaleidoscopic changes took plw* in 
public affairs, certainly influenced in a marked degree Barthelemy 
Saint-11 ilaire’* later life, and causal hiiu to Ik* curiously indifferent 
to anything that savoured of actuality, save, of course, when the 
interests and honour of France were considered by him to be in 
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question, for in his own impassive fashion the translator of Aristotle 
was an ardent patriot. 

Although he lived by preference in tne distant past or the far 
future, Saint-Hilaire was a striking example of the difference which 
half a century may create. The Girondins were young and middle- 
aged men when they led their forlorn hope, yet they all died for 
principles which are more living to-day than they seemed in the days 
when their latter-day disciple was passing tlirough the most formative 
years of his life. He was twenty when Louis XVIII. was succeeded 
l)v Charles X.. and had just joined the staff of the Globe when the 
Revolution of 18510 brought such men as Paul Iyiuis Courier, Monta- 
lembert, Saint-Simon, ami Chateaubriand to the front. 

Probably no educated Frenchman of his time was so little touched 
or influenced by rill that went to make modem Republican France as 
was Rarthelcmy Saint-Hilaire. His attitude to literature, especially 
to the works of those of his mntcmjKuuries who hel]>ed to make history 
with their jwuih—I juiiartine, Victor Hugo, and others—w'as particu¬ 
larly strange in one who mnv be said to have begun both his literary 
and jMilitical career as a journalist, for it was as a contributor to the 
Globt\ to the ('iwxfifHfioHurf, and to the National, that he first mode the 
a< <|imintari<*‘ of the two men to whom he was destined to play in turn 
the nMe of ft/h r rr/o, Victor Cousin and Adolphe Thiers. He was fond 
of recalling the fact that he had been one of those who had signed 
the fiivnnus ProtnihrfioM t/rx Jounmlixtex on the 28th of July, I8M, yet 
few statesmen have paid less attention to the press or valued its 
jtossihlc influence so little. 

liong liefore lie was thirty M. Haiiit-Jliloire had drawn up a rule 
of conduct for himself, rigidly adhered to through every vicissitude of 
his long life. His salary, as clerk at the Ministry of Finances, 
averaged, according to a statement made l>y him in later years, a 
thousand francs, that is, less than a jxnmd a week, and for nu>st of 
his journalistic labours he received no remuneration. It was during 
those years, from 1827 to 18510, tiiat he acquired the hnhits of early 
rising which he retained to the last morning of his life. Whenever 
it was jswsibh* he went to bed and rose with the sun to save the 
cx|>ense of artificial light, and at this same period In 1 made and kept 
the resolution of never riding or driving when he could walk, and 
he reduced the sum spilt by him cm food to sixteen sous, or eight- 
pence a day. Small wonder, therefore, that os on old man he 
*had no jattience with, or understanding of, modem fads and fancies. 
He always utterly refused to recognise anything either heroic or 
peculiar in his/i/fo* tie rir#r, and to him at least all work and no play 
resulted in u painless death at ninety, preceded by the accomplishment 
of all the tasks which he had set himself to do. 

Ixmis Philip}* may he said to have indirectly caused Baithclemv 
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Saint-IIilaire to undertake the gigantic 1 task—which occupied fifty- 
nine years—of translating A dstotle into French. Had the citizen king 
fulfilled liis promises, Saim-Hilaire would have remained in active 
political life. As it was, he soon discovered that he was fighting for a 
lost cause, and that his efforts only alienated himself from Thiers; 
and so, in deference, it is said, to a wish expressed by ('ouah), the 
young Republican publicist retired, as he thought for ever, from 
public life, and began the work which soon became the central fact 
of his life, and with which his name and jversonality must ever remain 
permanently associated. 

Strangely enough Barthelemv Saint-11 iluire. as 'will be readily 
admitted by those who knew him with anv degree of intimacy, cannot 
lie said to have preferred the Aristotelian philosophy, for in this, as in 
many other respects, he differed greatly from the school of thought to 
which he seemed to belong by all the mental associations of his early 
life and career. 

The cast of his intellect was not sceptical, and he always reganl«*d 
it us a misfortune that Plato had already bei*mw the syssiul literary 
projierty of Cousiu. In this matter, as in his political life. Saint- 
liihtire took the second place by a trait of self-abnegation jkmmi- 
liar to his nature, and in his own mind he considered his transla¬ 
tion of Aristotle simply us a jiendunt to < ousiifs t'ornmenturi*** of 
Plato. It is to be regretted that he hardly allowed himself free 
literary jilay upon those* subjects which he had deejiest at heart, 
though so late as iSNM he published a treatise* dealing with the coii- 
ne<*ti«>u between philosophy and religion; and many evidences us to 
tlie real l#*nt of hi* mind ore to Le found in tlie notc*s a«*»om|«anving 
his Aristotelian translations. 

During the years whic h elajmed l**twe*-ii lKoJ and 1*4*, M. Saint- 
Hilaire gradually acquired the modest fame mrcordod in Frame to 
xniHuh and mufit*. He was given a literature-class in the lvolc 
Polytechniqiie in 1834, mid a few years later was offennl aud ac- 
•*pt*d the Cliair of Greek Philosophy at the College de Frame, a 
]*o*ition carrying with it the munificent salary of four thousand francs 
1'lbO; a year. 

In answer to an urgent ap]jeul from a number of his former comrades, 
he re-entered {silitical life in 1H48, and was in all probability among 
those lifts,fitnn* who sought a private conference with Istmartine, in 
order to discuss the crisis, and to declare their williugnm to accept a 
constitutional monarchy rather tlion an unstable fnnn of ltepubiityui 9 
Government. The names of those who oonifjosed tlie deputation have 
never been divulged. but even if Haiut-Hilaire was not among them* he 
would certainly have been the first to suggest or to subscribe to the pro- 
. l*osal in favour of the Duchess of Orleans’ regency, which I juuurtine, 
after some hesitaf ion, rejected. Tlie four years that followed the events 
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of *48 remained memorable to M. Saint-Hilair© because they gave 
him liis first glimpse of iMirliamentary Mfe. As representative of 
Heine-ot-Oise in the Assemble Nationale, he voted consistently as an 
iudei>en(lent member rather than in his old character of moderate 
Itapublican. In particular, he soon showed that he distrusted Ca- 
vnignac, and even after I/mis Napoleon had been elected President, 
he declared himself in favour of restricting the liberty of the press 
and suppressing of political clubs. 

The roup tfrtat restored him once more to his literary work, but 
lod to his resignation of all official connection with the College de 
France, for, in common with a number of men, then and later dis¬ 
tinguished for their Republican and anti-imperial views, he refused 
to take even a nominal oath of fidelity to Napoleon III. 

Owing to his friendship with Ferdinand de liesseps, who obtained 
his appointment as memlier of the Suez Canal Commission, M. Saint- 
1 i ilaire could certainly have brought ubout a rupprot/tnuruf lietween the 
Moderate Republicans and the Oovemment. His letters from Egypt 
to the Jounutf fir* lti'hnts gave great satisfaction to the Emperor, who, 
with tin* slow perspicacity with which he seems to have been endowed, 
singled out the scholar of the Opposition ns being the most statesman¬ 
like memlier of his party, a prediction shortly to be verified, for llar- 
tlielemy Saint-Hilair** alone, of all his friends ami associates, foretold 
from the first the disastrous issues of the Franco-Prussian war. 

In those days M. Suint-Hilaire lived in the Rue d'Astorg, his ever- 
imreusing library overfiowing into each of the rooms which composed 
the modest little iippurtnm>ut where lie did his work, ami received his 
French ami English friends—for, as was the ease with many cultured 
Frenchmen of his generation, he hail many close ties with England. 
Jle was in constant communication with Mr. and Mrs. tirote, the 
Nassau Seniors, Kinglake. Professor Jowett, John Stuart Mill, and 
Dean Stanley, whoso anjuuintanci*, together with that of the late 
Henry R*h*vo, lie mad** in the mhn of Madame Mold, with whose 
husliaml, tin* Persian scholar, he was very intimate. 

it was tluriug the sixties, shortly after his return from Egypt, that, 
Mieving himself threatened with blindness, he first adopted the curi¬ 
ums habit of ulwjpys working, even at nooudny, in a darkened room, 
and with the aid of u strong light, shade*! from liis eyes and thrown 
directly on the pajier oti w hich he was writing. like most Parisians, 
he sjmnt all the summer mouths in the country, on a small property, 
litt Pepini^re, situated near Menus. It was there that he completed, 
whilst working at his Aristotolian translations, to which he always 
devoted at least two hours of each day, five volumes dealing with 
Buddha ami the Vedas, Mahomet and the Koran. 

The death of Cousin loosened M. Saint-Hikings chief link with 
tho world of his youth, and increased his intimacy with Thiers and 
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the hitter’s wife and sister-in-law, Mademoiselle Dosne. This brought 
him onoe more into dose od^nection with the more active Republican 
party, where the weight 01 his character and his utter lack of self- 
interest caused him to be much valued. When the general elections 
were about to take place in 1809, he was asked to stand for his ohl 
constituency in 8eine-et-Oise, and was, to his own surprise, elected by 
an overwhelming majority over the official candidate. 

Although both he and those with whom he was allied vot 'd 
against every Government measure, they were powerless to stem the 
current, but the declaration of war with Prussia found him ut least 
fully prepared for what was to follow, and he stayed quietly in his 
Paris home during the whole of the siege—in fact, until the armistice 
enabled him to join the National Assembly at Bordeaux. Once there, 
liis splendid vitality of body and brain caused him to loom larger in 
the eyes of Europe than any of the other men, if Thiers be excepted, 
who were trying to bind together the broken fortunes of the country, 
and who themselves, including those who had regarded him os little 
more than a creditable addition to their party, now learnt to rely upon 
liis judgment. It was greatly in deference to his advice thut Thiers 
was elected chief of the Executive, and this in spite of the fact that 
SaintrHilaire by no means always agreed to the line of action pursued 
by the President, for, as is now known, there was a moment when the 
Liberator of the Territory would have welcomed the Comte de 
Chamborrl, had the latter but shown himself, as one of his supj*orters 
aptly phrased it, plus content d wonts intrunslycant. Indeed, then* is 
little doubt that “ Henri Cinq ” was actually received at Versailles 
by the temporary head of the State, and then* are niuny inhabi¬ 
tants of the old town who still assert tliat the last of the Fn*iich 
Bourbons spent a long night walking up and flown the vast VInr* in 
front of the ch&teau, considering what unswer he should give on the 
morrow, to those who were willing to make him if not King of France, 
at least King of the French. 

It may be safely asserted tliat but for M. Saint-11 ilaire’n self- 
abnegation and astounding power of sustained work, M. Thiers t imid 
never have earned through the task he had set himself of once more 
creating order out of utter chaos. When Saint-Hilaire accepted the 
onerous position of SetTtdarv-General, for wliich lie refused to accept 
any salary, und which involved liis acting ns Thiers* niter *yo and under¬ 
study, he <>ccupied one small room on the top floor of the Prefecture 
at Versailles, preferring liis individual liberty to an apartmeut in the 
eb4teau. His sixty-five years of sober industrious life stood him in good 
steail during the months which included and followed the Commune. 
During the whole of the time he never opened his Aristotle, Each day 
he rose at four, and had answered a considerable portion of the over¬ 
night correspondence by seven, at wliieh hour he was ready to receive 
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very different from those ordinarily accepted, bat I think it will be 
found on consideration that they are mora accurate, that they more 
completely indude within their limits all dies of instinct and reason 
respectively, and that they more dearly separate that which is instinc¬ 
tive from that which is rational than any other definition as yet ad¬ 
vanced. Professor Romanes, for example, defines reason as— 

“ The faculty which is concerned in the conscious adaption of means to ends. 
It thoroforo implies tho conscious knowledge of the relation between means em¬ 
ployed and ends attained, and may be exercised in adaption to drcumstanoes 
novel alike to tho experience of tho individual and to that of the species.”— 
Mental Evolution, p. 318 . 

But it appears to me that reason so defined includes nearly all those 
actions which we commonly term instinctive. For instance, by what 
term shall we designate the action of the spider when he builds his 
web P Does the animal not know for what purpose he constructs itP 
Was there ever a web building in which there were not “ circum¬ 
stances novel alike to the experience of the individual and to that of the 
species ” P Or, when he runs along a thread to capture his prey, or cuts 
loose a dangerous captive, does he not consciously adapt means to 
ends, just as much as a man who runs to secure a snored bird, or who 
builds a “ golden bridge ” for a firing enemy ? I think that Pro¬ 
fessor Romanes would have designated the actions of the spider as 
instinctive, and the actions of the man as rational. Yet, in what 
Tespeot do they differ Y Only in that the actions of the spider result 
from knowledge which is inborn and inherited, whereas the actions of 
the man result from knowledge which is neither inborn nor transmis¬ 
sible, but lias been acquired. Again, in what particular does the 
action of the young alligator, that seeks the water and snaps at an 
opposing walking-stick, differ from the actions of a man who seeks a 
refuge and strikes at an intervening enemy? Only, I think, in that 
the one acts hv virtue of inborn transmitted knowledge, whereas the 
other acts by virtue of acquired, uon-trnnsmissible knowledge. If we 
take the words “ exercised in adaption to circumstances, novel alike to 
the experience of the individual and to that of the species,” as sepa¬ 
rating that which is instinctive from that which is rationul, by what 
term shall we designate the action of a man who speaks, or even of 
one who builds a hut, actions novel neither to the experience of the 
individual nor to that of the species Y Wherein do such actions differ 
%om those of a bird, which utters cries of rage or fear or warning, or 
wliioh builds a nest? Once again, only, in that the man aets by 
virtue of acquired, non-inherited knowledge, whereas the bird acts by 
virtue of knowledge which is inborn and inherited. 

Jn very low animals, such as the oudonterates, almost all actkr.sai* 
apparently reflex. Higher in the scale reflex action becomes maui- 
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bailment of a French Protectorate in Tunis, earning out a scheme 
Ant suggested by GuisoAwho told Nassau Senior, ns long ago as 
1850, that Tunis could not and should not remain Turkish. In 
view of recent events, the following statement may be of interest: 
Saiut-Hilaire, although he cared little for either ltussia or modem 
Greece, always desired to see Constantinople the capital of a Greek 
empire. 

During the hist fourteen years of his life, that is since tl.e autumn 
of 1881, Bartlielemv Saint-Hiluire was content to remain a sjsvtator 
of the strife in which he had so often taken an active and hwling 
part. He lived to become senior member, or tfaynu of every hvirmsl 
body to which he belonged, from the Aeodetny of Moral and Polifiial 
Sciences to the French Senate, and he was one of the nnw*t regular 
iu his attendance at the weekly or monthly meetings of each institu¬ 
tion. Till quite lately he always walked from Passy to the Luxem- 
houig and back, being generally among the first to euter and the last 
to leave the Senate, where, owing to his complete immunity from 
deafness, he followed each discussion with keen and sustained interest. 

At the time of the Wilson scandals it was urginl by the aplogisth 
of M. (xrevy's son-in-law that official peculation was. after all, only a 
matter of degree; and they pointed out that M. Saint-11iluire, whose 
eccentric integrity was notorious, was known to be the only Senator w ho 
did not ami himself of the official {>ostal privileges when u inducting 
his private correspondence. 

Unlike most Continental statesmen, Saint-Hilaire affected no diplo¬ 
matic resene when discussing current events and ]jersonalitics, but 
e\en when his attitude was one of condemnation hesjioke in mcusiiml 
and carefully-chosen language, and lie rarely admitted any feeling 
of amazement at an unforeseen turn in public* affairs, save, primps, 
at the rapid growth of Doulangisni. There lie conft*ssed himself 
utterly at fault. Curiously enough, lie had at one time been intimate 
with the family of Madame Boidanger, and had assisted in his <upr- 
ritv of distinguished family friend at the future General's betrothal 
iliuner and wedding. He lmd formed, especially on the first of these 
occasions, an indifferent opinion of the young officer, and at the time 
when the latter was mode Minister of War M. Sain^-Hilaire did not 
hesitate to predict an inglorious end to the hero of the hour. 

Ai» ojrtimiHt in the saner sense of the word, M. Saint-Hilairo never¬ 
theless considered the future of France, and, indeed, of Europe, with 
deep apprehension. To liim war was a dead certainty which might 
hurst ujxm his country any day or hour, and he hail a great dislike to 
so-called frontier incidents. When the deterrent jiower of modem 
engines of warfare was discufcsed before him he would quote Ages ila us 
and his catapult, anil recall with a smile the awe with which he had 
himself regarded the new models of French artillery in I8dl. He 
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was, however, of opinion that the spread of anarehim would have the 
effect of postponing a European war, %i4he believed in the perma¬ 
nence of a combative instinct On one ooapan, in answer to a query aa 
to how he would regenerate the state of things which he so deplored in 
modern France, ho somewhat unexpectedly expr e ss e d himself as being 
strongly in favour of a return to religious thought and education* 
declaring it to be unwise, from the most material point of view, for a 
country to treat m emwmi a theory of the universe which appealed to 
the nobler side of human nature, and which said to the poor, “ Thou 
shah not steal,” to the violent* “ Thou shnlt not kill,” and to the 
egoist, M Thou shult love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

M. Saint-Hilaire's utter lack of sympathy with, and knowledge of* 
modern French literature, must have often disappointed his younger 
friends, to whom he wits ever so kind and courteous a host He 
refused to admit that conteni}»orary fiction had any kind of influence 
wive the worst, and it is doubtful if he had been twenty times to a 
theatre during the whole course of his life. Without going so far as 
M. Jules Simon. Saint-Hilaire much wished to see established both a 
press and literary censorship, and nothing could have more proved his 
utter lack of sympathy 'with the elements which go to make up the 
thinking France of to-day. 

His strong prejudice in favour of everything English remained, to 
the lust, one of the most marked indications of what manner of man 
Bortheleniy Saiut-Hilaire really was. Though a convinced Repub¬ 
lican, he considered the British Constitution the most perfect form of 
(roverament jsissible in the past, present, or future; and far from 
sharing most of his countrymen's affection fear Ireland, he deplored Mr 
Gladstone's conversion to the principles of Home Buie, and would only 
admit one nation, the Scotch, to be suj>erior to the English, and that 
because, ns he was fond of observing, tut Ecoxsai* vxt ttn Angtaix et drmt. 

In addition to showing to a rare degree the characteristics of the 
ideal philosopher and incorruptible statesman, Bortheleniy Suiut- 
llilaire struck those who had the privilege of liis intimate acquaint- 
nn *c os being a mail of an essentially simple and ascetic nature. He 
was faithful in his friendships, rigorous iu all his ideas and perform¬ 
ance of duty, spiritual in his interpretation of human life, and a verit¬ 
able Puritan where his own comfort and convenience were concerned. 
If, as was said, he resembled when dead the bust of Seneca, in life be 
recalled the deepest inspiration of the “ Glory that was Greece.” 

Makik Belloc Lowndes. 



ENGLAND’S POLICY IN TURKEY. 1 

Thk Eastern Question has suddenly thrust itself again upon the 
notice of the political world in a most dangerous form, and the general 
political outlook is as threatening as possible. The Turkish Empire, 
that firebrand ever ready to kindle the flames of European war, is at 
the present moment in a more unfavourable and perilous position than 
it has been at any other period since the last Russo-Turkish war. At 
home what do we see ? A succession of murders and atrocities com¬ 
mitted by Turks. Kurds, and Armenians, each race at war with its 
neighbours and fellow-subjects; in Arabia, tribes in open revolt; in 
Albania, plots to cast off the Turkish sovereignty; and, to crown all, a 
thoroughly incapable and worthless Government, which thinks only of 
its own interests, and by deeds of flagrant injustice and tyranny 
inflames the hatred already existing between the various races of the 
Empire. 

No less unpleasant is the spectacle that meets our gase abroad —a 
sjieetade that has repeated itself bo often in the history of Turkey 
since the beginning of the century. Russia, for whom no device i* 
ever too Machiavellian, provided it brings her one step forward on her 
march towards India, regards the moment as propitious for sousing on 
the jMUMage leading to the Mediterranean, or for pushing forward In 
way of Armenia towards the Persian Gulf. France, full of illusion** 
residing the reconquest of Alsace-Lorraine, and determined to sup- 
]K»rt Russia in everything to the very end, waits only a convenient 
opportunity for making herself mistress of Syria. And, finally, Eng¬ 
land, which for the last fifty years is resjumsible for, aud still has 
every interest in the maintenance of the i Htumun Kingdom, though 
she may l>e honestly striving to introduce into the kingdom reforms to 
render it strong enough to resist all external attacks, has allowed her¬ 
self, for want of good information, to be Hush'd in her Eastern policy, 
and lias adopted measures which are either mistaken or at all events 
totally inadequate. 

In order fully to be able to understand the present position, we 
must look hack at the events which liave led up to the |ireaen1 crisis, 
and c\aniiue into the causes of the political conditions of Unlay. For 
this vc need go no further hack than a few months. Ever since tlu* 

1, Tli*. artick-. written originally in Turku*, conus from • young aUfftHW of 
v< *7 family, ocrupjmg * position in the military household of tha ftultaa. It 
reprawnta fth** view* of thousand* of Tufts who hare not lost their faith la England, 
wh*» am loyal to their **iutry t loyal to their religion, but wish to am the Saltan freed 
from his pernicious r»/<wr«yc.~Kt». 
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Congress of Berlin, when the last Christian nation in Turkey in 
Europe still left under Mussulman sovereignty gained its independ¬ 
ence, the Armenians have never relaxed ^ieir efforts to induce the 
Powers to procure for them also a farm of autonomy, or at least cer¬ 
tain special privileges, m-d-ri* the Turkish Government. With this 
object revolutionary committees were formed in various countries, and 
rich Armenians, who had spent their whole lives out of Turkey, came 
forwanl to furnish the necessary funds. This revolutionary element 
in Turkey was most welcome to Russia, always on the look-out for an 
opportunity of cutting off a portion of the Turkish Empire, and incor¬ 
porating it in her own dominions. The Russian Government did all 
in its | tower to afford support both moral and material to the Arme¬ 
nian agitators, and by this means to bring the Armenian movement and 
the disorders in Turkey to the pitch to which they have now attained. 
At the same time, in order to maintain an appearance of strict neutra¬ 
lity, they transferred the headquarters of the Armenian Committee to 
Ijondoii, and even went so far as to forbid the formation of any 
branches in Russia. The Armenians, on their side, left no stone un¬ 
turned until they succeeded in attracting the attention and sympa¬ 
thies of the English jieople, and Russia was thus enabled to foster in 
the lap of Engluud a revolutionary movement, which could in the 
end only prove advantageous to Russian interests. The Armenians 
calmly continued the preparation and development of their future plan 
of action, till ut last events in Turkey gave the weak Government of 
l/utl lldseliery uu opjiortuuity of attempting to strengthen his junc¬ 
tion in England by some dazzling stroke of jiolicv in the East. 

Ever since England has been on the scene as the ehainjiion of 
the Armenian cans**—even persuading herself that she had won over 
Fn&nw and Russia to adopt her line of policy. The three Powers 
deiuuudtHl from the Porte the execution of the reforms in favour of 
the Armenians as promised by the Treaty of Berlin, and even went so 
far us to endeavour to obtain a separate administration for the six so- 
called Armenian (trounces, ami to reserve to themselves certain rights 
of supcn ision. The difficulties which the Porte placed in the w*uy of 
granting these demands, and the excesses which were committed by 
the Armenians, encouraged by the attitude of the Powers, and which 
ffually led to muswre* in the very capital, ora too fresh in our 
memories to need further description here. We may, however, sum 
up the result of the action of the three Powers by saying, that it has 
served to increase rather than to diminish the complications and diffi¬ 
culties of the situation. The Annenians, encouraged by the support 
of Europe, showed themselves in their true colours as rebels, with the 
result of musing greater bloodshed than ever. The Macedonian com¬ 
mittees, strengthened in their undertakings by the example of the 
Armenians, are hurrying ou their preparations for a final struggle 
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im like spring. The Kurog, who form the most resile* element In 
Ana Minor, jealous of thejfnterest shown in the Armenians, are pre¬ 
paring to revolt against Government. Even the Laaes are refusing 
to pay their taxes, or to join the colours when summoned for military 
service. The Syrians and the Arabs, encouraged by the evident weak¬ 
ness of the Government, have raised the standard of revolt. In short, 
the net result of the action of the Powers has been to intensify the 
discontent already existing. 

It is impossible to believe that the sole aim of England's policy 
during the last year has been to still further complicate the difficulties 
of the situation, but whatever her intentions may have Wn, the 
result of her action is dear, and we are forced to conclude that the 
responsible diplomatists have been at fault iu their diagnosis of the 
evil, and have in consequence had resort to mistaken reim-dies. It is 
admitted that the Armenians, who nowhere form a majority of the 
population, have just as little claim to an indejs»mlant Armenia us 
the Jews have to a Jewish kingdom in Jerusalem, and the same 
reasoning should tell just as strongly ugniust any claim to sjsvial 
privileges advanced on their behalf. The mere fact of their being 
scattered throughout the whole Ottoman Empire renders it inqsissihle 
to improve their lot except by reforms of universal applimti«»n. The 
Turkish Constitution of ]N7fi placed the Armenians on an equal foot¬ 
ing with their Moslem fellow-subjects. Article s «»f the Fundamental 
Laws of the Constitution reads as follow*:--"Tous lc*> suj»*ts de 
l'Empire sont iudistinctement apjiclcH Ottoman* quelle que suit la 
ndigion qu’ils pmfessent: " while in .Article 17 we read — Tons ]es 
Ottoman* sont egaux devant la loi. Ils out h*s mem*** dn»its et Jen 
m A mes devoirs envers le jays sans prejudice de qij ^ueernc In 
religion. ** 

If then the Armenians have to-duy the right to demand anything, 
it can only lie die execution of die laws of the constitution us they 
already exist on puper, and had they contented themselves with this 
demand instead of following Kussiun insjiirations and intrigues, which 
hwl for their object the encouragement of a sejiaratist movement, they 
would have had the whole of the Turkish jiopulation on their side 
instead of being, as they now are, regarded us the enemies of their 
country. w 

Herein lies die key to the solution of die difficulties of the present 
struggle in Turkey, and it can no longer be regard'd us a secret that 
the* hiiglifth Government has by its injudicious jMilii-y in no swit% 
degree contributed to the present complications. 

In Turkey we liave to reckon with two fundamentally different 
fifuties, the people and the Government. The people still see in thw 
English their old ullie* and companions in anus of the Crimea, anil 
are firmly convinced tliat in the whole of Eurujte there is ouly uut 
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nation which has the same interests as (Turkey, and that is the 
English nation. The Government, on the ether hand, follows quite a 
different train of thought, and to appretia^this we must examine it 
in its proper light Though still officially styled cons ti tutional, it has 
absolutely nothing in common with a constitutional gover n ment. It 
is the purest despotism; everything is ruled by the good pleasure of 
the sovereign, aud the person of the Hultan forms its oentre and very 
soul, so that an examination into the nature of the Government of 
Turkey resolves itself into an analysis of the personality of its ruler. 

When the unfortunate Hultan Murad V. was in 1876 declared to 
1 h» out of his mind, Abdul Hamid assumed the reins of Government 
as 1’riuce Itegent and swore to the constitution; he, however, soon 
contrived to usurp the title of Hultan, aud by a roup itetat to suspend 
the constitution. From that moment he lmd to count all the thought- 
fill and jMitriotic dements in Turkey among his opponents. Dis¬ 
trustful aud suspicious by nature, rendered still more so by the 
de|Misitinu oi liis two immediate predecessors, lie at once began to 
l*n>k on fill the better mid man* capable of his subjects as his natural 
enemies, and directed his whole polirv towards removing every man 
cf worth from all important posti* iu the (rovermnent, and relying 
entirely on those elements which alone uin derive advantage from a 
deHjmtir rrytnir. Hie rule of luhme favourites attained to an unpre¬ 
cedented pitch, uud the |*cruicious system of espionuge exercised its 
ijcinorulisiiig influence 011 tin* whole nation, till at lost Turkey sank 
into its present untenable jswition. 

It would take too long to ni'nuiit all the misdeeds of the present 
usurping <to\emiuent; suffice it to say that the entire t.Htoman 
Empire regards the Hultan us the sole muse of the present desperate 
■fate of the country. A wide gulf divides the people from the 
(internment; the fonuer, iu complete accord with the whole of 
Kuro|ie. yearn for reform, from which the latter shrinks in terror lest 
the tint step towards reform should pruie to be its own downfall. 
This explains why the Porte regards England with such suspicion, 
while the Eiusiau Em hussy, on the contrary, is always in such favour 
with the Sultuu. 

Tlie lx lusted concert of the Powers seems to be more imaginary 
than real. ltiuftia has too great an iuterest in the existence of 
troubles iu Turkey to )» a tme ally of England iu a question 
involving the introduction of reforms; and as for France, she would 
' he by no means unwilling to avenge herself for Eugland’a tenure of 
Egypt by sizing Syria, and would i*»rliaps not even bo displeased to 
see Uussia mistress of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, and the 
Franco-ltussian Alliance in command of tiie Mediterranean Hew. 
These two |s>wers have clearly no stake in the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, and represent quite different intercets to those of 
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En gland- 'Let England Hreoognise this fact, and without actually 
reversing her policy, at lemt modify its present tendency. 

The Powers of the Trf !b Alliance have awakened to the fact that 
under the apparently modest name of the Armenian question lies 
concealed the whole of the Eastern question in its most dangerous 
form, and have also joined in the diplomatic fray of which Constanti¬ 
nople is now the scene. These Powers are the natural allies of 
England, and it would surely be to England’s interest to come to 
a closer understanding with them as to the policy to be pursued by 
her in Turkey. But there is still another power of whose alliance 
England should make sure, and that is the Turkish people. As I 
have already said, the people are still ready to look to England as 
their old ally. Circumstances may have weakened tliis feeling; 
England’s policy may have been misrepresented to us, and there can 
be no doubt that at present the general feeling among the Turks is 
that England has been supporting the Armenians in their attempts 
to separate themselves from the rest of the Ottoman people, and to 
stir up revolution. Bussia has kept herself cleverly in the back¬ 
ground, or has even pretended to act os a drag on England iu her 
attempt to break up the Ottoman Empire. All this has caused the 
Turkish people to incline more towards their nutural enemy. Bussia, 
than towards their natural friend, England. But as long ur the 
interests remain identical, these temporary misunderstandings urn be 
easily removed, and in spite of the contrary theories now so often put 
forward, the interests of England and Turkey ure still identical, 
namely, the strengthening of Turkey so as to enable her to resist 
Bussian aggression. Herein lies the sole hope of maintaining the 
integrity of Turkey, and herein will be found the sole sure means of 
ensuring England’s superiority in the Mediterranean. What is it, 
then, that prevents our making Turkey strong enough to stand alone i f 
—nothing hut the present despotic government of the Sultan, who 
cares nothing for the glory or welfare of his kingdom provided his own 
personal safety he assured. Before we can have a strong Turkey we 
must have a strong constitutional form of government—a government 
which instead of crushing every liberal sentiment or patriotic aspira¬ 
tion, shall call to its aid all that is noblest and best among Moslems 
and Christians alike. England and Turkey have a < common enemy, 
the Sultan, as surrounded by his corrupt advisers, and a common 
duty, the re-establishment of the Ottoman constitution both in 
Europe and Asia. 
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I have been asked to draw up a short statement of the views held 
in Lancashire concerning the import duties recently re-imposed on 
cotton goods and yams shipped to India. This statement is meant to 
put the case of the spinners and manufacturers of Lancashire and 
the adjoining counties before the British public generally, and has 
therefore been divested as much as possible of all trade technicalities. 
Lancashire men are not prone to ask favours; given fair play they 
are prepared to fight their own battles unaided; but an attempt will 
be made in this article to Bhow that neither in the duties themselves 
nor in the circumstances attending their imposition lias that fair play 
been accorded to Lancashire, while the interests of India from the 
first have been fully considered. Not that Lancashire complains that 
India should be even jealously safeguarded by those responsible for 
her well-being, for she recognises how vital is a prosperous India to 
her own commercial interests as well as to the larger interests of the 
Empire. 

Wo take our stand on one main principle with its corollary, adopt¬ 
ing and applying the words of Lord Salisbury, used at the time when 
lie was Secretary of State for India, in July, 1875—in a despatch 
drawing the attention of the Government of India to the desirability 
of abolishing the import duties on cotton goods as soon as the condi¬ 
tion of the Indian finances permitted. He added:—“ It is impos¬ 
sible to believe that under these conditions the duty eon he perma¬ 
nently maintained. The entire acceptance of the system of free 
trade by England is incompatible with the continuance of an excep¬ 
tion npjMirently so marked. Parliament, when its attention is drawn 
to the matter, will not allow the only remnant of protection within 
the direct jurisdiction of the ^English Government to be a protective 
duty, which, so far os it operates at all, is hostile to English 
manufactures." 

Further, Sir Henry Fowler said practically the same tiling to the 
Lancashire deputation in May of last year, namely“ You have no 
right to lie put at a disadvantage by the imposition upon the products 

your county of a protective duty." 

Now this is exactly what we assert to be our plight as matters 
stand. Believing in free trade, we object to such duties in any 
ease and however applied. But it is stated that they are levied to 
meet a pressing financial need, and that they will be repealed as soon 
os that need ceases to exist. In the meantime, however, we contend, 
in my opinion most justly, that our staple industiy is seriously 
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handicapped by the unfair advantage which is given to the Bombay 
mill-owners by these Proof of this has already been given 

and substantiated in the statement of the joint committee of 
employers and operatives submitted to Lord George Hamilton last 
July, and further proof was given by speakers at the deputation to the 
India Office on the 11th Dooember last year. 

But before entering more particularly into the exact nature of this 
“ disadvantage,” it might, perhaps, be useful to give the reader a 
brief history of the relations of the trade with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment during the last twenty years, and to explain the aggrieved 
feelings of Lancashire at the treatment received from Sir Henry 
Fowler in the months immediately preceding the jiossing of the 
1894 Act. 

In the year 1875 cotton yam imported into India was subject to a 
duty of per cent., and cotton goods to a duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. In July of that year. Lord Salisbury, in the despatch 
from which a quotation has already been made, wrote:— 

“ Hut though the duty will not be permanent, its prolonged existence cannot 
fail to Iiave hotuiuh effects. During the agitation which will precede its aboli¬ 
tion, feeling* of animosity on l>oth sides will bo aroused. It will l>c represented 
in India, however mistakenly, os n direct conflict between Indian and English 
interest in which Parliament is being moved to prefer the latter. This excite¬ 
ment will prevail more or loss widely in proportion to the strength of the 
interests which are assumed to be affected by it; and if the prosperity of this 
industry (the Indian cotton manufacturing industry) corresponds to its present 
promise, the strength of these interests will grow steadily with the lupsc of 
time. 

"The** considerations, will I doubt not. commend to your Excellency’s mind 
the jiolicy of removing, at as early a period as the state of your finances jiennits, 
this subject of dangerous contention. The precaution has, indeed, been delayed 
too long.” 

Whilst this despatch was on its way to Iudia, the legislature of that 
oountiy jiossed the Tariff Act of 1870, which made no change in the 
imjiort duties on cotton goods. Subsequently, in November of the 
.same year, Lord Salisbury, commenting on the absence of any provi- 
•siem as to the cotton duties in the new Tariff Act, remarked tliut “ it 
was on general principles liable to objection as impeding tho im- 
jmrtation of an article of first necessity, and as tending to operate 
an a protective dutij y in favour of a natire manufacture." (The italicq 
are not in the despatch.) “ It is thus inconsistent with the policy 
which Parliament, after very mature deliberation, has sanctioned, and 
which on that account it is not open to Her Majesty's Government to 
allow to lie set aside without special cause in any port of the Empire 
1 nler their direct control.” 
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In July, 1877, the House of Comaions passel a resolution 
that— 14 The duties now levied upon oottoxuianufactures imported into 
India, being protective in their nature, n contrary to sound com¬ 
mercial policy, and ought to be repealed without delay as soon os 
the financial condition of India will permit.” 

In 1878 the Government of India exempted from import duty cer¬ 
tain coarser kinds of cotton manufactures which were found to be spe¬ 
cially subject to competition from similar goods manufactured in India. 
In March, 1879, the exemption was carried further, and was made 
applicable to “ all cotton goods containing no yam of a higher 
number than thirties.” In April, 1879, the House of Commons 
passed a second resolution that— 44 The Indian import duty on cotton 
goods being unjust alike to the Indian consumer and the English 
producer, ought to be abolished; and this House accepts the recent 
reduction in these duties as a step towards their total abolition, to 
which Her Majesty's Government are pledged.” Much difficulty 
and some hardship occurred in the practical working of the exemp¬ 
tions. Manufacturers in Lancashire were driven to making for the 
Indian market goods coming within the exemptions; a revolution 
was effected in the trade; the proportion of exempted quickly rose 
from a small fraction to nearly the whole of the importations in 
certain classes of fabrics, and the customs revenue yielded by duties on 
cotton goods greatly declined. In March, 1882, a considerable surplus 
of revenue enabled the Government of India to abandon all import, 
duties, including the duty on cotton manufactures, and no attempt 
was mode for the next twelve years to re-impose them. 

In 1894, in order to meet the increased necessities of the Indian 
Exchequer, it was suggested by the Indian authorities that the duties 
should be re-imposed. At the outset this proposal was not received 
with favour by Her Majesty's Government: they decided that duties 
should not at any rate be imposed upon cotton manufactures; and 
the large rejnresentative deputation from Lancashire which waited 
u]K>n Lord Kimberley, heard with relief his strong views upon the 
subject. 

While giving a decision, in aooordanoe with these views, to the 
Viceroy, Lord Kimberley further remarked that, if after an interval 
sufficient to judge of the financial position as affected by the Tariff 
Act, the course of exchange and other circumstances, there was no 
improvement, Her Majesty’s Government would be prepared to receive 
a further representation from the Government of India on the subject 
of imposing impart duties upon cotton manufactures. 

1 may here refer to what Lancashire has regarded to be a slight 
to herself in the events following upon this speech of Lard Kimberley 
to the deputation, which was felt by Ijoncashire to be so eminently 
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satisfactory. While theflndian authorities sought and reoeived 
information from the mdj-owners of Bombay. Lord Kimberley’s 
successor could not see I i way to reoeive a deputation from the 
accredited representatives of the trade in Ijancashire. As Mr. 
Whitaker, addressing Lord George Hamilton at the meeting at 
the India Office, on the 11th of December, 1895, said: “One 
great complaint they had was that when the duties were re- 
imposed, Sir Henry Fowler did not sufficiently consult Ijancashire 
on the matter. He believed, as a matter of fact, Sir Henry Fowler 
did consult one or two gentlemen, whose names remained a secret; 
but, on the other hand, Sir James Westland said he liad taken every 
possible Btep to keep Chambers of Commerce and the mill-owners of 
Bombay informed of the measures being taken.” 

How r diligent was Sir James Westland, and what a different view* 
he took of the obligations incumbent upon him as the advocate of 
Indian interests, may be gathered in part from the concluding para¬ 
graph of his minute, dated 14th July, 1894, 

“ Finally, I have not in my statement of the facts entered, so far a* I am 
aware, upon any controversial matter. I had not, while in Bombay, to investi¬ 
gate conflicting evidence or reconcile opposing interests. I applied to the best 
sources, both on the importing and on the mill-owners' sides, for the informa¬ 
tion I required. I met on both sides with the greatest courtesy und the utmost 
readiness to give information; and 1 believe I may say that theie is at least no 
doubt as to the facts.’* 

Having regard to the importance of the issues involved, it is a 
distinct misfortune that Sir James Westland had not the Ijancashire 
statement before bim prior to the ]massing of the Bill; if he had, his 
opinion as to the “ facts” might possibly have been modified. One 
story is good only till the other is told, and it is always an advantage* 
to the legislator if he hears both sides before drafting a Bill which 
deals with opposing interests. It is certain, esjjecially when commer¬ 
cial questions are involved, that the party considering itself aggrieved 
will ultimately force a hearing; and any rectification of errors, either 
of principle or detail, any removal of misconceptions, any admission 
of possible improvements, can be effected far more easily at the time, 
with less fear of friction than in the other cose, when arrangements 
but recently made have again to be readjusted. But the authorities 
did not follow this wise plan, for, as a matter of fuct, there was no 
consultation with Lancashire, and the import duties were once more 
imposed on cotton yarns and cotton goods exported to India. This 
time, however, at Sir Henry Fowler’s special request, a new departure 
was taken in a countervailing excise on yarns made iu India. To 
do the Government of the day justice, I am sure that Sir Henry 
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Fowler fully believed that Hub would mist the oaae of Lancashire 
and prevent any grievance, which only ftpes my point as to the 
My of neglecting to ascertain the viewrof Lancashire beforehand. 
But the question of the exrise is treated fully later on. 

So much, I trust, has been made dear that Lancashire objects to any 
departure from the principle of free trade, and further protests against 
the manner in which that principle was violated, without an oppor¬ 
tunity bring afforded for protest. With all due deference to Sir 
Henry Fowler’s opinion, expressed bo vigorously in the interview of 
the 27th Hay, 1895, Lancashire is not prepared to consider as a 
“ dosed question,” the levying of import duties. Whether that 
opinion be right or wrong, time will show. What Lancashire at 
present is most concerned to repeat is that “ this countervailing excise 
duty is not a countervailing excise duty, and is unfair to them.” We 
contend, as we contended last May, that this excise duty does expose 
us to unfair competition, and claim that the proof of such a contention 
is contained in the statement handed to Lord George Hamilton on the 
9th July last. That statement was forwarded months ago by Sir 
Henry Fowler’s successor to the authorities at Calcutta. No answer 
lias so far been vouchsafed, and though rumours more or less reliable 
have been circulated, an official announcement has not yet been made 
on the subject. 

This is a brief outline of the history of the Indian cotton duties, 
and I propose further to give a summary of the objections contained 
in the Statement presented to Lord George Hamilton on July 9th, 
1895. 

The Statement is signed by the official representatives of the manu¬ 
facturers, spinners, and operatives of Lancashire and district. It is a 
document, therefore, put forward with authority, and expressly drawn 
up in answer to Sir Henry Fowler’s request for arguments, statistics, 
and figures in proof of the assertion that the existing Indian exrise is 
not, as if claims to be, a countervailing duty. It opens with the 
request which is natural enough, considering the rapidly increasing 
cotton industry of India, that the products of Lancashire dull be 
under no disadvantage as compared with their Indian competitors. 
To draw how rapid that increase has been it is only necessary to glmna 
at the subjoined table. The figures speak for themselves 
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STATEMENT SHOWING INCbSASE IN N U MB E B OF SPINDLES, LOOMS, AND 
EOPLB EMPLOYED IN INDIA. 


eSOth. 


ING INCbSASE ! 
WORxJoPLB 2 


Number of Bpindka. 


Number of 


Number of 
Workpeople. 


1861 
| 1874 

1876 
j 1877 

1 1878 

• 1878 

, 1880 

1881 

1 1882 

I 1883 

1884 
' 1883 

! 1886 

| 1887 

1 1888 

1888 
1890 

. 1881 

! 1892 

1893 
1 1894 


332,000 
393,000 
1,100,112 
1,244,206 
1,289,706 
1,432,794 
1,461,690 
1,313,096 , 

1,620,814 
1,790.388 i 

2,000,667 I 

2,143,646 
2,261,561 * 

2,421,290 , 

2,488,831 
2,762,518 
3,274,196 • 

3,351,694 
3,402,232 
3,575,917 
3,649,736 


Not stated. 

9,139 
10,385 
10,533 
13,OIK 
13,602 
13,707 
14,172 
15,373 
16,252 . 

16,537 
17,455 « 

18,536 
19,496 
21,561 
23,412 
24,531 
25,444 
28,164 
31,154 


Not stated. 

»i 


i» 

42,914 

44,410 

46,430 

48.467 

53,476 

60.387 

67.186 

74,383 

76,942 

82,379 

91,598 

102,721 

111,018 

116.161 

121.800 

130,461 


The Statement then deals with the whole question of the excise in 
six objections, viz.— 

"(1) That it secured an immunity from com]>etition in the Indian markets 
by England in counts 20's and talow. 

“(2) That the import duty imposed on goods exported from this country 
made from 20’s and below without any countervailing excise duty being im¬ 
posed on goods made from similar counts in India, is absolutely protective in its 
character. 

“ (3) That the 5 per cent, import duty charged on the ad valorem value of our 
manufactured goods is not completely countervailed by the 5 per cent, excise 
duty charged on the yarn value of goods made in India from counts above 20's, 
and that so far as any portion of the value of these goods is not chargeable with 
excise duty the import duty becomes protective to that extent. 

“ (4) That the exemption from excise duty of yarns 20’s and below will 
encourage the manufacture of duty-free cloths, as such exemption enables the 
Indian manufacturer to avoid the excise duty altogether by substituting non- 
exdsable yams for excisable yams in the manufacture of cloths. 

“ (5) That it is impossible to place a dividing line betw&n the manufactures 
of Lancashire and India, whereby a duty levied on one, unless completely coun¬ 
tervailed, will not afford a protective incidence to one, to the consequent injury 
of the other. 

“ (6) That the imposition of these duties has inflicted serious injury on our 
trade, and will continue to do so unless completely countervailed.'* 

Objection I. 

The ease for India, so for as the first objection is concerned, rests 
practically on the assumption that, as India has a monopoly in 20V 
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yam and below, and goods made from such counts, no competition 
exists between the two countries on thesokumbers, and that, therefore, 
the exemption from excise is no hardship to Lancashire. The reply 
to this assumption is as follows:— 

It is a fallacy to suppose that Lancashire does not spin yams of 
20's and below, for there are no less than 3,000,000 spindles at the 
present time employed in producing these counts, producing 250 
million lbs. weight per year, as against 274 million pounds spun 
in the whole of India during the year 1893. 

Lancashire has no preference in this respect, for yams of coarse 
numbers are spun with equal facility as fine numbers, and the pro¬ 
duction of one or the other is determined by the demand. 

The low price at which American cotton was recently obtainable 
onabled us to produce these coarse yams at prices sufficiently low to 
enable us to compete with the products of the Indian mills in their 
own markets; and although the demand for these yams from our 
market was beginning to rerive, the imposition of this non-oounter- 
vailed import duty has made such competition impossible. 

The inqiosition of an import duty on our exports of 20’s and below 
cannot be justified by the amount of revenue that will be derived from 
it; but the effect of its existence, so long as it remains without any 
corresponding excise duty, must be to secure to the Indian producer a 
monopoly of the production of these counts. 

The constitution of this monopoly gives protection to the Indian 
producer for three-fourths of his production, and, in our opinion, is a 
violation of the principles of free trade. 

Ohjkction II. 

“ That the import duty im}x>sed on goods exported from th» country, made 
from 20’s and Wow without any countervailing excise duty being imposed on 
goods made from similar counts in India is absolutely protective in its character." 

Evidence was submitted to Sir H. Fowler by gentlemen actually 
engaged in producing the cloths, showing that we export goods con¬ 
taining yams not exceeding 20’s, and that a quantity is shipped even* 
year containing not less than 6,000,000 lbs. weight of yam of these 
counts. Thif weight of yam represents not less than 25,000,000 
yards of cloth, the value of which is about £250,000, on which an 
import duty of £12.500 is imposed in India, without any counter¬ 
vailing excise duty on goods made from similar yams in India. 

We submit that the imposition of the impart duty cm these goods, 
without any countervailing excise duty on goods made from similar 
yams in India, is opposed to the principle laid down by Sir H. 
Fowler when consenting to the inclusion of cotton goods under the 
Tariff Act, that “ there should be no protection.” 


I 
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The evidence submitted showed that our exports of doth made from 
these yams was of an incmsing quantity, and, if unfettered, would 
he likely to further develc^f but if the present unfair conditions are 
maintained, it must result in the products of the Indian mills sup¬ 
planting those of this country altogether. 

It cannot be denied that, so far as the adjustment of the import 
and excise duties is concerned, os between India and England, the 
principle adopted, whereby an import duty is levied on the ad valorem 
value of our goods made from 20’s and below, whilst goods mode 
from similar yams in India are not chargeable with any excise duty 
whatever, is absolutely protective. 

Xor can this injustice be defended because the proportion of our 
exports affected fe not large compared with the whole, for we would 
point out that, so far as those actually engaged in the manufacture of 
these goods are concerned, the injustice is as great as if the whole of 
our exports were affected. 


Objection III. 

“ That the 5 per cent, import duty charged on the ad valorem value of our 
manufactured goods is not completely countervailed by the 5 per cent, excise 
duty charged on the yarn value of goods made in India from counts above 20’s, 
and that so far as any portion of the value of theso goods is not chargeable with 
excise duty, the import duty becomes protective to that extent.” 

It is asserted by the Indian millowners that “ the excise duty is 
a protection to Lancashire.*’ With this statement we an* in direct 
issue. 

They attempt to justify this assertion by stating that the o per 
cent, excise duty they pay on the yam value of goods manufactured 
from counts above 20*s not only completely countervails, but is 
actually in excess of the 5 per cent, import duty levied on the ad 
valorem value of our goods delivered in India, inasmuch as they pay 
duty on their stores, w hich they assert we do not, that their machinery 
mid coal costs more than ours, and that the depreciation of their 
machinery is greater; that these disadvantages, when added to the 
•) per cent, excise duty levied on the value of the yams, actually 
places them at a disadvantage as compared with Lancashire. 

If this assertion he true, we are willing that the incidence of the 
duties should be readjusted,for Lancashire wonts nothing which savours 
of Protection for the development of her trade, hut unless the im]M)rt 
duty is intended to have some other effect than the increase of the 4 
revenue, we fail to see why the increased cost of maohiuery and cool 
should he taken into consideration, because whatever disadvantages 
the Indian millowner labours under in this respect existed before the 
imposition of these duties, os they also existed when the duties were 
abolished in 1882, and they cannot be taken into consideration in the 
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adjustment of the excise duty to the impcwt duty, unless the advan¬ 
tages they possess, as compared with Lan&hire, are also dealt with. 

It is continually asserted by the IndiaVmillowners that they pay 
*> per cent, duty on their stores, from which we are exempt; but we 
wish to point out that so far as our exports of doth to India are con¬ 
cerned, we also pay 5 per cent, duty on the stores used in the produc¬ 
tion of our cloth, inasmuch as the import duty is levied on the manu¬ 
factured value of our cloth, which value includes every item of cost 
incurred, including stores. 

We do not dispute that their machinery and coal cost more in 
India than in Lancashire; but, on the other hand, the cost of their 
labour is less, they are also allowed to work more hours per week 
than we are, and their geographical position enables them to purchase 
their raw material, and to distribute their manufactured goods with¬ 
out the heavy charges for freight which exist in this country. These 
advantages for outweigh any disadvantages they may labour under. 

As regards their assertion that the depreciation of the machinery is 
much greater in India than in England, wo deny, on the authority of 
managers who have been employed in the Indian mills, tliat it is 
appreciably greater than in this country, if the longer hours they w'ork 
are taken into consideration. 

Below' ore given particulars of the cost incurred in the manufacture 
of a standard cloth which is nude in England and largely exported to 
India, showing the imj>ort duty that is levied, together with the 
excise duty that would be clurged on the same cloth if made in 
India:— 

‘ (loth made in England and exported to India, 3S inches wide, 37} yards, 


16 by 14. 8 lbs. 

“ Weight ot yam o} 11m. at 6d.33 pence 

Charges incurred in its manufacture and on which no 

exci*e duty i* charged.17 

SO" „ 

(*ost ot freight, &c. . • • . . • . 3 .. 


Total cost . . .33 „ 

o per cent, import duty equals 2*63d. per piece. 

6 per cent, excise duty on yams, l'ttW. per piece.** 

The cost of dttiuble stores used in India in the production of this 
doth would only bo ono penny per piece. 

This example shows that the 5 per cent, import duty levied on the 
%ad valorem value of our goods is only countervailed to the extent of 
•IJr per cent, by the excise duty as at present levied in India. It will 
be found that this difference will be practically the same on all goods 
modoin India from counts over 20*s. 

In face of the keen competition to which we ore yearly more sub¬ 
ject, La n cash i re cannot afford to be handicapped in competing with 
India even to the extent of 1J per cent., for although seemingly a 
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amw.11 percentage, it is eq^il to £1,000 per year in favour of India on 
eveiy 1,000 looms, w’hiehuPof itself is a profit for wliich I jancnshire 
manufac turers would be^tankful. 

It must not be forgotten that this difference of 1A jkt cent. in favour 
of India is on the grey value of our goods only, and is, therefore, the 
minimum advantage; for if the goods imported into India are either 
bleached, or dyed, or printed, the import duty is levied on the enhanced 
cost of these processes, from which the Indian producer is altogether 
exempt, thereby increasing very considerably the difference in favour 
of India. Although these processes are not at present largely engaged 
in in India, it must he admitted that eveiy encouragement is offered 
to the Indian producer by this fostering care of the Government to 
develop and encourage these additional industries at the expense of 
Lancashire. 

It has already been shown thut on all goods manufactured in India, 
from 20 s yarn and below, the duty is absolutely protective to the 
Indian producer, inasmuch as no excise duty is inqiosed on such pro¬ 
duction, and we have now endeavoured to show that the excise duty 
imposed on goods made from yams above 20's does not “ satis¬ 
factorily and equitably remove any and every protective character of 
these duties/’ as promised by Kir Henry Fowler, inasmuch as the 
proportion of the import duty which remains noil-countervailed by the 
excise duty, because it is not levied on the value of the cloth, becomes 
protective by the amount which is non-oountervailed. 


Objection IV. 

"That the exemption from excise duty of yams 20V and helow will cncounigo 
the manufacture of duty-free cloths, as such exemption enables the Indiuu 
manufacturer to avoid the excise duty altogether by substituting in the maim- 
torture of doth non-excisable yams for excisable yams." 

The deputation to Sir H. Fowler submitted samples of cloth to 
show the facility with which the Indian manufacturer was enabled to 
produce cloths from non-excisable yams in substitution of excisable 
ones. In these cases, although the number of threads was somewhat 
reduced in the warp and weft, yet, inasmuch or the yams used were 
heavier, the doth contained as great a weight of yam as before, but as 
the limit of exemption was not exceeded, the duty was avoided 
altogether. 

This manipulation is rendered all the easier in India because the ( 
goods they manufacture are bought and sold to weigh a certain 
specified weight per piece, without any stipulation being made as to 
the counts of yam from which they shall be made, or the number of 
threads per inch, warp and weft, that they filial 1 contain. 

The Indian manufacturers have not been slow to avail themselves, 
of this method of evading the excise duty, for immediately after the 
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excise duty was levied, the production o| noil-excisable yams was 
greatly stimulated; indeed, a statement speared in the papers to 
the effect that all the Calcutta spinners hST ceased to produoe yams 
of higher numbers than 20's, so that it will be found that the revenue 
derived from the excise duties will be insignificant—indeed, should 
the limit of exemption be raised to 24’s, as suggested by the Bombay 
Millowners' Association, the facilities for making cloths from non- 
excisable yams would be so great that the revenue that would then 
be derived from excisable yams would probably not pay the cost of 
collection. 

This policy of forcing the demand for goods into a particular 
channel, from the production of which Lancashire is absolutely 
debarred, constitutes, to our mind, a high degree of protection, and 
must bo unflinchingly condemned. 1 


Objection Y. 

“That it in impossible to place a dividing lino between the manufactures of 
J/tiii'iiNhirc and India whereby a duty levied on one, unless completely counter¬ 
vail'd, will not afford u probative incidence to one to the consequent injury of 
the other.” 

The Indiun millow tiers say that “ they do not spin on the one hand, 
amd they do not weave on the other hand, any yam or any piece-goods 
toimilar to and competing with what is spun in Lancashire, and 
cx]H>rtod from this country,” and that an import duty placed oil our 
manufactures would not ho protective even if unaccompanied by a 
countervailing duty, and that therefore there is no need for a counter¬ 
vailing excise duty. 

Sir James Westland also states in his despatch of July 11th, 1894 : 

The only jjossibln harm that can arise to Manchester, if we were to 
iiiijiose an inqiort duty of 5 per cent., without levying a countervailing 
duty on Indian manufactures, is that in this narrow margin—the 
Jtx. 800,000 of Indian luamifm ture— (/.*., of goods made in India 

(1) Since our statement was prepared we have hod very conclusive proof of the 
oorrectneM «f our conteution, put forward by Mr. Garnett (President of the Lan c ashir e 
Committee), that wl^rever the line of exemption is drawn, be it at 520‘s, 16’s, 10's, or 
any other counts, the exempted yarns will appropriate the trade hovering in their 
neighbourhood, which up till then had been done in now excisable yams. Samples of 
cloth made by the Bombay mills from 20’s and 20*s yarn*, therefore excise free, 
43 reed by 12 piok, hare been submitted to Lancashire, which have displaced in the 
Kurrachi market an English cloth made from 28's and 32's yarns, IS reed by 16 piok, thus 
.showing how far substitution has gone, and how little time hot been needed to bring 
it shout. It may be useful to explain that ootton cloth co n sis t s of certain longitudinal 
«nd transverse threads. A cloth is said as to its longitudinal threads to be of a oartain 
-reed,” end as to its transverse threads to be of a certain “ piok.” The reed gives 
number of threads per inch; for example, what is called a 60 rsed means that any doth 
made from such a one will have 60 longitudinally running threads in an inch. In 
the name way the pick gives the number of transveme threads per quarter inch, half 
Jtash, or iaoh. 
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from yams above 24’s), tPe Indian mills, having no corresponding 
burden of taxation, miglrirbe able to absorb a larger share of the 
trade.’' 

Our contention, as opposed to theirs, is that it is impossible to fix a 
dividing line either at 20’s or any other number whereby a duty can 
be imposed on a portion only of cotton manufactures without an 
advantage being given to the producer of such portion of those manu¬ 
factures which are not dutiable, to the consequent injury to the pro¬ 
ducer of that portion on which a duty has been imposed. 

At whatever point such a dividing line is fixed, one of the following 
results must happen: (1) Assuming that the goods made from 
dutiable yams are raised in value to the consumer by the amount 
of the duty, then if the price of the non-dutiable goods remains 
unchanged, the demand for these cheaper goods must be increased, to 
the detriment of the producers of the superior goods; or (2) if the 
price of the non-dutiable goods is in any degree raised in sympathy 
with those paying duty, then whatever advance is obtained must Ik* 
at the expense of the consumer, and goes to the benefit of the 
produoer. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion that one or the other or 
both these results must follow any attempt to fix a dividing line, and 
whichever happens, the producer who has the monopoly of the pro¬ 
duction of the non-dutiable goods is benefited whilst the producer of 
the dutiable goods is placed at a disadvantage to that extent. 

The fixing of a dividing line whereby a portion of the production 
of cotton goods is raised to the consumer by 5 per cent., enables both 
these results to be attained, for the difference the duty creates, if 
divided between the producer and consumer, enables the latter to 
obtain the non-dutiable goods at a cheaper rate as compared with 
those goods on which duty is paid, whilst the former is benefited by 
the extent of whatever advance he cun obtain on account of his goods 
being raised in sympathy with the advance paid for duty-paying 
goods. 

Sir Henry Fouler himself admitted that it was the consideration of 
this question which was the crux of the whole matter. 


Objection YL 

“ That the imposition of these duties has inflicted serious injury oifnur trade, 
and will continue to do so, unless completely countervailed.’ 9 

The imposition of this duty, unaccompanied, as it is, by complete 
countervailing excise duties on the products of such a large competing 
industry as exists in India, imposes, as we have endeavoured to show, 
a heavy burden on Lancashire. Ever since their imposition was 
threatened our trade with India has been harassed and uncertain. In 
anticipation of their imposition, merchants would only place such 
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orders as could be completed and deliver^ in India by the time it was 
expected the duty would be levied, and Ihen the duty was suddenly 
imposed at an earlier period than anticipant, wholesale cancellings of 
orders for the most trivial causes took place. Business with India 
became practically suspended, and lessened production or accumulation 
of stocks were the only alternatives of Lancashire producers to accepting 
orders at unprofitable, or in many cases ruinous, prices. 

Nor was this lamentable state of affairs confined to those who had 
previously been engaged in the production of cloths exclusively for 
India, deprived of their customary outlet for their production, the 
makers for India were compelled to enter into competition with makers 
for other markets, with the result that prices were lowered in sympathy 
with those current for the Indian market, and in consequence of the 
greater competition to which they were subject. 

It was principally to this cause that the great stoppage of machinery— 
unprecedented except in cases of strikes or lock-outs—took place. No 
less than *10,000 looms were idle, with all the necessary preparatory 
machinery, in the Blackburn district alone. The fact that the trade 
of this district is mostly engaged on productions for the Indian market, 
disposes of the suggestion that it was due to a general depression. 

This, in brief, may be fairly considered au impartial setting forth of 
the Lancashire (use against import duties generally, and the excise 
duty in particular. I have refrained from giving various details which 
though helping to build up my case would only have been fully under¬ 
stood by experts; and many facts of importance have been inevitably 
omitted in the necessity of condensing the case set forth in the .com¬ 
munication to Ix>rd George Hamilton. I submit, however, that 
sufficient has been adduct to convince the public at large that Lan¬ 
cashire has made out her case. She leaves it here, confident tluit its 
inherent justice will ultimately secure full redress for her grievances. 

One other word. This is not an example of the greed of men which 
impels them wliile prosjieriug in the race for wealth to grasp at every 
little advantage which luw or enactment can give. On the contrary, 
we in Lancashire 1 have suffered and are suffering severely owing 
to the protracted j>eriod of trade depression which has affected the 
whole country; find it is in the time of our loss that this extra burden 
has been laid upon us as we think unjustly. We have been called 
selfish by those who have no conception of the seriousness of the 
^situation as it affects us, and we admit a natural desire to secure com¬ 
mercial well-being for ourselves and our posterity. But we ore not 
quite blind to the larger issues. We have no desire to see India 
governed for the sake of Lancashire, and in the midst of our ordinary 
business routine we still cherish some feeling for the continued pro¬ 
gress and development of our great Empire. 

William Taitkbsall. 
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The Navy bo obviously oooupiee the first place in our armed national 
strength that in the present crisis all eyes have turned to it at once, 
hardly doubting its power to protect us, yet thankful that our rulers 
have promptly resolved to reinforce it. There is yet some misgiving, 
and by no means unfounded, that overmuch reliance upon our first 
line may cause us to forget the second. Is our army, taking it as a 
whole, undoubtedly equal at this moment to the demands that might 
be made upon it? These demands, as the coimtry has {willfully 
realised within the last few weeks, are likely to bo fur more extensive 
than has been hitherto contemplated; they may include resistance hi 
actual invasion, and that at a time when engaged in serious <>{>eratums 
abroad. Are we safe from the first; are our regular forces perfectly 
adequate to undertake the latter P The answer generally given to 
these momentous questions is a complacently ]K>siti\ e atfirmuti ve. The 
possibility of invasion is derided; it is a nightmare, mere midsummer 
madness. With our powerful fleet no hostile flotilla n »uld easily reach 
our shores; if, however, by some unforeseen combination of adverse 
chances a descent were made, the defensive organisation of our home 
forces should more than suffice to justify Von Ifoltke s sage predic¬ 
tion, “it is easier to get into England than to get out of it again/' 
Again, it is always contended thut we shall not allow oui>el\eb to bo 
drawn into Continental conflict; tliat what wars we wage will lie 
“ small,” at a distance from home, and yet well within the compass of 
our a\ailable regular forces, leaving untouched for the defence of this 
country the strong reserves of citizen soldiers. These are comforting 
assurances, and for some time past we liave believed in them im¬ 
plicitly, yet it would not be difficult to show that in doing so wo 
liave continued in a fool’s paradise, from which there may be a rude 
awakening. 

Invasion is, of course, improbable, but it is not impossible. That 
nothing is impossible in war is one of the first of military maxims 
plainly proved by Buch feats os the crossing of the Alps, the storming 
of the Heights of Abraham, the desert march to Emaum Ohur. 
Experts at home and abroad are agreed that the invasion of England, 
although still difficult, might now be tried with reasonable hopes of < 
success. The universal application of steam to sea transport; the 
enormously increased facilities for embarkation and disembarkation; 
the vast development of the military powers of our nearest neigh¬ 
bours with the scientific certainty and perfection of their offensive 
mobilization—all these have altered the situation completely. That 
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subh an operation is well within the ranle of practical strategy is 
proved by the existence, plainly aobiowllteed, of sever a l elaborate 
schemes for invasion in the archives of thdQVar Office at Berlin. 

Only the other day the conversation of a well-known German 
general, Blumenthal, was reported, in which he discussed, in the most 
friendly way, the pros and oons, and gave it as his deliberate opinion 
that the invasion of this oountry was perfectly feasible. It is unnecessary 
to follow out his reasoning, which arrived at this logical conclusion from 
fair premises, although he may have minimised some of the most 
serious difficulties. The ohief of these would be the collection of 
sufficient sea transport, and the successful ferrying of the enemy’s 
forces across the silver streak. The latter, of course, presupposes the 
evasion or defeat of the Channel fleet; but the former would only 
mean a cynical disregard of neutrality, and the sudden seizure by 
force or embargo of all shipping in northern ports. That respect for 
the neutrality of Holland and Belgium is not to be counted among 
our bulwarks of defence may be taken os certain. I have it on the 
mo*t undoubted authority that tlie present Kaiser would not hesitate 
to violate it on a great emergency. During one of his late visits to 
this country he discussed the chunces of the next conflict with France, 
and met the objection that the French frontier was practically im¬ 
pregnable, by a 1*001 statement tliat he should, of course, advance 
through Belgium. “You might expect to meet an English corps 
then, in mqiport of the Belgian army/’ said the distinguished English 
officer with whom the com creation took place. “It would not 
matter,” replied the Emperor; “ you might send two army corps; 
you would, nevertheless, he too late.” Such reckless defiance of treaties 
when England was friendly would, of course, be still more certainly 
shown if she was hostile. AVliat the seizure of Belgium would mean 
as regards the invasion of this country will best he realised by 
remembering tliat Ostend, the most suitable base, is a fine and 
uqiarious port only four hours’ steam from Dover. 

These are points that cull for calm and attentive consideration in 
common prudence, yet not nooessarily in an alarmist spirit. They 
are intimately allied with, they closely affect the whole question of our 
existing military strength. If invasion were tried, it would naturally 
he when the strain upon our resources was most severe; when 
we were already compromised in distant adventures. Engaged in 
Itossibly 44 large,” not small, wars, in parts remote from each other 
•ud from the mother country, when the horizon everywhere was dark 
and threatening, the demands uj>on our regular forces might he many 
and great. Viewed by the light of most reoent events, it is no exag¬ 
geration to say that we might be called upon at one and the some 
time to despatch an expedition to the Transvaal of 15,000 men, to 
send a contingent of twioe that number to stiffen and support the 
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admirable Colonial militia ol Canada, to reinforce Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Egypt, to make a substantial increase to the English garrison of 
Indio. These would be| 4uamount duties, necessities of life and 
death, inevitable and unavoidable if we pretend to maintain the 
integrity of tke Empire and our national prestige. 

How far is the military strength of the nation commensurate with 
these abnormal, yet perfectly possible, requirements Y The question 
can only be answered by a brief, but exact, detailed examination of 
the various forces available, and then only approximately. Figures 
are somewhat confusing, and statistics make but dry reading, but 
they must be quoted at some length before the actual state of affairs 
can be made clear. 

A very valuable State paper, known as the “ General lleturn of 
the British Army,” appears annually, and the last to hand is that for 
1894. The information it provides is authoritative and complete. 
All who take interest in a subject of such vital important an* strongly 
urged to master it, but a short summary may be usefully inserted hero. 
The numbers given, it must be understood, represent the actual 
effective strength of the different items in the whole military army ; 
the actual, that is to say, as contrasted with the promised establish¬ 
ments, which are sometimes more, sometimes less, as shown in the 
army estimates, which must van' a little from time to time with the 
vicissitudes of increase and decrease, of recruiting and discharge. 

According to this general return the figures stand as follows (taking 
for simplicity and convenience of statement the outside totals of men 
of all ranks and all arms):— 

Regular Army, at home and abroad, including the 
Colonies, Egypt, and India .... 

Army Reserve (ropuW, , First class 82,804 
Second class 143 

Militia, enrolled, including Militia Reserve . , 

Yeoxaxky. 

Yoluntkerb (enrolled). 


In other words, a force of Iwtween six and seven hundred thousand 
men, the larger number being that provided for in tfie estimates, con¬ 
stitutes our total military strength for all purposes—to garrison 
dependencies far and near, protect British interests, resist aggression, 
and fight for independence at home. When these numliers arc com- • 
l«red with the peace and war strength of the prmeijKil foreign armies 
the contrast is remarkable, even ludicrous. Germany has a peace) 
establishment of half a million regular soldiers, France of rather more, 

(1) Hones tin property of private owners, registered for military e«rvioe If required. 
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Russia of 800,000, Austria-Hungary of,^334,000, ItaljT'of 279,000. 
When mobilised on a war footing each of these armies will become co¬ 
lossal : Germany will have in line a milli Aand a half of men, France 
two millions, Russia two millions and a half, Austria 1,729,000, Italy 
839,000. Horses and guns are in equally enormous proportions, and 
these figures do not includo the last reserves, while the service that 
may be expected will be Continental fighting at no great distance 
from home. 

It lias been our constant pride that we have escaped hitherto and, 
happily, the onerous blood-tax that brings these mammoth legions 
together. For years we have rejoiced in this comforting reflection, 
but now some truer appreciation of the situation has been borne in on 
the public mind. Even now it is hardly realised that we pay a heavy 
price for this immunity; the safety of possessions of home itself may 
have been jeopardised. There is little doubt that our whole military 
strength is unequal to the manifold and trying duties by which it 
may be tried, and this without attempting to compete with Con¬ 
tinental levios. Tliib inadequacy is due partly to distinct numerical 
weakness, partly to inherent defects in the constitution of the bulk of 
the reserve forces. Rut to understand this it will be necessary to 
dissect the figures already quoted, and examine the various items 
more in detail. 

When due deductions have been made from the available strength 
of the regular forces for service in India, the Colonies, and Egypt, the 
balance remains at 107,000 of all ranks and arms. A quarter of this 
total forms the garrison of Ireland—an item that cannot be neglected 
—and should all regular troops be withdrawn—which is hardly desir¬ 
able—they must l>e replaced by a corresponding, probably a much 
greater, force of militia, which would deplete to that extent the first 
line of reserves. On the other hand, this total of 107,000 would be 
immediately strengthened by calling up the first-class army reserve; 
in other words, by 83,000 men. The grand total thus obtained of, 
roughly, 173,000 men, omitting cavalry, would break up into five 
army corps, witli something over, taking the army eorj>s, all ranks, at 
3 >,000 men. Resides these five army corps, two independent cavalry 
divisions would be constituted at a strength of 0,000 and 3,000 horses 
each. 

Now let us consider what immediate demands might be made on 
those regular troops if complications not yet cleared up eventually 
developed into war. One whole army corps at least would he wanted 
for Canada, with its dangerously elongated frontier, vtiluerable almost 
everywhere; another corps would be divided between the expedition 
to the Transvaal and the reinforcements of Colonial garrisons; while 
it is not improbable that to make India perfectly safe a third army 
corps would be immediately required. These seemingly unavoidable 
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deductions would diminish tie regular army in the United Kingdom 
to some 60,000 men, the utmst force available to give the nucleus of 
garrison and fortress default in personnel, and to constitute the back- 
bone, the most valuable component of the home army in the field. 
This field army, according to our mobilisation schemes, is to consist of 
three army corps, the first two composed entirely of regulars, the 
third of regulars (if there ore any left), militia, and volunteers. 

Provided there were no abnormal and excessive demands upon our 
military resources, such as those already quoted, the numbers in 
the first instance would, of course, be considerably greater. But even 
then they would be sorely tried, the “ wastage,” the daily continual 
loss from casualties, sickness, and all the costly penalties of war, must 
not be left out of account. Campaigns are supposed to be short and 
sharp nowadays, so that there may be no long protracted drain, yet 
this shrinkage or wastage begins at once, and even in the best regu¬ 
lated armies under the best conditions is rapid and severe. Our own 
Crimean experience may be considered an extreme ease: the lament¬ 
able shortcomings of our military system entailed unusual suffering, 
and the wastage in the end rose to the high figure of 77 ]>er cent, of 
the whole army sent to the East. In the Franco-German War the 
German losses amounted to nearly 30 per cent.; those of the French 
were inordinately and unprecedentedly high owing to the numbers 
taken prisoner*. In the liusso-Turkish war of 1877-8 the wastage 
was terrible; no less than 43 per cent, were in hospital alone at the 
date of the jteace of San Stefano. In our South African campaign of 
1878 the wastage amounted to 33 per cent, in nine months. The 
same percentage was the rate of loss during only three months in the 
Egyptian campaign of 189*2. And all this terrible depletion, it must 
be borne in mind, occurs among the regulars, the trained troops, 
presumably the pick and flower of the British army. Such losses at 
once bring up the reserve lines into the strongest prominence, and it 
is here that the shoe will pinch worst in any time of trial. 

These reserves are the militia, yeomamy, and volunteers, the second 
and third army lines, wliich, according to the figures already given, 
and which for convenience are re-stated, are shown os follows in the 
last General Army lteturn :— 

Militia (enrolled).121,607 

Yeomanry ..10,014 

Volunteers ..231,328 

It must be premised that these numbers are for 1894, and do not 1 
exactly show the strength on the 1st January, 1895. That of the 
militia wob then only 108,392; the yeomanzy are 1,300 below their 
establishment; a total of 0,803 non-efficients must bo deducted from 
the total of volunteers, reducing it to 224,323 of all ranks, somo 
37,000 below the efetablishment. 

It is not too much to sav that a great burthen of resj onsilility is 
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imposed upon these reserves, and then# amstitation, adequacy, and 
efficiency are matters of the most vital inortanoe. In none of these 
respects can it he honestly admitted flat they come up to indis¬ 
pensable requirements. Only a portion, the weakest numerically, con 
he, or, more exactly, is really, utilised in feeding the first fighting line. 
The militia is alone a recruiting ground for the army, and this only 
to a limited extent: roughly, at present some 16,000 recruits enlist 
from the militia. There exists, no doubt, the militia reserve, a body 
of 30,000 men distributed among the regiments, engaged and trained 
to join the regular army at any moment on coll, and this, so far as it 
goes, is one of the most valuable items in our military strength. 
High professional opinion sjieaks very favourably of it; the men of 
the militia reserve are good military material, full-grown and well 
trained. But it is obvious that this reserve can only be available 
once; that if called to strengthen the regulars its disappearance 
weakens the militia to a corresponding extent. This disposes of the 
contention that the militia reserve can at any time be largely in¬ 
creased ; the militia itself would suffer jmri jxmu. In any cose, at 
present this reserve is 30,000 men, and its withdrawal from the 
militia would reduce that line to 78,000 men. Of these, a fourth at 
least would he* required for Ireland to replace the regular garrison of 
17,000, although in all probability that garrison, if only composed of 
militia, would necessarily stand higher, say at 2*3,000. The residue, 
little more than 30,000, represents the total force of militia available 
for tin* many pressing duties that may hill on it, not the least of 
which may he the reinforcement of the Mediterranean garrisons. But 
even this minimum of 30,000 might be further largely reduced. It 
is the opinion of many experienced officers of militia that a very con¬ 
siderable number of the runk and file serve in several regiments, and 
thus one man is counted sometimes as two, three, even four. This is 
pmrtly home out by the fact that when the annual training takes place 
regimentully there are fewer men “ wanting to complete ” than when 
the regiment joins a camp where there are other militia corps. In 
flic latter case a certain contingent arc afraid to appear, because they 
belong to two or more regiments, and would possibly be recognised 
and “ run in.” The obvious remedy would be to make the militia 
training simultaneous all over the country. But to this the authorities 
have never ugreed, probably because it woidd put too heavy a strain 
^ upon incomplete administrative arrangements. 

Taking next the yeomanry, a purely defensive and domestio force, 
whose uses would he limited to actual invasion, we find a body of 
10,000 partially trained horsemen, equal perhaps to some foreign 
cavalry, hut falling far short ol the high standard of our own. Yet 
the best cavalry officers have spoken in high praise of the yeomanry; 
it is well horsed, and its troopers havo such especial aptitudes and are 
to well grounded in their business that a very short period of unie- 
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mitting drill and attention!.would make them an effective body of 
cavalry. They ore, howq|*r, of no great value in recruiting the 
regular cavalry, a first duty with any well-constituted reserve. It is 
to be regretted that this force does not maintain its numbers, a mis¬ 
fortune traceable, it is said, to prevailing agricultural depression. 

Lost, but not least, come the Volunteers, upon whom, if the fore¬ 
going statements are admitted os facts, our chief reliance must be 
placed in time of national peril. On their actual value opinions voiy 
greatly, and any correct estimate con be arrived at only by comparing 
their merits and demerits, their good points and their bod. Of their 
spirit, their patriotism, their voluntary submission to military sendee, 
it is impossible to speak too highly. Again, in physique the volunteers 
are perhaps the finest Boldiers in the world; the best manhood of the 
nation is to be found in their ranks, and their fine qualities have been 
largely develojied by drill. Immense credit must be given, too, to the 
individual enterprise, the unstinting and generally unaided efforts 
made to increase the efficiency and mobility of many regiments of the 
force. In the provision of indispensable articles of field equipment 
sr> largely absent until lately, in the readiness to undertake camp 
and garrison training, and to join in route marching, reviews, and 
publie displays, the Volunteers have shown the most laudable anxiety 
to perfect themselves and show what they are really worth. What¬ 
ever happens, however well or ill the Volunteers may answer to any 
supreme test, no one 'will deny them a higli meed of praise. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong per contra , as we shall see. The 
Volunteers have many hostile critics, who rightly or wrongly blame 
them and charge them with serious shortcomings. Their first, and if 
it can he proved to exist, their most fatal defect is, that they cannot 
shoot; that, although some fine regiments, such as the Artists', can 
show a high jiercentage of marksmen, the general average of musketry 
proficiency is deplorably low, due, no doubt, to the scarcity of ranges 
and the difficulty of practice, hut with the undoubted results as 
alleged. If it lie contended that liisley and successful prize shooting 
affords evidence in the other direction, we are told that the small per¬ 
centage of fine shots cannot save the whole force from condemnation 
in this resjiect. One of the most vaunted of reoert measures to 
improve the Volunteer farce is the supply of a new and excellent 
weapon, the Martini-Metford magazine rifle; but this is surely a 
wasted reform, unless those who carry it are taught to handle it with i 
effect. Other defects are hud to the charge of the Volunteers; it is 
urged that they are really only lialf trained; their knowledge of 
drill and manuMivre is hut moderate; they have no effective organi¬ 
zation, for the brigades lately created cannot os yet be culled effective 
and capable of standing the wear and tear of actual jiracticje, and by 
their very constitution and character they enormously complicate the 
already supremely difficult task of mobilisation. 
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Without endorsing these allegations, some of which appear to be 
rather harsh and unfair, it is yet oertain |hat no firm reliance can at 
present be placed on the Volunteers. TlJPgravest fault to be found 
with the force is, however, in defects that are organio not functional 
it lies in the very essence of their constitution, far deeper than the' 
want of officers, of complete equipment and auxiliary departments, 
and the blame thereof is to be visited on others than the Volunteers. 
It belongs to all who unduly, often blindly and wilfully, fostered and 
encouraged this branch of the reserves to the neglect of the other,, 
thus forcing it into the first place, and giving it an importance far 
beyond its actual value. In its first inception the Government of the- 
hour hailed the “ movement ” as a very great “ let off ”; a most 
opportune excuse for minimising other more essential preparations. 
By accepting this economical substitute the Army estimates were 
spared a great increase, for the Volunteers are undoubtedly a cheap 
force. But this has tended to give us the shadow for the substance. 
We have obtained a large body of men, but they are neither mobile, 
thoroughly efficient, nor easily available, and worst of all they give 
no help in replenishing the first and fighting line. And all this has 
been done at the expense of the militia, the real constitutional reserve 
of the countn, a force which, under proj>er organization, would 
answer to all the requirements that are wanting in the Volunteers. 

The chief lesson to l»e learnt from the present crisis is the pom- 
mount nei-ossity of revising our resenes, and of reconstituting the- 
militia on a newer and larger basis. In no other way can we ensure- 
tho i>crmaiicnt safety of the realm and provide for the due discharge* 
of our lesser obligations. There is nothing new in the doctrine of 
unhersal sen ice, and it is to that, sooner or later, we must 
return. At this moment conscription—but only for home defence— 
is the law of the land; ballot for the militia remains upon the statute 
book, although it luis been susjKUided since 1810. It should be re- 
enactwl under such modifications as may seem right to the legislature* 
but so as to produce a very considerable increase of numbers at once. 
The militia is at present the weakest link in our chain armour, and 
that which most needs strengthening in a comprehensive way. The 
militia is our ij*al backbone, our chief and ultimate reserve. What¬ 
ever has led to its noglect by diverting the strong and often over¬ 
flowing militarism of the nation into other outlets has been most mis¬ 
chievous. For this reason the Volunteer movement, in theory most 
commendable, stands in practice condemned. The Volunteers can 
never vio, os an effective military force with an all-embraoing citizen 
army organized on true military principles. They must always 
remain a more or less uncertain factor in the total array of national 
defence. The inquiry now being instituted as to their general readi¬ 
ness to he mobilised is in itself an admission, that although bound in 
the last resort to give their services, their willingness to do so is by 
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no means assured. Nor can it be forgotten that the calling out of 
the Volunteers, recruitedJfas it mainly is from the better classes, 
would cause a complete location of the business of the country. 
This is not a weapon to reckon upon except in spasmodic effort, it can 
never be depended upon like a sufficiently numerous militia, tho¬ 
roughly trained, officered professionally, and always under effective 
military direction and control. 

The immediate prospect would be dark enough were there not somo 
reason to hope that the nation is now at lost determined to place its really 
enormous reserve power on a proper basis. With time this may be easily 
effected, provided only that the country will admit the necessity. In 
other respects than that of the citizen reserve we may hike heart of 
grace, for assuredly a most substantial progress 1ms lieen mode with 
the regular army in recent years. Improvement is to be seen on every 
side. Much discredit has been lavished upon the system of short 
service, and yet under no oilier could a first-du s^ army reserve have 
grown in twenty years from six thousand to seventy-six thousand, with 
the certainty of further development in succeeding years. It is the 
fashion to deride the jwrsouuel of the home battalions us mere callow 
striplings, yet an examination of the returns shows that the standard 
of age, height, and chest measurement has not deteriorated in the same 
period of twenty years, while it is a well-known fact that the methods 
of training in gymnasia, the regular supplies of good food, have largely 
developed physique. It will he urged, perhaps, that the recent jiartial 
failure in marching at tl e Xew Forest manoeuvres betrayed unfitness to 
perform the most elementary duty of foot-soldiers, but then* was no 
such failure by precisely the same stump of men in the Irish lmuuouvres, 
and it is now' known that sufficient previous practice brought the 
latter triumphantly through a trial in which the former fuiled liecause 
they lacked it. Another marked improvement in our regular army is 
in its conduct and demeanour, in the extraordinary decrease of courts- 
martifll held, and of minor punishments inflicted. That once too 
prevalent and disgraceful vice, drunkenness, 1ms all but disujijieared. 
In practical training, in shooting, in general intelligent appreciation of 
the business required of him, our modern “ Tommy ”—and 1 use the 
w'ord in its best sense os a title of honour and respect—stands fur above 
his forbears, and con compare favourably with the finest troops in the 
world. As regards tnatfrirl, care and attention liave been continuous, 
and the countiy’s magazines are well provided with all manner of 
munitions of war. Nor must the increased facilities for the rapid 1 
mobilisation of all our forces—such as they are—for home defence be 
omitted from the list of substantial gains, considering that the inherent 
difficulties of the task of bringing so many heterogeneous elements into 
effective combination have been nearly insuperable, and yet that they 
have been overcome. 


Aurxii it Outfit! ns. 



ARMENIA AND THE T^NSVAAL. 

There is one incident connected 'with the Emperor’s telegram to 
I Resident Kruger which has escaped the observation oi the public 
both here and on the Continent—I mean the Emperor’s flying visit to 
Friudrichsruh a few days before the telegram was sent off. We shall 
probably not be far wrong if we trace some connection between the 
two events. Two governing ideas are rooted in Prince Bismarck’s 
mind: to push Austria towards Constantinople; and to gather under 
the sceptre of Prussia, if circumstances permit, the Germans of 
Austria, the Baltic provinces, and Holland. He had not long been a 
member of the Frankfort Parliament when he declared that Austria 
must make up her mind to be expelled from Germany, and com¬ 
pensate herself by seeking her political centre of gravity Eastward; 
and he has lived to execute his threat. How he outwitted the 
< onfedoration and the Duke of Augustenberg and Austria in the 
matter of the Elbe Duchies, using and duping each in turn, is related 
in Sir A. Mulct's Omihroic of the Germanic Con fair rat ion, and else¬ 
where, and is certuinly one of the most masterly exhibitions of skilful 
maiueuvring and unscrupulous audacity in the annals of statecraft. 
The harbour of fuel with the canal has given Prussia the key of the 
Baltic. 

Bismarck's next move in the game was the annihilation of the Con¬ 
federation and the expulsion of Austria from Germany. But it took 
three years more to mature his plans uml organise his army. The 
Prussian Parliament opposed his military budgets; but he calmly 
disregarded protests and majorities, and jiassed his measures into 
luw by fuvour of his sovereign, in accordance with those principles of 
absolutism which lie has always professed. When he was ready, he 
fastened a quarrel on Austria and skilfully manoeuvred her into a 
declaration of war against Prussia, as he did France four years later, 
lie always contrives, when his plans ore ready, to put his adversary 
technically in the wrong, and then jioses as a guileless statesman 
devoted to jieace, whose hard lot it is to be forced into war to repel 
an unjustifiable aggression. 

He had so managed matters that he was more than a match for 
Austria and the Confederation. But he hnd Buesia on the one side 
to reckon with, and France on the other. Their benevolent neutrality 
^*as necessary to the success of his campaign, and he secured it with 
his usual, and it must be added unscrupulous, adroitness. With Bussia 
his task was not difficult. He had placed that Government under a 
great obligation during the Polish insurrection of 1863 by means of 
u secret treaty which pledged Prussia to give valuable aid against the 
insurgents. lie also played very skilfully on Bussia’s natural resent¬ 
ment against Austria for deserting her in the Crimean War in disre- 
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gard of the Tsar’s intervention in the Hungarian rebellion. There 
was more difficulty in seating the neutrality of France, and he began 
his operations as early us 1861, when he accompanied his sovereign 
on a visit to the Emperor of the French at Campiegne. llis letters at 
that period show that he was making a careful study of the brooding, 
silent man, who was then generally considered the most powerful 
monarch in Europe. To give him an opportunity of prosecuting his 
studies in that direction, Bismarck got himself appointed, the following 
year, os ambassador to Paris, where he spilt the pleasant months of 
June and July, and then returned to Berlin. During those two 
months he took the measure of his man, which was different from the 
world’s estimate. While flattering XupoleonV vanity and encourag¬ 
ing his ambition, he described him privately ns the embodiment of 
misunderstood incapacity.” On that incapacity lie played with con¬ 
summate art. While not disguising liis ambition to absorb the smaller 
States of Germany into the Prussian monarchy, he sought to mini 
the Empror’s fears by suggesting a Franeo-Prussian ulliance, which 
would be able to solve more than one burning problem—the restora¬ 
tion of Yenetia to Italy, for example; the settlement of the Eastern 
Question; possibly even the resuscitation of prtitioned Poland. And 
if France, in addition, jealous of the increasing size of Prussia, 
wished to restore the balance by some annexation of her own, there 
was Belgium. Let Frame seize it and “stamp out that nest of 
demagogues.” Prussia would certainly not object. This was in 
1862. A little before the outbreak of hostilities with Austria in 
1866, Bismarck paid another visit to the Emperor Xapleon. this 
time at Biarritz, where he renewed the suggestions which lie had 
made in Paris in 1862, and liad disc ussed at intervals meanwhile with 
the Irench Ambassador, fount Benedetti. As Napoleon lietame 
more exacting, Bismarck enlarged his proposal so as to embrace, not 
only Belgium, but the Duchy of Luxemburg and the fanton of 
Geneva in addition. In annexing the former he promised France 
the diplomatic aid of Prussia, and his armed assistance in annexing 
Belgium. When the French ambassador hinted at the pssible opjm- 
sition of England and llussia, 

“Count Bismarck answered that I was mistaken: thatJWisia unit Prance 
united, and resolved to correct their respective frontiers by binding one (mother 
by formal wgagementt, were in a position to settle these questions together without 
fear of encountering aimed resistance on the part of either England or Russia.” 

And in his conversation with M. Jules Favre at the ChAteau do 
Ferneres in 1870, Bismarck said: “ I have no serious reason to love 
Napoleon III. If lie had liked, we could have been two sincere 
allies, and together we would have disjiosed of Europ.” 1 

(1) Simirn in JHpIotnmcy, by Count Benedetti, pp. 47*57. Benedetti quotes contem¬ 
porary official documents, so that then is no doubt about the facta, which an, more¬ 
over, confirmed by the remarkable revelations made by General La Marmora, in his 
famous Vnpipiu H Lucs, pp. 117, 37«, Ac. 
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Having thus lulled the fears of Napoleon—the more easily because 
the Emperor believed the war would exhafk the strength of both 
combatants, and that he would then be able to appear on the scene and 
dictate his own terms—Bismarck set himself to fasten a quarrel on 
Austria, and succeeded. “ Austria does not wish for war,” said a 
diplomatist to him at the time, “ and she will be careful not to give 
you a pretext for it.” “ I have a whole bagful of pretexts,” was the 
answer, “ and even of plausible reasons. When the time comes war 
will break out without even surjirising any one.” And so it came to 
pass. When he was ready for the conflict he exploded a diplomatic 
bomb, which alienated from Austria the support of the minor States, 
and left her isolated; just as in 1870 he suddenly sprang on France 
the Beuedetti treaty of which he was himself the prompter. The 
Ellie Duchies, if severed from Denmark, belonged of right to the Ger¬ 
manic Confederation, and Austria protested against their forcible 
annexation by Prussia. Bismarck suggested blandly that Austria 
might conqieiisate herself at the expense of the Confederation. Aus¬ 
tria rose greedily to the bait. In a confidential despatch of Decem¬ 
ber, 1804, the Austrian minister, Count Mensdorff, placed his Gov¬ 
ernment at the* mercy of his wily adversary by these two unguarded 
sentences: “ Austria would only consent to the incorporation of the 
Duel lies with Prussia upon an equivalent augmentation of her own 
Gentian territory lieing guaranteed to her. Austrian blood Lis not 
been shed for the sake of disturbing the balance of power between the 
two great German States by a one-sided aggrandisement.” 

The game was now in Bismarck’s hands. The Austrian despatch 
found its way into the ne\vsj«])er8, and the minor States were alienated 
from Austria by a single blow. Having thus divided his enemies, 
Bismarck beat them easily in detail, and Austria was driven out of 
Germany. 

It was now the turn of France. With the connivance, probably at 
the instigation, of Bismarck, Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem was 
sprung iqimi the world as a candidate for the tlirone of Spain. I have 
given the history of that intrigue in a volume published in 1871. 1 
Bismurck knew that the French army was no match for the German, 
and, with professions of jieace upon hiB lips, he managed with con¬ 
summate ingenuity to mamruvre France into a declaration of war, as 
ho had previously done Austria. When he saw his prey escaping 
]§m by the withdrawal of 1 Vince Leopold from the candidature, a 
* telegram uppeured in the official organ of Berlin, announcing that 
the French Ambassador had rudely accosted the King of Prussia on 
the public promenade at Eins, and that the King, declining to address 
him iiersonully, had told him, through au aide-de-camp, that he would 
not admit him again to his presence. A circular despatch to the same 
(I) Who uBmfmoiU*for the Wurt Tj Ttratstor 
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effect was telegraphed at the same time to foreign Courts. The effect, 
as Bismarck had ealculffted, was electrical. Berlin and Paris hurled 
defiance at each other,^and Napoleon declared war. When the mis¬ 
chief was done Bismarck denounced the telegram as “ a gratuitous 
invention.” So it was; hut the inventor was himself, and he has 
since admitted it. 1 

But what hearing has all this on Armenia and the Transvaal ? I 
now proceed to answer that question. Prince Bismarck believed that 
the conditions of peace which ho imposed on France in 1871 had 
disabled her for fifty years at least. “ The preliminaries signed at 
Versailles,” he said on his return to Germany, “ guarantee us fifty 
years’ quietude.” He thought that it would take a generation to pay 
the enormous indemnity which he exacted from the vanquished, and 
a German army was meanwhile to occupy strategic positions in 
France at the cost of that country. To his amazement, and that of 
everybody else, France disdiarged her debt in an incredibly short 
time, and at the end of three years there was not a German soldier 
left on her soil. 

This unexpected revival alarmed Germany, and Bismarck and 
Moltke determined on another invasion of France, to “ bleed her 
white,” before she hod time to recover her strength. The Tsar put 
his veto on this iniquitous design, and the British Government 
joined with that of Bussia to save France. Some interesting details 
of that plot are given in the posthumous memoirs of M. (iavard, 
French Charge d’Affaires in London at that time. “ The old 
Emperor,” said Lord Derby, then Foreign Secretary, to M. (iavard, 

“ does not wish for another war, und was ignorant of the plotting 
going on around him. Prince Bismarck desires it, and is in a hurry 
to bring it on during the Emperor William’s lifetime.” 

Prince Bismarck being thus constrained to watch the growing 
strength of France without being able to stop it, he sought to compuBs 
his end in another way, namely, by embroiling her sometimes with 
Italy, sometimes with England. While he remained in office he 
employed all the resources of his diplomatic skill to make bad blood 
between France and ourselves, and with considerable success, lie 
was more successful with Italy, to whom he offered Tunis at tho 
Congress of Berlin. “ You must be very anxious, replied the Italian 
plenipotentory, after consultation with his Government, “ to embroil 
us with France.” But Bismarck has generally more than one stripg 
to his bow, and this repulse did not discourage him. He offered to ' 
France what Italy had refused, and France accepted it. The feud 

(1) In bis own organ, the Hamburger KaehriehUn , of November 13th, 1892. “ In pro* 
Yoking the French,** says this inspired article, “to assume the fall initiative and 
impoiuibilily of war the Chancellor rendered at that time the greatest aervioe to Ger¬ 
many.** Benedetti gives a dramatic account, on Biamarok’i own authority, of tho 
gaibling of the famous telegram.—AW*# in Lipkmacy, p. 1J3. 
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which he desired to establish between the two countries^as thus 
created, and Italy was provoked into partnership in the Triple 
Alliance. He mode another feud at the sa je time between Russia 
and Austria by endowing the latter with twcrprovinces inhabited by 
Orthodox Slavs, thus giving her a commanding position in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and putting her on the rood to Salonioa as a half¬ 
way-house to Constantinople. Austria has been for a long time 
hankering after the fair cit^of Constantine. In 1808 Napoleon pro¬ 
posed that Turkey should be partitioned between France, Russia, and 
Austria, the last getting Bosnia, the Herzegovina, Bulgaria, and 
Constantinople. “ We must sacrifice much,” said Mettemich d propo* 
of this “ for the preservation of the Porte; but our existence and 
political credit, the chief elements of life of a great State, must put 
limits to our desires. We cannot save Turkey; therefore we must 
help in the partition, and endeavour to get as good a share as 
possible.” IIow characteristic of Austrian policy, which ever has its 
eye on the main chance, acquiring property without fighting for it, 
and never making a sacrifice or running a risk for any interest but its 
own materiaf gain. Austria, accordingly, proposed to come to an 
understanding with Russia on the basis of Napoleon's proposal, but 
met with a decided rebuff. 1 See, then, what Bismarck has done by 
placing Austria ns sentinel on the Balkans, with a promise of the 
reversion of Constantinople. He has made an irreparable breach 
lietween her and Russia, and thus tied Austria irrevocably to the 
cliariot wheels of Germany; aud he lias erected at the same time a 
fresh barrier against the ]>ossession of Constantinople by Russia. 
Austria's next move will be on Salonica, which the Treaty of 
San Stefano gave to Bulgaria, and the Treaty of Berlin restored to 
the Sultan. But she will have to fight for it. Bulgarians and 
Greeks have their eyes upon that [>ort, and Russia is behind them. 
Hence the eagerness of the allied Empires to induce a great naval 
power like England to join the Triple Alliance, which, thus reinforced, 
would easily onahlc Austria to push forward to Salonica and, on a 
fa\ourahle opportunity, to Constantinople. Hence, too, the alarm 
with which Germany and Austria witnessed the united action of 
England, Russia, and France on the Armenian question. That 
rapprochement migfct lead to further developments in a direction not 
favourable to Austro-German designs, and must be stopped at any 
cost to the Christians of Turkey. From the moment that England 
tc^k common action with France and Russia on the Armenian 
* Question, Germany and Austria took up a coldly critical and 
suspicious attitude, with menaces against England, and friendly 
patronage of the Sultan. But while the Liberal Government re¬ 
mained in office the allied Empires contented themselves with 
(1) VoternioVs Utmtn, fp. 170-181,138. 
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criticifim,T!oping that Lord Salisbury would checkmate in opposition 
and undo in offioe the not very effective intervention of his pre¬ 
decessors on behalf of Sm Armenians. Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall 
speech dispelled those musions. He not only adopted the policy of 
Ids predecessors, but went beyond it, and bode the Sultan put his 
house in ortjer speedily if he wished to avoid the partition of his 
Empire in retribution for hiB crimes. At once Germany and Austria 
insisted on joining the concert of the three Powers, and Italy, whose 
generous impulses prompted her to send a squadron to join that of 
England in Turkish waters, suddenly drew back, probably at the 
bidding of her partners in the Triple Alliance. 1 It is, therefore, to 
Germany and Austria mainly that I attribute the deplorable fiasco of 
our intervention on behalf of the Armenians. Iiussia, I fear, has not 
been very zealous in the matter. But it has to be considered that 
Russia is fully aware of the Austro-German designs on Constanti¬ 
nople, that she is suspicious of England’s intentions, and that she 
more than suspects Italian complicity—-which doubtless explains her 
unfriendly attitude towards Italy in Abyssinia. I jet Eussia be con¬ 
vinced that she has nothing to fear from England as regards 
Constantinople, and I venture to predict that she will act cordially 
with us, not only in Turkey, but elsewhere. Nineteen years ago 
Elaczko, “ex-Deputy of the Parliament of Viennawrote us 
follows:— 

“ 1 Prussia has no interest in the East 1 was u favourite n^Ttion of M. de 

Bismarck in 1867 and 1871.From the day, however, that I'ni^iu U- 

came identified with the whole of Germany, or rather assimilate it. she j*er- 
force inherited all German interests und German influences on the shore* of the 
Danube and at the foot of the Balkans. Thenceforward lor share in Eastern 
policy became a large one, fur larger than that either of France or England.''^ 

Count Benedettinoted this fact as far back as IKON. In a desjuiteh 
from Berlin, on January oth, 1808, he writes:— 

“M. de Bismarck is doubtless cmvinced that there are other Powers who 
have the greater interest in shielding the Ottoiuun Empire from Russian greed, 
and he leaves the task to them, Hat he knows t!u\t in the Eastern Question no 
definite solution can be am'red at without the permission or udhesiim of (inmany : if 
only (Jermany be unitetl and powerful . 3 lie thinks, therefore, that just at present 
there is not the slightest objection to whetting the appetite of Russian ambition, 
if he can obtain in return an obliging abstention from ull his own undertakings 
in Germany.** 4 

(ly The Italian journals have been qnite as sympathetic as the English on tho 
Armenian question, and some of them have had admirable report* from oorresponde&ta \ 
in Turkey, confirming the wont account* that have readied this conn try. I may men¬ 
tion in particular the reporta in the Tribuna of Rome from its special correspondent' at 
Erzeronm. 

(2; The Two Chancellors, p. 291. 

(3) The italics are in the original. 

(4) Ma Mission on Trusts, p. 135. 
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Bismarck did “ obtain in return an obliging abstentioiiSfbm all bis 
own undertakings in Germany,” and in Franoe also; and he rewarded 
Bussia’s benevolent neutrality by making Austria dominant on the 
Balkans in 1878, in a position to threMbn Constantinople and 
paralyze Bussia’s influence in European Turkey: a dis-servioe which 
Bussia is not likely to forgive, however much die may dissemble her 
resentment. “ Bussia,” said Prince Gtortchakoff thirty-two years ago, 
(C never sulks; she meditates.” 

And now perhaps the reader is beginning to see some connection 
between Germany’s action on the Armenian question and the Imperial 
telegram to President Kruger after the flying visit to the recluse of 
Friedrichsruh. Germany is at this moment confronted by three for¬ 
midable dangers. There is first the resurrection of France, eventuat- 
in the Bussiun alliance. Exactly twenty-four years ago I wrote 
as follows:— 

“The annexation of Alsace and^Lorraino will be a dangerous acquisition for 
Germany. The mutilation inflicted on her by her conqueror will induce France 
to cost about for ulliunccs thut may help her to avenge her wrongs. Is this an 
auspicious pros]>ect for the welfare of the grout Gorman nation ? Is Germany 
so strong that she can afford to isolate herself from the goodwill of the rest of 
Europe ? The annexation of the French provinces will certainly consummate 
that isolation. Russia limy possibly ally herself with Germany for a while. 
But the ulliunce cannot be a lasting one, for it will be founded on motives of 
mutual jealousy or the premeditation of sumo aggressive design; mid no alliance 
of that kind can lie relied on iu the hour of danger. Xo: the Powers which are 
certain to form aii%llinnre at no distant period are Russia and France, and that 
alliance will bode no goo l to Germany. The Fatherland may not always have 
a Bismarck to outwit the uilers and diplomatists of France, nor a Moltke to 
conduct the strategy of her armies.” 1 

My forecast 1ms 1k*ou verified. Bussia and France are in close 
alliance, and the only jw>wer in Europe which was disposed to put 
trust in the friendship mul pacific intentions of Germany has now 
been alienated beyond the reach of any further illusions. And the 
alienation of Englnnd menus the retirement of Italy at no distant 
(bite from the Triple Alliance. Germany’s great danger, then, is 
isolation in face of a formidable coalition, with England smarting 
under an unprovoked affront and a menace to her empire, and on 
friendly terms with Germany’s adversaries. 

Bismarck lias Always foreseen the contingency of a Franco-Russian 
alliance, and has endeavoured to parry it in a variety of ways. He has 
sought to conciliate Bussia; hut “ a burnt oliild dreads the fire,” 
And Bussia lias been deceived too often to trust Germany again, 
lie has sought to conciliate France by supporting her on all occa¬ 
sions on which she has had a difficulty with England. But his 
main efforts have been directed to untiring devioes to embroil Eng- 

(1) Who it Bmpontihkpr tho Wort by Sorutator, pp. 116,117. 
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land by turns with France and Russia. A war between England 
and either or both of those Powers would suit Bismarck’s policy 
admirably, for it woulde exhaust all three, and their misfortunes 
would be Germany's opportunity, and would afford fine scope for one 
of those political combinations in which Bismarck’s brain is as fertile 
as Moltke’swas in military combinations, and of which doubtless 
there is a good crop in the pigeon-holes of the Prussian Foreign 
Office. 

This brings us to Germany’s second danger. It is industrial ruin. 
The mad rivalry in “ bloated armaments ” is ruining all the Conti¬ 
nental Powers, and even our own insular position does not spare 11 s 
the necessity of an enormous increase in our naval estimates. But of 
all the States which suffer from the huge waste caused by increased 
armaments on sea and land. Germany, to whose aggressive policy it 
is all due, suffers most. In 1865—the year before the Prussian wur 
against Austria—the total expenditure on land and sea forces of 
what is now the German Empire was £9,900,000. In 1879 it was 
£21,350,000; and it has been increasing by leaps and bounds ever 
since. In 1865 the French expenditure was £17,800,000; in 1879 
£27,000,000. In 1865 Great Britain spont £27,000,000; in 1879 
£32,250,000. Russia’s expenditure in 1865 was £21,900,000; in 
1879, £36,500,000. This increase has been going on, in various 
proportions, ever since in all the States of Europe, but in Germany 
most of all. And Germany is the country which can least afford it. 
Compared with France and Russia, it is a very poor country, and 
poverty and the conscription combined are driving the manhood of 
Germany from the Fatherland every year by myriads. In one year 
alone 62,000 able-bodied Germans emigrated to America. 

From this state of things arises Germany’s third danger—Socialism. 
In no country in Europe is revolutionary Socialism so deep-rooted 
and widespread as in Germany. In 1880 it polled half a million 
votes. In the last election it polled 2,250,000. It is powerful in 
Parliament, and most formidable in the army. For these reasons, 
therefore, Germany, more than any country in Europe, needs an out¬ 
let for her impoverished population, where they Bhall be able to better 
their condition without ceasing to be citizens of the Fatherland, lier 
colonising efforts in Africa have not been vexy promising hitherto. Is 
there any other direction in which Germany might be strengthened 
both financially and militarily Y The question was anticipated and 
answered by Bismarck more than a generation ago, when he offered 
France, in exchange for her alliance, Luxemburg with Belgium and 
the Canton of Geneva—all the French-speaking populations that 
touched her borders. He has renewed that offer at different times 
since. The acceptance of the bribe by France would mean two things 
in Bismarck’s calculation. It would mean for France the hostility of 
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England and Switzerland and the disaffection of Belgium—all of 
them securities against French revenge on Germany. For Germany 
it would mean territorial compensation. s£n 1862 Bismarck offered 
Napoleon the armed assistance of Prussia in the annexation of 
Belgium. We may be sure that he meditated in return the armed 
support of France in the annexation of Holland to Germany after the 
absorption of the minor States by Prussia. Holland possesses rich 
colonies, and was once-—what she might become again as port of the 
German Empire—a first-class naval Power. The Imperial telegram 
to President Kruger claimed kinship with the Boers, and there was 
evidently a serious attempt on the part of Germany to thrust into 
•South Africa the thin end of a wedge which would result in a 
German protectorate over the Transvaal, towards which the Orange 
Free State might be expected in course of time to gravitate, so that 
Germany might eventually become the predominant power in South 
Africa. And probably the aspirations of the ex-Ohancellor did not 
end there. In the Times of January Pith there is an address from 
the Germans of Vienna to the Boers of the Transvaal, which not only 
greets the Boers us brothers, but claims all German-speaking peoples 
os predestined subjects of the German Kaiser. Nor is this a mere 
Platonic sentiment begotten of a fugitive excitement. It has its 
roots in a nationalist policy deep-seated in the German mind. One 
specimen may suffice out of a large class of popular literature. In a 
work published in 1867, under the title of The Immediate Future of 
all the JCaropean States, Prophecies for the Cominy Year , the author, 
»S. von JLersclifeld, claims, as the legitimate property of the Empire 
to be established under the sceptre of Prussia, ** all Germany us far as 
the German tongue is heard. . . . The territory Germany still 
wants will, in the course of things, be wrested from foreign rule.*’ 
That was a fair warning to all whom it concerned. The process of 
" wresting from foreign ride ” began with the spoliation of Denmark 
in 1H63. It went on to the absorption of the German Confederation 
and the extrusion of Austria in 1866. It tore Alsace and Lorraine 
from the bleeding body of 1« ranee in 1871, and its appetite, for 
rcusons already indicated, has increased with its acquisitions. Who 
will be the next victim? for there are several yet undevoured: 
Holland, Jutladd, the German territories of Austria, the frontier of 
the Vistula, and the Baltic Provinces. The next aggression will 
certainly begin on the line of least resistance, which apparently was 
•thought to be Holland ria the Transvaal. I dismiss the idea of the 
telegram to President Kruger being an impromptu hit off the 
Emperor’s own bat. It followed not only tho sudden visit to Prince 
Bismarck, but the overture to Portugal for permission to send German 
marines to the Transvaal; and it was sent after consultation with 
the Chancellor, and with the heads of the naval and military depnrt- 

VOJL. MX. x.s. 1 
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ments. It was the deliberate act of the German Government—as 
deliberate as the patronage of the Duke of Augustenbuig before 
annexing the Elbe Duohgn. There is a strict continuity in the aims 
of Germany’s foreign policy, and a patient watchfulness to seize the 
most promising opening for making the next advance towards the goal. 
Germany knows how to wait, os Denmark, Austria, and France have 
discovered to their cost. She never wearies of proclaiming herself the 
guardian of European peace; and I believe that the great moss of the 
German people are sincere lovers of peace, and would gladly devote 
themselves to the arts of peace if their rulers and officially-inspired 
press would only suffer them to do so. As a matter of fact, Germany, 
ever since she committed herself to the guidance of Prince Bismarck, 
has been the one great disturber of the peace of Europe by a series of 
unprovoked aggressions, from 18G3 to the recent abortive attempt at 
a buccaneering raid into the Transvaal. Her increasingly swelling 
armaments force neighbouring States to follow her example, and their 
experience of her sudden roup* fie main makes them uneasy, and 
obliges them to be ever on the alert against some disastrous surprise. 
In an article in this Review in November, 1879, M. de Laveleyc 
declared that Prince Bismarck offered to help the Tsar to the possession 
of Constantinople if his Majesty would consent to the meditated 
attack on France in 1875—a bribe which the Tsar scornfully declined. 
Bismarck, as we have seen, paid Russia out in 187G, when he placed 
Austria athwart the Balkans, with her gaze towards the Bosphorus, 
But the offer to the Tsar may yet be renewed, for it iB characteristic 
of Bismarckian policy to be serenely superior to political scruples, and 
to sacrifice an ally without compunction when the exigencies of the game 
demand a victim. Under his tuition Germany has become an adept 
in the arts of dissimulation, and her wooers had lietter take to heart 
the warning of the old song; “ Trust her not: she's fooling thee.” 

What, then, is the lesson we should learn from the survey of the 
political situation which I have given in the preceding pages ? The 
first lesson is that, from her territorial aspirations, her economic needs, 
and her tortuous and unscrupulous foreign policy ever since she 
accepted the hegemony of Prussia, Germany is a Power on whose 
friendsliip it would be perilous for England to rely. She has nothing 
to offer us as an equivalent for an alliance which would make France* 
and Russia, who have each infinitely more i*ower than Germany to 
hurt us, our deadly foes; while her colonial enterprises—the necessary 
outcome of her military aggressiveness with its attendant epidemic oft 
nervous vigilance in other States—bring her into antagonism with 
England at more points than any other State. I do not blame Ger¬ 
many for this: colonial expansion is her only remedy against the 
harm done to her civic and industrial life by universal conscription 
and pauperising armaments. 
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And as Germany is thus the country which is our most serious rival 
in trade, and which has most interest in destroying our commercial 
supremacy—since she would be the principal gainer—so Russia is th» 
country whose political aspirations oome least into antagonism with 
our Empire, and from whose commercial rivalry we have less to fear, if 
we play our cards well, than from that of any other great Power. If 
the alternative lies between Russia and Austria at Constantinople, I 
have no hesitation in saying that Austria would be much the more 
dangerous to us, both politically and commercially. For Austria would 
mean Germany, and Germany has vast ambitions which bode no good 
to England. There ore German communities and trade interests in 
Palestine and Asia Minor, and when the opportune moment arrives 
Germany will not be slow to claim a potent influence in the distribution 
of the Sick Man's inheritance. It is not for nothing that she now throws 
her powerful tegis over the moribund empire of the Turk. She is not 
yet in a position to claim her shore of the spoils. She needs a navy cf 
the first rank to enable her to play the rdle which she has marked out 
far herself, and meanwhile the Sultan must be upheld, at whatever cost 
to humanity and civilisation. The ooperation of England might 
have enabled Germany to realise her programme in the East earlier 
than the omens now indicate. Failing England, there is Holland, 
and the cruft which has been so marvellously successful so far may well 
tempt fortune to this venture also. True, other hands may not find it 
easy to bend the bow of Achilles. But Achilles himself is still among 
us, though sulking in his tent, and who knows but that he may yet 
have an opj»ortunity of proving that his hand has not lost its cunning ? 
Austria at Constantinople and Germany in possession of Holland 
would be a good deal more menacing to Englaud than the apparition 
of the Russian eagle on the banks of the Bosphorus. Germany and 
Austria have already given us a foretaste of what such a consummation 
would mean for Englaud commercially. They have succeeded in 
erecting for their own benefit a barrier against British trade which has 
injured us to the tune of some millions annually in the region of the 
Balkans and along the Dalinutian coast. Constantinople in possession 
of Austria in alliance with Germany would certainly not be lees 
injurious to Brit ini 1 commerce than Constantinople in possession of 
Russia, and wouM be pretty certain to be more injurious. For Russia, 
ai I showed in my previous article, has for years to oome ample scope 
elsewhere, and more remuneration for her commercial energies. 

• Politically, therefore, and commercially, Russia—judging her 
purely by the rule of self-interest—is tho one great Power, barring' 
perhaps Italy, which is least likely to have any desire to harm us if 
only we succeed in convincing her that we have neither interest nor 
wish to harm her. Wliat then is to prevent—not an alliance, but—a 
friendly understanding between us? I have already argued the 

YJi 
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question oF India, and will only say here that any one who will take 
the trouble to apply his reason to the facts without passion or pre¬ 
judice ^ hardly foil to Mree with Prince Gortchakoff that a Russian 
invasion of India “ belongs to the domain of political mythology.” 
India apart, there is no other question with respect to which there 
need be any feeling between us but that of friendly rivalry as 
civilising Powers in Asia. I believe that Russia covets no possessions 
owned by England, and I am sure that England has no design on 
any territory owned or likely to be owned by Russia. Certainly in 
Aria it is the interest of each to cultivate the friendship of the other. 
Let it go tlirough the bazaars of the East that the Empress of India 
and the White Tsar have become friends, and we shall have no more 
attempts at mutiny, nor Russia any trouble in ruling her Central 
Asian populations; while the treasure now spent by the Indian 
Government on frontier defence may be employed to better purpose. 
Nor would the benefit be confined to Aria. “ It is really painful,” 
said Prince Gortchakoff, eighteen years ago, much to the annoyance 
of Irinee Bismarck, “ to see two great States which together might 
regulate European questions for their mutual advantage and the 
benefit of all, excite themselves and the world by an antagonism 
founded on prejudice or misunderstanding.” 1 Justice comj»els me to 
admit, after a long and dispassionate study of the question, that the 
fault is mainly, if not entirely, England’s. And the fount and origin 
of the mischief is the Crimean War. A good understanding with 
England on all questions in Europe and Asia was an article in the 
political creed of the Emperor Nicholas which he held with almost 
the fervour of a religious dogma. He admired her conservative 
liberalism as suited to her genius and stage of political development, 
though deeming them unsuited to the condition of Russia, and he 
had implicit trust in her as an invaluable conciliatory influence 
between the extremes of autocracy and revolutionary lladitalism. For 
the purpose of arriving at a friendly understanding with this country 
on every question that was likely to divide us, he came to Ijondon in 
1844 on a visit to the Queen, and had frequent and friendly interviews 
with Ijord Aberdeen, then Foreign Secretary in Sir Robert Peel’s 
Administration. He came to an understanding with the Conservative 
Government on India, Persia, Central Asia, and Turkey, and on his 
return to Russia he instructed the Chancellor of the Empire, ('ount 
Nesselrode, to embody this understanding with the British Court and 
Government in a Memorandum which was sent to the British Cabinet 
It is a State document of the highest importance, and I make no 
apology for quoting as much of it as will enable the public to under¬ 
stand its drift 


(1) Turkey, No. 1 (1S77), p. 736. 
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“ Russia and England are mutually penetrated with the oonviction that it is 
their common interest that the Ottoman Porte should maintain itself in the state* 
of independence and of territorial possession i@i%dsting in that, empire, this - 
political combination being the one which best accords with t he preservation of 
general peace. 

“ Agreed as to this principle, Russia and England have an equal interest in 
uniting their efforts to strengthen the existence of the Ottoman Empire, and to 
avert all dangers by which its security may be threatened. With this object, 
the essential thing is to allow the Porte to live in peace, without agitating it by 
diplomatic worries, and without interfering in its internal affairs. To put 
this system in practice, two things must not be lost sight of. They ore as 
follows: In the first place, the Porte has a constant tendency towards freeing 
itself from the engagements imposed upon it by tho treaties which it has con¬ 
cluded with the other Powers; and it hopes to do this with impunity because it 
relies upon the mutual jealousies of the Cabinets. It believes that if it fails in 
its engagements towards one, the others will take up its quarrel and will shield 
it against all responsibility. 

“ It is esHentiul not to confirm the Porte in this illusion. Each time that it 
fails in its obligations towards one of the great Powers it is the interest of all 
tho others to make it sensible of its fault, and to exhort it Beriously to render 
justice to the Cabinet which seeks reparation. As soon as the Porte sees itself 
not maintained by the other Cabinets it will yield; and the differences which 
may have arisen will disappear through the medium of conciliation, without any 
conflict taking place. 

“A second cuuse exists for the complications inherent in the situation of the* 
Porte: the difficulty of bringing into accord the respect due to the sovereign 
authority of the Sultan, founded on the Musulman law, and the concessions due* 
to the interests of tho Christian populations of tho empire. 

“This difficulty is not to be denied. In the actual condition of the European 
mind the Cabinets cannot with indifference see the Christian populations of 
Turkey subject to flagrant vexations and to ipligious intolerance. This truth 
must be impressed without cossation on the Ottoman ministers, who must be 
persuaded that they can only count on the friendship and support of the groat 
Powers on condition of the Christian subjects of the Porte being treated with 
tolerance and mildness. 

“ While they insist ou this truth the foreign representatives must, on the 
other side, use all their influence to maintain tho Christian subjects of the Porte 
in submission towards the sovereign authority. Guided by these principles the* 
foreign representatives must act between themselves in a perfect spirit of concord. 
If remonstrances are addressed to tho Porte, they must bear a character of 
unanimity, without any one Power putting itself forward exclusively. 

“ I*roceeding on this system with all calmness and moderation, the representa¬ 
tives of the groat Cabinets of Europe will have tho best chance of succeeding 
without provoking such complications as might compromise the peace of the 
Ottoman Empire. If all the great Powers adopt frankly this line of conduct 
they may hope with reason to preserve the existence of Turkey. 

• “ It is impossible, however, not to see what elements of dissolution are con¬ 
tained within this Empire. Imperious circumstances may hasten its fall with¬ 
out its being possible for the united Cabinets to prevent such a result, 
as it is not givon to human foresight to truce beforehand a plan of action for 
such an unexpected cose. It would be premature to take into oon t M erMwii 
eventualities which may never be realised. In the uncertainty which weighs 
upon the future, one fundamental idea seems alone capable of practical applica¬ 
tion. It is this—that the danger which may result from a catastrophe in 
Turkey will be much diminished if, tho case ooourring, Russia and England 
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a® another as to the course to be panned by both* in < 

This usdeistanding will be aU the mare salutary, inasmuch ae it will receive tin 
complete aaaentof Austria, between Austria and Bussia a perfect conformity 
of principles as regards the affsiro of Turkey already exists, the interests of 
both Powers being conservation and peace. To render the union more office* 
oious, the one thing to desire would be to see England associated with them in 
the same object The reasons for aiming at the establishment of this accord ato 
very simple. By land Bussia exercises on Turkey a preponderating influence; 
on sea England occupies the same position. Isolated, the influence of these two 
Powers might do a good deal of harm; combined it may do much good, lienee 
the utility of a preliminary understanding before taking action. 

“This idea was adopted in principle during the stay of the Emperor at 
London. It has resulted in a conditional engagement to the effect that if any¬ 
thing unforeseen should occur in Turkey, Bussia and England would concert 
together as to what course they should follow , in common. The objocta with 
which Bussia and England would have to come to an understanding may be thus 
formulated:— 


“ 1. The maintenance of the Ottoman Empire in its present condition for so 
long a time as this political combination may be possible. 

“ 2. If we see beforehand that it is breaking up, a preliminary understanding 
to be arrived at as to the establishment of a new order of things, destined to 
replace that which now exists; and precautions to be taken in common, that 
wo change occurring in the internal situation of that Empire may threaten the 
security of our own States and the rights which the treaties guarantee to 
them respeotivdy, or the maintenance of the European equilibrium. 

“With the objects thus formulated, the policy of Russia and that of Austria 
are closely bound together by the principle of complete solidarity. If England, 
as the principal maritime Power, acts in concert with them, there is reason to 
believe that France will find herself obliged to follow the course decided upon 
"between St Petersburg, London, and Vienna. All possibility of conflict be¬ 
tween the great Powers being thus averted, it may be hoped that the peace of 
Europe will be maintained, even in the midst of such grave circumstances. 

“ It is with the view of assuring (his result to the interests of all that Bussia 
and England should come to a preliminary understanding between themselves, 
as agreed upon by the Emperor with the ministers of her Britannic Majesty 
during his atay in England. 1 ' 


How wise, how moderate that policy now seems in the light of 
history! And how well for England if she had adhered to it instead 
♦of allowing herself to be seduced into a war which cost her thousands 
*of precious lives, an addition—including Afghan and Persian wars— 
<of nearly £100,000,000 to her national debt, and complications and 
grouping of Powers to her prejudice! It is imjMssiblc to read the 
diplomatic history of the Crimean War in the culm dry light 
of retrospective criticism without being impressed with a sort of 
awe as of Destiny in a Greek tragedy, pushing the actors on toti 
foredoomed issue in spite of the struggles of all parties against it, 
save only the Porte and three men who have since gone to their 
account The Porte manoeuvred for war, believing in a promised 
alliance with France and England, and hoping to get rid of European 
intervention altogether between itself and its subjects in getting rid 
of Russian intervention; and the Porte had three powerful allies in 
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Louis Napoleon, Sir Stratford Canning (Lord Statfisd do Beddiffe), 
and Lord Palmerston. The French Emperor’s motive is plain 
enough. In announcing his approach!^ marriage to the dorps 
LSgidatif he called himself a parvenu by way of justification for the 
elected of the people in choosing as partner on his throne a wife who 
did not boast of royal blood. But it was only the pride which apes 
humility, for he had been rebuffed in seeking a more exalted alliance. 
A great war, in alliance with an ancient kingdom like England, 
would not fail to plaoe him in the front rank of sovereigns; and if 
successful, which was scarcely doubtful, would help incalculably to 
establish his dynasty. But behind this there was a more imperative 
motive. The Treaty of Vienna proscribed the Buonaparte family 
for ever from sovereign rank, and Nicholas—his mind full of the 
cataclysms caused by the Napoleonic wars, culminating for him in 
the burning of Moscow, and imbued at the same time with a super¬ 
stitious veneration for the Settlement of Vienna, which he regarded 
as the only effectual breakwater against the storms of revolution— 
insisted on the proscription. And when other sovereigns, who had 
promised to support him, deserted him and saluted Louis Napoleon, 
on his assumption of the imperial crown, os “ Monsieur won fr&re” 
Nicholas, true to his convictions, wrote “ Mon chcr ami .” 

Napoleon, who had already 6poken ominous words against the 
treaties of 1818, and had been known to hint designs on Belgium, 
felt that his dynasty, perhaps his crown, depended on his humbling 
and breaking the power of the Colossus of the North. He laboured 
with untiring energy, therefore, and with consummate skill, in form¬ 
ing an Anglo-French alliance against Russia in defence of Turkey; 
and the dispute about the Holy Places in Palestine furnished him 
with a pretext, and helped at the some time to conciliate the goodwill 
of the Vatican and the French clergy. 

On this side of the Channel he had the powerful aid of Lord 
Palmerston, then Home Secretary in Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet. And 
he luul, what was most valuable of all, the indefatigable ingenuity and 
commanding influence at the Porte of Sir Stratford Canning, who, 
besides his jealousy of Russian influence in Turkey and liis surprising 
belief in the possible regeneration of Ottoman rule under his own 
inspiration ana guidance, had a personal quarrel to avenge on Nicholas. 1 
A Government wliich was ardently bent on peace—except one 
member of the Cabinet—os if under the spell of that pitiless destiny 
to which I have already referred—sent back Sir Stratford Canning to 

(1) See Onville Memoir*, from 1852 to 1860, vol. i., pp. 139, 140. *' It is disgusting 
to hew everybody and to see all writer* vying with each other in laudation of Stratford 
Canning, who ha* been the principal cause of the war.” Hr. Ore villa here tells a stay, 
the accurate version of whioh is, I behove, much more dramatic, in which the ambas¬ 
sador had avowed his determination to avenge himself on the Tsw. The stay—and 
a terrible story it is—is also told in Lord Malmesbury's Memoirs, voL L, p. 486. 
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Constantinople in the very crisis of the controversy, knowing and con¬ 
ferring that he was bent on war. 1 He, more than anyone else, is 
responsible for the Grimed War. He arrived at the critical moment 
of the Vienna Note, and received, in common with the other ambas¬ 
sadors, stringent instructions to order the Porte (it came to that) to 
accept the Note. He delivered his instructions quite loyalty in full 
uniform, and afterwards returned in plain clothes, and as a private 
friend advised the rejection of the Note. On several subsequent occa¬ 
sions, when a pacific solution appeared in sight, his ingenuity found 
means to shatter the prospect. Palmerston employed a like ingenuity 
and fertility of resource in the Cabinet at home, and the two between 
them, reinforced by Napoleon, achieved their puqtose. Doubtless 
they acted, as they believed, for the good of their country, and they 
both lived to be disillusioned in their hopes of the regeneration of 
Turkey under Ottoman rule. 

Has not the time arrived for returning to the policy expounded in 
the Nesselrode Memorandum already quoted ? and is not lx>rd Salis¬ 
bury in an exceptionally favourable position for initiating the change? 
The party to which he belongs has no responsibility for the Crimean 
War, and he has himself on more than one occasion already cut him¬ 
self adrift from the Crimean War tradition, and advocated an under¬ 
standing with Russia. In a debate initiated by Mr. Gladstone in 
1858 in favour of the union of the Danubian Principalities, Lord 
Robert Cedi, as he then was, broke away from his party and sui>- 
parted Mr. Gladstone and Lord John Russell, against Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Palmerston, in favour of the coercion of Turkey, which the 
present Premier then denounced as “ the most oppressive and rajm- 
cious of all governments.” Again, when he was sent as special 
plenipotentiary to Constantinople in 1877, he recognised at once that 
the success of his mission depended mainly on coming to an under¬ 
standing with Russia, and he would have brought bnck peace with 
more enduring honour than that of Berlin if he had been properly 
supported by his chief at the Foreign Office. We all remember, too, 
his “big maps” speech in 1876, and his recent speech on the sense¬ 
less panic about Port Arthur. It is evident that Russia inspires him 
neither with prejudice nor with alarm, and he has quoted with 
approval Lord Beaconsfield’s saying that “ there is room in Asia for 
us both.” With France he has never had any serious friction, and 
he has just settled one of our most delicate difficulties with her. 
May this be an augury for the solution of remaining difficulties on 
terms honourable to both countries! “ Where there’s a will there’s a 
way,” in diplomacy as in other matters. England friendly with 
France and Russia, on terms neither injurious nor menacing to any 
other Power, would be a signal pledge of European peace, alike on the 
Eastern Question and on others. The Crimean War policy lias been 
(1) Bee lord Ruu$lV* RecotUctims mti Appwft am , p. 300. 
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a dismal and disastrous failure to all oonoemed, and not least to the 
Ottoman Empire. England was inveigled into it by a dexterous 
triumvirate, who managed to inflame ®b British public by a 
gross perversion of facts. To give one instance: In the teeth of 
England’s advice, but on the private advice of the British Ambassador, 
the Porte declared war on Russia, and attacked her at several points. 
Still Russia, hoping to find a pacific solution, did not retaliate. 
The Turks, meanwhile, employed their navy to land Circassians and 
Boshi-Bozouks at places from which they could attack Russia in the 
Caucasus. The Russian fleet pursued one of those naval expeditions 
to Sinope, where it engaged and sank the Turkish fleet. On the 
representation of the British Ambassador, this legitimate operation of 
war was denounced in England as “ the massacre of Sinope ”; and, 
at the instance of Napoleon and Palmerston (who resigned office 
for a fortnight till he carried his point), France and England, 
still at peace with Russia, ordered their fleets to blockade the Russian 
navy, while Turkey was to be free to attack Russia anywhere! 
Ijet Lord Salisbury turn his hock on that ruinous tradition, and 
revert, as far as altered circumstances will permit, to the statesman¬ 
like policy of the Conservative Administration of 1844, embodied in 
the Nesselrode Memorandum. 

I have not hesitated to criticise Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 
when it seemed to me n duty to do so. I feel all the more bound, 
therefore, to vindicate him on a point on which injustice has at differ¬ 
ent times been done to him: I mean for his taking office under 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1874, after his severe criticisms upon him in 
Parliament and elsewhere. The truth is that this point of political 
honour was referred to Mr. Gladstone’s decision as an honourable 
political opponent. And he decided without hesitation that it was 
Lord Salisbury’s duty to take office under Lord Beaconsfield, on the 
following grounds: The only possible Government at that time was 
a Government headed by Lord Beaconsfield. Lord Salisbury was 
not likely to become a liberal, .md, therefore, the only way in which 
he could serve his country was by taking office in the only possible 
Government. An independent member of Parliament, even in the 
House of Commons, still less in the House of Lords, could do 
little good. Let him be ever so able, he was comparatively power- 
lesB, except through the instrumentality of the party to which he 
^attached himself; and government by party would become impossible 
if public criticism, however stringent, were to debar a man from 
accepting office from the statesman whom he considered it his duty 
to censure. 

The epuode is so honourable to both the eminent persons in ques¬ 
tion, that I believe myself justified in putting it on record without 
consultation with either. 


Malcolm MacColl. 
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I have never felt any great confidence in the belief that the gift to 
see ourselves as others see us would much affect our estimate of our 
own merits or demerits. At all events, though the gift might possibly 
prove beneficial here and there with respect to individuals, it certainly 
would not produce any results on the moss of humauity. 1 see, 
therefore, no reason to anticipate that a knowledge of the light in 
which England is regarded by her fellow-nations would modify our 
national character. Nothing short of omnipotence could ever induce 
Englishmen to believe that they are not, as a nation, stronger, manlier, 
and more deserving of respect than the citizens of any other country; 
and I, for one, should not perhaps be disposed to demur to the assump¬ 
tion. The spectacle, therefore, of the general ill-will with which 
England is popularly regarded throughout the Old World and the 
New will, I am convinced, have no effect on those natural character¬ 
istics of ours on which we pride ourselves, and for which others hold 
us up to obloquy. For good or for bod we slinll “ gang our ain 
gait” to the end; and the reason why 1 deem it worth while to 
point out the extent to which, alike by our virtues and mu 1 hidings, 
we have incurred world-wide unpopularity is liecause an appreciation 
of this truth may enable us to “gang the gait” in question with less 
peril and greater confidence. In order to appreciate fully the extent 
and causes of our isolation the simplest way is to examine briefly the 
attitude of the chief foreign powers towards the United Kingdom. 

In the whole circle of foreign lands, Frame, from her close proximity 
to our shores, ranks first in importance. There is a story told of a 
late French Minister at the Court of St. Jumes, who wue present at a 
gathering of his colleagues where the opinion was expressed that, how¬ 
ever courteous their reception might he, they were all alike, as lieing 
foreigners, viewed with distrust in English society. “ That may Is* 
so,” was the comment of the Ambassador of France, *• but the English 
do draw a certain difference between us. When they talk alsmt vou 
amongst themselves they always call you * those beastly foreigners,’ 
but they only coll me * that damned Frenchman. 1 ” The nuance thus 
indicated represents not altogether unfairly the attitude of the English 
mind towards France as compared with other nations. No English¬ 
man is, I think, ever quite able to divest himself of the innate lielief 
that foreigners, as compared with himself, belong to an inferior order 
of creation. But this conviction is less profound with respect to 
France than in regard to other notions. Throughout our history we 
liave had so many conflicts with France, in which success and failure 
have been ]fretty equally divided, that we entertain respect for French, 
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men which all manly nations are wont to feel towards a gallant foe. 
Moreover, our knowledge of and acquaintance with France are rela¬ 
tively far greater than they are in respec&f all other countries. It 
may be said that there are many other countries which in race, langu¬ 
age, religion, and ideas are for more akin to us than France. It was 
a favourite saying of Napoleon III. that when he wanted to recollect 
nny usage in England'he always took for granted that it was exactly 
the reverse of the corresponding usage in France. Nowhere in the 
wide world is there a score of miles to be found by traversing which 
the traveller passes so absolutely and completely into a new and 
different world as the silver streak which separates Shakespeare’s Cliff 
from Capo Grilles. But for this veiy reason there is, I think, less 
individual friction between England and France than between 
England and many other nations more closely allied to her than 
Germany. Hie differences between the two countries are so materia 1 
and so fundamental that they can agree to differ without making 
any attempt to convert each other to their respective views. At the 
liottom of every Englishman's heart there lurks a latent impression 
that the French are fribbles and fools; at the bottom of every French¬ 
man's heart there lurks a similar belief that the English are brutes 
and barbarians. But this being admitted on both sides, an entente 
corthafe is, I think, more jtossible between the two nations than 
between England and nny other great power. Such on understanding 
existed during the greater part of the Second Empire; and there is 
no reason why, given favourable conditions, such an understanding 
should not exist again. It is worth noting also in this connection that 
France is the only European country which lias no special cause to 
envy England’s wealth and credit. Thus, in my judgment, the 
causes which render France unfriendly to England are rather occi¬ 
dental than jieniiaiient. Undue importance may easily be attached 
to the controversies which have arisen between France and England 
in Afri<a, Siam, and elsewhere. The cry for a colonial empire is an 
exotic, not a plant of French growth. The strength of the French 
nationality lies in its sublime self-satisfaction. However bitterly 
they may lie divided by jiolitiial or dynastic feuds, Frenchmen of all 
lurties, ljegitynists, < trleanists. Imperialists, Republicans, and Social¬ 
ists, are agreed, as is evinced by their acts as well as their words, 
tliat France is the only country worth living in. I never met a 
Frenchman yet who seemed to consider the loss of Canada, of the 
Mississippi valley, and of India as a national grievance. I never met 
a Frenchman in a foreign country' whose one desire has not been to get 
bock to France os soon as possible. To put the matter plaiuly, the 
French ore not, and, what is more, know that they are not, a migra¬ 
tory race, and therefore the acquisition of colonial possessions has no 
attraction whatever for the French public, unless incidentally it 
gratifies national vanity as a proof of the military supremacy of 
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France. The real reason why France resents our vast colonial empire 
is because its existence, and still more its extension, tend to diminish 
her claim to be M la grarnL nation.” Our vanity may possibly be as 
excessive os that of France, but it is less thin skinned, and therefore we 
do not resent offences, whether real or alleged, against our Imjierial 
pride with the sensitiveness of our neighbours. I honestly believe 
that any acquisition by France of territory claimed by England in any 
part of the world would simply and solely be popular with French¬ 
men. not on account of its intrinsic value, but because it would be an 
aggrandizement of French influence to the detriment of English. This 
morbid sensitiveness of France, which leads her to regard every success 
of any other power, and especially of England, as ail injury to herself, 
is in its present acute form a result of the Franco-German war. It 
has naturally been the object of every French statesman, publicist and 
patriot, since 1870, to prove that if France did not emerge victorious 
from her war with Germany, the defence was far more heroic than 
the attack, and only failed of being converted into actual victory, by 
causes for which the great nation ” could not justly Ik* held ntqKUi- 
sible. Foremost amongst these causes is the refusal of England to 
give any armed assistance to France as against Germany. Hut state¬ 
ments such as these, though they may gratify French susceptibilities, 
cannot remove the consciousness that the net issue of the war has been 
to render Germany, in lieu of Frame, the great military ]M>wer of 
Europe. That this should be so is felt by every Frenchman to lie a 
national humiliation. Le Sage says somewhere that a Frenchman, 
though he talks like a fool acts like a man of sense*: and the •• gro* 
bon sens *’ which lies at the bottom of the Gallic character, lias taught 
Frenchmen tliut for the time being France single-handed is no match 
for Germany. This conviction explains the npjwrcut anomaly that 
while the sentiment of In mnnche % as lioulunger's success showed. is as 
strong as ever, there has been no jmpular outcry in fuvour of war 
for the recovery of Alsace and l^orraine. Hut the conviction that 
Germany cannot be uttacked with safety renders Franco only too 
ready to favour any action which may vindicate her ascendency over any 
other power, and especially over England. This intense* desire to 
atone for her own defeat at the hands of Germany by inflicting a blow 
on the ]*ower or prestige of England, is the secTet of the foreign jMilicy 
of France under the Republic. This desire has lieen accentuated since 
France has Wn led by the Russian alliance to imagine that Russia 
may be induced at no distant date to unite with her in depriving 
Germany of Metz and Strussburgh. England is, us things are, the 
natural enemy ol Russia, and therefore, she must, ammling to French 
ideas, lie the enemy also of France. Ho long, therefore, os the French 
nation is deluded by the igni* fntwuk of the Franco-Russian alliance, 
I can see no prosper! of any su"h alteration of French sentiment as 
would prevent France from l>eing a willing accomplice in any policy 
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which might tend to the injury or discomfiture of England. 1 dwell 
upon this point because 1 often see statements to the effect that the 
goodwill of France could be recovered if wo. would only give satisfac¬ 
tion to her reasonable requirements in respect of Egypt This state¬ 
ment I dissent from entirely. The Egyptian question is the pretext 
for, not the cause, of the animosity of France towards England, and if 
this particular pretext were removed the general animosity would 
remain unaltered. 

If, therefore, os I hold, the Franoo-Russian alliance must, under 
existing circumstances, render France hostile to England, the ques¬ 
tion arises, whether the attitude of Russia towards England is neces¬ 
sarily hostile. I should Bay myself, from my personal knowledge of 
Russia, that the hostility of Russia towards Englishmen, as English¬ 
men, was far less marked tlian that of most other Continental nations. 
In many respect* Englishmen are more congenial to Russians than 
Germans, or even than Frenchmen. On the other hand, England 
stands more directly than any other Euroi>ean power in the path 
the great Sclav Empire of the North. It is England winch has 
hitherto thwarted Russia in her advance towards the Mediterranean, 
iu her progress towards the Persian (iulf, in her approach towards 
India, and in her encroachments iq»on China. Englund, in fact, is 
the chief obstacle in the way of Russia's fidfilling what she regards 
as her manifest destiny, that of becoming the dominant jiower in 
South- Kustcrti Kurojie, as well as iu Asia. It is possible that by 
acquiescing in. if nut actually favouring, the acquisition of Constanti¬ 
nople by Russia. Englund might detach her from the French alliance, 
and secure u tenqiorary cessation of her hostility. Nor do I deny 
that under conceivable conditions it might lie the wisest policy for 
this country tu make considerable sacrifices in order to avert the pos¬ 
sibility of an Kuro]tean coalition against England. Rut it is obvious 
that such sacrifices can only secure momentary immunity from 
danger, so long as the ambitions of Russia are distinctly inconsistent 
with the maintenance of British supremacy iu India and the For 
Eust. I can therefore see no reasoii to imagiue that any jiermanent 
ulliaitce lietwcen Englund and Russia lies within the bounds of 
possibility. 

With rcgnntoto Germany the wise is different. I confess I attach 
comparatively little importance to the recent manifestations of popular 
ill-will towards England in the Futhorland. The Germans, and 
e esjieeittlly the lVnssians, resent perluips more than others our uncon¬ 
scious affectation of superiority, our passion for teaching other nations, 
our habit of considering ourselves the pioneers of progressive and 
enlightened ideas throughout the civilised world. As a new empire 
Germany is jealous of her older rivals, aud welcomes any oppor¬ 
tunity of showing that her kingdom is no longer, as it used to he 
said, confined to the domain of the air. Germany, in unison in that 
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matter with almost every other nation, would not therefore he die- 
{leased with any event which, in vulgar phrase, “took down the 
pride” of what Schillerjoallfl the “haughty Briton”; and it is 
intelligible enough that a young and excitable Emjieror, conscious 
that his half-English origin lays the display of his Herman sympathies 
under suspicion, and anxious to show that his motto is Drut*chlnmf 
ubrr a/leXy “ Germany above and before all,” should have welcomod 
an opportunity of vindicating his claim to be considered a Teuton of 
the Teutons. Nor is it strange that the attitude of provocation he 
assumed towards his mother’s country should have met with general 
approval on the part of his subjects. But this petulant exhibition of 
temper on the port both of Prince and people is a very different thing 
from a permanent racial animosity. Moreover, to do the Kaiser 
and his subjects justice, their desire to show England that in case of 
need they can make themsehes disagreeable is not unintelligible, 
even if it is unjustifiable. The Triple Alliunce is. from \arious 
causes, a less potent protection than it used to be against aggression 
on the part of France. If England only could be induced to join the 
Austro-German-Italian League, the combination would mure tin* 
Fatherland against any fear of the Franeo-Kussian alliance proving 
dangerous to pcaie. Persuasion haring failed to induce (treat 
Britain to dej art from her insular policy of isolation, it .seems to bate 
struck the Court of Berlin that threats might prow* effedhe. Tin* 
idea showed a strange ignorance of English nature, and the imme¬ 
diate mult of the contemplated intervention in the Transvaal has 
been to alienate British symjiathies from Germany. Yet, in spite of 
all this, 1 venture to assert that there is more genuine syni]Nithy 
between Germans and Englishmen, more real appreciation of each 
other’s merits, than exist between any other two leading Eurojiean 
nations. I honestly believe tliat any downfall of the British Empire 
would be regarded as a calamity in Germany, just as any colla]ise of 
an united German}” would be held to Ik* a national misfortune iu 
England. Still I doubt if the grolwill. which lies at the bottom of 
Anglo-German relations, will ever of itself induce England to enter 
the Triple Alliance: and os long os we decline to assume any direct 
responsibility for the preservation of EurojK'un jioace. wo can hard]} 
ex]»eet that Germany will not rejoice at any calamity of ours that 
might c<mi] h* 1 us to change our attitude of iinjMirtial neutrality for 
one of ui'tric co-operation. It should also be borne in mind that 
Germany, unlike France, has a genuine desire for a (Vilouial Empire. * 
The Germans are, even more than ourselves, a migratory nice. As 
things stand, the Teutons who go abroad in search of employment, 
either to England, America, Africa, or Auslmliu, make homes for 
themselves in these countries, adopt their nationality, and become lost 
to the Fatherland. I ran understand, therefore, why Germany should 
attach immense importance to the extension of her colonies, and 
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should entertain a grudge against England, which literally ban 
her way in almost every quarter of the globe still open to emigration. 

I fancy that the sentiments of Austria, iMU fur as it is a German 
country, are very similar to those of Germany proper. But the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy is, I think, for more friendly disposed towards 
England than any other great European State. Unfortunately, the 
friendship of Austria is—from her geographical position, the hetero¬ 
geneous character of her population and the dual system of her 
Government—-of very little service to any foreign State not actually 
adjacent to her own territory. It must also be remembered that 
Austria has not forgotten or forgiven the studied insult addressed 
only a few years ago to a proud and historic nation by the most promi¬ 
nent of English statesmen. When a British Premier goes out of 
his way to say 44 hands off** to Austria, Englishmen con scarcely 
wonder if Austria is not over keen about offering her hand to 
England, when the latter is in need of allies. 

Italy is probably the only leading country in Europe where there 
is any genuine sentiment of goodwill towards England. Somehow' or 
other our insular jieculiarities are less aggressive to the Italians than 
they an* to other nationality*, and we have given so many proofs of 
friendly feelings towards the muse of united Italy, that the people 
of the Peninsula mnnot doubt the sincerity of out goodwill, even if 
sometime* they resent the particular modes we Englishmen adopt for 
its exhibition. Moreover England and Italy have many interests in 
coninion. while they have none or few* which are antagonistic to each 
other. With or without reason Italy lias always entertained the 
conviction that in the event of any wanton aggression on the jiart of 
France—the one real enemy to an united Italy—England would 
come to her rescue. It is ltulv*s interest and wish tliat our naval 
supremacy should remain not only unassailed but imassailable. We 
may 1 m* sure therefore that the influence of Italy as a member 
of the Triple Alliunce w ill tie exerted, for what it is worth, to oppose 
the formation of any mditiou directed against Great Britain. But 
iu her character of au independent State 1 fail to see that Italy could 
be of any great assistance to England in the event of such a eoalitiou 
being formed. 

With regard lb the minor lowers of the Continent there is scarcely 
one which lias not grievances of its own Against Eugland; grievances 
whoso removal mu alone be effected by the diminution, if not the 
destruction, of our Imprint power. I am not concerned to discuss 
the justice or injustice of these alleged grievances; I only wish to 
show tluit, whether reid or imaginary, they tend to make the States 
affected by them hostile on principle to British supremacy. Through¬ 
out Spain our possession of Gibraltar is regarded as a standing out¬ 
rage to the pride of a high-spirited people. Queen Mary's saying 
about Calais would probably represent the feeling of all Spanish 
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patriots about Gibraltar. Besides this, Spain owes us a grudge as 
having become the successors to the Imperial position held by her in 
the days of Ferdinand^ and Isabella. A similar, though perhaps 
less intense, sentiment oi wounded vanity stands in the way of any 
sincere amity between Great Britain and Portugal. With the 
Portuguese, too, the jealousy extends to the future as well as the post. 
The decline of their remaining colonies, especially in Africa, renders 
it well-nigh certain that these colonies will fall, sooner or later, into 
the hands of England. It is a received article of faith throughout the 
Peninsula that the end and aim of British statecraft is to get Delagoa 
Bay out of the hands of Portugal by hook or by crook. Thus, though 
on general grounds, the Governments of Madrid and Lisbon may look 
uj»on the power of England as a possible safeguard for their own 
interests, national sentiment in both countries would undoubtedly be 
gratified by any disaster which might befall the stately fabric of the 
British Empire. Greece is probably more Anglophil than any of 
the States of Southern Europe, but Hellenic patriotism is outraged 
by the fact that England is not only a creditor, but a creditor who 
presses for the payment of his debts. What is more, the Greeks lie- 
lieve, with more or less of reason, that the realisation of the Hellenic 
ideal, the restoration of the Byzantine Empire, might have lieen, and 
might still be. accomplished by the aid of France ami Busmh, if 
it were not for England's opposition. 

It is a curious irony of fate that Turkey, the kingdom lor whom 
England has made so many sacrifices, to whom she has rendered such 
great services,and on account of whom she has suffered so much oblo¬ 
quy. should be probably the country in which the downhill of British 
supremacy would lie hailed with most delight. < )ther nations, who have 
probably far less synijiathy for the Ottoman Empires know licttcr how 
to deal with Mussulmen. They may bully and cajole, threaten and 
bribe by turns, but they do not hither the Turk almut his customs, 
his social system, his institutions, and his mode of administering his 
own affairs. England, on the contrary, is always giving advice to 
Turkey, scolding her if that advice is not taken, and <om{telling her 
to initiate reforms which, however sound in themselves, are incon¬ 
sistent with the fundamental ideas anil usages of Islam. If there is 
one thing the Oriental liutes it is being hither* m 1 ; if *tln*re h one |icr- 
soii whom he regards with aversion, it is the reformer within his gates. 
Owing to the zeal without judgment of tlrnt school of British stutes- 
mansliip. which numbers Mr. Gladstone amongst its most illustrious 
memliers, the Turks are fast coming to the couvidioti that under a 
Muscovite protectorate they could live their own lives after their own 
fashion to an extent which is out of the question under the tutelage 
of England. For many a long year the followers of the < ’rwwent 
have looked upon the absorption of their Eimqieuu possessions by 
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Russia as their manifest destiny. With the tenacity of their race 
and creed, the Turks were ready to cany on the struggle against 
Russia to the bitter end, so long as they had the encouragement and 
support of England. But failing this, they prefer to Ml into the 
hands of Russia, as, if her authority was once recognised os supreme 
upon the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, she would not trouble her¬ 
self about whether Turkey did or did not comply with the treaty of 
Berlin in respect of her Armenian subjects. Already the Sultan and 
his Court look forward to the day when they will perforce have to quit 
Ktamboul and re-establish an Ottoman Empire in Asia. With an eye 
to the future, the retention of Cairo, as one of the great holy cities of 
Isluni, is of immense importance to the Sultan os Co mma nder of the 
Faithful. On this uooomit tin* Sultan has always been opposed to our 
omqiution of Egypt, and to it* reorganization under British ideas. 
Now the one almost certain consequence of any European coalition 
against England would be the withdrawal of her troops from Egypt, 
and. therefore, in the event of any such coalition being formed, 
Turkey would. I believe*. 1m* found umidst the enemies, not amidst the 
friend*, of Great Britain. 

To turn our attention northwards, Belgium, I think, is the country 
ulxivc all others which ha* the *trougest jiersonal interest in the main¬ 
tenance of our linjKTial supremacy. Lying between France and 
Gerinam, she must, in the event of war, become the prey of one or 
unothcr of her neighlMmr*, mile** the naval ]»ower of England is ex¬ 
erted on her liehalf. Yet the moment a question arises, such as that 
of the execution of Stokes ly Major liOthaire. wo find that Belgium 
entertains at heart a iccliug oi ill-will towards England. Even if the 
friendship of Belgium could be of any effective service to this country 
us again*! a Continental coalition. I am afraid this friendship might 
easily lie detached from our side if Belgium were offered the aggrand¬ 
izement of the Congo State at the cost of our British possessions in 
South Africa. Holland, again, is in much the same jiosition. Eng¬ 
land ha* taken fiom the 1 hitch their coiumuiid of the seas, their com¬ 
mercial and financial supremacy, and their coloniul greatness. If 
Holland lmd been a decaying ]>ower, the loss of her quondam glories 
would proliuhly not bo felt so keenly. What exasj>eratos the Dutch 
is, that while th»y hive been making progress they have been utterly 
distanced and left out of sight by the advance of England. We 
see how eagerly tiny huve gmsjHxl at the opjKirtunity of making 
•themselves unpleasant to England in all her difficulties with the Trans¬ 
vaal ; mid no reliuuce can lie placed upon Holland's goodwill toward* 
us, if any occasion should present itself by which the British Empire 
might lie utally injured to the jiossiblo advantage of her former 
rival. In tlie same way Denmark bus never forgotten the destruction 
of her fleet; while, to come to a later date, the Dauos bitterly resent 
VOL. MX. x.s. /. 
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what they to have been our desertion of their oanae during the 
Sehleswig-Holstein war of 1864. 

Thus if this Rinuhchau-mio use a German phrase—is correct, it will 
be seen that there is not a'tingle important Continental State which is 
not in one way or another frustrated in her ambitions, outraged in her 
vanity, and injured in her interests, by the magnitude, wealth, and 
power of the British Empire. A similar conclusion must, I fear, lie 
arrived at with regard to the New World. The subject of American 
sentiment towards England is far too wide a one to be discussed at 
any length in this article. I should be most reluctant, not only for 
public but for personal reasons, to countenance the view that the }ieople 
of the United States are, as a body, hostile to the mother country, <ir 
desirous to bring about the downfall of her Empire. I think far ton 
great a stress is commonly laid upon the large admixture of foreign 
blood in the population of the Great Republic. Our race lias a mar¬ 
vellous power of assimilation. Anybody who has lived in America 
and with Americans must be aware tliat in the third, if not the second, 
generation citizens of foreign descent become os American in ideas and 
sentiments, as well as language, as the descendants of the old English 
colonists. As Americans, these later incomers forget the traditions of 
their fatherlands, and learn unconsciously to share the traditions of 
their adopted country. Thus the supreme dominant element in nil 
American jolitios is, and must long remuin to he*, the Anglo-Saxon. 
If this is so it follows inevitably that the community of race, language*, 
literature, religion, and institutions between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon commonwealths of the world mast always act as a ]»ennuueut 
force, attracting them in the end towards each other. The existence, 
however, of this permanent attraction is comji&tible with temjioniiy 
outbursts of national ill-will. England, after all, is tlio head of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. She has the title ; she owns the family estates; 
she regards herself, and is regarded bv the outside world, os the heiress 
to the traditions and glories of the tribe. One sees constantly in 
private life that the younger memliers of a groat family resent bitterly 
the pre-eminence which attaches* to the head of their house. This 
resentment is increased when they linve earned for themselves fortunes 
and distinctions of their own. But though in conversation the cadet 
members of such a house may disparage the older Crunch, and are 
anxious to assert their own sujierior claims to eminence' they art* |*»r- 
fectly aware tliat the downfall of the jiurent stock would diminish 
their own <T»*dit. and in consequence they rally in the end to the sup- < 
port of the family. I think that, mutati* mutandis the relations be¬ 
tween America and England closely r«*semble those of the older and 
younger brunches of a historic family; and so far 1 am a staunch 
believer in the doctrine, put forward by the advocates of an rutmtr 
cordial? between Great Britain and the United States, tliat blood 
is thicker than water. It docs not, however, follow tliat because 
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two nations do not desire each other’s overthrow, ttiey ifiay not be 
unwilling to inflict loss or defeat upon one another. And family 
feuds, though they are commonly brought to a dose by the influences 
of common kinship, are exceptionally bitJbr while they last In 
America, too, there are active influences which are permanently hostile 
to English interests. To us the events of the War of Independence 
belong to a remote and well-nigh forgotten past; to Americans they 
are living memories. In every American school the iniquities of the 
British government and the British troops, the heroism of the 
American patriots, and the grandeur of the American victories are 
still impressed daily upon the minds of their pupils; and as a corollary 
from these lessons they arc taught that the United States has a 
moral, if not a legal, right to exercise supreme power over the whole 
Ameriiim Continent. Then, again, the Southerners entertain a bitter 
ill-will against England for her refusal to recognise the independence 
of the Confederate States during the Secession War; while the Irish 
element—the element which most slowly of all others becomes fused 
with the American nationality—retains the old enmity towards Eng¬ 
land, and uses its political influence, winch by its homogeneous character 
is nut of proportion to its numbers, to supjiort any policy hostile to 
Ureal Britain. If, therefore, any question should arise which excited 
jmpulur sentiment in America against the mother country, I tun 
see no reason why the United States should not passively, if not 
actively, support any Euro|>ean coalition against England. The 
outburst of upprovul with which President Cleveland's interpretation 
of the Munroc doctrine was greeted throughout America shows it 
might not be imjtossible to arouse ]>opular feeling in Amenta in favour 
of u policy which might lead to a war with England. It is 
always on the cards that some unscrupulous politician may raise the 
cry tluit the fmsxessiou of Canada by Great Britain is a violution of 
the Mmiroo doctrine. From niv knowledge of Americans I can con¬ 
fidently state that they have tor many a long year regarded the 
absorption of Canada into the Union, in one form or another, as a 
men* question of time—ami of no long time, either. Till lately the 
universal lielicf was that the Cauadiuns themselves would see the 
adviuitnge of joiuing the United States, and that, therefore, there was 
no object in Iwingiflg alxuit by violence the incorponition of all 
British North America under the Stars und Strips. But of recent 
years this belief has btx*n a good deal shaken. The extraordinary 
•progress made by Uunadn shut* the formation of the Dominion, and 
the unmistakable growth of Canadian loyalty towards England have 
led the Americans to doubt whether the tide which, os they held, 
must drift Cunadiiinto the anus of the ltepublic, is not receding 
instead of advancing. The idea of British Imperial Federation has 
also, I thiuk, attracted more notice across the Atlantic than it has 
here. It is felt tliut if there ever should lie a Confederated British 
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Empire stretching across the globe, that Empire in virtue of its 
possession of Canada might well supplant—or, at any rate, compete 
with—the United State* as the dominant ]x>wer in iho American 
Continent. If these apprehensions should gain consistency, and 
should be taken advantage of as party weapons, it is on the curds 
that the Munroe doctrine might be developed into the cry of America 
for the Americans—n cry which might easily be shown to l>c incon¬ 
sistent with the retention of Canada under British sovereignty. 

It is impossible under these circumstances to avoid the conclusion 
that England is in a position of almost complete political isolation, 
and that this isolation is a souree of jxissiblc ]>eril. On the other hand 
I fail to see how this peril can lx* averted. England has never hail 
alliances in the common sense of the wonl, and her refusal to identify 
her own fortunes with those of an\ Continental State lias contributed, 
not less than her insular position, to her national wealth and jx>wer 
and greatness "With our iiist itutions and < >ur system i »f 1 ’nrliiuncutan 
government, any lasting general alliance with a foreign country is a 
practical imjmssibility. We can co-operate with foreign jxiwcrs for 
sjiecificd and temporary objects. but we an* unable. e\en if we wished, 
to enter into any general or durable jMirtncrship. The real cause of 
our national unpopularity i* one incapable of removal. I rcnn*mW 
once an acquaintance of mine, who had suddenly Inx-one* of an 

immense fortune, complaining to me that, though he had ul wavs triixl 
to show kindness to his old friends and asMx iates. they Inst no opjM>r- 
tunity of running him down. }Jy answer was. that if he really 
wished to avoid these unkindly comments tin* remedy was |M*rfWtly 
simple. He had only got to go into the t'SnzttU . and everyone 
ould say at once what a good fallow lu* was. A similar remark 
applies to England. We arc unjxipular liei-ause, as a nation, we an* 
richer, freer, and more suci-e^ful than our neighbours. There is not 
a State in the ciulised world to whose vanity tin* magnitude of our 
prosjieritv and grandeur i* not a < ause of constant offence. M\ 
millionaire friend did not follow my advice; and if similar advice 
were proffered to <m*at Britain it would lx* reject**! with «*qual 
promptitude. Yet short of tlii* drastic remedy for the removal of our 
unjiopularity. I can suggest no remedy for our isolation. isolated we 
an*, and i*obit«*d we must remain. * • 

Kim \icj> Hiu.). 
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THE SULTAN AND HIS PRIESTS. 


The Sultan is not unfrequently described by Europeans as the 
“ Pope *' of the Muhommadan religion. Whereas he really is no 
more than its Khaliph or Supreme Chief, and is not in any sense an 
eoolesiastio. He takes no exceptionally prominent part in the per¬ 
formance of divine service, and wears no distinctive sacerdotal 
costume; and although he represents the Prophet on earth, and is 
his Vicar, he is not a Pontiff, properly so called; his duties being 
limited to watching over the interests of Islam, to rousing, when 
necessary, its spirit of fanaticism, and to defending it generally against 
its enemies. He is bound in the hour of danger to aprad through 
the Cheikh-ul-Islam and his countless Im&ms, to the faitlptat large, 
and command them in the name of Allah and his Proplinftise and 
fight for the sacred standard. But although he is the of God 

on earth, and as such so venerated, that, even as late as 
of the present century, he was approached by his Mini 
subjects, not on bended knees only, but on all fours, 
gate no new dogmas, neither can he increase nor 
smallest degree any detail of the Islamic ritual, whi< 
unchanged since it was first established in the sixth 
that tho Sultan, although he is the sole earthly 
Prophet, possesses no priestly attribute, 4 pc J 
facility with which he can be deposed, and cMTml 
unchaining tho religious passions of his subjects. It ii 
for granted ^hat ho cannot be detliroi^d oj done away 
formal and even tho written authority of the Cheikh 
jM^aliph has certain privileges, petulgafj/dther to his offii 
F^onality. For instance, he alone flim Hay his hand upon 
P™phet and other relics df" Mahomet and his] 
i preserved at the Old Seraglio, and he is, moi 
in whose presence w'onien can unveil. 

^bidden, and behold its fair inmates wii 
is contrary to etiquette for him to 

veil., i.; 
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this agreeable prk lege. The Sultan can also nominate and depose 
the Cheikh-ul-Islab. * 

On the other land, his supreme authority is not so generally 
accepted as imagined. Many Muhommadan sects, such as tho Per¬ 
sians, who belonwo the scliism oi the Shiites, recognise him merely 
as a figurehead M Islam. I may here recall that in the early part of 
his reign Abd-ul-flamid II., realising his altered circumstances, con¬ 
ceived the bold ilea of strengthening his spiritual position, by an 
endeavour to rally the whole Muhommadan world, from Stamboul to 
the Himalayas, under his sacred sceptre, and inaugurated a movement 
known in inodom times as Panislamism. He aoconlingly invited to 
Stamboul a host of austere and zealous Cheikhs, and assembling them 
at Yildiz, propounded his scheme. They were to use* their utmost 
endeavours to revive religious fervour at home, and, moreover, they 
were to turn their efforts to the conversion of the Negroes in Western 
and Eastern Soudan and other parts of Africu, and enroll them under 
the banner of the Prophet and of his Vicar, the supreme Klialiph of 
Stamboul. The Cheikhs received the proposal with enthusiasm, but 
unfortunately the undertaking was not crowned with success. True, 
the negroes of Senegambia and the Soudan received the greon-tur- 
haned missionaries with profound respect—they were, it is said, well 
paid for their pains—hut the Sultans of Morowjo and Zanzibar proved 
1 ofractory^nd actually insulted the Khnliph’s envoys. They abso¬ 
lutely rejjp A to share their authority with Abd-ul-IIamid IT., und 
tho Pani% .c movement ended in a fiasco, which cost the Turkish 
(TovemmeiWfenormous sums of money and considerable loss of 


lutelyreV 

the Panfl^ 

Govemmera 
prestige, n 

Before ]■ (Seding farther it may he well to examine briefly the 
doctrines aiv vtiuil of Islam. Nothing can he simpler than its dogmas. 
They can M educed to three, evidently derived from Hebrew and 
Ohnstian am 7 hh : “ Say not,” sjiys the Khoran, “ that there is a 
Trinity in He is one undivided, and rules alone in heaven and 
on earth. -hap no Son, Ho is eternal, and His Empire is Bliared 
by no one.” % ^ Purely Deistic theory may he added a second, 
which conoenjrtk^ffmward and punisliment. “ The wicked,” says 
the Khoranjjvvi 11 descend into the flames of hell, and the just shall 
onjov^fanl happiness. ” So far so good, hut unfortunately Ma¬ 
homet gi\5ng^Tin to the above doctrines certain other theories, drawn 
from more lacient religious systems and philosophies, and also from * 
superficial, fcssihly a hearsay, acquaintance with the Gospels, pht w 
ally tho 'Amicrypliul Gospels. Among these doctiines whi» 
resolved intcldogmas are predestination, fatalism, and poly , a 
•ri° which hale proved fatal to Hi© intellectual advancom^ i the 
MuhommadaA world. By circumscribing his religion wi*’ lie nar- 
utw limits om le Khoran, and by declaring that book i lfollihle, 
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in its every verse, Mahomet crushed for ever all sfKt of inquiry and 
freedom of thought • 7 

A faith so simple in its doctrines calls for a simpJ ritual. Mahomet, 
rightly dreading idolatry so prevalent in Meooa in hip day, wisely 
ordained that the interiors of the mosques or plans of prayer shoul 1 
he destitute of all representations of human or ©9l life. Hie early 
mosques were plainly whitewashed, and were not Kven ornamented by 
verses from the Khoran. In the course of time, certain pious Ehaliphs 
expended vast sums on the construction of mosques, and many of them 
became monuments of architectural magnificence into which the richest 
materials were introduced. But their interiors, however splen¬ 
didly adorned with marble columns, stained glass windows and 
glorious carpets, ore os nude as an English Town Hall when cleared of 
its proper complement of chairs and tables. The only furniture of a 
mosque is the Mihrib, a sort of niche indicating the direction in which 
Mecca lies, the Mimber or pulpit, and in some of the Imperial mosques 
a Maafil-i-IIumayum or private pew for the Sultan, and a little gallery 
called a Maafil for the chanters. Two gigantic wax candles in gold, 
in silver, or brass candlesticks, stand on either side of the Mihrib, and 
are only lighted during Ramazan. Most of the mosques are embel¬ 
lished with elaborate inscriptions in Arabian or Turkish characters 
quoting verses from the Khorun. In some of the mosques, notably 
those at Brussa, there is a large iountoin under the central donje. This 
does not serve, however, for ablutions, but simply A ornament 
It is a popular error to say that people are Sped, as a 
sign of respect, to take off their shoes before enteHg a mosque. 
This is done simply because the floors of the mosqn are covered 
either with mats or carpets which must be kg® scrupulously 
clean, because the faithful touch them with their forjBds constantly 
during their devotions. If you wear goloshes, joujpU only remove 
them, and boldly enter the mosque in your boots. Smother popular 
error connected with the mosques is the idea that cA|uns must not 
bo admitted into them. Tliis is absolutely opposed^Khe teaching of 
the Klioran, which declares that any manjJ^Ejan may enter a 
mosque, be their religion what it may. Inaoefrl’ flUEhe earlier period 
of the histoxy of Islam it was considered an excellenmiethod of oon 
verting smbelievors to in\ ite them to attend the semofcgj fijfloe Turkey 
and the East generally liave become tlio happy lhjSfl|^bund of 
tourists, the Im&ms have conceived the idea that, Wolmrging the 
^Giaour for permission to enter the mosques, they mawtura an honest 
P*, tpt^y to their own advantage. There are, however,mosques held to 
ipppntV sacred, on account of the relics they contain, tmt the mere pro- 
***** a Giaour would pollute them. Otherwise the exclusion iff 
iifiuJ^^from the mosque is contrary to the teaching of the Prophet; 
Pray^i^reil in die mosque five times every (gr. The Friday 
1 b 2 
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afternoon service t a little more elaborate tlian tliose which tokeplaoe 
daily, and is not infrequently expanded by a sermon. There are no 
vestments, no spelal lights, except in Ramazan, when the mosques 
are brilliantly illuwnated at night with thousands of coloured lanterns, 
greatly increasing /le effect of a most striking scene often described by 
travellers. 

As it is a fashioEfto consider the Sultan as a sort of Pope, so I hare 
heard many people, even old residents in Constantinople, describe the 
Cheikh-ul-Islam as the Archbishop of Canterbury of the Muhommadan 
religion. Although this, functionary is treated and spoken of with 
extreme respect, like the Sultan, his august master, he has no pontifical 
attributes whatever. He is, however, the supreme interpreter of the 
Khoran and first magistrate of the empire, and he alone can appoint or 
remove the officials attached to the various tribunals throughout the 
empire. He has, moreover, absolute control over the lm&ms, Mollahs, 
Ulemas, and Softas, and over the Superiors ot the various Medrasses or 
theological colleger and other judicial and religious institutions. The 
Dervishes, who corres}>ond to the regular clergy of Christendom, are 
also, though indirectly, under his rule, und twice every week he Bits at 
the supreme oourt of justice or Arz-odessi, which is attached to his 
palace, and his incisions are absolutely irrevocable. In ordinary life 
the Cheikh-ul-Islam wears the old-fasliioned Turkish costume, a dark 
coftin or cloak,lined with fur and a green turban surrounding a fez. 
On state occasions, however, such as the Kurban Bairani or feast, 
which follow^ Ramazan, his robes are of white cashmere edged with 
gold, and histnontle light green, also heavily fringed with gold, llis 
palace is not Mar from Yildiz-Kiosk, and he invariably comes to the 
Selamlik in Splendid modern carriage-aud-]Niir in time to receive 
the Sultan at In foot of the stuirs leading to the little Hamidyeh 
Mosque. H« fcellency is obliged to have four wives, and the follow¬ 
ing curious aim lit of a visit to his harem, which is kept up in the old 
style, is kiudIM jmiished hr Indy M—, who was staying at the Hotel 
Bristol, in 'iter of l#tM. at the same time as myself. 

"Thanks to th^k «f my d«*ar old friend and gn\eni<'Mit, Fnmlein, *«■ 

wer*. enabled to vJ trmltu-i ..f harems, among lh«in that of the Cheikh-ul- 
ltsluin. We arnjflU at hi* juikiee ulsiut imoii und wi n- nm%«d at the main 
entrain* by eunuch, who W us to a long ujiui fluent at the t«*j» of tin- 

stuircas^wQP 1 **Jpi-re grM*t#d bv tin < lieikh himwlf, an nmjiuiiied lit his eldest 
son. Ills EAJV) was dn *ms| in f hiditul nwtume. snd after w»« hud jmrtnkih 
of some sweet Vmj*. which was handed round on n inugmtiociit silver sahvi 
aud washed doC^wiLh soin*' %er> ln*sb water. h*< minim t««l us into tin* harem 
The fiivt chainlil «i< wan < xtn un lv large, and «aMNru|md bv **/ 

thirty ladies of 4 nous agnt w uIj*] on divans. Sum* of them were siiu/ 
cigarette* and clLoutc*. Two or tiling were nailing, but thetnajoritf 
pimply guauping. VAmong them « »*re a uuitiher of **lavr girls and little / Ami, 
the noise of vli(HA|i«fi‘iiih|; eiu*tt* r reuninhsl me of the parrot h* f A Ui*> 
Zoo. On our engpig the) all, saw- two, hastily veiled tln-mseh^ ruse to 
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their feet, to salute tho Cheikh and ourselves. I discover* afterwards that the 
two ladies who remained uncovered w8ro the Kutchuck Eanoum, or younger 
wife and her daughter. On receiving permission to doiso they all reseated 
themselves and recommenced their chattering just as iflwe were not present. 
In a handsome room beyond, furnished in tho Turkish styft with divans covered 
with splendid silks and embroideries, was the Cheikh’s flip wife, the Bouyuk 
Ilanoum, and his mothor. They reroi vod us very civilly bat apologised for their 
slovenly appearance. Tho Fruuloin, who was of our partjfl now stepped forward 
and acted as interpreter. She told us that the harem hod lately lost its chief 
attraction, an elder und very lovely daughter of the Cheikh, who hud died 
within the woek of consumption. As mourning, in our senso of the word, is 
not a Turkish custom, the ladies in order the better to emphasise their regret at 
this loss, had put on their oldest and commonest attire. The Bouyuk Hanourn, 
or sonior wife, was a nice looking grey-haired old lady, but her dress, which was 
in the Turkish style, wus exceedingly shabby and her trousers the reverse of 
cleun. She immediately ordered refreshment by clapping her hands, and offered 
us a somewhat substantial meal, consisting of un excellent broth, pilaf with 
rice, and a rather pleasant flavoured dish of mincemeat, rolled up in young 
vine-leaves and served with a very rich kind of tomato sauco. Then came 
little buds daintily roasted on a skewer, und lastly some very sickly sweetmeats 
and all sorts of candied and driod fruits. We bad to wash this meal down with 


rich syrups und lire water, and un agreeable drink made of barley and spice 
nerval hot. After this we were rejoined by the Cheikh-ul-Islam who had 
aWnted himself during the meal, which, by the way, was served on little low 
tables and eaten without knives or forks. Our hostess helped us to the choicest 
morsels with her own prettlv little taper fingers, the nails of which were scarlet 
with henna. A young girl now came forward, squatted herself on the floor, 
and sung an interminable song full of elaborate cadences to the accompaniment 


of a mandoline. Tho party was next increased by the Cheikh’s daughter-in-law. 

This lady was evidently not in mourning for she wore a magnificent rose-coloured 
.satin tea-gown and biased with jewels. She proved to be a nitt-looking little 
ludy who spoke excellent French, and who asked us innumepble questions 
about Farit> and London. On u signal from the Cheikh, we at and took our 
leave of tho ladies, and were escorted with much ceremony tjBiothcr part of 
the house to pay our respects to his Excellency's father, flBdd gentleman 
nearly one hundred years of age, who sat buried in cushifTon a low divan 
attended b> four pretty little sla\© girls, one of whom appa^ttly looked after 
his pipe, a second fanned him, and the two others chafed bflket. As he was 
not |Nirticulurly roinuiunirutiwt wo made him our obeisar^F and descended 
into the harem garden, whieli we found in a most dih»uw*Wcnikdittan. The 
J'heikh'a own purtieulur garden, howe\er. was in and full of very 

early spring flowers, of which his son gathered us a bouqtro&Just as wo were 
uliotit to tuke our departure. an old slave woman hobbled iifl^he garden and 
demanded t>ur presence oneo more in the Bouyuk Hanoja^j^partmonis, 
whither wo hurried as fast as we could. The kindly lad$|^K^mhed we 
idtmtld not depurt without giving us a souvenir of our viait^We found hot 
k^half buried in a big trunk from which she was extracting lA of ailk, little 
|v>xeti of jewels, and even treasured copies of by-gono ChristmaBiumbers of tho 
M, jpAtc. At last she settled ujsm two very handsome silver JUsp* which she 
printed to mysedf and my frieud with great ceremony. PrcAttly recollecting 
the Friiulein who had Ih*oii a governess in her establishnent (J some years, she 
rushed t' the box sgnin, and seised u great roll of yellow sajli. which she pn»- I 
Minted ta V' ( old friend, heartily kissing her un both cheekmi she did so. and 
so ended r U} it to what might be called the Vatican of Ihel&it" 
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In the early data of Muhommadanism prayers were said by the Pro¬ 
phet and his immediate disciples, none of whom claimed sacerdotal 
rank, which indeea would have been an absurdity, for the ritual'is 
ho simple that aim-body can easily }>erform it. But very shortly 
after the death oMMahomet abuses crept in and it became absolutely 
necessary to keev the mosques free from becoming a sort of bear 
gardens, in which the first man out of the street might start chanting 
prayers in opposition, possibly, to some other devout person equally 
eager to display his piety or his vocal ability. It was, therefore, 
decided that public prayers should he said and intoned only hy 
a projierlv qualified member of the congregation. The selection of 
this individual rests entirely in the hands of the frequenters of any 
] (articular mosque, the juirishioncrs, us we should call them, usually 
choosing the person they consider most worthy of the honour. This 
individual is called an Im&m 1 or Moduli. Within the last two cen¬ 
turies he has been obliged to pass a sort of examination as to the quality 
of his voice, respectability of appearance, and reputation for orthodoxy 
and integrity, hut otherwise he has no priestly functions whatever, 
ill though he registers marriages, blesses the rite of circumcision, and 
roads the first prayers over the dead. These functions do not prevent his 
keeping a shop or engaging in any official or commercial business he 
chooses. As a rule he has his shop or office as near as jiossihle to the 
mosque which has engaged his services as reader, lie adds to his 
income by teaching the Khorun and the rudiments of education to the 
children who frequent the mosques for the purpose, and whose* 
fiorents pay /he Imam a few piastres a week for his services. The 
Imams are bound hy no vows, and cun aliandon their re¬ 
ligious dutiem whenever they choose. They an* distinguished from 
the rest of population by wearing n modification of the old 
Turkish oostVe, they lmve discarded the old and picturesque lugs, 
and wear a p W of shabby German ready-made trousers, a flowing 
caftin or enoAined with fur, and a small turban twisted round their 
fex. The InM * have not much spiritual influence, hut they arc* of 
some social imm .^ce, being the collectors and disseminators of half 
the gossip anidPhndal in the town. Like priests in other religions, 
they are mm match-makers, and their shops are sure of ^custom, 
cspecid||(#u*e early morning hours, when flocks of veifed women 
i-ome v> ool&ft them on their domestic* affairs. They uro also said to 
show great Klity in arranging divorces. The Imams receive a small*? 
salary out A the funds of the mosques to which they are attaoheff * 
and I hare ub assured they pick up a good deal at weddings aim 
funerals. Tk lich among them usually give whatever money they 
receive for thAr sacred offices t > the poor; their position naturally 

1 The wort law meant oai w' o 'at 1#, or has It. Thu: Imta-ul-y««taaiii —the 
(liief of the VaitMl, tne of Ike SolUn’i titles. g 
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brings them into contact with all sorts and oo^htions of men and 
women, bat they axe not treated with marked outward respect by the 
people. Some few axe fairly well educated, but t|e vast majority are 
very ignorant. Unfortunately they are fond oft turning a dishonest 
penny, by selling to tourists fine old Persian tile&fuid other curiosities 
whioh they pilfer from the mosques. Some year&go Sultan Abd-ul- 
Hamid passed a draconian law against, these act! of vandalism, and 
not a few Im&ms and Moilahs, notably those connected with St 
Sophia, have seen the unpleasant side of a Turkish prison. I made 
the acquaintance of several Im&ms during ray recent visit to the East 
There was one good gentleman attached to the Amediyeh Mosque who 
was considered the ublest caligruphist in Stamboul, and some specimens 
of his work which I jiosseHs are certainly marvels of jienmanship. As 
ho hod been most obliging to me 1 thought it my duty to invite him 
to the Hotel Bristol in Peru, and accordingly one fine afternoon he 
arrived. As an instance of the ]>eculiurly uninquiring state of the 
average Muhommndun mind, Molluh Ibrahim Kffendi, although he is 
considerably over fifty, had only (Tossed the bridge between Stamboul 
and (ialata five times in Iub life. The Hotel Bristol, before the 
opening of the Pera Palace Hotel, boasted the only lift in Constanti¬ 
nople. So enchanted was my Molluh with going up and down 
projK'llcd by invisible means, that to satisfy him and to give him a 
sort of treat in return for Iub many nets of ]x>liteneas, I paid the lift 
man to take* him up and down no less than twelve times. He 
clup{ied his hands in a perfect ecstasy, laughed till he cried, and 
again and again invoked Allah and his Prophet to witness that never, 
no never, had there been on this earth such a charming invention as a 
lift! A week or so later he sent me a box of dates* qftd a marvellous 
specimen of his penmanship, together with his blessi*& and a letter in 
Turkish assuring me of his undying friendship. Ambere are no less 
than 000 mosques, big and little, in Stamboul und environs, and as 
then* art* never less than holf-u-dozen Imams a&ched to each of 
these, some idea win be reached of the forruidnbl ey oportions of the 
holy urmy of Moilahs. Next in importanoqEjDie Im&m is the 

Muezzin or prayer crier. Fivo times a day he*lu to ascend to the 

upper baloony or bracelet of the Minaret attached ly his mosque and 
cry, or father chant, in a loud quavering voice, with rTNnged cadenoes, 
44 Allah Aklier (twice), Esschedou Allah il lahujSfS&Sk (twice), 
Essohedou annoh Muhammadan ressool ul lat (twice0^"Eianvah nll*h 
sol-lah (twice). Ifuayuh al ul fellah (twice). A1H Akber (twioe). 
La il luh il Allah! ” Meaning, 44 Great One, I a yM there is no God 
hut God, I avow Mahomet is His prophet. Let uJgo save our souls. 
Let us go and pray. God is great In the mJeot God the only 
God.’* The Muezzin also takes part in the servicjl as a sort of sfl>- 
deacon. and chants the responses. These worthiest* usually selected 
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for the beauty aiflf strength of their voices, and are carefully trained 
by the Im&ms in fue traditional methods of chanting the call. Tlio 
Muezzins attached to the Imperial mosques, and especially those belong¬ 
ing to St. Sophia, are regarded by the Turks as great artists, and they 
certainly execute their interminable nasal cadences with wonderful 
precision. The reputation of these Muezzins is not exactly tliat of 
sanctity, and the}’* ore regarded by the populace as veiy sad dogs 
indeed. Many a Turkish folk-song turns on the loose conduct of the 
Muezzin. Ho has a conspicuous role allotted to him in the questionable 
exhibitions of Karagheus, a sort of Turkish Ombre (Illinois, very 
{Kipular in the little wooden theatres which are constructed in 
llamazan in the neighbourhood of the lovely mosque of Bayazid, 
where the Turkish papas take their little boys and girls to behold 
jierformances which would briug a blush to the cheek of the prover¬ 
bial hippopotamus. 

.The Khatibs, or preachers, are attached to most of the larger 
moBqucs, and receive fairly large salaries according to their popularity. 
The greater number of these sacred orators, however, pick up a living 
by going from mosque to mosque, and getting engagements to preach 
on certain davR only. Rome of the more ]>opular imitate the Catholic 
monks, and go on a preaching tour from one end of the Empire to 
the other. A few of them, 1 belie*e. enjoy greut reputation, and 
; wlicn they are announced to preach in a certain mosque the sacred 
edifice is crowded to excess. 

The Moakits, or clock-winders, form yet another section of this sort 
of lay clergy. All the mosques ami turbhes are full of clocks, mostly 
made in France and England in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, notably by one Prior of Ludgate liill (1750 to 1770). 
Some of these ^clocks are magnificent specimens of buhl, and have 
evidently been! presented to the mosques by wealthy persons; the 
iigures are uhtws in Turkish hieroglyphs, but the name of the manu¬ 
facturer is distfict enough. 1 daresay some of my English readers 
will wonder wht earthly connection exists between docks and divine 
worship. Them j^ust remember that the prescriljed prayers of the 
Muhommadan mud must take place five times a day at stated inter¬ 
vals regukfedJmr the mtxm. This necessitates certain astronomical 
Studies, whySforp determined by the dock-winders, und/Jius the 
docks c£ffTp>fetteiidants are as essential to this ]ieculiar system of 
ilhine worshC as are the minarets and muezzins. You are sure to 
find dose to Barger mosques the Moakit klione, or dock-shop, the i 
owner of whirl is equally certain to he a Moakit. The mosques 
invariably swain with little boys, who run errands, fetch water, and 
make themselv# generally agreeable to the Inifims and other officials. 
•These young pJhde arc also pretty sun* to be attached to the neigh- 
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bmiring baths, and, young as they are, their repdKion is not pre¬ 
cisely pleasing. * * 

There is yet a second great division of Muhommodan clergy, the 
judicial or Ulemas. Justice in Turkey is about thdmost marvellous 
fun*e imaginable, and its complications ure quite beyond the belief of 
those who have not investigated the matter. A Muhommodan cannot 
be judged within the Turkish Empire by any Christian. lie is sub¬ 
ject to the law of the Khoran or Gherat alone, and although for 
mixed cases there exists a tribunal based on the model of the French 
law-courts, the Muhommadan, even if he is condemned by the Judge 
who presides over these loosely-conducted law-courts, is pretty sure to 
get his sentence rescinded on appealing to the purely Turkish court, 
which is presided over by the Cheikh-ul-Islam. The Ulemas can 
best be described os sacred lawyers, who interpret the law' according 
to the Khoran. Before becoming Ulemas they have to go through 
a severe course of studies, and to ]>ass examinations, after which they 
liecome Cadiss or Justices of the Peaco. They rank much higher than 
the Imams, who, after all, have merely to parrot the prescribed 
proven. They have moreover a distinct hierarchy defined by Sultan 
Suleyman the Magnificent, which was modified in our time by 
Mahmud II. the "Reformer. They are almost a caste, and hold 
together with amazing esprit dr corps. They are easily distinguished 
from the Imams by their costume. Their Cheikh, or chief, of course, 
is the Cheikli-ul-Islam, but they liavo three other important superiors, 
known as Cadi-el-Askir, one of w’hom is the supreme judge for 
Turkey in Europe, the second for the Asiatic provinces, and the third 
for Stamboul projier. This latter is distinguished as Stamboul Effen- 
desi. These three functionaries, whose duty is to revise the sentences 
of all the judges of the Empire, reside in the capital, and^attend twice 
a week at Hie Court of the Cheikh-ul-Islam. They have the same 
rank and precedence as the Viziers and Ministers, and their decisions, 
when once they receive the endorsement of the Cheikh-ul^slam, cannot 
be rescinded. The Mufti or (?udi corresjiond to our Justioep of the Peace. 
I Inder them ure the local Mai>shuti, or Xuib, who reftfc fifll exceptional 
cases to their Mufti, and he in turn when doubtful sometimes sends the 
matter on to Constantinople for the approbation of the Cadi-el-Askir. 

It would'be absolutely impossible in the limits of a mi^uwgMrticle 
to convey any idea of the incredible confusion which Mpsts in th6 
Injudicial system of Turkey, owing to the fact that the Tints, as true 
^ftolievers, are subject to the Khornn in law only, whereflf the rest of 
the population has to have recourse to the various pajmanhs, em- 
liaatiies, or consuls. Every nation has its own law-cou M and prison, 
which are, of course, only brought into use when the Afendont and 
•prosecutor are of the same nationality. The Greeks aim Armenians 
when in trouble are judged by their patriarchs, or at, the Uajata Serai 
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polioe-oouri, oAffc the law-courts near St. Sophia. The consequenceis 
that cases dragVm from court h/Vourl, from embassy to embassy, and 
from patriarch to patriarch, mitil the litigants ore utterly ruined. A 
visit to the Stamboul law-courts is among the funniest and most extra¬ 
ordinary sights the strangest city on earth can boast. You enter, say 
the GaTata Serai, through a vust dirty hall, at the end of which is n 
staircase; here you will find two filthy porters who pounce upon your 
feet and cony off your goloshes, giving you a check in return. On 
looking about, you behold a perfect mountain of dirty goloshes of all 
sorts and sizes, no one being allowed to ascend the staiiease wearing 
them. At the top of the wooden stairs you find yourself in a long 
corridor packed with witnesses, beggars, Turkish holies closely veiled, 
foreign demireps, eunuchs, dirty soldiers, Catholic monks, Greek 
priests, Armenians, dragomen, (rennans, Englishmen, some in native 
costumes and some not, and some in ap|talling second-hand suits ol 
dittos. The judge, the lawyers and the jury usually straggle in about 
two hours after their ap]Hjinted time, (hi arriving and entering tin* 
court they are immediately served with coffee and cigars. When these 
are consumed business begins in earm-st. The court fills, the noise 
becomes deafening. Silence! roars the judge, whereupon the Zupthc. 
or policemen, collar half-a-dozen jktsoiis who lm\e boon ]»erfeetly silent 
and well-heha\ed, and drag them screaming from the court. When 
order is re-established the witnesses begin to make tlieir declaration, 
and as they belong to every nationality on earth, each is supplied with 
a dragoman or interpreter, who, 1 am assured, usually interprets uc< , ord- 
ing to the amount of huckshecBh he receives. When a prisoner is 
sentenced the Zapthe seize hold of him and hustle and kick him down 
stuirs until they reach the door leading into the court-yard of the 
prison. When tliis is oj»enod the jtoor unfortunate wretch is pushed 
in, the door is slammed behind him, and the Zapthe have a good laugh 
over their exploit, which has probably <*)8t their victim a broken limb 
and excruciating pain. Outside the court is a cafe when* you <un hire 
false witnesses for a small consideration, to swear anything you tell 
them. It would be unjust to say that there ure no upright judges in 
Btamboul, but one of the ablest of these* gentlemen ussured mo that it 
was quite impossible for him to do his duty under existing circumstance*. 

Tji^oftas, concerning whose exploits we have hcavl Ho much of 
law; arogtiie theological students wlio wish to become Ulemas, or, 
literally Seamed men. All the larger mosques have Medrosscs or, 
schools theology attached to them, attended by lads mostly fro#* 
the provides, who receive a gratuitous education of a purely theo* 
logical chnacter. The Medrasrf supply each Bofta or student with a 
small roomlscantily furnished, two loaves of bread daily, und a certain 
quantity or firewood in winter. The youth must obtain the other 
necessaries of life at his own cost Bad nourishment, want of profier 
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excTcise, and, above all, of a healthy female influents---the lads being: 
absolutely excluded from all communication with respectable women— 
gives a certain unhealthy, sodden appearance to these Softas which 
is not very reassuring. They are very closely watched by the 
]K)lice lest they should aflilinte themselves to some political secret 
society or other, and His Majesty has more than once sent & number 
of them home; not a few, they say, to the bottom of the sea. Their 
course of studies consists of the Arabic. Persian, and Turkish lan¬ 
guages, which take a g<x>d dozen years to master thoroughly, Turk¬ 
ish caligruphy, which is amazingly difficult, astronomy, mathematics, 
and, of course, Islamic pliilosophv and theology. Formerly they 
used to learn astrology, but that occult science is now abandoned. 

The Dervishes occupy an analogous j>osition in the Mussulman 
world to that of the regular clergy of the Christian communities. 
They are divided into several congregations or orders tailed Tariknt, 
which means “path conducting to perfection.” Each order occu¬ 
pies itself in glorifying some particular theological principle or 
mystical doctrine. Tims the Tariki-kudrie hold that the chief object 
of life is to glorify (iod by relating His Holy name as loudly and as 
frequently as jtossible. Wien these Dervishes are assembled together 
for worship they shout the name of Allah nine hundred and ninety- 
nine times at the top of their voices. These are commonly known as 
“ Howling Dervishes." The Halveti Dervishes, on the other hand, 
pray in profound silence, declaring that it is not with the tongue or 
with loud cries tliut tind is to Ik* adored, hut by meditation and fervour 
of spirit. There are seven orders of I >ervishes recognised by the State, 
whose seven founders are considered in the light of canonised saints, 
und whose tombs are places of pilgrimage, where miracles are wrought. 
By far the most picturesque of the various orders of Dervishes are the 
Mevlcvis, Dancing or Turning DervishoR, whose graceful gyrations are 
among the weekly sights of the East, which no tourist should omit 
to sec. 

The Bcktuchi Dervishes are an extremely interesting order, less 
known in Europe than they desene to he on account of their great 
political influence. Before proceeding further, I shall here remark 
that (he Derviaht** ore no more priests than the Imftms or Ulemas. 
They areliound by no vows of celibacy, or even of poverty^though 
not very many generations hack an order did exist calked Toflaki or 
Durmistars who liound themselves hv vows as rigorous M those of the 
Catholic Trappists. They never partook of meat orffven fish, hut 
lived entirely on herbs and held women in holy horr#, a fact which 
did not, however, prevent their having such an aboxnnhle reputation 
that early in the last century they were nearly extenuated. A few, 
however, of these extraordinary creatures still exist, and not two years # 
ago one of them was still to he seen wandering sfark naked about the 
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streets of Con^Jntinople. He was held in such veneration that in 
the low quarters of the city men and women rushed out to touoh and 
embrace him in the most repulsive manner. I saw him once, but he 
was arrested shortly ufterwnrds at the request of the Ambassadors, 
and placed in some charitable institution. Old residents in Constan¬ 
tinople assured me that in their youth there were a great many of 
these creatures to lie seen, and they are still frequently to be met on 
the country high roods and in the provincial towns. The Dervishes 
have convents called Tekies, which, however, ore only inhabited by 
lmchelor members of the community. 

The assembly room or chapel differs in form and size according to the 
order to which it is attached. The Turning Dervishes, for instance, have a 
circular platform, surrounded by a luilustrade, erected in the middle of 
the building, which is kept highly polished to enable them the better 
to execute their sacred waltzes. A gallery to the right, thickly latticed, 
is devoted to the women of the Imjierial Harem in the Capital, or to 
the ladies of the upper classes in the provinces. The general pnblic, 
including strangers, common women, and children, stand or squat 
round the circular platform. Immediately over the princijial entrance 
is a balcony occupied by the musicians. The clia]iel of tin* Howling 
Dervishes, on the other hand, is square or oblong, and has an elulmrutc 
mihrib in one miner indicating the direction of Mecca, and a plat¬ 
form at the up|»er end which is occupied by the musicians, and by 
such individuals us wish to join in the howling and other ceremonies 
To the right of this is a chamber in which adult iiiYulids, of both 
sexes, sick children and lunatics are kept until tin* time mimm for 
them to he trampled upon by the Cheikh, a mther degrading |ierfonn- 
nnce which is supjmswl to heal them of their ills. The llektuchi 
< liajiel is perfectly plain, and only ornamented with a single inscription 
—the word Allah in Arabian characters—over the divan of the Superior 
of the community. Kadi order of 1 )ervishes lias whut would lie calhsl at 
Koine it*» General or Supreme Chief. This influential jsisition is not 
elective blit hereditary. In the case of the family to whieh it belongs 
hemming extinct, the community elects a new Cheikh, whose descen¬ 
dant* form a fresh dynasty. Each Tukie has its minor < lioikh, who is 
dejieudnnt on the Superior of his order. None of these Superiors or 
Generals of orders have any jiarticulur position at Court? except ii.g 
the Cfieikh of the Mevlevi or Turning Dervishes, who ranks next to 
the Cheikh-irf~I*lani, and is called moullar-hounkiar, or sovereign priest. 
It is he whoyncst* the new Sultan with the sword of Otlinmn in the 
snored mosqiftof Kvuh, a ceremony which corresjsmds with our 
coronation. Ihe members of the community are obliged to obey 
f their Sujierior Implicitly in all matters concerning their religious duties. 
Koch Cheikh has a oouneil or clmfitw of Superior or initiated Dervishes 
<nlhxl ilcdcs or fathers, who administer the affairs of the order and 

I 
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transmit its traditions and secrets from generotio^to generation. 
They have also the right to punish* or reward members of the com¬ 
munity. Their Chief is known as the Aktchi-D£d£ or Father Cook. 

I daresay my readers will wonder what on earth a cook has to do 
with it, but, with a nomadic people like the Turks, the cook in olden 
times occupied an exceptional position, and the chief of the Janissaries 
rejoiced in the title of Supreme Cook, and the banner of that all- 
powerful order was the soup kettle. The novices of the various orders 
of Dervishes are called Mouribs. They begin their duties at a very 
early age, and are not admitted as full members of the community 
until they have served at least six years. The various Dervishes have 
certain secret passwords and signs by which they can know each other 
in all parts of the Empire, and they wear a peculiar costume, consist¬ 
ing of an ample cloak of some Boft dark woollen stuff, and a high 
conical hat or cap of the same material. A great number, however, 
of them belonging to the upper classes only assume the costume in¬ 
doors. 1 was never more surprised than when, on visiting a Pasha 
whose acquaintance I had formed when he was wearing a very smart 
modem military uniform, I found him dressed in the Dervish habit. 

The Dervishes are exceedingly charitable, and are bound to assist 
one another in all eases of emergency. Many of them, however, are 
so poor that they live entirely on alms, but these are never refused. 
The worst allegation which con be brought against them is that, with 
tlie sole exception of the Bektachi Dervishes, they encourage all sorts 
of sujKjrstitious beliefs and practices with the object of increasing 
their own influence. The Mevlcvis, for instance, invariably have 
attached to their Tekies an augur, oil astrologer, and a mesmerist. 
iSome of the lower orders of Dervishes ally themselves with the hodjas, 
or witches and necromancers, fortune-tellers, palmists, and other such 
try who swarm all over the Empire. Xotliing prettier can be imag¬ 
ined than the service of the Turning Dervishes. Their orchestra 
consists of a bund of ubout eight musicians, each playing upon a 
}>eculiur and very ancient-looking instrument, such, as a tabor, a 
tambourine, a dulcimer, a small mandoline, n one-stringed violin, and 
a little Egyptian harp. Although it is absolutely against the rule of 
the Khorun for musical instruments to be employed in divine service, 
the Dervisl^s have always mnuaged to use them. 

The extraordinary ceremony which gives its name to the Dancing, 
or, as they should be more appropriately culled, the Tigming Der- 
hr vislics, is not without its meaning. The (immunity fiifst pray for 
their jiust sins, and the amendment of their future Live#; and then, 
after a silent supplication for strength to work the. mange, they 
figure, by their peculiar movements, their anxiety to “ slake the dust 
from their feet,” and to cast from them all worldly ties. 

As I could not reconcile myself to believe that the custom could 
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have grown o\ of mere whim, 1 took some pains to ascertain its 
meaning, and so visited their chapel several times to osoertain whether 
the ceremonies altered on different days, but I remarked no change. 

Immediately after pissing with a solemn revOrenoe, twice performed 
before the High Priest, who remains standing, the Dervishes spread 
their arms, and commence their revolving motion; the palm of the 
right hand being held upwards, uud that of the left turned down. 
Their under-dress displayed, when they doff their cloaks, consists of a 
jacket and petticoat of dark-coloured cloth, descending to the feet; 
the higher order of brethren are in wliite or green, and the others in 
brown, or a sort of yellowish grey ; al>out their waists they wear wide 
girdles, edged with red. Their ]»etticouts are of immense width, und 
laid in large accordion plaits beneath the girdle, giving a mushroom- 
like appearance as the weurers swing round. 

The number of those who wen* “ on duty,” for I know not how else 
to express it, the last time I watched them, was nine, seven of them 
being men, and the remaining two mere boys. Nine, eleven, and 
thirteen are the mystic 1 numbers which, however great the strength of 
the community, are never exceeded, and tho remaining mcmliors of 
the brotherhood, during the evolutions of their companions, continue 
engaged in prayer within the enclosure. The boat of the drum in 
the gallery marked the time to which the revolving Dervishes moved, 
and the effect was singular to u degree that lwtHes description. So 
true and unerring were their motions, that, although the space which 
they occupied was somewhat circuinscrilied, they never once piined 
upon each other, and for five minutes they continued twirling round 
and round, os though impelled by machinery, their pile, pissionless 
countenances perfectly unmoved, their heads slightly declined towunis 
the right shoulder, and their inflated garments creating a cold, sharp 
draught in the cliapel from the rapidity of their action. At the 
termination of that period, the name of the Prophet occurs in tin* 
chant, which had been unintennitting in the gallery, and, as tliev 
simultaneously puusc, uud, folding their bauds upju their breasts, 
bend down in reverence at the sound, their ample garments wound 
al out them at the sudden chock, and gave them for the moincut tin* 
apjieorance of mummies. « 

An interval of prayer followed, und the same con-many was p>r- 
fonued three tinna, at the termination of which they all tumbled 
prostrate. Then those who liad hitherto remaiued spetators Hung 
their cloaks over them, und lie who knelt on the left of the chief 
priest rose And with a rapid and solemn voice, deli vert «d a long prayer 
divided int»ectioiis, prolonging tho lost word of each sentence by the 
utterance of \ Hu-ha-hu,” with a rich depth of octave that would not 
have disgraced Edouard tie lleske. 

This prayer is for “ the great ones of the earth M —the niAguutes of 
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the land—all who are “ in authority over them ”; afll at eaoh name 
all bowed their heads upon their breifets, until that of the Sultan was 
mentioned, when they once more fell flat upon the ground, to the 
sound of the most awful howl I ever listened to. 

If the ceremonies of the Turning Dervishes are graceful and inoffen* 
sive, those of the Howling Dervishes, though exceedingly interesting, 
are equally repulsive. The* first jierson to begin the office is the 
Cheikh, who wears a vivid crimson rol>e and squats down in front of the 
mihrib, on either Bide of which burn two small braziers, occasionally 
fed with incense. Then the musicians assemble and sit in a circle; 
at the other end of the room, against the wall, a number of members 
of the congregation and Dervishes arrange themselves in a row. Then 
the coremonies comment. The musicians bang away on the cymbal 
and tambourines, and begin to m out as loud as they (tan “Allah Ekber, 
Allah Ekber! ” The devotees who loll up against the wall also begin 
to roar in cadence and rhythm, keeping the measure with their feet, and 
swaying their bodies to and fro. Louder and louder they cry until 
their excitement rises to literal frenzy. Their eyes seem to start out of 
their heads, their mouths foam, and in about an hour after the exer¬ 
cises are liegun, several of them tumble on to the floor rolling in 
epileptic fits. When the* excitement is at its height, several mad men 
and women are brought in and laid gently before the Cheikh, who 
tramples on them very lightly with both his feet. On one occasion 1 
saw a poor woman, who was evidently dangerously mad, catch hold of 
the Oheikh’s legs and almost pull him down. She wa*» removed 
immediately with great difficulty by no less than four men. Meanwhile 
the howling continued more deafening than ever. little children 
were brought in and laid down to receive the pressure of the holy 
foot. A spruce young officer prostrated himself and was similarly 
treated By this time the Dervishes at the upper end of the room 
had lost all control of themselves. 

The e t > mlwils twanged and crashed, the tambourines and drums 
were banged with tremendous force, and the whole frantio congrega¬ 
tion was screaming ns if possessed, “ Allah Ekbor, Allah Ekber! ” As 
a grand finale to this scene of wild excitement, a little and very officious 
Dervish mude his appearance carrying a brass dish containing a sharp 
knife, a live snake, and a small red-hot poker, which he presented to 
the Cheikh, who, holding the dish in his hands, advanced to the upper 
part of the chamlier, and actually stabbed one young epileptic with 
the knifo from cheek to check; another frantically soiled upon the 
snake and began to bite it, but nobody seemed inclined’ to touch the 
rod-hot poker, for that remained unused on the dish to vie end. I am 
not sure that the man ate the serpent up, but I am perfectly certain 
that I saw the young man whose cheeks had been pierced, ten minutes 
after the ceremony looking perfectly well, and with the deep wound 
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in--his cheeks Steady beginning to heal. A more diabolic or out¬ 
landish exhibition I never beheld# in my life, but I am assured that it 
is trifling compared with what takes place in the less modernised 
cities of the interior. 

„ On a lovely May day after a lunch at Roberts’ College, which can 
boast one of the most beautiful views in the world, my attention was 
directed by Dr. Washburn, the learned Principal, to a neat-looking 
villa situated on the heights above the Bosphorus and the ruins of the 
castle of Mahomet II. This building is the Teki£ of the Bektachi 
Dervishes, the most influential and enlightened of all the orders. 
Half-an-hour afterwards I stood in front of their abode. A pleasant- 
looking old Turkish gentleman was seated in front of the door smoking 
a ohibouck. I saluted him, and he, in reply, offered me a cup of coffee 
and begged me to be seated. He turned out to be D. Pasha, one of 
the chiefs of the order and a good French scholar. From what he told 
me, and from what I afterwards found out for myself, the order of 
Bektachi was founded by Hadji-Bektachi-Yeli, who had retired early 
in the 11th century to a cave on Mount Olympus, where he lived and 
died in the odour of sanctity. The commencement of this order was 
exceedingly humble, but it rapidly grew in importance until it became 
the most influential of all. For many centuries it was composed 
exclusively of military men, and was exceedingly orthodox. The 
Dervishes who are mentioned in history as accompanying the Turkish 
army, and who took such a prominent part in the siege of Constanti¬ 
nople, were undoubtedly Bektachi. But early in the 18th century a 
certain Fusil Bey visited Paris, and formed the acquaintance of Vol¬ 
taire and the other pliilosophers of the period. After many years’ 
absence, on his return to Turkey he reformed the order, and introduced 
into it certain advanced theories wliich are distinctly heretical. Whilst 
recognising the existence of the Supreme Beiug, the Bektachi say no 
prayers whatever, and the speeches made at their meetings an' purely 
of a philosophic, literary, political, und scientific character. It is even 
Slid tliat they are affiliated to some of the French Masonic liodgen. 
One thing is certain ; the order consists almost exclusively of gentle¬ 
men of education belonging tu the liberal or Young Turkey jwirty. 
Hence, as may be imagined, the Bektachi are not smiled ujhjr by the 
Sultan, but be lias never been able to suppress them. J'hey have 
sunived the Janissaries, of wliich order they at one time formed a 
part. At the pn*sent niomeut they are not numerous, but they are 
undoubtedly very influential, on account (if the high character and 
education of their principul members. They have no Tekic in Con- 
stantinople projicr, and the one at ltumelli liissur is constantly 
watched by the police and by palace spies. In conclusion, and in 
connection with this order of I lervislies, I will relate a funny unoedote 
of Sultan Mahmud II. liivul orders of Dervishes liud endeavoured 
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their best to induoe the Sultan to suppress the Bqjftachi, which, to 
tell the truth, he was not at all reluctant to do. His Majesty, how¬ 
ever, determined to put the undesirable brethren to a test. He 
accordingly gave a great banquet, to which he invited all the Principal 
Dervishes in Constantinople. What was the surprise of his guests 
to find that each was supplied with a spoon having a handle a couple 
of yards long. How on earth were they to eat their Pilaf? They 
looked at each other and shrugged their shoulders, and wondered 
what it could mean ? “ Come, come,” cries the Sultan from his 

tlirone at the upper end of the room, “ why do you not eat your 
Pilaf ? ” The dismayed looks of the Dervishes plainly indicated the 
puzzlod condition of tlioir minds. Suddenly, to the intense amusement 
of the Commander of the Fuithful and of the company, the Bektachi 
began to feed each other mutually across the table with their giant 
spoons. “ Bran/’ cried the Padiscliah, clapping his hands with 
delight, “ you are indeed progressive and sensible men, 0 Bektachi, 
and I shall not suppress your order to please these idiots who are 
so dull of comprehension.” 

It is remarkuble that historians, and even modem diplomats, have 
bestowed scarcely any attention on this very influential order of 
Dervishes, which has played, and still plays, so prominent a port in 
the lievolutionary Movement in Turkey. 

Bichard Davjsy. 
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HIBERNIA IRREDENTA: 

I.—MR. LECKT AND IRISH AFFAIRS. 

The election of Mr. Lcckv to the representation in Parliament of the 
University of Dublin is a matter of considerable political significance. 
The constituency is undoubtedly the most Unionist in the Empire. 
Out of an electorate of 4,500, only 57 votes were, at the General Elec¬ 
tion of 1880, cast in favour of a Home Rule candidate. It has lieen 
stated that about 60 per cent, of the Electorate are ministers in Holy 
Orders in the Anglican Communion of England or Ireland. Mr. Lecky’s 
orthodoxy was. during the contest, gravely impugued. He refused, 
however, with great dignity and self-restraint to submit himself to auy 
religious test, or to make any declaration of his personal news on 
theological subjects. “I am a memlier of the Irish Protestant 
Church.” he said in effect. 44 1 have never severnl my connection with 
that Church. My works have been publish'd for years and an* n»ady 
to your hands. I would rather lose the election than make any 
confession of faith, and in this course I am adopting the attitude 
uniformly assumed for many years past liv Parliamentary candidates." 
In spite of this declaration, an analysis of Mr. Ijwtv’s Parliamentary 
Committee, furnished by his friends to the papers, disclosed the fact, 
that among the members of that Mv were 5 Bishops, Id Doans, 15 
Archdeacons, d Chancellors of Dioceses, dO Canons of the Church of 
England or Ireland, 48 Doctors or Bachelors of Divinity. *JS Fellows, 
and 14 Professors in the Unnersity of Dublin. 1 

Mr. Tjecky had, however, in addition to the prejudice which 
was excited against his supposed views on religious matters, another 
strongly antagonistic element with which to contend in this con¬ 
test. Since the Irish Union, exclusive of Mr. l>*< kv himself, there 
have been nineteen rneml*TS of Parliament from Dublin University. 
Of these nineteen all save one have been placemen und Irish Imrris- 
ters, and fifteen have been Law Officers of the Crown. The Bur of 
Ireland, which has long considered the representation of Trinity 
College to Ik* a perquisite of their profession, put forth* all their 
energies to secure the return of Mr. (ieorge Wright, (J.C., one of 
their number, a gentleman deservedly popular with his brethren, and 
greatly esteemed bv the Irish Conservative public. Mr. Ixnky 
vanquished all op|K>sition froin every quarter on the grounds of his 
European reputation as an historian, and his pre-eminent services to 

(I) After the publication of thw ana'yifiN, ystuwther prelate joined Mr. Lrcky'a 
Committee, the Right Rev. Ur Day, Bidtopof f'anhol, the firnt Bishop appointed hy 
1 popular election after the DiKeatalliahmeni of the Iriah Church, and a revered leader 
of the Evangelical Party. 
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tho oauflo of the Union. His odvooates boldly sai^that University 
representation was on its trial; •that Mr. Lecky’s defeat would 
pave the way for the disfranchisement of the Universities, and that a 
blow would be struck at the maintenance of the Union by the rejec¬ 
tion, in an overwhelmingly Unionist constituency, of one of the 
foremost advocates of the present Parliamentary relations between 
England and Ireland. It may, under these circumstances, be of 
interest to indicate some striking divergences of opinion on burning 
questions relative to Irish affairs between Mr. Leeky and the ordinary 
upholders of the Union. These divergences may be almost inde¬ 
finitely supplemented. I will, however, take five leading points of 
difference between Mr. Leeky and the Unionist Party, not taking them 
in their chronological order, but rather iu the scale of their relative 
political importance. I. The character of the Irish Parliament. II. 
Irish opinion on the Union. III. The Rebellion of lfifl. IV. The 
Irish Catholic Parliament of 1688. V. Tho Rebellion of 1798. 

I. The rhantefer of the Irish PariuimruL —The charges of religious 
intolerance, selfishness, eowardiee, and corruption brought by Unionist 
speakers and writers against the memory of tho old Irish Parliament 
are well known. On this heading Mr. Leeky himself has invited a 
comparison b* twi-n his own judgment and that of the rank undfileof 
the Unionist Party. In a letter written to Thv Time* in January, 1886. 
which has been republished during the remit University contest, Mr. 
Leeky says:— 

“ Tliosn who have done mo the honour to road what I have written on Irish 
history tiro iiwure that I am fsir from taking the wholly unfavourable view of 
tho Irish Parliament in tho 18th century which is common in England.'' 

Mr. Leeky, in a purely philosophical work, Rationalism in Ear op*. 
gives the following appreciation uf tlio Irish Parliament, which he has. 
so far as T am aware, in no degree modified in his subsequent 
writings:— 

“ Whnti*v«T may he thought of tho purity of the Irish Parliament during tho 
brief (wriod in which it exercised an independent authority, there are certainly 
few things more alisunl than the charges of bigotry that are frequently directed 
against it. If we measure it by the standard of the present day it will, of course, 
appeur very defective, but if wo compare it with contemporary legislatures, and 
aImivo all, if wo estimate the peculiar temptations to which it was exposed, our 
verdict wmfld Is* very different It would be scarcely possible to conceive a 
legislature with greater inducements to adopt a sectarian policy. Before 1793 
it wuh elected exclusively by Protestants. Tho Government hod created, and 
most s ululously maintained, that close borough system which has always a ten¬ 
dency to make private interests tho guiding motivo of jxdicy, and the extra¬ 
ordinary monopoly the Protcstuuts possessed of utmost all positions of wealth 
and dignity rendered the strictest Toryism their obvious interest. There was 
scarcely any public opinion existing in Ireland, and tho Catholics were so torpid 
through continued oppression that they oould exercise scarcely any influence i 
upon legislation. Under these circumstances, the Irish Parliament having 
admitted thorn to tho magistracy, to tho jury-box, and to several min or privi- 
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loj.es, nt last accord thorn the elective franchise, which in a country when' 
they formed an immense majority of ( the nation, and whore every reform of 
Parliament and every extension of education must have strengthened their 
interest, necessarily implied a complete emancipation. It is worthy, too, of 
notice that the Liberalism of the Irish Parliament wus always in direct pro¬ 
portion to its political independence. It was when the events of the American 
War had infused into it that strong national folding which produced the 
declarati >n of independence in 17H2 that the tendency towards toleration became 
manifest. Almost all those great orators who oust a halo of such immortal 
eloquence around its closing period were the advocates of .Catholic) Emancipa¬ 
tion. Almost all who won* enemies of it* legislative independence were the 
enemies of toleration. 

•‘The Irish Puiliamcnt was. m truth, a body gmerned very constantly by 
corrupt motive**, though probably not more so than the English Parliaments in 
the time of Walpole.*’ . . “It was. during the period of its independence, 
probably more tree from religious bigotry than any other representative body 
that lud evei sat in the United Kingdom. The Irish Parliament directed a 
iU nlly Mow against the Tory theory by endowing the «' dlcge of Muviiooth. a 
di-tin. tively Path die institution designed for the education of the Catholic priest - 
h »•«]. The Union was on the whole very unfavourable to the movement 'fm 
Catholic Emancipation;."—, Hut or y of /frOmiuioia in Hump', 1!., pp. 121-121. 

11. lfi'h OjHlMtH Oh tfii Til.. Li'tween Ml*. IjerhUs 

eondu-ion* on this subject, and tin* \i»us «.f the *»r«lin:ir\ Unionist 
politician. was iviiden*d very poignant soiie* year* ago. Sir William 
flurcnur?. in a sjieedi delivered at Salisbury on (MoImt 1th. 1SS!), 
stated that very honest man in Ireland was opposed to the Union at 
the time of its emefment.” This statement wa- severely mtieinod in a 
lc- cling artide in The 7Vjwa, whieh stated that if Sir William ilarmurl 
1ml “ any hearers possessing knowledge and intellectual self-re*pivt, a 
statement of thi* din meter must have • made their gorge rise.* M The 
artide maintained that “the better half of the aristocracy, the gentry. 
and the professional dusses in Ireland were in faxoumf that measure." 

“ I will maintain,” said Sir William Hun-ourt, in a letter in reply to 
Tin Tinny, which append in that pipr »»ii Ortolier Sth. lSSl), •• 1 
will maintain my proposition by testimony t*» uhidi you shall bate n.» 
r savin to demur. Of all recent writers up »n Irish affairs, and espe¬ 
cially on the history of Ireland for the last two centuries, there is none 
who np] tears to me mom full, more trustworthy, • r umre satisfaetorv than 
Mr. ]/*kv. lie is, I believe, a pmnouneed Unionist, and therefore 
you will not decline his testimony on the siihjeet of the Vision. The 
following extracts am taken from his hook, entitled, Lnnln* of Puhtn 
Opinion in Infant/, republished in 1H71. Tlie whole of it is extremely 
wall worth reading, and, Unionist os Mr. Is*ek\ is, it is the lient text 
licnkof Home llule with wliidi I am acquainted.” Sir William Hur- 
oourt then cites several j*assages from Mr. Inky’s Lntdn* of Public 
Opinion to prove the correctness of his estimate of the diurueter of 
Irish opinion at the time of the Union upm tliat measure. 1 will con* 
fine myself to the more striking piragraphs. 
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M It ip scarcely an exaggeration to say that the wholo united intellect of Ire. 
land was opposed to the Union.” ... “It was certain, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that the overwhelming majority of the people of Ireland were opposed to the 
destruction of their national Parliament.” ... "The conduct of the Irish lawyers 
at thin time was on the whole eminently noble. In spite of the lavish corruption 
of the Ministers the great body remained firm to tho anti-Ministerial side, and 
faith in public meeting* and in Parliament they were the most ardent opponents 
of tho Union. Nor does there, in this respect, appear to have been any very con¬ 
siderable difference between Whigs and Tories or bntween iVotostants and 
< 'atholics. When the measure was first propounded a great meeting was held 
under the presidency of Suurin. one of the ablest of the Ton* lawyers, and was 
attended by all the leading lawyers of all sides, and at this meeting a resolution 
condemning the proposed Union was carried by 1 Gf» to 32. At the end of 1H03 
there were only five members of the minority who had not received appointments 
from the Government."— (Leader* of Public Opinion in Ireland , pp. 106-169.) 

Again:— 

“ The majority of the landlord class, in whose hands the county representation 
remained, were strongly opposed to the Union, and Pastlereagh, in 1799. com¬ 
plained bitterly of • the warmth of the country gentlemen, who spoke in great 
numliers, und with much energy, against the question 1 ; but the county seats 
wen* immensely outnumbcicd by the boroughs, and to purchase these was soon 
found to be necessary." . .. "A million und a quarter of money was expended in 
this manner.’’... •• By these means the majority was formed which sold the con¬ 
stitution of Ireland.”— v Leader* of Public Opinion m Ireland, pp. 17S-180., 

Mr. Ijockv thus speaks of the disgrace and infamy which attaches 
to the uuthors of the Union, the defen<*e of whose characters he 
regards as discreditable to Knglish political literature :— 

" In the case of Ireland, a* truly ns in the case of Poland, a national constitution 
was destroyed by a foreign Power, contrary to the wishes of the people. In the one 
case the deed was a crime of violence, in the other it was a crime of treachery and 
corruption ; in both cases a legacy of enduring bitterness was tho rosult. There 
are, indeed, few things more discreditable to Knglish political literature than the 
tone of palliation, or even of eulogy, which is usually adopted towards the 
authors of this transaction. Scarcely any element or aggravation of politic.il 
immorality was wanting, and the term honour, if it bo applied to such men as 
('ustlcreugli or l*itt, ceases to have uny real meaning in politics. Whatever may 
be thought of the abstract merits of the arrangement, the Union as it was 
carried was a crime of the deepest turpitude- a crime which, by imposing with 
every circumstance of infamy a new form of Government on a reluctant and 
protesting nation, has vitiated tho wholo course of Irish opinion." 

III. Thv I rid Hr In /lion of l (Ml.—No episode luu« done such sign.il 
service t<f the cause of the Union on English platforms, os “ The 
Massacre of 1(541,” which has been invariably eited for tho purpose 
of provoking religious and racial hatred. Hero is tho ordinary 
Unionist method of representing this* transaction, taken from a leaflet 
which was issued in the intend of one of the successful candidates for 
the Hyde Division of Uhoshire in tho General Election of ISSti:— 

“ Question. -Have tho Irish over hml Home Rule, and how did they behave ? 

11 -/ttistrrr.—They murdered every Kiiglishuinn and lVotcstant they could lay * 
hands on in 1641. They won* set on by the priests, who said that 1 Votestant.* 
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were devils and stilled the devil, and that tho killing of them wu* a meritorious 
act* Altogether they killed in that year 150,0001’rotestouts, men, women, and 
children.” 

Mr. Leeky is, on this issue, even more wholly nt vnriamv with tho 
thoughtlessly accepted creed of the ordinary Unionist politician. 

“It has boon asserted [he says] by various writers, ami is still generally 
believed, that the Ulster rebellion began with n general and indiscriminate 
massacre of the Protestants who were living without suspicion among tho 
Catholics, resembling the mossarre of the Pant's by the English, the iiiussucre of 
the Fronch in the k Siriliun Vesper*., or the massacre of the Huguenots ut St. 
Bartholomew. Clarendon has assorted that • then' were 40.000 or ."iO.OOO of tho 
English IVotestants munlered before they stis]M*ctcd thciiisehcs to 1n« in any 
danger or could provide for their defence,' and other writers hn\c estimated the 
victims within the first two months of the rebellion nt 150.000, ut 200.000, and 
even at 300,000. It may 1 h* lnddlv stated that this statement of a Hidden sur¬ 
prise, immediately followed by u general and organized uiuhsuciv, is utteily and 
absolutely untrue. A«• is almost always the com* in a gn*at jiepulur rising. then* 
wore, in the first outbreak of the rebellion, some murders. but they non* \ery 
low, and there was ut this time nothing whatever of the nature of a mussuen'."— 
[History of England in the EiyhUaith Omtunj. II.. p. 12H.) 

Mr. I^cky thus sums up his very careful, thorough, and majesti¬ 
cally impartial investigation of this incident in Irish history. The 
Mr. Warner whose authority Mr. Iiecky cites, was a clergy man, a 
Fellow of Trinity College, and so decided a Protest ant, that he 
strongly censured the lilierty im'ordisl to ( atholics under Charles 1., 
and intimated very dearly his disapproval ut those t< derations of the 
Penal Code which had taken plait* in his own day. lie was how¬ 
ever, Mr. I^cky thinks, a very Runcst, moderate, and jmiustuking 
writer. 

“ I shall be content [says Mi. I^iky' if 1 hate ron\«yed to the loader my 
uwn firm con\i«-tion that the common assertion that the lielslliun of lull la-gun 
with a general massacre of Protestants is entirely lint me, althotigli in the murmi 
of the long and savage struggle that ensued gn*ut nuinUrs of Knglishim n aero 
undoubtedly murdered. The number of victims, ho*c\er. though \»*iy giiait, 
has Iks'ii enormously and often deliU*rutdy exaggerate!. Tin leoiois of the 
struggle were much loss exceptional than bus ls*en siipjiosed. Tie worst niiinw 
wen- the unpremeditated and isolated nets of u hull-savage population, mnl it is 
vary ini from clear up in which side the huhiticoof cruelty rest*. ,j rh<- tiuth is,* 
as Warner truly says, ‘the soldiers and comiuon jieople w»-re \«iv savage on 
lwtli s»d«*. and nothing can 1* more scandalously disingenuom. than tin ue thoU 
of those writers who have eni|doyed themselves in ehilsmiting ghostly pu tun* of 
the crimes that were committal on one aide, while they have, ut the same time, 
systematically concealed those that wen committal on the oth< i. J-’roin the 
very beginning the English Parliament did the utmost in its power to give 
the contest the character of a war of extermination. One of its find nets was 
to vote that no toleration of tlie Romish religion should be henceforth permitted 
in Ireland, and it thus at ones extended the range of the ReUHion ami gave it 
the character of a war of religion.”-'//ufory tf England tn Uu EtyhUmUk 
Gmtunf, II., p. Ur,.) * 
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Ur. Leoky says that ho thinksa candid reader wili^m the whole, be 
struck “ with the small amount of ^pal religious fanaticism displayed 
by the Irish in the contest.” (History of England in the Eightemth 
Century , II., p. 1G7.) In his History of nationalism in Europe he 
refers to an incident in this Rebellion narrated more in detail in his 
History (sec History of England in the Eighteenth Century , II., pp. 1G6- 
1G7), which illustrates tliut religious toleration which he regards as a 
remarkable aspect of the Irish character:— 

“Of ull the outbreaks [ho writes] against tho English jiower. that of 1641 
was probably tho most passionuto and-most vindictive. In that Rofollion one 
Englishman of distinction was exempt from the hostility that attached to his 
race. Hu was treated with the most respectful and even affectionate deference, 
and when he died ho wus ltome to tho grave with all tho honours the rebel army 
could afford. That Englishman was llishop Hodoll, the councillor of Sarpi and 
Do Dorninis, and the founder of j>n>selytisin in Ireland."—{ Rationalism in 
JCunq*\ II., pp. 6-7.) 

IV. The Irish Catholic Parliament of James 1L —Ur. Chamberlain, 
in a speech delivered at a Unionist demonstration at Bodmin on tho 
17th October, 188G, thus enunciated tho ordinary Unionist view of 
tlio Irish Parliament of James II.:— 

“Hut [ho said] lot me gi\o you a chapter of Irish history. It will not bo 
vory long if you will four with mo. it is ruthor a coincidence that you had in 
Irclund exuotly 2(H) yours ago a Homan Catholic Parliament. It was tho only 
Roman Catholic Parliament that Ireland over hail. This Roman Catholic 
Parliament proceeded to jmiss two of the most monstrous Acts which ever have 
been juissod by any Parliament in the history of the world. The first was an 
Act of Confiscation. They confiscated tho whole of the settled land of the 
country. Fifteen million of acres which hud Wn settled by l*rutcstanth were 
tiiken away from them und liandtd out to the Roman Catholics. Not content 
with that they pissed in the next place an Act of Attainder, by which at one 
stroke of the pen they condemned for treason 2,443 men in every rank of life, 
and mude them amenable to the jH?nalties of death anil of forfeiture. That was 
the action of the only Roman Catholic Parliament Ireland over hud." ^Tmts, 
October lSth. 1880.) 

Mr. (lii'iubcrluin's “ chapter of Irish history ” abounds in inaccuracies 
and misconceptions wliirh several years previously hud been the sub- 
jeet of Mr. IiOcky’s strictures. The A(‘t of the Irish Parliament to 
repeal the Aet of Settlement, whieh Mr. Uliuinberlain designates *• the 
Aid of ('tgifihcutiou," was a mousure whose “nuture,” to use the words 
of Mr. lieeky, “ is almost iiiii\ersally misunderstood on account of the 
oxtreme iimeeunicy and imi*orfcotion of the description of it in the 
brilliant narrative of J»rd Macaulay. Hie preamble asserts tiiat the 
outbreak of 1G41 hud been solely due to tho intolerable oppression and 
to the disloyal conduct of the ijords Justices and the Puritan Party; 
that tho Catholics of Irelund before the struggle hud been concluded 
had been fully rocom il«*d to tho Sovereign ; that they lmd ieoei\c l from • 
tlio Sovereign a full and formal pardon ; a id that t ie r>; al wor 1 had, 
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in consequence, been pledged to the restitution of tlioir properties. This 
pledge by the Act of Settlement h«i been to a great extent broken, and 
the Irish legislators maintained that the twenty-four years which had 
elapsed since that Act hnd not annulled the rights of the old proprie¬ 
tors or their descendants. They maintained that these claims were 
not only valid but were prior to all others, and they accordingly 
enacted that the heirs of all persons who hnd possessed landed pro¬ 
perty in Ireland on October 22nd. 1041, and who had been deprived of 
their inheritance by the Act of Settlement, should enter at once into 
]K»S8ession of their properties. The owners who were to be displaced 
were of two kinds: some of them were the ndventurers or soldiers of 
(Vomwell, and these were to !k» dispossessed absolutely and without 
compensation. No inquiry was to be made into the particular charges 
alleged against the original proprietor at the time of the confiscation. 
No regard was paid to the fact that the adventurers hnd obtained their 
land in compensation for sums of money lent on that condition to the 
Government under Act of Parliament. No allowance was to lie made 
for the large sums which, in innumerable cases, the adventurers bad 
expended in buildings and in other improvements. At the time of the 
Settlement, when it was found imjmssihle to satisfy the just c laims of 
Wh parties, the Irish were invariably sacrificed, and by the Irish 
Parliament this rule was reversed. The confiscation, it nmintaiuHl, 
was from the first fraudulent: the claims of the oil proprietors must 
override all others, and a wrongful enjoyment for twenty-four years was 
a sufficient compensation to the adventurers for the money they had 
lent.’*. . . The Ait of the Irish Parliament Las Icon dc*crilwd as if 
it completely disregarded and swept away the projiertv of purchasers 
for value without compensation. Put whatever inav hu\e been the 
faults of the Irish Parliament of IfiKi*, this charge at least is grossly 
mlumnious. The Irish legislators maintained indeed that the sides 
which hail heen effected could not invalidate the claims *»f old pro¬ 
prietors to re-enter into projicrly of which they had lieen unjustly de¬ 
prived. hut they admitti*] in clear and express terms the right of the 
purchasers to full compensation."—(//o/ery of EotjUtml in thr EojU- 
tfrulh fen/wry, II., pp. 184- IKK. ■ 

Mr. Inky's comments on one *• of the two most moitstrou* Acts 
that have ever been passed in the history of the world,” are / ivigularl v 
temjienite:— 

" The Ait 'In* *»>*•' in list be judg'd in t)w* light of the untei'cdeiit event* of 
Irish history. an<l with a due allowance fur the jtuHwioii* of a mil war, for the 
jtoculiar position «*f the legislators 'who wen* lmp*lv c*<Tnj**«d of tie* sons of the 
men wh * hail been di*po*M«H«d of their projiertcV, ami for tho extreme difficulty 
of all legislation on this subject. An ini|Uisition into title* limit'd U* thirty- 
{ H pht years could hardly upjNttr extraordinary in a country where su< h in<|ui«i- 
tions hml \**ry recently extended over tent tinea, or to men whose fathers had 
vainly ndeed that sixty years of undi*turt*d jMisaetMion should wvun* them in 

< 
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the enjovment of their estates.” — [England in the EigH0nth Century, IT., 

I». I«7.) ’ • 

Mr. Leclcv is equally at issue with Mr Chamberlain in his estimate 
of the Act of Attainder. 

It* injustice [«nys Mr. Lucky] cannot reasonably be denied, and it form* 
the groat blot on the reputation of the abort Vurliuiuent of 1689, though a few 
things inay lie truly huh! to palliate and explain it. There is no ground for the 
assertion that it was of the nature of a religion* pmscription. It was inevitable 
that I Yo testa] it landlords should have usually taken the side of William, and 
Cuthnlic landlords the side of James; but religion is not even mentioned in the 
Act, and uiuoug tin- attainted persons a few wen* ('utholics. Nor is it probable 
that it was eter intended to put in fom* the more sanguinary part of the sen¬ 
tence. It is not ulleged that a single i»erson was executed under the Art. and 
though the common soldiers on the side of William, and the rappawes on the 
side of James, were guilty of much violence. it cannot be said that the leaders on 
either side showed in their actions any disposition to add unnecessarily to the 
tnigedv of the struggle. If the Irish Act of Attainder was almost unparalleled 
m its magnitude, it was at least fn*e from one of the worst faults of thi* descrip¬ 
tion of legislation, for it did not undertake to su]>ersede the action of the law 
courts. It was a conditional attainder launched in the midst of a civil war 
against men who, having recently disregarded the summons of their Sovereign, 
were lteyond tin* range of the luw in cam* they refused to uppear during an 
assigned interval Mon* the law courts for trial. The real aim of the Act was 
confiscation, and in this respect at least it was by no means unexampled. E\ery 
political trouble in Ireland hud longlieen followed by u confiscation of Irish soil." 
—(Ilutory nf England in the Eighteenth Century, II.. pp. 192-3.) 

" It is [Mr. Leckv further nlwerves] u curious illustration of the carelessness 
or partiality with which Irish history is written thut no ]topulur historian lw- 
noticed that fi\e days Indore this Act which has Ikh*ii dc-eiils'd * without a 
jMimllel in the history of civilised countries' was introduced into the Iri-h 
Parliament. a Hill, which appears in its essential characteristics to have Wn 
pTvciselv similar, was mtnKluced into the rarliaineiit of Knglund, that it passed 
the English House* of Commons, that it passed, with slight amendments, the 
English House of Ismls, and thut it was only lost in its last stage* by a proroga¬ 
tion.*’ ( Mftonj of England in the Eighteenth (\ntury, II., p. 194.) 

Mr. liCekv, who widely differs from Mr. Chundierluin in the mea¬ 
sure of condeiiiiintinii witli which tlie two most questionable measures 
of the Parliament designated hv Mr. Chamberluiii in his “ chapter of 
Irish history M as the only Irish Catholic Parliament, gives the follow¬ 
ing generous estimate of the conduct of that body on u comprehensive 

view of its action :— 

• 

" It will hardly iipjtcar surprising to candid men that a Parliament so con¬ 
stituted, and cal let 1 together amid the excitement of a civil war, should have 
displayed much violence, much disregard for vested interests. Its measures, 
indeed, wen* not all criiiiiuul. Hv one Act, which was far in advance of its age. 
it established perfect religious liliortv in Inland, and although that measure was 
n«» doubt liiaiidy due to motives of policy, its emictnient in sueli a moment of 
excitement and |iassion reflects no small cnxlit on the Catholic Purliument Hy 
another Act. n*]n*nlmg IViynings* I*aw and assi*rting its own legislative inde¬ 
pendence. it antici]Mtted the doctrine of Molyncaux, Swift, and Grattan. and 
cluiined a posit im which, if it nuld hnve 1stn maintainixl, would have saved 
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Ireland from at^east a portion of these commercial restrictions which a f«tw 
years later reduced it to a condition of the most abject wretchedness. A third 
measure abolished the payments to 0 lYotwtant clergy in the corporate towns, 
while a fourth ordered that Catholics throughout Ireland should henceforth pay 
their tithes and other ecclesiastical duo* to their own priests, and not to the 
Protestant clergy. The Protestant* wore still to pay their tithes to their own 
clergy... who were guaranteed full liberty of professing, practising, and teaching 
their religion. Several other measure* -most of them non only known by tlieii 
titles—were passed for developing the resources of the country or remedying 
some great abus*. Among them were Acts fur encouraging strangers t«» plant 
in Ireland, for the relief of distrossed debtors, for the removal of the inrapantie* 
of the native Irish, for the recovery of waste lands, for the improvement of trade, 
shipping, ami navigation, and for establishing free schools “ - v HitUirxi uf England 
•n tkt EifjhUcnth Ctirftny. 11.. pp. 182-1 S4.)> 

I have entered at Bonn* length into this e\p*ition. in whi<h I hate 
indicted, in Mr. Ijecky s own wonls, the wide divergent* of opinion 
which sejKirate.s him and the ordinary 1 nionist politician mi the merits 
of an episode of Irish history which cannot he regarded as u matter of 
speculative interest, hut is frequently utilised by political speakers of 
Mr. Lecky s own party for the purpose of fostering distrust of tie- 
Irish ]n*ople in the hearts of the public of Great jlriuin. 

A. Tfa ItiMfioti of 17W.—Colonel Saunders*m, Ml*. sjH-akmg 
in debate on the motion for leave to introduce Mr Gladstone’s first 
Home Hide m on the 12th April, ISSti, was intcrrupt.nl while 
giving the ordinary Unionist aw-ount of tin* transactions which led 
up to the Irish Iteliellion of 17!W by an intermit ion of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, who was at the time the Prime Minister r>f the Government 
charged w ith theoarriage of the Pill •• II,. (Mr Gladstone did not."’ 
s.ud (Vdomd Saunders.»n, - refer to the mmnienial or so,ial <<i.di!ioi, 
of the country because he knew as well us I do that Grattan s Parlia¬ 
ment led up to the KeMlion of 17JW. * Mr. Gladstone. • Mr Pitt h*d 

uj» to it ’ The right lion, gentleman says that Mr. Pitt b*d up to it 
I am not nirprised in the least at that observation. Wuse it i* the 
obaervation I exited to liear. It is always Englishmen who have 
done the*, things; it is always something done bv those who uphold 
law and order. Well, sir, l will not pursue this topic further ” 

Mr. Iiecfcy* must share, with Mr. Gladstone. Colonel S#in..|.Wi. 
.smsun* on the men who bring charges against “ those who ui4io)d law 
anr or* er in Ireland, since Mr. I/s-ky contends, in language that i* 

; i ; u, l < ;^ ni, ;! ukuU, ‘- 9 mt Mr - ,,ittV - w v»., 

of 4 to. ( oimnentmg on the midden recall in 17from the J*»ni 
Liputcimiiiv of I/ml FiUwllium, a Vmwp wh.. Lu.l i„ Jn.km<l 

Zy^—° { * IK ’ Kniun.-ij«ttioi.. Mr. 

r “ I>UbU “ iu “ “*"» building *h,,l b«i unc.b-n. 
oZu. bon U. u» tf lb. king-, Jan,. Hm ui« u nu* un-upiad by lb. Pour 
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“ It in probable that be (Mr. l*itt) woe already looking forfpftd to the Union. 
The steady object of his later Irish policy was to corrupt and degrade in order 
that ho ultimately might destroy the Legislature of the country. Had (the Irish) 
l*arliainent been a mirror of the national will, had the Catholics been brought 
within the ]iale of the constitution, his jioliry would havo been defeated.” . . . 
‘ * By raising the hopes of the Cutholics almost to certainty, and then Hashing them 
to tho ground by taking this step at tho very moment when the inflammatory spirit 
engendered by the Revolution had licgun to spread amongst the people, I*itt 
Mowod in Ireland the seeds of discord and bloodshed, of religious animosities and 
social disorganization, which paralysed the energies of the country, and rendered 
possible the success of his machinations. 

“ The Rebellion of 1798, with ull tho accumulated misery it entailed, was the 
direct and predicted consequence of his ]*)tiny."~(Lcudm of Puhlir Ojrinwn in 
Ireland, p. 147.) 

I have not consciously, in presenting to tho public this series of 
)N>ints of difference in Irish matters t>etwoen Mr. Locky and the 
Unionist Party, cited from the previous writings of Mr. Lecky any 
opinion which has been altered or modified by the historical judgments 
of his later years. To his early‘view of the character of tho Irish 
Parliament, Mr. I jerky bus, ns 1 have shown in a letter written in the 
heat of the Unionist controversy, expressly adhered. 

Mr. I jerky is, no doubt, a strong ami vehement opponent of the 
Home ltule ]N)lirv, and has Wn returned to Parliament by Dublin 
University in recognition of his pre-eminent services to the Union. 
Irish Nationalists must, however, regard him as an author whose 
writings have most powerfully contribute to the fostering of an 
enlightcn^l and enthusiastic public opinion in favour of tho restoration 
to Ireland of her own Parliament. In Mr. Lecky's later writings he 
may ho less emphatic than he 1ms been in former years in the exjires- 
sion of srnia nn/n/nafio when reciting the steps of stupendous iniquity 
which “led up" to the Irish Union. Mr. Gladstone, in an article 
in tho Nineteenth Century for June, 1887, reviewing the fifth and 
sixth volumes of Mr. I jerky’* History of England thinks that he 
detects this tendency. 

" In truth [writes Mr. (jhidstoue], while Mr. I^ooky's honesty is as conspicuous 
in those |nigiw as his ability, the \olumcs leuve on my mind the impression that 
his view of Irish attain* 1ms, since ho ltegun to write, boon coloured retroKjiec- 
tively by the vehemence of his hostility to tho modern proposal of Home Rule. 
It might evgn seem that he was obliged to t&mpcru little with his own manu¬ 
script, that since the hulk of tho text was written thoro have boon set u]n>d it 
;#onnt, and those not purpnrti , to countervail or qualify its effect** 

If this view be correct, Mr. 1 jerky's testimony is still tho more 
valtuible as it mines from a reluctant, though absolutely unimjieeehable, 
witness. 11m historical WTitings of one of tho ablest opponents of 
Irislt Nationality, in so far as they relate to Ireland, are unquestionably 
sustained ami brilliant jwwerful arguments for Homo Buie. 

J. G. Swift MacNku.i,. 



II.—MR. HEALY AND THE INCAPABLE3 


The expulsion of Mr. Healy from the governing bodies of the Irish 
National Federation and the Irish Parliamentary Party, has raised 
the only real and fundamental political issue as between the two sections 
of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s forces. A couple of months ago, Rpeaking 
to a Boston journalist, Mr. Healy’s friend and confidant, Mr. William 
Murphy, ex-M.P., declared that the movement against Mr. Healy was 
nothing more nor less than an elaborate endeavour to clonk incampe- 
tencc; and he hinted that, for n considerable rime previous to the 
General Election, Mr. Healy had disagreed with the policy which the* 
party were pursuing in relation to the Literal Government. Mr. 
Healy himself, after his expulsion, confirmed this statement in a 
conversation with the representative of a London press agency. “ I 
venture to say,’' Mr. Healy remarked, “ that if the <*ountry wen* in 
possession of information which I hold, and could see some of the 
documents which I possess, they would come to the conclusion that 
the out<ry against me was rather an attempt to discredit a man whose 
warnings w T ere disregarded, and whose reproaches are feared, than any 
genuine zeal for the Irish movement. But those things,” Mr. llcaly 
went on to say, “ are matters of confidence; and hence,” he added. 
“ while my differences with my colleagues centre largely around the 
events of the past three years in our relations with the late Government, 
I prefer to be misrepresented and misunderstood, rather than endea¬ 
vour at present to disentangle those questions.” Mr. Lillon promptly 
took up the gauntlet here thrown down. In a sjieech delivered in 
Lublin twenty-four hours after Mr. Healy’s interview with the l/>n- 
dou journalist, he declared most emphatically that for that gentle¬ 
man’s statement “ there was not a shred of foundation.” “ There could 
not be imagined,” Mr. Lillon added, “ a more traitorous, unjust, or 
more ungenerous statement for one colleague to make* about another 
than that.” Here is flat contradiction, indeed. Mr. Healy says, “ I 
did ”; Mr. Lillon, “ You didn’t.” On which side is the truths 
From the Irish point of view, the question is one of first-class im¬ 
portance, as bearing on the past and future conduct of the national 
cause; from the English, it is one of first-class interest, ns bearing on 
the inner history of the late Ministry. But if the speches of Mr. 
Lillon and his friends do not force Mr. Healy from his attitude of 
silence, it is quite pssiblc that the bottom facts of the case may not 
come out for a very long time. Meantime, perhaps the following 
narrative, by one who is noither a Healyite nor a Lillonite, will assist 
all who take an interest in the controversy to decide for the present as 
between the disputants. 
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Mr. Healy Days the differences as to policy cover a^riod of three 
years. I am not in a position to gc^back farther than March, 1894, 
when Mr. Gladstone resigned. Perhaps, however, it may he mentioned 
that, speaking in January, 1898, Mr. Justin McCarthy had Baid of 
tho forthcoming Home Rule Bill, that when it was thrown out by 
the House of Lords, it “ would be brought in again in the autumn 
session, and, by the time it passed the House of Commons, there would 
havo been agitation enough in the country to induce the House of 
Lords to think twice before venturing on a second veto ”; that, 
though with the autumn session there came no Home liule Bill, Mr. 
McCarthy and his friend* accepted the fact with complacency; that 
in September Mr. Gladstone stated at Edinburgh that, so far as he 
could estimate the future, the next session of Parliament would not 
pass without Home Hide “ again appearing above the waves, amidst 
which it had, for the moment, seemed to flounder ”; and, finally, that 
the only objecting voice to this unsatisfactory condition of affairs, out¬ 
side the Pumellite press, was that of one of Mr. Healy’s most promi¬ 
nent organs, the Wexford People, which declared tliat “Mr. Gladstone 
must again appeal to the country on the Home Rule question before 
the Peers will suuetion it.” Other lleulyite organs may have ex¬ 
pressed tin* same opinion as the Wexford People did, hut I have not been 
able to consult them. The oxtruct from tliat journal, however, shows 
that so fur luck as the autumn of 1898—when the Dublin organ of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy declared itself well satisfied with what was going 
on—a llculy-iuspired uews}>aper took a critical and independent view 
of the situation. There is nothing definite proved in these citations, 
one w'ay or the other, except, of course—and the fact is worth bear- 
ing in mind—that Mr. Justin McCarthy took bis first great disap¬ 
pointment, with reference to the Home Rule Bill, in a truly Christian 
spirit. 

We are on somewiiat firmer ground, however, later on, when Mr. 
Gladstone leuves office 1 . The Premier’s resignation was ann o un ced on 
March 4th. A fortnight previous to this date, on February 21st, and 
before even a rumour of tho impending event had found its way into 
the papers, one of tho 1 >ublin Pamollite journals had written that, 
“ Unless the policy of the Irish people be very soou changed, there 
will, Booncr^luin perhaps oven the most pessimistic of us anticipate, 
he a tragic ending to Home Rule.” The article was entitled, “ Help 
Gladstone: Block the Way!” and it called on all Nationalists to 
assist the Premier in tho struggle which it declared was going on in 
tho Cabinet over the question of Home Rule. On Februaiy 28th, tho 
aame journal repeated its advice to the people and their representa¬ 
tives, in a leader under the heading “ Gladstone must R em ain,” in 
which it called on them to defeat the “ conspiracy to get rid of Homo 
Rule by getting rid of Gladstone.” Now, it is a very peculiar fact, 
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that while this Dublin journal was writing these articles, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and his friends appeltr to have been quite unaware that 
anything particular was taking place. It is a fact, at any rate, that 
they mode no sign; and, so far as the public are aware, they took no 
action. Indeed, only n few days before the Premier's retirement was 
announced, Mr. T. 1*. O’Connor, Mr. Justin McCarthy's confidential 
friend on the Committee of the Irish Party, declared his belied 
that “ Gladstone would refuse to leave the ship.” All this, of course, 
bears on the question of incompetence, mentioned by Mr. William 
Murphy. Mr. O’Connor has since informed the public, almost in so 
many words, that Mr. Gladstone resigned because the majority of his 
Cabinet refused to go to the country on the Home I tide question. 
Yet, although he and Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Hill on were the dose allies 
of the Liberal leaders, he knew nothing of it, at a time when it was 
his business and his duty to know, and to insist on knowing. It is 
significant, in this connection, that on this same occasion on whirl] Mr. 
O’Connor expressed his belief that Mr. Gladstone would “stick to the 
ship,” he mentioned that ‘‘ several prominent Irish member* had been 
discussing some method by which they and their colleagues could give 
Mr. Gladstone a public and an organized demonstration of their confi¬ 
dence and goodwill. It would be interesting to know the names of 
these prominent Irish members who, out of all their colleagues, recog¬ 
nised that they were in a irisis which would make or mar the national 
cause of their country. Mr. Henly's documents would, no doubt, 
help as here. if he would give them to the public. As it was. how¬ 
ever, Mr. Gladstone departed finally from the political urenu without 
the smallest finger of protest l)eing raised either by Mr. M< Carth\ 
himself or hv the Irish Parliamentary l’artv. 

When Lord Rosebery was appointed Premier, Mr. William O’Brien 
sent Ids views on the event all the way from Paris: and they were to 
the effect that, as Lord Rosebery was u silicon* Home Ruler, he, 
Mr. William O’Brien, had every confidence thut he was the right 
man in the right place. Presently his lordship mode his “ I’redomi¬ 
nant Partner ” speech; and there was great shaking of heads amongst 
the followers of Mr. McCarthy. However, liord Uosebrty “ex¬ 
plained” the expression at Edinburgh. Mr. John Hillon, who was 
present on Ijord Rosebery’s platform, said he was quite satisfied ; and 
the shaking of the heads ceased. It was just at this time that the 
following protest against the “Delay of Home Rule to Scotland” 
was adopted by the Scottish Home Rule Association:— 

(\) The proposal to grant a Legislature and Executive Government to Ireland, 
and withhold them from Scotland, is unjust to u loyal, industrious, patient, and 
intelligent people,.and appears lo set a premium upon disorder. 

(2) If any priority were possible in the granting of Home Rule, then Scotland 
might claim it first, seeing that in 1707 she was deprived of a real Parliament. 
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which had worked to the satisfaction of the people of SooHadMor hundreds of 
yean, whereas the Irish never possessed such a Parliament, but at best enjoyed 
in Grattan’s far-famed Parliament a Protestant Council, empowered to govern a 
Roman Catholic country. 

These remarkable resolutions do not appear to have attracted much 
attention at the time, and certainly Mr. McCarthy made no public 
pronouncement against them. It is at this stage, however, that we begin 
to note the first symptoms of llealyite irritation. Let me recall again 
that Mr. Gladstone hod resigned without any explanation of his 
position to the Irish members; that Lord Rosebery had taken office 
without making any contract with them; that the “ Predominant 
Partner ” speoch, notwithstanding Edinburgh, still held the field; that 
the above significant resolutions had been adopted by the Scottish Home 
Rulers; and that, finally, notwithstanding all these facts, no protest 
and no expostulation had come from Mr. Justin McCarthy and the 
men who controlled the Irish Party. 

Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Healy's companion in expulsion, was 
the first to give the hint to the country that all was not well. It was 
in an address ho delivered at Nenngh, Co. Tippernrv, early in April. 
Mr. O’Connor is reported to have spoken as follows:— 

“ They required independence on the port of their representatives of all other 
political parties. He did not know—he was not prepared to suggest—that the 
liberty of action on the part of the Irish people had been lost, imperilled, 01 
diminished up to the pre^-nt moment; but ho did say this, that if it in any 
degree had been sacrificed, compromised, or made loss effective than it ought to 
be, that liberty of action in full ought to be resumed as quickly as possible, and it 
should be made known to the world that the Irish Party was, and should remain, 
an Irish Party. The boat of Irish interests must not be in tow of any British party . 
Thoy ought, indeed, to move in company with it, and steer the same course. 
There ought to be, if they liked the word, an alliunce, hut tlu steering of the Irish 
barque must be Irith steering. . . When they had sent to represent them men who 
could think for themselves . . . they would have the further advantage, which ht 
was afraid tin y did not at present wholly enjoy , that the parties of England would soe, 
understand, and rculiso, that whut tho Irish Party say they mean to ai t on; that 
thoy were not going to cvmjmmise or turn for any secondary objtct from tht realisation 
of that supreme object , the right of legislative independence 

Now, there is only one possible interpretation of these words, 
spoken by sugli a man aR Mr. Arthur O’Connor, who is well known as 
one of the most cool-headed and most moderate politicians in the 
House of Commons: namely, that they are os strong a protest as Mr. 
O’Connor, being a Member of tlio Committee of the Irish Party, found 
himself at liberty to make against the attitude of the majority of the 
Committee towanls the Government in the new and changed con¬ 
dition of affairs. Note that, while at the beginning of the juiseage 
Mr. O’Connor says “ he does not know,” the extract, taken 
altogether, shows that he most assuredly doos know. What is the 
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explanation ofc-*liis contradiction ? We may road it in the letter of 
resignation which Mr. Vescv Kn<£c, M.I\, sent to Mr. Justin McCarthy 
after the expulsion of Messrs. O’Connor and llealy. Mr. Knox 
was referring to the period just preceding the late Kerry election. 
“ It l)e«ime, however, at oniv apparent," he says, “that Mr. Meaty, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor, and I, were regarded as intruders, and that 
every effort was to be made to keep from us e> en the mere knowledge 
of facts which were necessary, if we were to jierfonii the duties 
entrusted to us by our colleagues" Head this into Mr. O'Connor’s 
M{Mwh at Nenagh; and wliat is the resultPlainly, that Mr. 
O'Connor was* aware that the majority of the Committee of tin* Party 
had made, or were making, a damaging arrangement with the new 
Ministry, but that up to that time lie had been denied all official 
knowledge of whatever negotiations were being eondueted. That 
there were negotiations no doubt can be entertained after reading the 
speech which Mr. McCarthy made in London about a week after Mr. 
OVnimorV address at Nenagh—to be precise, on April loth. In 
this* *j)eeeh Mr. McCarthy very empliatiwilly declared that he believed 
Tiunl Rosebery was “sincere ami honest in his devotion to Home 
Rule," and that the Lilieral Party "would tread fairly, steadily, and 
faithfully in the path of Mr. Gladstone’s policy." And further on, 
Mr. McCarthy made a statement which has now beiome liistorii— 
*• I tell you,” said he, “ and I say it with a distinct knowledge of the 
meaning of the w r ords I am going to utter, that we hold the Govern¬ 
ment of England in the hollow of our hand.” 

It will at once be seen from these quotations that the difference in 
attitude towards the Go\ eminent l>etween Mr. Arthur U'('minor and 
Mr Justin McCarthy was now pronounced. While the one was scepti¬ 
cal, uncertain, critical, the other was ♦•ontoiited, happy, and trusting 
a» a cliild. It seems to me, indeed, that it was at this ]s>int that the 
breach between the liealyite minority of the Committee of the Party 
and the Dillonite majority l)ecame really ]H)liticul and fundamental. 

Let me for a moment stop hen* to note why it was very likety and 
\**rv natural that Mr. llealy should differ fn>m the majority of his 
<m! leagues in the circumstances which liod now arisen. Fi^t of all, 
Mr. llealy has a natural distrust of Englishmen in their dealings 
w'ith Ireland. Then it must be rememliered that therqi is possibly 
not a shrewder person than Mr. llealy in the House of Commons; 
and no good judge oan deny that lie possesses “ the pate of u poli¬ 
tician.” In addition he has something of that higher gift of suspicion, 
which, if I remember correctly, Emerson describes as one of the tilings 
that went to the making of Napoleon. When we come to contrast 
Mr llealy with the Irishmen who, over his head, or behind his 
back, made the fatal arrangement of tho spring of lost year with 
Lord Rosebery and his Cabinet, we are at once struck by a very 
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remarkable difference. Mr. llealy's point of new is invariably Irish. 
His aroh-opponont at the expulsion scenes in I)umm, Mr. T. P. 
OVonnor, M.P., in his 44 Life ” of flie late Mr. Parnell—which Mr. 
OVonnor, by the way, liegan to write for a London publisher almost 
before the body of his late friend and leader was cold, and which was 
being devoured by thousands of morbid English readers while Ireland 
mourned his death in a demonstration of unequalled poignancy in the 
Irish capital—bears eloquent testimony to this fact. “ In the days of 
long ago/* writes Mr. OVonnor, “when Tim was a shorthand clerk 
there [at Ncw<*astle-on-Tyne], the relations between the English and 
the Irish were far from friendly, and the young lad, proud, shy, 
bn Hiding, full of a fier<e sense of the wrongs of his country, and 
internally ablaze with all the fervid and despairing fury of the children 
of a land at once hopeless and oppressed—loved liis own people with 
passion, and hated the English enemy—as he thought then—with a 
vehement hatred. He sat laughing, and joking, and romping with 
children so long as he remained inside the walls of the Irish family 
witli whom he had his home; but when the door opened, a frown 
settled on his forehead, and never left it until he returned once again 
to that small portion of Ireland and the Irishry among whom he 
dwelt.*’ This reads very differently from Mr. OVonnor’s accounts of 
his own early days in England. When Mr. OVonnor first went to 
liondon a* a young man, as he lias frequently told us, he became 
instantly fascinated with the English accent. Well, it is to be ob¬ 
served that Mr. llealv did not fall in love at first hearing with the 
English accent, and that Mr. llealy never became an English Radical, 
“ Catholic " or otherwise. So far, Mr. < IVonnor. Let us next take 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, the Chairman of the Party. “My feeling 
is, ’ said Mr. McCarthy, in October last, at Newport, “ that the 
moti\c and the business of Irishmen is to make themselves as one with 
the great interests of England, and Scotland, and Wales.” 

f ,ir as 1 am myself concerned” (ho went on), •• I repudiate any feeling 
whatever of hostility to our friends aiul our fellow-countrymen, as I may so «dl 
them, of bn gland, und of Scotland, aiul of Wulcs. 1 have lived what 1 may 
the wholi* of my working life, since I was a very young man, in Groat Britain, 
and 1 may frankly say that the interests of Grout Britain, the interests of 
Kngluiid and Scotland and Wales, are door to me and close to my heart even 
while 1 prosi^ve the interests of my own country of Ireland closer still. My 
friends, we are not enemies. We ought not to bo omuuies. "We are not meant 
by nature to be enomies. Wo ore meant to be friends und colleagues and fellow- 
workers and brothers.” 

I do not know ^hat Mr. Healy's hqpes, with reference to the ulti¬ 
mate relations of Irishmen and Englishmen, may be, but need I say 
that Mr. llealy has never given expression to sentiments of this kind. 
Take Mr. Davitt. Mr. Davitt is the author of the alleged union, 41 in 
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the cause of i^dom and humanity,” of “ the democracies of Ireland 
and Great Britain” Mr. Heajy has never expressed any belief in 
any such compact. Take Mr. O’Brien. Mr. (1’Brien, after vilifying 
Lord Spencer, said he was willing to black Ix>rd Spencer’s boots, and 
a few years ago he appeared, in a series of news]wiper syndicate articles 
by Mr. Barnett Smith, in the diameter of one of the “Eight Litoral 
Leaders." Mr. llealv had ulified I-ord Sjwieer also, but lie neither 
proposed to black Lord Splicer's boots, nor posed as a “ Liberal 
Lender." I need hardly mention Mr. Blake*, who is a (unadian 
Litarnl, and who, even vet, has not gras]H*d tlie real significance* of 
Irish Nationalism. Finally, I come to Mr. Billon. Now, as 1 am 
neither a Healyite nor a Dillouitc, I can afford to say tluit, so fur as 
1 am aware, there is no special or jiarticular evidence to prove that 
Mr. Billon's point of view is not that of a sincere and genuine* Irish 
Nationalist. But it must be remembered, when considering the* ease* 
of Mr. Dillon, that while his father liognn his political life as an Irish 
"Revolutionary, he ended it ns a soil of Irish "Whig: and that Mr. 
Dillon himself, though fora decade hewn** oik* of the most pronounced 
of Irish Irreconcilables, hus for a number of years been cjuite a 
favourite in certain social circles in liondnn. Those* wlm remember 
Mr. Parnell's opinions on the deleterious influence of Loudon social 
life* on Irish members, will understand why I refer to these matters. 

I have said that I know of no special or particular evidence to prove 
tluit Mr. Dillon's point of view is not that of a sin* ere and genuine 
Irish Nationalist. But at the same time, I cannot forget that Mr. 
Dillon is, or was, a believer in the extraordinary idea that l»etw»»en 
two peoples who hud been deadly enemies for fi\e or six centuries, a 
something described as a “Union of Hearts” could be established in 
as many twelvemonth*. Tluit brings me again finally to Mr. llealv, 
for I think the different e between Mr. llealv and all these* gentlemen 
I have deseril»ed—Messrs. O'Connor, M’Curthy, Da\itt, Blake, and 
Dillon—may be put shortly by saying that while they were most 
insistent ami enthusiastic advocates of the Cnion of Hearts. Mr. 
Healy gave the Union of Hearts as wide a licrth us lie jmssibly 
could, considering his political relationships. Indeed,so furjih 1 have* 
been able to form a judgment, Mr. Healy resembled Mr. Purnell in 
uot believing in the Union of Hearts at all. 

So much, then, for point of view, on the* one side and on the other. 

I have said that it was at tin* time of the speeches made at Ncnugh 
by Mr. Arthur O' Connor, and in IjoiuIoii by Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
that the breach between the Healyite* minority of the Committee of 
the Irish Party, aud the Dillonitc majority, liecunic really jxditical 
awl fundame ntal. Mr. McCarthy’s uddress, as I hu\c already noted, 
was delivered on April loth. On April 24th Lord ltowdicrv spoke at 
the City Liberal Club; uml lien* is how lie red urn ed Mr. Justin 
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McCarthy’s expressions of great confidence, and flfated his boast 
about holding the Government in the hollow of his hand. “I 
believe,” said the Premier, “that even with regard to the Iruth 
Qnration, time will deal with it . . . like all other great questions in 
this happy country, [it] is sure to be settled, sooner or later, by the 
universal good sense of the peoplo.” Of course there could be no 
mistaking this qiraih. It threw Home Rule almost, if not quite, 
overboard. Mr. llealy caught its moaning at once, and sjioke of it in 
Dublin the next day, while dealing with the position of Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor on the Committee of the Irish Party—a position which was, 
at the time, seriously threatened by Mr. IKllon and his friends. 
“ His presence on the Committee,” said Mr. Healy, referring to Mr. 
O’Connor, “in view of the change of Premiership, in riew of the sjteeeheit 
of Lord Itonebery and another —if anyone will closely read its terms, 
that appears in the jmpers to-day—the presence of Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor on that Committee I regard as a matter of national imjtort - 
anee." Anyone who has read this article so fur will at once see why 
Mr. Healy was so anxious for Mr. O’Connors retention on the 
Committee. He saw that Lord Rosebery was gradually abandoning 
Home llulc*, and that Mr. Dillon and his friends were either wilfully 
or stupidly blind to what was taking place. Furthermore, he remem¬ 
bered that Mr. Redmond and his friends had taken up the correct 
national attitude towards Lord Rosebery and his Government from 
the fiiT't, by expressing want of confidence in them, and that if the 
country once begun to appreciate the true nature of the situation 
before the Committee of the Party mended its hand. Mr. Redmond 
and his iriemls might look to the future of their organization with every 
confidence. It was soon seen, however, that all the portents of the 
times w r ere quite lost on Mr. McCarthy and his little cabinet. Mr. 
William O’Brien spoke at Oldham on the Kith of June. Jionl Rose¬ 
bery s speech at the City Liljeral Club was now almost two months' 
old. Perhaps it is not fair to sav that Mr. O’Brien should have re¬ 
membered it. But there was no excuse for him not remembering the 
remark of the Speaker of June 'Jnd, about his party, that •• it is almost 
posable that they hnve been too good-natured.” Mr. < I’Brien paid 
not the slightest attention either to the Sjwaker or to [xird Rosebery. 
Perhaps ho»thought they w T ere both out of their right minds. Be 
that as it may, “ I don’t believe,” said he, referring to the alleged 
dropping of Home Rule, “in any sueh betrayal. Not for one 
moment. ... I decline to contemplate anything of the sort. Abso¬ 
lutely decline! I know* the English Liberal Party now pretty well, 
and 1 feel anti 1 know that there are men in the Liberal Party who 
would go as far as any Irishman to resist and to chastise any attempt 
to recede one inch from Mr. Gladstone’s jadicr.” Xow, ns Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s policy was summed up in his famous phrase, “ Ireland blocks 
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the way! ” w^Jaoy judge liuw much importance is to be attached to 
tliis declaration, when we read tjic following further extract from the 
Oldham deliverance:— 

“ It is a notorious fact [said Mr. O'Brien] that within the past two years the 
British democracy and tho working classes of Great Britain have hud such an 
innings as they never had Iwfore. Since the present Government came into 
office we have been in the honourable but highly uncomfortable position of 
having drawn all the fire of the I'nionists and of the House of Lords upon our 
heads. They have concentrated all their vengeance upon unfortunate Ireland, 
and consequently they were obliged to agree to a goal many reforms in England 
which they would have fought against to the death only that the Irish question 
kept them sufficiently occupied. It is owing to your Alliance with the Irish 
people that the working men of England have sccurud within the past two years 
greater blessings both in the shape of sound legislation and of sound Radical 
administration than have ever liecn won by the dem rimy of England before, 
and you would have no more chance of winning all those tilings without the 
Irish vote—well, than you c mid expect the tree of liberty to grow up in the 
middle of the lIous» of Lords under the fostering can* of tho dukes, and the 
bishops." 

It will at once be seen that this was a complete reversal of Mr. 
(iladstone's policy. Mr. (Hailstone encouraged bis followers with 
the hope that British reforms would come when Ireland's demand bad 
boon satisfied. Mr. William 1 f'Brieu showed them that the easiest 
way yet discovered to secure British reforms was to keep the Irish 
representatives “walking the lobbies” for the <io\eminent, with 
Home Buie as a bright but unattainable will-o’-t lie-wisp shining 
always before their straining eyes in the illimitable distance. 
That Mr. O'Brien and his friends sinned against the light, was prmed 
by Mr. O'Brien himself in Hyde Bark two months alter his Oldham 
sjrnech. “ We have never grumbled,” said he, ‘‘and our |»eople ha\o 
never grumbled; but there must Ik* some limit to that somewhnt 
painful process of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for the tanefit 
of our neighbours.” As a matter of fact there was no limit to it, and 
the ]Niinful process weut on merrily and unchecked till the (io\em¬ 
inent was defeated in tho House of Commons on a question of cordite 
nearly twelve months afterwards. About the time that Mr. < I'Brien 
made his unreal protest in I/melon, Mr. John Burry, 3kLP- for 
Wexford. and one of Mr. Heuly's eliief sup]>orter8, took his constitu¬ 
ents into his confidence. “It is time,” Raid Mr. Barry', “to come 
out at once with a clear and strong jioliey which tin* country »nn 
understand and respond to.” Xo such jsdioy, however, was proposed 
by the only men in a jiositiou to take effective! action—Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and the majority of tho Committee of the Irish Parliamen¬ 
tary Party. Mr. Barry resigned. 

This brings us to the autumn of last yoar; and I hu\o written in 
vain if the impartial reader is not convinced that by this time tho policy 
of Lord Bosebery with regard to Home Buie—that is, the plicy of 
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indefinite postponement—was completely triumphant, and triumphant 
in face of the protests and warning#of Mr. Healy and liis sympa¬ 
thisers in the Irish Party. And nothing could make this clearer than 
the next move of Mr. Dillon and some of his associates. Without 
any warning to the country, these ‘gentlemen now proceeded to raise 
an agrarian agitation in Ireland in favour of a new Land Bill. The 
leading spirits in this sudden “ new departure ” were Mr. Dillon him¬ 
self, Mr. Davitt, and Mr. William O’Brien. “ If you want to over¬ 
come the House of Lords, and to secure that a Land Bill and an 
Evicted Tenant r’ Bill shall be passed next year,” said Mr. Dillon, at 
Drumshamho in the West, “ you can only do it by falling back on 
the old Idiml league methods of 1881/’ Mr. Dillon added that jf 
this advice were* acted on “the House of Lords would shake in their 
boots.” “ Let the farmers of Ulster,” mid Mr. Davitt, at Oamlough 
in the North, “speak out their ultimatum in plain language, both to 
tlieir landlord members and to the House ni ]jords,that it must either 
l»e Mr. Morlev’s report translated into law in 1895, or the eertaiu 
return of a hly Howe 1Mr majority from Ulster in 1890, and depend 
upon it that the Bill will piss through L>rd Salisbury's gilded 
chamber. . . . The key of the situation is now in the hands of the 
tenants of the North.” This, by the wav, was a very simple plan for 
making Ulster Nationalist in case the House of Lords refused to pass 
a good Unci Bill. Of course, it received the enthusiastic support of 
the Freeman's Joanm /, which again ami again expressed its admira¬ 
tion of the wonderful inspiration. But ii-h*« 1 I sav that Nationalists 
who know Ulster bettor than either Mr. Davitt or Mr. Dillon smiled 
at it sadly Y It will be noted that the object of these speeches was. 
to lash the farmers into a pission sueh as that which led to the Land 
Bill of 1881. Now, note the comment of Mr. Healy on the pro¬ 
ceeding— 

“Now. fellow'-countrymen [said Mr. Ilealy~, this country ban gone through 
much, and is prepurud to go through more, in it* struggle for liberty. But at 
the present moment the power which the ]>coplc could hitherto exorcise only in 
irregular coursoK, by illegal methods, and by do\ious and underground currents, 
all that force is now compressed into the action ol the Irish Parliamentary Baity. 
(Applause.) AVo are told we hold the Government in the hollow of our hand " 

A Voice—“So you do.” 

Mr. Ilealy-*-“ And that being so, to try and shift the responsibility for the 
passage of lund legislation, or the carriage of reforms, great or small, on to the 
bucks of helpless peasants, and from the .-houldors of those on whom the re¬ 
sponsibility rests—namely, the Government of the <lay—that, in my judgment. 
Mr. Chairman, is an nukamtr to evade applying prtsnare in the Only quarter wht r* 
at present jtrcssui r amid ftf efficacious ami effectual. (Applause.) I take some cottier 
in Cork, Mayo, Donegal, paying AM or £.”> of rent, living in a bog, seeing a 
newspaper, it .may bo, once in ten days, or ouce in tho month, and 1 invite him 
to make know a his opinions upon tho House of liords, and to thunder forth 
against agraiiu i oppression, what should his reply be to me ‘ 1 went to the 
polls for you, 1 voted far you, I elected you, 1 gave you the carriage of my case. 
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I fee you as my^Bunsel, you ore in control of tho party which makos the 
majority of the Government of the Empire—come not to me for enlightenment 
or an instruction. You know your duty, go and do it for my sake.’* (Applause.) 

The new’ agitation, in fact—to use an Irishism—was notliing more 
nor less than an attempt to cover the Home llule retreat by drawing 
an agrarian red herring across the path. The moral of Mr. 11 wily’s 
speech was pointed presently, when it was seen that the Irish ] jnid 
Hill was ft) he pushed hark to the end of the Session liy Sir 'William 
Harcourts Budget and the Welsh Church Bill. What action Mr. 
llealy took in the Councils of his jMirty with reference to the matter 
I cannot say: there is no available evideni*e. Wlint his attitude was 
may be judged by the fact that in April one of his followers, Mr. 
John Sweetmau, resigned liis scat for East Wicklow, and addressed 
the following words to his constituents: — 

“ I think Tu* wrote] tho practical effect of this policy to 1 h* that of merely 
humbugging the electors, throwing dust in then* eyes, and i will In* no party to it. 

'* lou will, theif'ioro, now have an opportunity of electing a meml*cr in my 
place, if you so de*iiv, to continue walking through tho Go\ciniucnt lobbies to 
keep Lord Rosebery in offic* 4 whilst doing nothing for Ireland, which w»nk 1 
refuse to do any longer; oi to elect a man who will do his l»e»t to force e\erv 
Goveminent that may be in power to put Irish measures Indore all British 
measures, until we have been giuntcd our undoubted right oi sell-government, 
and thus you will show the public that Ireland is anxious to ha\e done with ineie 
fine speech-making and sham battles in the IIoum* oi 1 ‘ominous, ami refusi s to 
allow Home Rule to be shelwd by any party that the Irish memlieis keep m 
office/' J 

This was how mutters stood when tho General Elcttinn came, and tho 
smash. It was in tile midst of tho General Election that Mr. I Indy 
made his celebrated i taiagh sjieech, one of his chid acts of ■■ reliellion " 
against Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Dillon. In that sjieeoh Mr. Mealy 
complained that Mr. M« < artliy nnd tlio majority of the f 'onimitti o 
of tho Party had given North Tyrone, a suit* Nationalist sent, to a 
Liberal Home Bui or. Sergeant Hemphill, lor a certain consideration 
in tho way of registration exjienses. Sergeant Hemphill was cle«t«*d. 
Sinrv his election lie has not boon hoard of in Irish affairs. Sergeant 
Hemphill is a Liberal in the English sense, and will act as sucji. no 
doubt, in the House of Commons during the present I’urliuinonl, 
Yet what did Mr. P. A. McHugh, M.P., one of the ablest and most 
]H?rsisttJiit of Mr. Healy’s opjioncnts, say tin* other day ti/a meeting 
at Bullinadden. in the West of IrelandHere is an extract from 
Mr. Moll ugh V sjM-eeh, a> given in the Fm tnau\ Journal :— 

“Mr. Md I ugh expressed entire dissatisfaction with tho sjxjcch recently de¬ 
livered by Lord Rosebery at Scarborough, and muintainod that until tho icsjion- 
sible leadora of the Liberal Party mode it clear that there was no receding from 
the conditions of the alliance entered into in 1 8HQ kdwcon Mr. J'arnelJ and Mr. 
Gladstone, no Irish Nationalist should move hand or foot in supjutrl of a Liberal 
candidate at parliamentary or municipal elections in It eland or Guut JJrituin” 
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Mr. McHugh ms one of those who, six weeks J^o in Dublin, 
voted to expel Mr. Healy from theiCommittee of the Irish Party 
because he “ refused to move hand or foot in support of a Liberal 
candidate”—Sergeant Hemphill—at the Parliamentary Election 
of North Tyrone. When Mr. Dalriel’s motion in favour of Homo 
Hule all Hound was before the House of Commons last session 
it was supported by Mr. John Dillon and the organ of his section 
of the Irish Party. About a couple of months ago Mr. Justin 
McCarthy refused to attend a Home Hule all Hound Conference in 
Edinburgh, “ because Home Hule for Ireland must be kept in the 
forefront," and Mr. MH ’artliy was supjKjrted in this decision by the 
same journal. When the House of ljords agitation was inaugurated 
by Lord Uoseherv, Mr. McCarthy's party were its most enthusiastic 
supporters, and Mr. William O'Brien, indeed, was the priucii»al 
speaker at the demonstration in its favour in Hyde Park. The other 
day the organ of Mr. Mc( artliy and Mr. ()’Brien, commenting on the 
House of Lord* resolution jiassed bv the National Lilieruland Hadical 
Union, informed all whom it might concern that Irish Nationalist 
were not prewired to countenance an agitation against the House of 
Lords because it would be likely to interfen* with the prospects of the 
cause of Home Hule. One more quotation, aud 1 have done. It is 
from a speech delivered in the North of Inland at the beginning of 
November by Mr. John Dillon:— 

“I take this opportunity [said Mr. Dillon], tho first on which I have spoken 
in Ireland since the General Election, of saying deliberately that I am not 
satisfied with the way in which the Liberal Tarty fought the election. I think 
Home Rule ought to have been put in a more prominent jtosition. And I sav 
further that 1 am not satisfied, and that no Irish Nationalist can be satisfied 
with the speech delivered at {Scarborough the other day by the Earl of Rosebery, 
and 1 warn the Liberal Tarty and tho headers of the liberal Tarty that if this 
alliance between us and the Liberal Tarty is to be continued it can be continued 
only on the ground that they are taithfui to tho policy of Mr. Gladstone.” 

Now, this is, I think, a very plain and simple narrative. Does it 
answer the question 1 put at the beginning Y The reader, remember¬ 
ing that tor the ]N>liticul vagaries and absurdities described, Mr. llonly 
and his friends had no responsibility, will judge. For myself, 1 
submit that the story is strong, is powerful, is almost overwhelming, 
eontirmutioiwnf Mr. J1 euly's charge that Mr. Dillon and liis friends, 
by adopting a jsdicy against which Mr. Healy protested, allowed 
themselves to be out-muiuvuvred by 1/ird Hoseborv. And I submit 
with equal confidence that whatever truth there may lx* in Mr. 
Milliuin Murphy's statement that the expulsion of Mr. Healy from 
tlio ( ouncils of his party was an endeavour to eloak incompetence, 
the incompetent e has hoeu pro\od, such iu< ompeteuce as even Irelund 
lu s seldom known, he omj otciieo that rises again and again almost 
to tho heights of genius itself. Hihernkts. 
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Pari Firm. 

44 Sapientia non rxptiertlur, ti nihil effieeret; iianc txjxtitur } tjiuxl est tanqmn i 
artifar conquirtmlat ft compurundat vohqitntit” 

Mwy philosophers maintain tliat wc are all eg* tints in every a< t of 
life. But there are a few enigmatical lyings whose egoism is so 
perverted that they apjiear to contradict this opinion. By some 
mysterious accident, the normal devotion to self has been curiously 
misdirected in them, tlirown outward upon others or upon mankind 
at large. Bewildered and beautiful children, who excite pity and 
love, they are so out of pluoc in the world; yet they have cm isola¬ 
tions of their own, and of a kind peculiarly adapted to their ethereal 
nature. 

The u message" of M. Barren and "Walter Pater is a practical one, 
addressed to the aspiring egoist, or, indeed, to all wh«> accept this 
jiostulate: A continuous groicth offer* tin gnatest pleasure in its 
process, and the soundest satisfaction in its results . This may lie < allnl 
an axiom, for it is self-evident to all who an* eajiable of testing it 
by experience. By continuous groicth , 1 mean the turning of all 
one's potential faculties into kinetic functions, and the impro\emcnt 
of tl.es* functions by incessant exercise. Y ,\cry one. 1 am sure, who 
has experienced a continuous groirth , has found in it a high pleasure 
and a rich reward. Those who tin* unwilling to grant this as a pMu- 
late have probably not milt laul the exjierience; at unt rate. ha\ing 
no common starting-jioint. Puter and M. Barres mn make no plea 
to them. 

Ask the man who is developing—with a lucid ]icrfcplion oi their 
nature and requirements—all his potentialities to their fullest uxtmit, 
by the aid of self-guided exjierieucos, wisely-chosen nourisliment from 
books and art, with incessant meditation and unwearied dreams, ask 
him if be dries not find in this the highest pleasure and tin* supmm* 
n*ward. But in these days of ferocious comjietition then* are so 
many who really have no chance. The organic gniwth of tin* spirit 
is stojqierl almost as soon as tliat of the body, and both an* iimnu* 
factured thniugh the long and vapid years into a wheel, a lever of tin* 
industrial machine. Multitudes find in this a dull and acceptable 
oblivion; but not a few an* ( rushed bv it into conscious degradation 
and irremediabb* desjiair. Their lot is the most pitiable in all the 
world; the j»ossession of a lofty ideal, with no chance to follow it, is 
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the saddest misery. There is an antinomy between mechanism and 
life, between the specialization of u trade and the vital laws of growth. 
To win success in one and happiness in the other demands a rare self- 
mastery and an unusual strength of body and mind. The first 
necessity for growth is freedom. 

The maintenance of a continuous growth becomes a different pro¬ 
blem willi every individual. Yet it may be said in a general way 
that for all it reduces itself to the principle that was the secret of 
(ioethe’s self-culture : the fuculty of drawing from everything—exj»e- 
rience, Ixioks, and art—just the element required at that stage of 
one’s growth, and the faculty of obtaining, by a clairvoyant instinct, 
the experience, the lx»ok, the work of art which contains that needed 
element. 

The art of transmuting even a bitter experience into precious food 
for tlie spirit may be suggested by a concrete example. Suppose? 
that, having indidged in an amourette* one finds it brought to a 
sudden and unoxjx'cted termination. This, in the uninitiated, would 
produce nothing more desirable than gnashing of teeth. But observe 
how the facile artist may play about it, and draw the honey from the 
poisoned flower. Sully-rrudhomrne will derive from it a subtle and 
curious psychology:— 

“ Purtoiit M'intillciit les couleurs, 

Msils d'uii vient rette force eu ellw ? 

II exist*’ an 1.1. U (lent jo incurs, 

Purer qu'ii «••«+ duns les prunelles. 

“ Tou> les eorp- off rent des contours, 

Muis d'uii \ iiiit lu tonne qui touche ? 

('oiniuoiit fait—til les grands amours, 

Petite ligne de lu Ixmeho ‘r *’ 

Musset will find an eloquent self-compassion:— 

*• Je rusMcmhlui- des lettres do lu voillo, 

I*es elie\eux, d»s debris d'umour; 

Tout ee jtuMhc me crioit u l'oreille, 

S«> rtenieU serments d’uu jour." 

Swinburne will draw comfort from an edifying misogyny:— 

“ Wliut hmlst thou to do Iming born, 

Mother, when wind** wore ut caw, 

As u flower of the spring-time of com, 

A** u flower of the fount of the seas! 

For bitter thou wust from thy birth. 

Aphrodite, u mother of Htrifo, 

For liefoiv thee some rest was on earth, 

A little respite from tours, u little pleasure in life!" 

To Mielloy it will give a wonderfully heightened sensitiveness to 
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the soothing charm of nature; he will find peace in the starlight by 
the sea:— f 

“ The cloud shadows of midnight iwssess their own repose. 

For the weary winds are silent, for the moon is in the deej», 

Some respite from its turbulence unresting ocean knows, 

And all that lives or strives or grieves hath its eternal sleep. 

I in the grave shall rest; yet till the phantoms flee 
Which that house and heath and garden have made dear to me erewhile. 
My remembrance and repentance and deep musings on* not free 
From the music of two voices and the light of one sweet smile." 

The peculiar value of Maurice Banes is the help he giu*s as in 
a<*quiriug this alchemic science of life. 

The secret of finding the needed thing from hooks and nil may 
also he suggested hv simple examples. Let it he u livid afternoon in 
December, the light withdrawing from a sky grey with snow, and 
ennui falls over you like a mortal disease: your room is a prison, 
but the world is so repulsive that you will not escape. Tin* future 
is dismal as the drenched street you stare at through your frosted 
window. From the past arise memories, vaguely luminous and 
regretful. You go to your Whs. Is there no lethe for this mood:* 
A little volume leans from the shelf—it is Baudelaire. You an-opt 
him, and languidly follow into a subterranean, phosphorew-ent 'world, 
haunted with nameless images of delirium and death. You come to 
a fantastic room, like a picture of Burne-Jones; o\er the entraino 
i/writtei/:— 

La Mort des Amants. 

“ Xnus nurons des lits pleiu> d’odrurs lrpre*. 

Des divan* prof owl* commc des tmnljcuux. 

Et d'utrunge* fli*urs sur den etugi res. 

Ecloscs pour nou* sou*, des cieux jdus beaux. . . . 

Un soil* fait d«* ros*» et de bleu mystique, 

Xous echangr'roii* un eclair unique, 

Coxuztie un long sanglot, tout charge d'adieux." 

Again, to assume another mood, supi»0Be that you hu\o just fmislied 
some long herculean task of scientific or metaphysical study—say 
that you have just come to the end of the lust volume of Mr. Sj>eiieer\ 
Syufhctir Phifaxophy. Even your dreams are haunted by grey and 
colourless ideas, and the mere thought of a syllogism nauseates you. 
With a long breuth of relief, like a boy escaping from bis last day of 
school, you go out into the August afternoon. Skirting the lurched 
quaib for the touch of a cooler breeze, the magnificent flank of the 
I»uvre, with its princely curving and its golden galleries, up]sals to 
you suddenly with irresistible force. And straightwuy you find your¬ 
self in the “Salon Curri." 

Amid the dazzling flash of colour your eye rests ujsm a young 
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man all in black, his small, fine hands drooping fron^he parapet on 
which he leans. From the melancholy languor of the thin face, 
with those austere but tender lips, and the eyes almost invisible 
under the shadowy brows, lie seems to be watching the close of an 
Italian day. os it flushes in the hollow of the valley, etched over with 
olive leaves. 

Mysterious artist and more mysterious model, both are unknown. 
Hut suddenly, with a thrill of recognition, you murmur, “It is 
Dante ! M 

The work is evidently late in the sixteenth century—the art of 
some one w'lio has had the privilege of succeeding Rap hae l and del 
Sarto. Inspired, perhaps, by that face in Giotti’s staid procession on 
the wall of the Podesta Palace, he bus ]minted an idealized—and 
truer— portruit, infusing the poetry of the Inferno, the Puryatorio, and 
tlie Vita Kuora into those dark eyes. 

Or is it the work of u stranger, some Milanese who has thus em¬ 
bodied the soul of Tuscany '? If a jiortrait, (lid this youth pass through 
life unnoted S' 

It is the fuel* of one who has lost the habit of hoping, and has taken 
refuge in the dreams of another world. And upon your tired brain 
and desh’cated heart, he wallers the needed influence. 

The essential doctrine of M. Barres and Walter Pater found its 
earliest origin proliubly in Aristippus. It was brought to a successful 
fomiulu by Epicurus. In Home Epicureanism become the most popu¬ 
lar of all philosophies. It reappeared at the Renaissance, and hus, 
since then, followed a steady course of evolution, till it has reached 
the complexity of modem Hedonism. 

At its l>eginning, the inijnirtant movement of Epicureanism was 
a way from metaphysical speculation, toward a practical system of con¬ 
duct, toward all that concerned the attainment of happiness. To uvoid 
jiaiii and seek pleasure—in the broadest and widest sense of the words 
—will always lie the substance of Epicureanism; but even' individual 
will un-ive at a different conclusion as to the best meuns of accom¬ 
plishing this. The conclusion of Epicurus contained a large element 
of indillerentism, of ulniost quietism:— 

• 

“ Tin* object ih,” he says. “ to avoid the sufferings of the body and the troubles 
of the spirit. ... As soon as wo attain the health of the body and the ataraxia 
of the mind, all the storms of the soul are quieted, for ono then has no longt*r 
to go in pursuit of things that he larks, he has no longer to seek for anything 
to add to tliu well-being of the soul and body.” 

We shall find some of this indifforentism and self-dependence in 
M. Bum's; aud in Putcr more of the uotive pleasure-seeking of 
Aristippus. 
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Walter Pater was thoroughly a scholar and a l>oni lover of the 
beautiful; the secret of finding nourishment, consolation, happiness, in 
books and art, was, so to speak, innate in liis temperament. So he 
found, almost at once, a refuge in that 44 ivory tower,” which shielded 
him from the Sturm and Drang and all the pain of contact with the 1 , 
world that awaits a nature so finely organized. Maurice Hum's, sen¬ 
sitive to the point of disease, abandoning himself to tho impulses of a 
poet's insatiable desire, has hnd to fight his way to that four (Piroire 
through all the vicissitudes of passion and adventure. Pater has the 
serenity, the reserve, the aristocratism, of an Englishman; Harris the' 
irony, the heat, the absolute frankness of the (tanbis. In Hariux 
Pater >eils an autobiography in the charming haze of the past—the 
history of Ills own spirit draped in the toga of the young Epicurean. 
In the three autobiographic volumes of M. Harres —Sons f (Eil dvs 
Barbans, Un Homme Libre , and Lv Jar din de li< renin— we have a 
confession that reveals a prevalent spirit of our time as candidly as 
Musset’s confessions revealed that of the first half of our century. 
With all his modem complexity, Barres lias almost the frankness of 
Rousseau. Pater has an evenly-sustained gravity; Ham's is made 
up of passion and irony. Fater was urbane and sociable; Barres 
shudders perpetually “ under the eyes of the Barbarians/’ his happi¬ 
ness is in solitude and self-communion 

“ Son occur tout irrite. 

Exccpte la candeur do 1'antique animal." 

In spite of this difference of teni]»eranient there is a striking simi¬ 
larity 1 ictween Marius and the* works of M. Harres. From these two 
men we should derive almost a complete conception ol the aspiration*, 
disastcrs, and triumphs oi the modem egoist. 

The first book in the trilogy of M. Ham's. In the Sight of lb 
Barbarians, is symbolist ique and somewhat obscure, and written in the* 
style that is (ailed “ the prose of the deeadmrt " ; the sccernl, A Free 
JIan, is in a clear, analytic style, and is the most iustrmliw* oi the* 
three; the last, The (Jardvn of Berenice, is again symbol•diqm n but 
luc id and less feverish. 

M. Harres has written a preface to the trilogy, entitled CmU dn Hoi 
—the religion of egoism. These books lie defines as “ spiritual me¬ 
moirs/’ “ metaphysical novels." 

“ I recommend them," he says, “solely to those* who like* absolute sincerity 
and take a passionate interest in the* crise*# of the soul, however singular. . . . 
These books are the exhibition of a type of young men ulroudy fiumeimi*, and 
who. 1 believe, will become mow* so. M 

The thesis of tlie first book is the* M struggle of I’hilippc to hold 
his own in the midst e»f lmrbarians. who wish to m<»uM him into their 
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image. By the word hnrhnrirtu he does not meai^ece&sorily the 
Philistine or the fmrgpoia , men simply commercial and without 
culture; the barbarians are all who possess an ideal of life opposed to 
one's own, all who are not of one's spiritual fatherland, one's patric 
jatf/rftit/iir. 

“What matters the quality of soul in one who opposes and oppresses a 
sensibility! Those strangers who impede or mislead the development of some 
delicate, hesitating spirit in search of itself, those barbarians through whom 
more than one young man fails of his destiny, and never finds a joy in living— 
I hate them.” 

This is the riaume of his philosophy:— 

“ Attach yourself to your ego, protect it against the strangers and barbarians. 

But it is not enough that it simply exists; since it is a living thing, you 
must cultivate it, act on it mcchanicully (study, curiosity, travel). 

“ If it desires still more, give it action. 

“ And if it has a sense of dryness, return tn the life of instinct, love the 
humble, the miserable, those who are making an effort to grow. . . . 

“ To seek continually peace and liappiness, with tho conviction that they are 
nc\er to be found—that is the only solution 1 propose. Felicity must be in the 
experiments, and not in the results they promise. . . . Create a new dream 
each morning, but know that it will come to nothing, lie ardent and sceptical. 
That is very eusy with the pretty temperament we have nowadays.” 

Tliis trilogy' is a modem pilgrim’s progress; there are many vicissi¬ 
tudes in the wav Indore the end is reached. Philippe’s growth is like 
that of u delicate orange tree brought from Provence and planted in a 
garden of tho north; it gathers all the life it tun from the unusual 
earth and the inclement atmosphere, and only after years of effort the 
golden fruit hangs on tho boughs. Walter Pater was a plant of 
delightful rarity', nursed in a hot-house, bearing from the start exqui¬ 
site flowers. 

Contrast the serene felieitv of his (Vrenaic life with the turbulent 
experience, the hazardous episodes, the eternal self-questioning of 
Maurice Barren. lteinote and aloof from the •• darkening droves of 
swim*" that range beneath hint. Pater resides in a •• Palace of Art,” 
not ulonc, but surrounded by u company of chosen friends, polished, 
refinedly voluptuous, perfectly congenial. And the unshadowed bliss 
goes on to the* tranquil end. No sound, no cry reaches them from the 
plain lielow, only an inarticulate murmur that forms an accompani¬ 
ment to faint music, as they sit discoursing, over delicate wines, the 
> irtuos of tho arts. () enviable Cyremiic! 

11 To maintain this ecstasy is success in libs . . . While all melts from under 
our feet, wo may well grasp at any exquisite passion, . . . or any.stirring of 
the senses, strungo dyes, strungo colours, and curious odours, or work of the 
artist’s hands, or tho face of one’s friend. . . . We huvo an interval, and then 
our place knows us no more. Some spend this interval in listlessnew, somo in 
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high passions, - wisest, at least among 4 the children of this world, m nrt and 
song. ... For art comes to yon nrojiosing frankly to give nothing but the 
highest quality to your moments af they jtfiss, and simply for thine moments 
Bake . 

“Ik ge bonier d evnnnitre de prh les belles chases, et d s’ea nourrir en ejrquts 
amateurs , en humanist* accomplis." 

The style of Non* fCEil de* Barbara is often impossible to render 
into English. How could this, for example, be translated:— 

l4 H dccroisa les main* de la jeune fille, et fouland aux pied* les Hern* 
heureuses. il errait parmi la frivolite des libellules. 

“ t'ependunt elle le *uivuit de loin, ddlicnte et de hunches morvcilliu*e*.” 

The piquancy of the unusual choice and arrangement nf tlic Frcnc h 
words may be in English natural and commonplace, or it may Ik* 
barbarous and impossible. 

The great value of the book is in its unmistakable sincerity and its 
astounding frankness. It records the development of the young man 
from the age of eighteen to twenty-three. The symbolic chapters an* 
prefaced, like the cantos of a jioeiu, with vomvrdanrv* : — 

“ He was bom in the east of France, among surrounding** that hud nothing 
meridional about them. When he was ten years old ho was sent to a Ismrding- 
sohriol, where, in great physical distress (broken sleep, eold und dampne**. cour*« 
food', he was compelled to live among children of his age. a wretched environ- 
inent, for at the age of ten it is always the blackguards who dominate bv theii 
boa*tfulne» and vigour, but he who will bo later a gallant man. m a line spirit, 
is at ten still in the cloud*. . . . As his turn <»t mind led him to generalize, lie 
began even then to think no good of mankind. . . . 

** At the age of eighteen he wa* gorged with the m<i*t audacioii* paradox* * ot 
human thought; he had probably not well developed their logical framework 
but he had absorM their sentiment. And it all resulted in the following 
vision*:— 

“The young man and the very young woman, whoso happy \e*tuie and 
whose charms embalm this budding day, hand in liund wulk forth, ami the *un 
(onduct* them.’’ 

Parting from this “ very young woman,” ho goes in scarcli of 
wisdom to the “ good man, system, mounted u]hjii tin* she-ii.*s. 
pessimism. ” 

This. among otlic*r cheerless admonishments, the sage imparts :— 

“ ‘ You suti*fy your appetites, vour most ex as] ♦crating vices uyd virtue^ and 
your la*t cuprite detacher- itself from its object like a leech fnnn the flesh that 
gorge* and kill* it; then, if you are not prostrate in the carriage of tin* Mien a ted. 
or in th«* pri*on of the insane, then, my excellent friend, as a jioriitiiic exhales 
from the iw, within you will nrise a sufficient disgust for men and w<mien.' 

“ It was a fine attitude, in the sunset of thi« day of adolescence, for a man. 
bald uml very lesigned. with increasing voice to attest by the dust ot tradition 
the misery of existence, und to ubjure the past and the future und the chimera 
herself, because of her deceiving wings.” 

Ilisquieted by these admonitions, he returns to the young woman. 

i 
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“ They attained slowly the Riunmit of the hill under a rodjjping moon. The 
profound valloy bristling with stiff branches, and the monotonous plain drowned 
in the night—was this so enchanting, or 4iad their souls reached that fleeting 
moment of equilibrium somotimcR captured by two interlaced illusions; did they 
bum with that intimate ardour which evaporates all disquietude? . . .Suddenly, 
he felt in his heart a light throb, the first throb of love, dissipating the perfume 
of his felicity. . . . 

‘ Ah! how well I foresaw it! you are pleased to enjoy the form which I 
inhabit, but never will you come to love mo myself, for your caprice perhaps 
does not even suspect under my appearances my soul. . . 

“ She drew softly tho head of the young man to her breast; she placed her 
warm hand over his eyes and gently rocked him, so that he ceased to murmur, 
like a chilli who warms itself to sloop. Then ho looked, perhaps, upon a vision 
of the temple of wisdom, which is tho nostalgia of noble brows under the touch 
of kisses. . . . 

“Ah! the sand that sighed under their foet in the quiet valley, will he ever 
forget it ? . . . 

“ Hut the girl urged him onward. Light amid her drapery, her hair in the 
wind, Bhc rail toward a grove, violently illumined with songs of wine. . . . 
In a circle of gesticulating gamblers two wrestlers were struggling. With 
shocking licuuty, they fell at last nmid the tumult. Then the delicate flower-* 
of her hair she threw ujkiii the potent breast of the victor. . . 

This symlml of inconstancy causes the young man to withdraw 
himself. Alone upon the plain,— 

‘‘ Sorrow brutally assails him. How had he dared to risk this irreparable 
thing, which would perhaps min his happiness I- Whence comes this energy 
for self-destruction *r ... lie perceived that he was soilod from mo abasing 
himself us to put his thoughts u]K>n another.” 

He betakes himself to the Temple of Eternal "Wisdom,— 

“Where never the vigorous sun, nor languishes the sentimental star: 
a cold and stagnant light spreads over the crowd of sagos who float in the streum 
of contradictions.” 

Hut lie cannot drive from his heart ** that fugitive woman." Yet 
could he not *• create a female image, fine and gentle, tlwt would 
quiver within him and Ik? a part of him M Y 

The fickle one returns uuil jieuetmtes into the very temple. After 
a moment of tumultuous conflict with himself, he repulses her. 

She tottered, almost nuk'd, liefore him, her Ann, round anus beating the 
uir; then, amid the triumphal shouts of delivered wisdom, across the temple, 
under tin* intftguunt unus, swiftly, with lowed head, she departed. Never hud 
she upjicured to him more delicious than then, vanquished and veiled in her 
long hair. 

** And with one accord the deli vend sages chanted the hymn of renouncement, 
the banality of langnishincnts, tin* bitterness of lips that are kissed dry. . . • 
Then they salut'd the marvels of the future. . . • 

“ Hut whut muttered to him the fute of the camvun beyond the horizon of his 
life! lie would dc]mrt. Aud may their vapid canticles roll on eternally! ” 

Thus disenchanted with love and with science, we find him in the 
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guise of Lueii^ floating with Amaryllis—but that is un ejiiwido ovor 
which we need not linger. 

At the age of twenty-one he fe a student in Paris, frequenting the 
c af^ g where meet ambitious youths and artists—certain workrooms «»f 
well-known Htttmtm's— the* National Library and the sohools of 
adv anc ed studies, the concerts and the museums. 

His life is, however, that of a recluse. 

“This isolated youth, vain and wounded, lived in h» dreams with such 
intensity that his suffering was as great as his pride. Solitary walks until 
dawn in the shadow of Notre Dame! . . . livening** soft and glorious! llis 
heart, bursting with youth, disdained to clarify his visions: his genius appeared 
infinite and intoxicated him. 

“ The reaction was violent. ... A horror came over him for the monotonous 
solitude of his meditations. ... He detested life Wuuso he did not know how 
to construct definitely for himself a permanent universe. . . . All day he would 
lie in a kind of stupor, with a sense of vacuity in his stomach; ho Miuok>*d 
without pleasure, and yawned incessantly. He visited jieople. and their vulgar 
conversation sickened him.” 

Some years later lie becomes a .sm-retary of a sub-weretary «f 
state.'’ 

•• It is painful. after one has in thought embraced all tie* stage** of hui.ian 
development, to begin lift* one's self at the \»-n lmttom of tie* ladder" 

This life lie soon fouls to 1 k» stultifying, intolerable: In* !«i*U u 

** Desire, amounting to di^ea-e, to blot »•■*? th"*** non ti«m hi.- mind, th»— 
<-p**cially who are in jmwi-r ami win* affront you with th«*n di-duntul pint.- - 

tioii.Vnd it is to tin's* harkiriaiis tliit I mii-t \i«*ld tin- light 1 <i «t»o'- 

nn* anew each morning, sine** 1 dcjsml d.riiv ;jv»n th**u .ipmm* ' 

At last one evening his hums] mme* to a crisis, and in an i*<nUu \ 
of self-communion lie rescues hi*. blemished ego from tin* clut'di of tin* 
barkirians. 

“Harass'd, dripping with perspiration. In* mu up tin* stalls. IJ< » tin* 
shutters, quickly lit the lamp, tos»ed his clothes into u corner, mve**t**d him* If 
in huge pantuloons and u velvet jacket, and throw himself into an arm-eluu 
amid the'fainiliur atmosphere. . . . 

“lie shook with a nervous laugh of relief sn Imdlv did be n»*»*d this solitmh*. 
H«- hid his face in his hands, choking u sub. He did not dan <-\«.|, \ n , ilt 
the future. Hejibnndonod himself to his imagination. . . . 

f< I will escape fnnn all these books, all th***> problem*. . . . IVhatevei ti.»<n 
of ideas I follow, I return fatally to myself. I am the *oiir«-e. All these U^k*. 
ar»- but pigeon-holes, in which I classify mv ideas in regunl to 
tith'b serve but us the label* of the different |Mu*tioris of my upjietite. . 

“He lit aii'enonuouA black cigar; and contemplate! the <iw»siations ot ideas 
arising from tlm dejiths of his memory to construct his iiniver**. 

“ Already th« walls, with their lining of old hooks, too well thumbed, have 
vanished. Nothing remains but o vast ocean of thought, lathing his a mi. as 
real, though intangible, Os the j»erfiiine w.t'i w'dc’i one is impiegmiietl l»v the 
memory of a woman." ‘ * 
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The imago of that fugitive one intrudes upon hi^sfleotions; hut 
“he yawns in the face of the insipid and perpetual phantom, his 
sentimentality.” 

“You wore the harbinger; you made me attentive to this profound and fluid 
universe which lies behind the moments and the facts. But why any longer 
coll woman my desire? I never hod pleasure in you but at times of good health 
and ineflection; a fleeting gaiety, since there is no trace of it upon these pages! 
It was when you abandoned me that I knew the ddidaus folly of sights. My 
solitary dreams were fruitful, they gave me amorous indolence and tears. And, 
then, you compare and you esry; thus you allow accidents, appearances, and all 
the petty sordidnesH of ambition to preoccupy us. I will dream no more of you, 
and you shall haunt mo no longer. I mean to live with the part of myself that 
is untainted by ignoble occupations. . . . 

“ During the day his labour would chase from his heart these sublime in¬ 
fluences. What matter! This night celebrates the resurrection of his soul; he 
is himself, ho is a passage-way thronged by images and ideas. . . . 

“He leaned from a high tower, as from a temple, overlooking life. Ho 
beheld the swarming barbarians, ho tremblel to think of descending among 
thorn; it was a disgust, a timidity and an agony. And at the same time he 
despised thorn. Ho recognised some of them; he discerned their broad, offensive 
smile, their vigour uiid their turbulence. . . . 

“ ‘ All! ’ he thought, us he began to pace the floor, smoking his fourth oigur. 

* Yes, I feel myself the stumbling brother of those proud spirits, who guard for 
themselves n peculiur vision of the world. Base things are able to limit my life 
on every side; I will not jKirtieipnte in their mediocrity. . . . May all the 
strength of my pride turn inward on uty soul. And let this disdainful sold 
shake off the du-»t with which uu unworthy labour has soiled it. Let it bo 
sprightly. I have yourm-d for this night, O my beloved, O my ego, to become 
once more n god.' . . . J lelieious to comprehend, to develop one’s self, to vibrate, 
to create u huniioiiy between the ego und the wo .hi, to fill one’> self with images 
vague and profound -lsiiutiful eyt*s within us, full of jiussion, of science anil ot 
irony, who iutoxieutc us and defend us, and of their secret wisdom only say : 

* We arc of the same race us you, anient and discouraged.’ 

“ And long before he ■dept, he n*i>cut**d to himself, with growing emphasis, 
the horror of the life whieh he was living.” 

We have already seen enough of M. Banres to form a conception 
of his teinjHTunient. It is of a kind very common among men of 
talent at this end of the century, especially among those against whom 
Nordau exercises his profitable aiitijmthy. Its various manifestations 
may, it seems to me, lie tmecd to one thing, whieh is a characteristic 
concomitant and ]terhnps a muse,—the lack of nerve energy, neuras¬ 
thenia, or whatever the atflii-tion really is that is so named. This. 
suiKirindueing a disturliunee of digestion and of the circulation, results 
in that excessive delicacy and extreme sensitiveness to impressions 
sensory and emotional. The causes of this are probably complex. 
One may be the universal spread of education and the cnnsetpicnt 
increase of sedentary omipations and the intensification of the struggle 
for existence; hence the men endowed with exceptional intelliguic' 
and sensibility, uxjmmciI at they naturally are to nervous disorders, are 
vol. lix. x.s. K 
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liable to inheS\. a constitution that odds greatly to the difficulties of 
the artistic temperament. r 

Let such a man be thrown into the modem world “ to make his 
way.” Never before in the history of the human race has there 
been such a desperate conflict of energy and will, never has such 
dust and clamour arisen from the arena. He finds himself utterly 
lacking in the essential requisite; he is stunned by the very noise 
of the oombat, the very odour of the robust barbarians is enough to 
vanquish him. 

And he fails also in that grim duel with the other sex; he lucks the 
animal tenacity. 

With a poet's craving for sympathy, he is too morbidly sensitive to 
receive it, even if by chance it came in his way. The mysterious 
tyrant of the arts, the time-spirit, forbids him to obtain universal 
sym]»thy, like Musset and Byron, by the grandiose magnification and 
eloquent voicing of his woes; the tyrant says: •• Guard your emotions 
with irony, or you will become an object of ridicule; do not liemoun, 
but study your woes.” 

l*oets and dreamers in the Middle Ages, some of them so fin tic 
xiecfp in temjierument, were sustained by the hoj** of un immortal lif»» 
in a world more suited to their nature. This was most comforting, 
for even if a delusion, they could never realise their disappointment. 
But the modem man is cut off from all external consolations; he 
thrown inevitably ujwn himself. Ilis ego becomes bis conqiaiiiou. bis 
confidante, his confessor, his only friend. And. buried in liim^lf, 
with the inexhaustible stores he inherits from the jmst. he f« H *tln n, 
extptix amateur , cn humnnixtc accompli. 

1 hilippe, haring iunoculated himself against the poison of the 
and having n»wl his eg.. fnnn the nml.-fi.-cnt hands ..f 
the barbarians, is wow a free man. and ready t-. devote himself to the 
twinuig of the Mm. He has simply attained wlM.-j.enden.s-, that 
state, envied hy all phil.woj.hers. which enables one to derive tnnn 
one s inner self the consolations and the pleasure* that an- iisuallv 
sought for in the society of others. Matthew Arnold, in his Is-,...tif.il 
poem, tells how lie learned this secret from the stars:_ 

“ Unaffrighted by the nilonrt* round th«*m v * 

Undwtracted hy the Might* they **#■, ‘ 

Them demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, ainiwemeiit, sympathy. 

Hut with joy the star* perform their shini ng , 

^ And tin* sou it* long moon -ail vorad roll, 

For thorn an* self-poised, nor pine with noting 
All th«* fever of some differing soul." 

Nevertheless, the keenest craving of I’hilij.jH-’s heart is for a ]>«- 
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fectly oongeniol friend—a friend who suffers like Buddies, and who 
will alleviate that unbearable sense of isolation. 

At the beginning of the second volume Philippe has discovered 
such a friend, one Simon by name, who promises to relieve his 
solitude. 

“ Now for eight years, in order to be myself I have felt the need of an excep¬ 
tional society, of continuous exaltation, and of a thousand little pungencies. 
Everything that is easy—laughter, respectability, idle conversation—makes me 
yawn and gives me the jaundice. I entered the world of letters and politics 
without any convictions, but with violent emotions, and having read Stendhal, 
and being von* clairvoyant from my birth. I may assert that in six months I 
went a long way. I badly observed the rules of hygiene, I became disgusted, 
I absented myself; then I returned, drinking quin quina and adoring Henan. 
I was forced again to depart; tearful idealism gave place to Sainte-Beuve’s 
devotion to facts and details {petite fait*). In 1886 I took bromides; I thought 
of nothing but myself. Dyspeptic and a little hypochondriac, I learned with 
pleasure that Simon was afflicted with nephritic colics. • • • We decided to pass 
the summer months in Jersey.” 

Their summer philosophizing leads them to the following con¬ 
clusions :— 

“ Principle First : Wt are never so happy as when in exaltation . 

“ Principle Second: That which greatly augments the pleasure of exaltation is 
to analyze it . 

“ The feeblest sensation can furnish us with considerable joy if we expose 
its details to some one who understands us at a word. And even humiliating 
emotions, when thus transformed into matter for the intelligence, may become 
voluptuous. . . . 

“ Wo agreed that one had boon created to analy* our sensations, and to feel 
as many us possible of thoso thut are exalted and subtle. . . . The least con- 
tostiblo of our virtues is our clairvoyance: and we are at the same time deliri¬ 
ously ardent. Ho]m>m> *ith us is nothing less than debility; it is depressing us 
* a disease that turn-, the face to the wall. 

“We have the* rare gift for noting the effects upon our ego before the vibra¬ 
tion has left our organs of sense. When one has the honour of being so 
passionate and profound, one should cherish this piquant peculiarity. Let u> 
diligently refine our sensibility and our analysis. The task will be easy, for our 
needs, us we satisfy them, increase in exigence and delicacy; und nothing but 
this can load us to happiness." 

T T I>on arriving at those principles they decide at once to put them 
into practice. # They retire into a remote hermitage in the province 
of Lorraine and begin their ingenious self-iiiH]>ection. 

9 “At last, being comfortably installed, wo began, ut Simon's suggestion, to 
discount upon women. Woman, who hus always ]Htssessed the annoying art of 
making imbeciles loquacious, still contains certain pleasing elements which a 
delicate spirit may occasionally utilize to produce in himself an ugreeable ill usion . 
But that is un o]iereticm too absorbing; it impairs our concentration, and would 
interrupt our proposed experiments. 

“ Simon, after reflect ion, added: 1 The trouble is that wo have lost the 
of chastity. . . .' 

k2 
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‘“Bnt.’Ii^W.'BOoeitisnotinourprogrMntowect a grand pataion, w» 
need not aee in women anything troubling or myetenous; let us divest ourselves 
of all the lyricism which we throw like a long veil over our trouble*. I*t women 
be for us pure nature. This view will give us all the culm of chastity * 1 
“ Simon approved of my wisdom.” 

They arrange with monastics rigidity the program of each hour; 
they nrnirifaiii an absolute silence until the advent of dinner; then 
they devote the greater part of the night to the analysis of the day's 
sensations. Like Pater, they practise a cult of sensations, but admit 
a wider range and a greater intensity. 

“ I invoke all the violent forces that are able to move the heart of nmn ; I 
would be to myself the sum of sensations that are ever increasing. In order to 
be distracted from my sterility, and flattered in my pride, no fever shall be 
unknown to me, and none shall fasten itself upon mo.” 

They decide to begin by endeavouring to understand the strength 
and the weakness of their mind and l>ody. 

“It is of the highest importance that we should hold well in hund this double 
instrument in order to huve a clear perception of tin* emotion we experience, anti 
to be able to obtain it at will. . . . 

“ We first examined our bodily ozgans; upon their condition depend mu* 
forces and our clairvoyance.” 

With the help of n doctor he makes the following diagnosis of 
himself—which may throw light ujron the phvsitnl basis of that 
disease called “ modern it e>" 

“Withme, muscular activity being always null, the cerebral anil nervous 
systems monopolise everything. From this lack of equilibrium. the organs, 
so irregularly stimulated, have become impaired, the sensibilities have lxvn per¬ 
verted. The stomach was the first to go. I present a phenomenon well known 
to medical philosophers and to the directors of conscience; 1 alternate incessantly 
Iwtween languor and exaltation. This is what urged me to undertake th»so 
exjieriments by which I hope to create a continuous exaltation, and to avoid the 
langourous reactions. . . . 

*" Disposed to melancholy passions,’ says the doetor; but to mnint iin an 
anient and jiensive vision of the world, could anything be more desirable r 
“ ‘ Engrossed in trifling things; ’ but thus wo are able to embrace the infinite 
in u second of our experience. . . . We attaint*! maturity in our youth. We 
have never known that Itovish irroflcctioii, those wild eseujiuiles. Life was 
always difficult for us. We liave never had the hciim- of force, that vitabelieigv 
which carries the young man out of liirrwlf. ... « 

” ‘ Such is our body, 1 we said, uml it is one of the most satisfactory tliut could 
be found for the enjoyment of great experiences/' 

After a searching examination of his moral nut lire, lie concludes # 
that his one regrettable sin has lain in not preserving a sufficient 
isolation. 

“ 0, solitude, thou alone liost not abased me; thou guvest me the hours in 
which I advanced upon the road to jierfcrtioii, and the m-eret of elotliing myself 
in every conviction, so that I might become a coinjdete image „! the world.” 

( 
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Their mutual confessions oontinue through the and amid 
the “inquietude of the chill dawn’• they make the extrcke de la 
snort. 

“We shall one day bo crushed into our coffin, our clasped hands will be 
pressed by the lid nailed down noisily; our humorous laces will wear the painful 
marks of the last struggle. . . . All that I shall hare amassed—ideas, emotions, 
all my varied conceptions of the universe—will be effaced. It is well, then, 
that in the midst of theso desired enthusiasms we do not attach great importance 
to anything, and yet at the samo timo enjoy ourselves incessantly. . . . Let us 
enjoy ourselves, let us dance, but see clearly. One should treat everything in 
tho world as clever men treat young girls. ... not to take them seriously, but 
enjoy thorn, and flatter ourselves in feeling for so slight a thing a sentiment so 
agrooablc.” 

Having thus studied himself, and having settled upon a definite 
system of conduct, he is prepared to begin a serene and intel¬ 
ligent self-culture. He resorts first to what he calls the “ in¬ 
tercessors.” 

“ Those are the inen who have comprised an unusual number of sensations. 
Far advanced on the way to perfection, they have upproached in various degrees 
the type of the greatest completeness that one can conceive of; they are the near 
noighlxmrs of Uud. Let u>* venerate them as saints. Let us strive to emulate 
their virtues, so thut we may approach that perfection of which they are the 
grund and precious fragments. . . . I spent the months of November, December, 
and January with the dead facet* thut have always pleased me. And I devoted 
myself especially to certain ones whoso ]Miges agitate me and bear me in a 
sudden flash to new roeessw of my soul.” 

The two saints whose jaitronage lie ni^t implores are Benjamin 
Constant and Kainte-Bcuve. After three months of communion with 
these holy men he plunges into the history of his native province, 
• Lorraine. 

“In swing how my ancestors have built their country I will find the order 
in which were placed the strata of my ego. Excellent method for penetrating 
into some obscure ports of uiv consciousness! ” 

With a curious ingenuity ho discovers the sources of his character 
in tho history' of his nut* —“ in the lives of all those dead men who 
have contributed to my sensibility.” 

“Until now*I have had but confused ideas about myself; thou, Lorraine, 
hast shown mo that I belong to a race incapable of realising its tendencies. . . . 

“ Thon Lorraine mode unswer: 1 When you abase yourself, I shall vaunt you 
os the favourite son of your old purents, for you are the consciousness of our 
race. It is, perhaps, in you tluit 1, Lorraine, shall come to understand myself 
most completely. . . 

“ Freed henceforth from the storilo analysis of my organism, I will strivo to 
roaliso tho tendency of my being. An obscure tendency; but to realise it 1 
shall model myself upon that which my instinct tells me is analogous and 
superior to my being. And it wuu Venice that my instinct pointed out" 
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He starts at once for Italy. In Milan Leonardo's sketch of Christ 
has & message for him:— « 

" I saw that cimplet? comprehension is impossible without goodness (Aon//). 

I cease to hate. . . . Thus Vinci instructed me ns I prayed to him in the Brern* 
l^ njn g on the iron mil that encircles the hall. The faro sketched bv his pencil 
has the smile that pardons every Judas in the world, has the eyes that perceive 
in the most obscure actions the reasonable guidance of God, has the drooping of 
the lips which no affliction can again surprise/’ 

It is from Venice, however, as a whole, as nn individual entity, 
that lie receives most inspiration nnd enlightenment. 

“Convinced that Venice has drawn from herself a vision of the uni verve 
analogous and superior to that which I erect so painfully, 1 shall guide myself 
by her development. Instead of coiling up withiu my seusibility. and himenting 
that which in my ego dicpleuses me, I shall evoke from the Iteauty of Venice a 
happy dream of life which I may contemplate, nnd to which I may conform.” 

After saturating himself with the aspects nnd the annuls of the 
fair city, he imprisons himself in liis room to re-create in thought the 
things he has absorbed. 

“Clothed in light stuffs, disdainful of toilet, simply covered with insect 
powdei, I li\ed day and night among my cigure and >tretched on my great 
bed. . . . My memories rapidly transformed by my instinct, pre.-ented to me 
a Venice that exists nowhere. In place of the charms offered by this noble 
city. I mechanically substituted a lieuuty that was more certain to please me, 
a beauty drawn from myself. Her tangible splendours 1 refined into the im- 
pulpable beauty of idea-; for the most perfect form* are but synilml> tt my 
idealistic curiosity. . . . 

“ Venice. I said to myself, was built in the lagoons by men who were jealous 
of their independence: thi- pride in her freedom fin* always pre-erved: her 
jNilitics, her customs, her arts. ne\er suffered the influence ol stranger*. Tlius, 
the first trait of my int* ll»*<-tuul life luis been to escap* from the Imrbiirinns, the 
strangers; and the xnuinspiing of my virtue has been to Is- a fr«*e man. 

“Venice, in her heroism against the strangers, aroused in the soul of her 
citizens a beautiful disinterested ness. Thus 1 was always tilled with a kind of 
nntural generosity; I bite the hvprociisv of the austere, the narrowness of 
fanatics, and all the banalities of the majority. . . • 

“Venice, struggling for existence, did not form a personal vision of the 
universe until she received an infusion of gentle mysticism: Mending, coming 
from Germany, caused John Bellini. Likewise, it was through that mill of 
protection known to even* delicate and unhappy childhood, *md through a 
metaphysical learning from beyond the Rhine, that I was aroused to creute u 
jiersonul vision of the world. . . . 

“With Veronese, so noble and so full of graceful ease, the real Venice 
developed heiself. . . . But my true comrade is Tie]»olo. In him, the soul of * 
Venice, which had develojied with Bellini, Titian, and Veronese, censes to create; 
it oliserves and understands itself. . . . Like me, Tiepolo is an niiiilyst, an 
analyst who delves among the treasures of virtue inheritiil from bis ances- 

t'»w.In a of ull the schools thrown together, without luethul 

or n straint, he obtains hnruiony by an incredible splendour of light. Ho my 
unity arises from the light which I throw u]mn ail the visions acc umulat ed 
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within me. Tiepolo ie the central oonacunienees of hie race. him, as in me, 
a race comes to its final term. He does not create beauty; but he has infinite 
intelligence and ingenuity, he is the most fighly ornamented consciousness that 
one could imagine, and with him, force, deprived of its early energy, creates a 
gracefulness unknown to sectarians. • • . 

“In his Caprice*, a volume of etchings that render his sensations from day 
U day, Tiepolo imparts all his melancholy. He was too much of a sceptic to be 
bitter. Ilis conceptions have that lassitude which follows voluptuous pleasures, 
and which delicate epicureans prefer to the pleasures themselves. He feels a 
confused fatigue from the heroic efforts of his fathers; and, while retaining the 
noble attitude which their glory formed for him, he smiles at it.” 

This is just the stage, it seems to me, that Walter Pater so quickly 
reached and so happily maintained. Philippe has now found that 
serenity of self-comprehension and that ataroxia of the mind which 
Epicurus prized. Henceforth everything he encounters in life, in 
thought, in art, will fall naturally into its place, will quietly enrich 
his heurt or his mind. 

The rest of the trilogy recounts the fruit of the culture thus 
attained. Having drawn a sufficient nourishment from Venice he 
wishes to enliven his monotonous felicity by replunging into “ pain 
and humiliation.** He returns to Paris and obtains a sentimental 
exjKTience by which lie proves that he can now enrich his soul’s 
music with the songs of love without impairing its harmony. 

“ At present I inhabit a dream composed of moral elegance and of clear¬ 
sightedness. Vulgurity itself cannot tuint me, for. stationed in inv induce of 
lucidity, I drown the vo' ing murmur that arises in the varied airs that my soul 
furnishes at will. 

“ I have abandoned solitude; 1 have determined to live in the current of the 
century, because there are certain appetites thut can be satisfied onlv in active 
life . . . 

“ Indeed, when 1 was very young, in the sight of the barbarians and again at 
Jersey, I hod too excessive a distrust for the outer world. It is repulsive, but 
almost inoffensive. . . . With a little alcohol and rare beef at meals, and with 
nionoy in one’s }x>ckot, one may ondure contact with men. . . . 

“ liOt us continue unceusingly to embellish and expand our inner being, 
while we move amid the bustle of the outer world. Be convinced that our 
ucN have no importance, for they are in no way significant of the soul which 
onluins them, and arc* valuable only by the interpretation which the soul gives 
to them.” 

The Ganlen of HMtiw is a delicious idyll, and as a literary pro¬ 
duct it far surpasses the other two*books; but since it contributes 
little to the doctrine which is the central interest of our study we 
may resume it more hastily. 

The only activo career that apjmals to Philippe is a place in the 
great directive centre of the nation’s will—the social cerebellum—the 
legislature. To achieve this ambition he undertakes an electoral 
campaign in the south, at Arles. Not far from that city in the garden 
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of Berenice, where, amid the low, flat land, its gleaming lagoons, 
and the feverish splendour of its sunsets, she mourns perpetually 
her young lover who is dead. Berenice embodies all the charm and 
mystery of the unconscious forces of the world. She is the soul of 
that pensive land; she is the heart of the people—the children of 
the soil, who strive with it toward their inscrutable destiny. Nothing 
could be more poetical than the relations between Philippe and this 
tender adorable girl. Through her he finds a love for the lowly 
and unhappy multitudes, and a devotion to that unknown God for 
^ which they blindly labour, driven by the instincts of their great, 
warm heart. 

Philippe's political op]>onent, M. Martin, is a type of the 44 adver¬ 
sary ”—a man 44 who piques himself on his positive, scientific spirit,” 
who thinks that “ his manner of feeling is the only reasonable one, 
and that all others are folly and hypocrisy ”:— 

*• No one could more despise the life of contemplation. He had the habit of 
exclaiming. • D > you take me for a dreamer * ns one might say, ‘ ])n you take 
me for an idiot 3* ’ . . . He began to ticket with their scientific names these sad 
lagoons, the contorted trees and the blighted plain." 

M. Martin is in love with Berenice. Finally, Philips urges her 
to marry M. Martin to eacaiie from her melancholy solitude. But 
this child, who seemed to have drawn, Howcr-likc, only the most 
tender and beautiful elements from the air and the sun, is chilled to 
death at the touch of the mechanical M. Murtin. 


i 


“ I passed my nights in sorrowing u\er the fate of tin- young Herfnice, who 

died from having put her c mfidence in the adversary. \\ lust I felt with 

p^uliar intensity that the ardour which hid absorbed me fir the pant eight 
months Wiis upp^as'-d, and that I nwb*d a m-w one. Hut tin- difficulty of com¬ 
posing a new ego for myself is complicate! with tin- regret of destroying the »m- 
J have at pres'-nt. The passing into a new tint tTamr requires the death of the 
old one. At each Modification that we cause in ourselves u»- max say: tyualt* 
'irhfis pereo! . . . This problem was so inviting, an 1 so -.oft a as the night- 
w :nd from the sea, that 1 resoh ed to go, in memory »| Hen'-nn-e, to th«* ganlen 
at Aigues-Morten. ... 


“ The Octols-r evening was no warm, or my imagination was so heated, that 
b'-injr a little tired, 1 decided to await the moniing there on the tufted fiowers, 
aimd their keen perfume. To my over-wrought nerves, the trees and all the 
thing* I knew so well assumed fantastic shapes. The massive miu]«r6, the 
endless plain, tin* voluptuous d«*solation of the little gulden, my love for the soul 
1V "“J" folk - the submission of my reason before instinct-all the emotions 
that I had pronussl from this country, and all the charms it hud thrown over 
JiM' irom tne first, melted now into one hurmonious form. . , . 

“ A* I imugmodliitiniee to be, she wux the complete expn-xsiou of the con. 
ilitinn, under which iny happiness would bloom; she wux the ego that I wish 
uiywlf to beeorae. For an accomplished spirit there is but one diulogue-thnt 
between our two egos, the mono ntiry ego that we an- and the ideal one towaid 

the toL?"'*’■ U W “ tb “ "*** th * t 1 W,#ni “’h’-w tbo ashes 
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41 4 Berenice,’ I said, 4 each one of your tears has been tofj? more precious 
than an irrefutable logic. But that beneficence will not survive your death.’ 

“ 4 My tears,’ she answered, 4 falling on you, have left a sign by which men 
will see that you have, in port, the soul of simple and good creatures. ... I 
remain myself undor a now form; I still am she who is never satisfied. That 
alono is essential. You are desolate to find that you have no continuity; you 
insist that all augmentation of your soul implies the annihilation of another part. 
In this succession, which causes you to despair, when will you understand that 
one thing remains which alone is of importance -that is, that you still desire S' 
There is the spring of all progress and the one force of nature.’ 

44 Then I knelt and adored my little Berenice.” 

Thus it may be that for an egoist the only road to altruism is 
through the very excess und jjersistence of his egoism, and that con- 
timioiiH growth is essentially a moral requisite. 

The ultimate consequence of universal egoism is sometimes pic¬ 
tured as in this stanza of Alfred de Vigny:— 

41 Bientot, so rotirant dans un hideux royaume. 

La femme aura Gomorrhc et l'hoinme aura Sodome; 

Et, so jetant de loin un regard imte, 

Los deux sexes mourront chacun do lour cute.” 

What a surprise if instead it should end in a religion like this of 
Gabriel Vicaire:— 


“ Sois bon pour tous coiumo pour toi-meme; 

Pur Jo ne dis pas, e'est trop lointain; 

Ouvro ton recur au ciel du matin, 

Et ruppclle toi qu’il faut qu’on aime! ” 

Again, from the morul side there is the plea tliat in perfecting self 
you benefit to the greatest possible extent of your capacities both 
friends und state, and if sufficiently successful you oonfer a blessing 
upon humanity at large. By inspiring in others the same effort 
toward completeness you aid in the universal scheme, serve in the 
eternal cause. And even if the cause seems hopeless und humanity 
unworthy of your devotion, you have made uo sacrifice, you have in 
any case blessed yourself and a few friends. You have made life 
like a weU-pluimud day, so arranged with consecutive engagements, 
so filled with ingenious entertainment, that in the eud you will lie 
down, tired ajid satisfied, eager for sleep. 


IUssell P. Jacobi s. 



AN OBJECT LESSON IN CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY. 


From out the labyrinth of programme and pamphlet, of congress and 
conference, by means of which men of every party attempt to con¬ 
tribute their quota of light towards the elucidation of social problems, 
it seems sometimes an almost impossible task to disentangle and 
follow up any one consecutive school of thought. Points of difference 
are rendered more apparent by controversy than principles of union, 
and personal rivalries sene to obscure fundamental pints of contact. 
For Catholics, happily, the Hercidenn task of seeking for guiding 
principles amongst the tangled web of rival jMinaceas presented to tin* 
bewildered gaze of the social student, lias Wn once for all enormously 
simplified by the issue of the Papal Encyclical (May, 18!>1) on the 
condition of the working classes. The voice of tin* Church never 
out-distances by very far the general consensus of < 'otliolie feeling 
and religious tendency. Her special role is not to initiate a new 
policy, hut to gather together, unify and crystallize all the nascent 
germs of social and religious activity, and direct them into a well- 
defined channel. So it lias been with the existing labour questions. 
Cardinal Gfibbons in America, Cardinal Maiming in Euglaud, Bishop 
Ketteler in Rhenish Prussia, had all taken their stand on a (liristinn 
democratic platform many years before the apjteanmce of the Ency¬ 
clical “ Rerum Xovarum M ; and the lines along which the ( atholie 
democratic movement is advancing to-dav had lieen laid down both 
in Europe and in America long before the Pop thought fit to commit 
himself and his successors to any definite expression of sympathy. 
The ground being thus prepared, Leo XIII. issued his now' celebrated 
Encyclical with the full knowledge that his sowing would not fall on 
barren or untilled soil. His wise foresight has been amply vindi¬ 
cated, and on the Continent, far more than in Eugland, it becomes 
evident to the social student that for the last four and a half years 
the Papal Encyclical has acted at once as a rallying ground and a 
point of departure for all the Christian and democratic tendencies 
disseminated amongst (’atholie nations. The Holy Fafjier lias Wil¬ 
fully held all the threads of the movement in his own hands, and has 
kept in close personal touch with the popular leaders. By spech and 
by private audience, by letters to the Comte de Muu, to the Abbe 
Naudet, to Monsignor Doutreloups, to M. Decurtiiis, to the AbW 
Pottier, he has imparted month by month encouragement and advice, 
and has, generally speaking, kept the Catholic democratic movement 
within the lines laid dowm in his Encyclical. It need hardly be said 
that this has proved an enormous source of strength to the Catholie 


« 
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party, and that while, on the one hand, Socialists an<rf!narchists have 
been tom in two over the choice not only of leaders and of tactics, 
but even of principles, there has been evolved on the other a recog¬ 
nised school of Christian Democracy, with representatives in various 
nations, with intercommunication between its various branches, and 
above all, with a certain fund of universally accepted principles, the 
binding force of which not even national antagonisms and personal 
rivalries have been strong enough to destroy. 

But the Catholic democratic f>arty in France has had a further 
advantage over the anti-Catholic Socialist schools. It can point not 
only to principles, but to facts, not only to dreams for the future, but 
to accomplishments in the present, not only to what might he, but to 
what, in one spot nt least, really is. While many men have talked 
and written and agitated, one man has devoted a lifetime to putting 
into practice at his own expeiiM* the principles which received the 
imprimatur of the Pope in the labour Encyclical. This man is I>*on 
Humiel. the owner and the organizer of a certain wool-sjwinning 
factory nt Val-des-Bois, near lleims, whi< h offers to the world that 
object lesson in Christian Democracy, thf main features of which I 
hope to describe in the present article. After (’omte Albert de Mun, 
his friend and fellow-worker, Hnmiel is the foremost Catholic layman 
of his country. He is a veritable nineteenth-century ajnirtle of the 
working man. It was he who organized the first French workmen s 
pilgrimages to Home', and who, though ueither an orator hv uature, 
nor a politician by tiuiniug. 1ms spoken and lectured all over France, 
and far beyond her boundaries, on the rights of the working man 
and the duties of the capitalist, and above all on Christian Faith os 
the sole basis of human progress and welfare. A fine, strong, simple 
nature is Harmers, uniting ns he does at once keen business capacity 
with unlimited kindliness of heart, irreproachable moral rectitude 
with unusual intellectual power, the jwssession of considerable wealth 
with a truly Franciscan simplicity of living. His unaffected humility 
in the midst of his remarkable economic and industrial successes is, 
perhaps, his most pleasing trait, and can only be accounted for by the 
fact that his whole career has been dominated by a single-hearted 
desire to serve God and the Catholic Church, which to him is the 
one and only possible exigent of the Dime Will. To Harmel 
Leo XIII. lias extended both a paternal approbation and a brotherly 
friendship, and year by year the French manufacturer is received in 
private audience at the Vatican, bringing with liim a store of up-to- 
date information on the practical minutiae of all those questions that 
lie nearest to the heart of the aged Pontiff; while as late as May of 
the present year Leo XIII. gave a final seal to his many expressions 
of satisfaction by the cordial words, “ I approve, Harmel, of all you 
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have done in *trie poet, all you are doing to-day, and oil you intend 
to do.” 

For it is emphatically in “ doing ” that Leon Ilarmel s great 
strength lies, and no one can judge fully either of the man or of his 
w<ak without a visit to AVunueriviUe in the Yal-des-Bois, the pleasnnt 
little wooded valley watered by the Suippe where the llormel wool- 
s pinning factory has stood for over half a century. From lteims and 
its great cathedral, with its incomparable thirteenth-century glass, 
its marvellous tapestries, and its reminiscences of even' French king, 
from Clovis to Charles X., a short half hour in the train across the 
treeless plains of Champagne brings one to this little oasis of industrial 
peace in the desert of universal class antagonisms and commercial 
warfare. The smoke from the great chimneys does not apparently 
affect the vegetation, and the factory buildings, the homes of liCon 
Ilarmel and his married sons and relations, the schools of the children 
and the cottages of the workmen, are all clustered round the church 
in the midst of green trees and pleasant shrublieries, most restful to 
the eye and brain. It was at the little wayside station, one broiling 
morning last August, that I first made acquaintance with Ilarmel— 
a strongly-built, hroad-slioiddered, elderly man, whose plain clean¬ 
shaven face was noteworthy at the very first glance for its expression 
of quiet strength and imj>ertur})ttble resolve. From the very outset 
of our long talk I realised how entirely his whole life is absnrlted by 
the work he lias set himself to do, how completely lie lives for his 
workmen alone and for the principles he holds dear. “ IjO bon ]»crc " 
is the name by which Ilurniel is known not only in his own domestic 
family, hut by all the memliers, men, women, and ehildren. of that 
wider industrial family of 1,*J(>0 souls towards whom his Christ inn 
principles have inspired him to act a father s jmrt. ltu h as he is, it 
would he as impossible for ** Le bon ]iere M to live in some luxurious 
mansion—like ninety-nine out of every hundred successful manufac¬ 
turers—well away from the scene of his money-making laljours, as 
for an affectionate mother to establish her nursery at a distance from 
her own home. He is as utterly devoid of social ambitions us of 
]»etty vanity, and, most wonderful of all, he has successfully indoc¬ 
trinated his ehildren, both sons und daughters, with interest^ and 
enthusiasms identical with his own. « 

To describe Yal-des-Bois, and in any way to ignore, or even to 
slur over, the broad religious basis ujam which the whole work is 
founded, would he to convey a totally false impression of the place. 
The whole establishment is as frankly and confessedly Catholic as any 
monastery, with the one important proviso that there is no compulsion 
in any form; and it is solely and entirely to their essentially Christian 
character tliat Ilarmel himself attributes the vast measure of social 
and economic success by which bis various schemes haw been crowned 
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It was thoroughly characteristic of the man that he^SKould have led 
me first of all to the diapel—a little simple country structure dedi¬ 
cated to the Sacred Heart and to “ Notre Dome de l’Usine,” special 
protectress of factories, and adorned with statues of St. Francis, St. 
Anthony of Padua, St. Vincent of Paul, the faithful friends of the 
poor and the humble. Here there is no sumptuous ecclesiastical 
display; all is simple and reverent, even with a certain air of austere 
poverty about it, in harmony with the lives of those who frequent it 
Congregational singing is much encouraged at all the sendees, and 
indeed the whole musical part, whether choral or instrumental, of the 
religious functions and open-air processions is entrusted to the people 
themselves. Tliis church, be it understood, is not the parish church, 
but the private chapel of the factory. The expenses are entirely 
lw>me by the Harmel firm, together with those of the three priests who 
minister to the wants of the factory hands, of the Christian Brothers 
who teach in the boys’ school, and of the active community of nuns 
who have charge of the education of the girls, and exercise a beneficent 
influence over every household in the village. 

But liefore entering into details concerning some of the practical 
institutions that lend to Yal-des-Bois its unique interest, it will be 
better to give some outline of the general principles upon which 
Ihinnel lias uniformly acted. Am>rding to the Christian Democratic 
School the duties of an employer towards his workpeople are ns clearly 
defined and as all-embracing as those of a constitutional monarch 
towards his subjecti*. The duties, indeed, far outnumber the privi¬ 
leges ; capital becomes the handmaiden of lubom' and the employer 
tin* servant of the employed. In I jeon 1 farmers “ Cat&hisme du 
Patron,” a most valuable little book tluit might profitably be trans¬ 
lated into English, he lays down in simple language, cast into cate- 
chetiml form, the fundamental principles which should govern the 
conduct of all large employers of labour, and it is only fair 
to snv that lie himself faithfully acts up to his own teaching. Harmel 
starts with the assumption tluit all large conglomerations of workers 
for industrial purposes carry with them certain iuherent dangers, both 
social and moral, uguinst which it is the social duty of the employer 
to guard. Tliis can only be done through the re-eoustitution of the 
“ famille ouvriore," consisting of both employer and employed, on a 
Christian Imsis. ‘Whereas the whole modern industrial system of 
Europe and America is based on the avowed assumption of a funda¬ 
mental antagonism between capital and labour, which it may or nmy 
not be possible to bridge over by human contrivances, llurmel urges 
their jwrfect identity of interests. Like Le Play, with whose ideals 
he has much in common, he aims at a general strengthening of family 
ties—even now stranger in France than they are with us—with an < 
increase of ]mrental authority ; and, in return for services rendered, 
ho is prepared to entrust the employer with u far larger measure of 
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moral authority than he usually enjoys at present. “ To organize 
with wisdom an d prudenoe, to govern with justioe and charity are 
the words in which he sums up the duties of the “ patron. The 
moral, religious and educational welfare of his workpeople fall as 
strictly within this sphere as their actual industrial labour. The 
“patron ” has only fulfilled a portion of his duty when he has paid 
fair wages for work done, lias provided sanitary workshops, lias mode 
provision against accidents, and ubolished, as far as may be, night 
labour. It is further his bounden duty to allow his people every 
reasonable facility for the fulfilment of their religious duties, to shield 
them from unmoral influences, to disseminate wholesome and Christian 
literature among them, to provide them with well-built cottages, 
garden-plots, and the means of healthy r ‘creation, to su]ieriiitend the 
t raining of his apprentices, to actively encourage thrift, and, generally 
speaking, to come to the practical assistance of his work-jieople in all 
coses of illness, accident, or misfortune. Should neither church nor 
Christian schools be situated within easy reach of his factory hands, 
the wealthy employer is bound to provide both the one and the other 
from his own resources. It is distinctly laid down that he lias no 
right to beat down wages to the lowest market rate, for “ the labour 
of man is not an object of barter, but u human act,*’ and is conse¬ 
quently subject to moral laws. Amongst the moans by w'hich the 
“patron'’may hope to beneficially influence his “hands,” llarmel 
specially recommends workmen's associations, which, us we shall see, 
play such an inqiortant vole in the life of Ynl-des-Bnis. But lie adds 
the important proviso that they should lx* govern**d autonomously by 
the members themselves, 4 * otherwise it would resolve itself into a 
patronage without initiative or action, and. as regards the workmen 
themselves, without result." By degrees these associations will sene 
to build up a corporation somewhat on the model of the mediaeval 
guilds with combined economic and recreative objects, whose re¬ 
establishment in modem form it is the I'topiau dream of llanncl to 
bring about. 

Such are the general outlines of the principles on which Lsmui 
llarmel 1ms acted in building up his work of moral and economic 
reform at YTamieriville. At the llarmel factories the visitor at 
first jiogitively bewildered by the number and the scemixg intricacy 
of the organizations. But on a little further acquaintance the feeling 
is changed into one of unstinted admiration before the harmonious 
completeness of the scheme, which embraces within its sphere every 
single doss of individuals. At the present time the institutions 
amount to over thirty, each governed by a committee elected by the 
members themselves, and meeting at frequent intervals. For con¬ 
venience’ sake these various institutions, which together form the 
corporation or mixed syndicate of Val-des-Bois, legully constituted 
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and registered, according to the French law, in Ad^st, 1885, are 
classified as follows under four heads a-** m 

I. Fundamental Associations, 
fl. Corporative and Economic Institutions. 

III. Societies for Moral Preservation. 

IV. Works of Piety. 

The first doss comprehends, within the sphere of its seven sections, 
the vast majority of the men, women, and children connected with 
the factory. All the sections are established on a purely religious 
basis and are intended to sen e os a religious bond uniting all the 
workers; each observes 'a special feast-day in the year, and the 
members meet together on Sunday afternoons for devotional purposes, 
otherwise the conditions of membership require nothing further than 
what is expected of an ordinary practising Catholic. The men’s 
association, opn to all men over eighteen, and possessing a member¬ 
ship of over *‘100, constitutes for all practical purposes a Catholic 
workmen’s club. The members huve the use of a large airy dub-room 
provided witli six billiard tables, besides a lending library, a stock of 
games, and a refreshment bar, all under their own control, the room 
being o]>en every evening of the week and all day on Sundays. Here 
conference* ore given, debates carried on, and the monthly meetings 
of all the menders held, at which social and economic questions are 
largely dismissed. 

For the 1m>vs from thirteen to sixteen there exists the “petit cerrie,” 
and for those still at school the Association of St. Louis Gonxaga, 
which, apurt from religious objects, are mostly occupied in organizing 
games, country walks, and amusements of all sorts, besides cultivating 
in the children a spirit of “ camaraderie ” and mutual help, a point 
, on which llnrmd lays great stress. 

The women and girls are organised iu sections on similar lines, and 
ore under the su]»ervision of the Sacred Heart nuns who teach in the 
school. With the married women is associated a little band of •• Dames 
Patronesses," and together they occupy themselves with many domestic 
and maternal questions, simple lectures being given at the monthly 
meetings on domestic economy and hygiene, besides explanations of 
any scheme that the firm wishes to promote, or any changes in con¬ 
templation. • For it is one of Ilannels theories that the mothers of 
families have a right to be consulted on any scheme affecting the 
moral or economio well-being of the family, and his experience has 
taught liim that without the good-will of the “ m£re de famille,” so 
potent a personality in the French social system, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to cany any plan to a successful issue. 

Turning to the Corporative and Economic Sections, it should first 
he mentioned that the whole industrial oolony of Val-des-Bois is 
governed by a Central Committee, consisting of the members of the 
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firm—no lesftfian seven members of the Ilarmel family figure on the 
list—the resident priests, and certain directors and managers, the com¬ 
mittee acting as the ultimate arbiter in all matters under dispute. A 
more strictly consultative body, but entrusted also with large powers 
of supervision, is the Conseil Syndical on which the employers and 
employed are equally represented, lienee the title of Mixed 
Syndicate of Val-des-Bois. All workmen over eighteen years of age 
have a vote for the Conseil Syndical, and any man is eligible who, 
being a Frenchman, has worked three years in the factory. Xo step 
of any sort is token, no fresh development is initiated, Indore it lias 
been exhaustively discussed by the Conseil Syndical, and the opinion 
of every member ascertained. The Conseil is indeed the very back¬ 
bone of the whole industrial edifice; its meetings an* held monthly, 
and twice a year there is a general meeting of all the members of the 
Syndicate. 

The IVofessional Committee is, again, a separate IkxIv. to which all 
the various classes of labour employed in the factory elect a delegate, 
and. which takes cognizance of all questions concerning internal 
discipline, the training of apprentices, the prevention of accidents, 
and so on. 'S eiy limited authority is bestowed on the overseers and 
foremen, although for the most jmrt they are selected from amongst 
the workers themselves; it is only within their jiower to inflict very 
small fines for infraction of the rules, and all serious offences must lie 
brought under the immediate notice of the firm. As regards fines it 
is worth noting that with over six hundred workers employed, the 
fines for the last year barely amounted to 20 francs. Special cure is 
taken that the apprentices, kith male and female, should have the 
necessary technical training for the due mastery of their croft. As 
far as }> 08 sible fathers are entrusted with the apprenticeship of their 
sons, an arrangement rendered possible by the fad that whole families 
aro employed in the factory, and tliat long service is the rub* and not 
the exception. Quite recently a Company of Veterans was formed 
of all workers who have been in the employ of the firm for over 
a quarter of a century, and it already numbers over fifty mcmW of 
Wh sexes, wliilst one hundred more have worked for jieriods of o\tr 
ten years. 

In going round the factory, as I had the pleasure ot doing hi the 
coiiqMinv of M. Ilarmel, it did not require the eye of an exjierl to 
discover the many excellent features which distinguish the place. 
Nothing was more apparent than that a splendid business capacity lay ■ 
ut the back of the whole concern. Even thing w as in the most i*rfect 
order; silently, quiekly, and steadily every hund was at work. Tiro 
groat building or rather series of buildings—is hut one stony high, 
allowing of the rooms to be thoroughly well lit and ventilated from 
the roof. Everything was clean, airy, and cheerful, and even on 
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a hot summer’s day there were absolutely no impure odours to he 
detected. In the winter months hofroir pipes maintain the tempera¬ 
ture at a suitable level. The most rigid precautions are taken for the 
prevention of accidents, and, os a matter of fact, no serious accident 
has occurred for some years. A double system of signals announces 
the starting of any machinery, and it is strictly forbidden to do any 
cleaning or repairing while the machines are in motion. 

I must confess that what interested me most in the factory was the 
sight of the girl workers, of whom there are some two hundred 
employed. It was almost impossible to realise that these neat, smooth¬ 
haired maidens, with placid innocent fuees, dressed in simple and 
convenient cotton skirts and blouses, and nearly all wearing, as their 
sole adornment, the much-coveted blue ribbon of tho “enfant de 
Marie,” belonged really to the same class as the factory girl, as we 
know her in the East End of Ijondon, with her flashy clothes, her 
preposterous hat. her terrible fringe. The contrast was positively 
startling. At Val-des-Bois the girls work in quite separate “ateliers” 
from the men. the latter l>cing engaged in the dyeing and spinning 
departments, while to the* former is entrusted the charge of the winding 
machines. As these are all of the most recent and improved patterns, 
they require comparatively few' hands to serve them, and the work, 
which demands nothing beyond attention and neat-handedness, is 
eminently suitable for female labour. Thus, although the French law' 
admits children into factories at the age of thirteen, there were no 
signs of aniemia or physical lassitude among the workers, some of 
whom looked mere children. This, of course, is largely due to the 
hygienic conditions under which the work is carried on, and to the 
fact that Val-des-Bois is really situated in the open country, and that 
even from the factory window's pleasant glimpses of green foliage may 
be obtained. 

But tlie very marked superiority of these girls is the result quite as 
much of their moral ns of their physical conditions. Up to the age of 
seventeen every girl is compiled to devote one hour a day, deducted- 
from her working hours, to self-improvement, her time being mostly' 
spent in the erok mr/ifitjhv attached to the convent, while one hour ir 
week is given to religious instruction. Inside tho workshop their moral 
character ailfl their general w'ell-being are safeguarded by an organiza¬ 
tion for which M. liarme] undoubtedly deserves the greatest credit, which 
I should much like to see introduced into England, and which obviates 
the most common objections to factory-labour foryoungwamen. Though 
the girls work apart from the men, it is obvious that with endless lengths 
of whirling machinery, tho work must be closely supervised by mole 
engineers and male foremen. How to protect the girls from the cajiriees, 
tho possible tyranny, tho familiarity, or worse, of these men, some of 
whom are necessarily chosen more for their mechanical skill than for 
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their moral character, was a problem which gave le ban pbre much 
anxious thought His remedy if as simple as it is effective. The 
girls elect from among themselves a certain number of corwilferes 
d*ateliers, or monitors, three for each of the large atelier s. It is the 
duty of these conmlRrc #, while attending to their own machines, to 
keep a friendly watch over the needs of their neighbours and to render 
them any little help that may be required. They are emphatically 
the servants and not the overseers of their companions. Each is 
possessed of a little metal token, and should any girl, for any reason 
of health, or any valid reason whatsoever, wish to leave the factory 
during working hours, she applies, not to the foreman, but to the 
nearest comdUkre . and once provided with the token she may pass out 
without hindrance. It can be seen at a glance what a protection such 
a system affords to young and innocent girls. Moreover, in any case 
of attempted familiarity on the part of a foreman towards any of 
his hands, the cowciltere is ready not only with a word of kindly 
advice to the recipient, but also of warning to the originator of the 
misplaced attentions. At Val-dos-Bois the permission to leave the 
factory is mainly used by the girls who wish to go to confession, for 
Harmel rightly holds that to condemn men and women to spend 
perhaps hours on a Saturday evening, or the eve of a Feast, waiting 
their turn at the confessional after work hours, would be a dis tinct 
discouragement to regularity in their religious duties. But apart 
from this point, it is obvious that a girl might rightly wish to leave 
her work for reasons which it would be an insult to her modesty to 
expect her to confide in a foreman, and Harmel assured me that he 
had no reason to suppose the system was ever abused. The girls 
always select the conmltkres for their high moral character, and once 
a month these meet together to draw' up a report for the central 
committee, incorporating any complaints their companions may wish 
to make, together writh their own suggestions, and these, when possible, 
are always acted upon. The whole system is, os I have said, so simple 
and so effective, so educational in the highest sense, and so calculated 
to develop the best side of a girl’s nature, that I hope very much the 
idea may be taken up by some of our women workers, and adapted to 
English requirements. Of all Harmel’s many schemes for cheating 
the devil, this one for the protection of his workgirls hi that which 
affords him the most unqualified satisfaction. 

The Eight Hours movement has not as yet made much progress in 
France, and at the Harmel factory the hands work from a quarter to 
six in the morning till six in the evening, with two intervals, one of 
a quarter of an hour, and one of an hour’s duration, during the day. 
As a set-off to such long hours it must be remembered that all the 
important Feast-days of the Church are, like Sundays, regularly 
observed, so that, as I gathered from a return extending over three 
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months, the working days are only on an average eleven to the fort¬ 
night. Moreover, as all the wtxrkers live in the immediate vicinity of 
the factory, no time is lost in going to and from their work. A 
sensible regulation, and one, I believe, frequently to be met with on 
the Continent, provides that all the married women, of whom the 
number is not large, and all the girls who may be responsible for the 
family dinner, shall leave the factory half an hour before the mid-day 
rest. 

The oldest of the economic institutions of Yal-des-Bois is the 
Society for Mutual Help, of which every male and female worker 
is ijm facto a member, but in so far os it simply fulfils all the ordinary 
and well-known functions of a sick club, I need enter into no details 
concerning it. 

As a more direct inducement to habits of thrift, a savings-bank has 
been organised in connection with the firm, and it is open to every 
workman to leave a portion, however small, of his wages on the fort¬ 
nightly pay day in the hands of the cashier, the firm undertaking to 
pay five per cent, interest on all such sums up to 1,000 francs. Even 
the little children at school are encouraged by their teachers to put by 
their halfpence to be added to the same fund. As regards the girl- 
workers, Hormel discovered that saving presented peculiar difficulties 
for them, as the parents laid claim to the major portion of their earn¬ 
ings. To obviute this hardship the firm undertakes to present every 
girl on her marriage with a sum equal to that which she has been 
able to lay by, up to 100 francs, an arrangement which, needless to 
say, lias proved highly popular and eminently successful. 

Even more important in their economio and moral results ore the 
co-operative stores, possessed of a capital of 20,000 francs, and entirely 
managed by the workmen themselves. They include a very flourish¬ 
ing bakery and a “ petit mogasin,” or general store, ready money 
payments being, of course, an absolute rule at both establishments, 
which practically monopolize all the custom of the working com¬ 
munity. After paying 6 per cent, interest to shareholders, the 
society distributes its net profits between the shareholders and the 
purchasers, one-eighth to the former and seven-eighths to the latter, a 
sum usually amounting to 5 per oent. on all purchases. Purchasers 
enjoy the further advantage of a “ boni corporatif,” a bonus derived 
from asum of 5per oent.reserved on all purchases made at the stores. 
This sum, which brings in interest at the rate of 5 per oent, is placed 
in the savings-bank in the name of the holder, and thus creates with¬ 
out, so to speak, any effort on the part of the holder, a little reserve 
fund, which can only be drawn out (1) when the owner has reached 
the age of fifty, (2) when he leaves the factory for good, (8) when 
he dies. With all these means at his disposal, with his “ boni oorpo- 
ratif," his riiare in the profits of the stores, and the sum that he him- 

7 2 • 
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self may have put by at high interest in the savings-bank, together 
with the numerous advantages to be derived from the Mutual Help 
Society, from the system of ready-money payments, and from the 
practical certainty that his daughter will l)e provided with a dot and 
he himself with a life-pension in case of jiermnnent disablement from 
accident, the workman at the Ilarmel factory undoubtedly enjoys very 
solid economic advantages. The yearly sum saved by all these dif¬ 
ferent means is calculated at more than 80,000 francs, and is steadily 
on the increase. Moreover the workman incurs no travelling expend s* 
for he is lodged on the spot in a sanitary, well-built, four-monied i nt- 
tage, for which he jmivs a strictly moderate rent, nnd to which is 
invariably attached an ample strip of garden ground. His old age i* 
provided for by light work as long ns he is fit for any sort of labour, 
and by a pension granted by the firm to supplement his s.\iup> for 
his last years of lingering decrepitude. Hut e\en this doc* in*l 
exhaust the list of the benefactions to which he may lu\ claim. It 
may yet happen, in spite of all these advantages, that a workman in 
receipt of full wages according to the accepted wage tariff nia\ he in a 
chronic state of poverty lxinlering on want, owing to the iact id hi'* 
wife's ill-health or the size of his young family. In Mich unes the 
firm comes to his direct assistance llamiel 1ms (ulculatel that the 
indispensable minimum on which a family can liv * in dtrvir ««»mh*rt 
is 4.50 francs per head jeer week. If from uimoidulle lausc* tic* 
combined family earnings do not amount to this sum. tin* firm -up- 
plies what is lacking until such time as the children's earning* ionic 
to supplement the prenfs wages. This forms, of four**., a din*: 
charge on the firm which may amount to ijn franc* nr 40 train - jnr 
week, and one which from the ordinary point of view would h<» 
entirely beyond anything that could rightly Ik* demanded of it. Hu: • 
Ilannel's Christian conscience would he outraged as long a* a single 
workman in his employ could not maintain himself nnd his family in 
decent comfort. Finally. I must mention that a s|M*cinl committee is 
responsible for the purchase of the wine and spirits rwjiiircd for the 
bar in the men's club. Total abstinence is not n virtue wdiicli is 
practised in Franee, hut any tendency to drunkenness at the club is 
kept in check, first hv public opinion, and secondly by Jibe adoption 
of what is practically the Gothenburg system. The goods an* all 
purchased by a commits of the club inemlxTs, and the side is 
entrusted to the care of a salaried clerk who hus no ]Nissihle interest t 
in encouraging the eonsum]ition of drink. No alcohol is allowed to 
be sold anywhere within the factory precincts, except at tin* club, and 
as a matter of feet the " drink-fiend " is not one of the crying ** ial 
evils with which Harmel has to cop. 

I have left myself but little space to speak of the Kotieties for 
Moral IWrvation and the Works of Piety. Tlie former have 
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in view the healthy recreation of the people, anddffaliide, amon gst 
others, a “Soci£t£ de Jeunesse” for ygung men, which organises S unday 
/Wwr and diamatie entertainments, athletic and reading societieB, «uj y 
most important of all, a choral society and two hands-—one for hmas 
and one for string instruments. The musicians occupy a promi¬ 
nent position in both the religious and social life of the place, for 
not only do they provide all the music for the religious services, bat 
tho brass band plays every Sunday afternoon in the grounds of the 
factory, the string band is called upon to give two or three concerts 
every year, and the Choral Society takes an active part in eveiy form 
alfetv and festivity. A large room with a stage has been built where 
the young people of both sexes can spend the evening, and where 
every sort of harmless entertainment takes place. On Sundays all 
tin* spacious yards ainj shrublieries uro thrown open to the workpeople 
who also hu\ e the use of un excellent bowling-green. 

* If the religious confraternities it will be enough to say here that 
they are all designed with the object of bringing religion more vividly 
home to the members, of sanctifying family life, and above all, of 
spreading a missionary spirit amongst the people, for experience has 
taught llarmel that neither by his own efforts as head of the finr, 
nor yet by those of the priest.s whose sen ices he lias secured, can a 
religious spirit lie diffused through the community without the active 
4 ( o-o|H*ration oi the mcmliers themsehes. And so u zealous though 
discreet a postulate is <vaselossly earned on by numbers of the men 
amongst their facto*y comiHtitious, hv the girls amongst themsehes, 
4'\on 1>\ the little children at their games und lessons. The example 
of a mm|Hiniou is found to he far more jioient than the preaching of 
4i sujK'rior, und in the preliminary work of jiersuading a man or 
w’oman to join in the church services the priest is easily out-distanced 
hv the fellow-worker. As I have already stated, no religious com¬ 
pulsion of any sort is employed by the firm, und all the ecouontxo 
advantages an* enjoyed by the workers as a right, und have absolutely 
no connection with ubsence from or presence ut SundayMuys; but 
the moml Mission hnmght to hear on ull absentees is luidoubtedlv 
very strong, mid can lx* exercised ull the more fn*ely from the fact 
that in Franco then* is practically no question of pruselytism from 
one form jif ('hristian faitli to another. The whole religious battlo 
lies between Catholicism on the one side and freethought and re¬ 
ligious indifference ou the other. Indeed, in the majority of cases, it 
is more a question of morals than of faith, so that dogma does not as 
Ji rule pluy u large part in the work of conversion. Then? is, however, 
always a certain jiereentago of men and women who, either from 
principle or fnmi indifference, absent themselves from tlie religious 
services—those, it is naturally a satisfaction to M. llarmel to know. 
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grow every yeasTfewer in number, and are mostly to be found among 
tiie new-comers. * 

To sum up, two ideals, the one religious, the other eoonomiivumtor- 
He all the work that is earned on by the Harmel family. The first 
object is to make of the average workman a good Christian; the 
second to train him into an independent, self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing citizen. In Harmers opinion it is absolutely indispensable that 
the religious motive should precede that which is social. Step by 
step the people have been prepared both morally and socially to take 
their share in the free community life of Val-des-llois, and as a result 
they haw fully responded to the trust that has lieen reposed in them. 
Harmel assured me that an ever-increasing number of his men realised 
to the full his social and religious ideals, and devoted all their energies 
to living up to them and to spreading them tinning their fellow-work¬ 
men. It is not, he maintains, the material advantages which excite 
their enthusiasm, but the religious spirit, lie preaches to them in¬ 
cessantly*' the doctrines of altruism and mutual service, and lie <«n 
testify personally to innumerable acts of touching devotion and 
service amongst his men. All the recreative institutions an* accepts! 
primarily as a means of giving amusement t<» others, and in this way 
the religious ideal lias come to permeate the simplest things of life in 
the minds of the people. 

In Hamel's opinion the mixed syndicate is the highest practical 
expression that modern industrial enterprise can adopt, lit* doe*, not 
believe in any form of profit-sharing as between employer and em¬ 
ployed, for to make the employed suffer in any way for tin* hii-ines* 
failures of the firm, apjiears to him unjust and impracticable, and to 
allow them to profit by the successes without taking the risks of the 
losses, he regards as an undesirable form of charity. Nor docs llarmcl 
rely on the efficacy of factory legislation, hut rather on the moral 
force of custom as established hv the practice of model furfurics. In 
this he shows himself a disciple of Le Piny, though to custom and the 
Ten Commandments which the French economist regarded as the true 
and necessary basis of industrial jieace and stability, Harmel would 
add an active love of God. manifested in a sense of social obligati*ms. 
With Le Play he is, needless to add, a hitter antagonist of thc^Mun- 
chester school of political economy, whose principles of-supply and 
demand, carried to their logical conclusion, have hel|x*d to turn the 
industrial area into a market where human labour is purchased at the 
lowest price to which competition can drive it. At Val-des-llois such 
a thing as a strike—that brutal renwly for fundamentally immoml 
conditions of labour—is absolutely unknown. There can occur no 
violent clash between interests wliich are regarded on both sides as 
strictly identical. In his views on authority, Leon Harmel is singu¬ 
larly broad-minded. He lias long realised that the secondary autho- 
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rity of the men strengthens, rather than weakens, the viflmate authority 
of the master, and henoe he feels no hesitation in delegating a portion 
of his powers to his factory hands. 

It is not for a moment assumed—Haimel himself would be the last 
person to put forward any such claim—that the institutions of Yal- 
des-Bois are all of original growth. Many of them, in an isolated 
condition, may be found in industrial centres, both in England 
and on the Continent. But no factory, I venture to think, con boost 
so complete an organization us Yal-des-Bois, and nowhere is the altru¬ 
istic spirit so strongly developed. The practical question is how much 
of it all would bear transplantation to English and Protestant soil f 
The mixed council, the institutions for the encouragement of thrift, 
the “ conseilleres d’atelier” could be organized without difficulty by 
any English manufacturer who set to work in the right way. But I 
venture to think that the French, os a nation, will submit to a for 
larger measure of social organization tlian we in England should ever 
be prepared to swallow, and that the very comprehensiveness of the 
Ilunnel scheme would constitute one of its greatest drawbacks from the 
point of view of the British working man, who is, above all, an indi¬ 
vidualist. Our young people would never accept the amount of 
parental control that llarmel advocates, and liis paternal interest on 
the subject of the literature and the new^Mipers indulged in by his work¬ 
men, would be regarded by English mechanics as intolerable super¬ 
vision. Social problems cun never be treated by any cut and dried 
system, yet all, I think, will be agreed that a diffusion amongst 
English capitalists of the spirit which inspires the “ Cut£chisme du 
Patron," would do more for the industrial conditions of our labouring 
classes than a whole session of beneficent legislation. 

That llarmel exercises to-day a far-reaching influence over his 
countrymen there cun be no sliadow of doubt. In England we are 
too prone to assume that the fight in France between Catholicism and 
Froothought has already been fought and lost by the Church. In 
reality, the struggle is lieing carried strenuously forwurd in every 
diocese of tic* hind, even if at times against fearful odds, and it is in 
a great measure to laymen such as llarmel that the Church is indebted 
for the hold thut she still muintuins over u jxution of the French nation. 
With IjcJduistre and Ozanam, with Montalembert and the Comte de 
Mun, he can claim the credit of fighting the battles of Christianity on 
social and educational, rather than on dogmatic lines, and with them 
he will be classed by his fellow-countrymen among the great Catholic 
laymen of the nineteenth oentury. 


Virginia M. Crawford. 



SCHOOL BOARDS AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 

I.—THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR 1896. 

The leaders of the Unionist party have ascribed their phenomenal 
suooess in the parliamentary elections of 1895 os due, in no small 
measure, to a prevailing dissatisfaction on the ]>art of those inter¬ 
ested in the cause of public elementary education, both with the 
provisions of the education laws and with their recent administration. 
And the advent of a Unionist government to ]>ower, in these* circum¬ 
stances, necessarily plac*es the whole question of reform, in reference 
to these conditions, in the front rank of the practical jmlitics of the 
time. Five years ago, at a period just prior to the Act by which tin* 
direct payment of school fees by tin* parent was alsdished, 1 pointed 
out in the pages of the Fortxiohti.y Review , 1 that the policy of 
abolishing school fees must inevitably raise the whole question of the 
organisation of elementary education. In the recent election the 
question has been raised in an acute form. 

The dissatisfaction with the present state of things is lnith roanm- 
able and easily understood. It arises from the fact that public 
elementary schools, although in the eyes of the law tiny an* of equal 
merit and utility, an* yet divided into two unequal class's; one a 
modem but privileged and rate-aided class; the other an older and 
unorganised class, not only not ratc-aid«*d. but actually contributing 
from scanty means to the local rates. 

The first of these (‘lasses is that known as Boanl Schools. They 
are the product of the Act of INTO. There an* 5,151 such schools in 
England and Wales. They arc locally goveni(»d by ‘J,45‘J School 
Boanls elected by the nitejiayers of tin* sejmrate localities. They an* 
also maintained at the diargeof the local nites. Of these Kdiool 
Boanls only 484 exist in districts with a population of nion* than 
5,000 persons. > 

The second class is that known as Voluntary or Xon-Boifnl Si hinds. 
Many of them existed long More the Act of INTO. They owe their 
existence to the efforts of religious men, who felt the nmwity of 
rightly educating children, long Mon? the State was alive to these 
responsibilities and duties. It was they who culled into existence 
that popular sentiment and force which found an utterance in the 
Education Act of INTO. And, notwithstanding the adverse mud it ions 

(1) Augtut, 1890. 
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which affect their work, and to which reference will afterwards he 
made, the number of these schools hai^ gradually increased since that 
date until they now number 14,605. They are locally governed by 
separate bodies of managers mainly elected by the subscribers to their 
funds. Of the whole number 11,897 are maintained in connection 
with the Church of England. The ltoman Catholics have 985; the 
Wesleyans 503; and British and Jewish, and unclassified schools 
together number 1,230. None of the 14,605 schools are assisted from 
the local rates. On the contrary they contribute from their funds to 
the local rates of the districts in which they are situated. 

It is obvious from tins statement that there is a marked difference 
between these classes of schools in the matter of organisation and of 
maintenance. But they liave one feature in common. They are all 
alike public elementary schools. As such they are controlled on 
beluilf of the State by the Education Department. They are all alike 
inspected by II. II. Infractors in the interests of the State. They 
are all equally governed by the regulations of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, as laid down, from time to time, in the Education Code. They 
are all alike awarded by the Ediuutinn Dejuirtnient a grant of public 
monevas a consequence of the excellent e of their work. They are 
all alike conducted by teachers, whose proficiency is certified for the 
State by means of the Education Department. And attendance at 
either class of schools satisfies the law of compulsory school attend¬ 
ance. 

So far, therefore, as the parent is concerned, the State offers the 
same guarantees and provides the same safeguards for the efficiency 
of the instruction given to his children, whether they attend a Board 
School or a Non-Board School. And if the matter were one of 
instruction only no difficulty would arise. But it is a matter of 
education as well as of instruction. It is at this ]K>int that a differ¬ 
ence ap] tears in the working of each system. All Non-Board Schools 
are maintained because their supporters are convinced that the educa¬ 
tion of a child, if it is to proceed ujm>u right lines and to reach a 
beneficial result, must 1 m» earned out ou a religious lmsis. lienee 
Non-Board Schools are in principle religious, and with the exception 
of the* Jewish, they are also ('hristian Schools. But Board Schools do 
not offer a ljke security for the religious basis of the instruction. 
They may he, and very often urc, Christian Schools. They are some¬ 
times apparently without protest on the part of the authorities, to all 
intents and purposes, Jewish Schools. 1 But they are also sometimes 
sehoolB from which the Bible is excluded, and primps oftener in 
which the Bible is simply allowed on sufferance.* 

(1) Vide the Return “ Education ” (Religious Teaching in Board Schools) ordered by 
the lloute of Lords, 5th February, 1893, pages 570-586. 

(2) The condition of affairs in Wales and Monmouthshire is indicated in the follow- 
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Into whi&i of these several categories any particular Board 
School may fall, depends entirely upon the action which the elected 
School Boards may take. In this matter the will of the School Board 
is supreme during the three years of its existence. The State, as 
represented by the Education Department, is powerless to interfere. 
The parents ore equally without remedy. The child, at the parents* 
option, is indeed protected against religion by the law embodied in 
the “Conscience Clause,” but there is no legal protection against 
actual or practical atheism. It is not surprising, in these circum¬ 
stances, if the religious question, so called, j>ervftdes, and partially, if 
not wholly, determines most of the elections to School Boards. 

The speculative theorist in educational affairs, living in a world of 
his own imaginings, thinks that the problem is solved by reducing 
education to the level of instruction, and by offering for the a«*ept- 
ance of Christian people a system of secular teaching in satisfaction of 
the demand for education. Because religion has no place in his order 
of things, he deems it to be strictly equitable and just to strike it out 
of the order of the universe for the j>oor. And by an effort of the 
imagination of which only speculative educationalists are capable, lie 
denominates himself and his kind as the ** State "; and he urges that 
the “State should teach nothing with which he does not ugri‘e. 
Such is the genesis of the demand for secular instruction only. It is 
not a genuine popular demand. For jmrtisnn purjiosos it may Ik* 
adopted to suit a pressing occasion by n jKilitical jiarty, but it luis 
behind it neither the force of public opinion, nor any gcuuiiic intel¬ 
lectual impetus. 1 

Indeed, so great is the ]>opulnr dread lest such a policy should 
become operative, upon a large scale, that the whole s\stem «d Non- 
Board Schools continues to Ik* maintained. Imth a** a protest and a«* a 
protection. Less than three-sevenths of the chiblreu attending ele¬ 
mentary schools are to be found in Board Sclwols. After nearly a 
quarter of a centuiy since their first institution, during which 

mg statement. Here are within these limits 347 School Board District*. Of these 
20 have no schools and one is unreported upon. Of the remaining 326— 

34 have an efficient syllabus of Bible instruction. 

62 read the Bible and have *ome in*truetion therein. 

118 read the Bible but have no instruction therein. * 

62 do not even read the Bible. , 

Mi liave no religion* observance of any kind. 

In 13 caeca, one of which is optional with the teachers, is there any examination. 
When it is remembered that these Board* are mainly controlled by XottcuufonnisU 
it u not difficult to understand the progress which the Welsh Church i* making 1 
amongst the people. 9 

(1) It was adopted as the policy of the London Liberal and Radical Union in the 
lAndom School Board Election of 1891. But under stress of the religious controversy 
prior to the election of 1894 the policy of the same party advanced to the point of not 
co^nfag to oppose instruction from the Bible “in the principles of the Christian 
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they have been lavishly supported by loans to 4fe extent of 
£26,000,000, and by an expenditure Offt of local rates now reaching a 
total annual charge of more than £4,820,000 for maintenance alone, 
they are not yet the schools of the people. More children attend the 
Non-Board Schools in connection with the Church of England than 
attend Board Schools, and yet these schools not only do not receive 
a single penny from the rates, but actually contribute towards the 
£8,670,000* which is annually poured into the lap of the rival estab¬ 
lishment. And from whom is the £8,670,000 yearly collected Y Not 
from the tqwculative theorist, who for theoretical purposes deems him¬ 
self to be the State, but from the ordinary ratepayers in the districts 
concerned, the bulk of whom, as we see, are, both by conviction and 
practice, determined that no education will satisfy them which is not 
founded u]>on a religious basis. In a very large number of cases 
these persons pay twice over for school purposes, once compulsorily 
through the rate for u form of instruction to which they entertain 
serious objections, and again voluntarily in order to provide for them¬ 
selves and others that education which they deem to be essential to 
the welfare of their children. Is it surprising tliat a keen sense of 
the inequity of such an arrangement should have deeply stirred the 
electorate at the recent election Y 

No doubt other concurrent onuses have helped to produce the grave 
dissatisfaction which exists. The notorious circular. No. 321, issued 
in 1893 by the Education Department to H.M. Insj»ectors, and for 
which Mr. A. Dyke Acluml was resjKmsible, pressed very heavily 
upon Non-Board Schools. By it these educational officials were 
constituted a curious combination of architects, laud surveyors, and 
sanitary experts. They were ordered to rtqiort upon the area of play¬ 
grounds, the condition of the structures, and the state of the drains, 
llnring no social knowledge or experience in these matters they un¬ 
doubtedly created a large* amount of heart-burning and confusion in 
the vain attempt to carry out the letter of their instructions. The 
results were, in some cases, ludicrous; in others, astounding; in all, 
costly.* So far as Board Schools were concerned whatever money 

(1) Tho total expenditure of School Boards in England and Wales for the year 1894 
wait over £8.070,000. Administration expenses cost £405,000; school maintenance, 
£4,820,000; loafU, £1,943,000; interest on loans, £750,000: repayment of loans, 
£547,000; miscellaneous, £199,000. 

(2) The Education Department, on the report of H.M. Inapeotor for Southwark, 
ordered the School Board fur London to clone a school (July, 1893) on the authority of 
a statement that owing to its sanitary condition there was *' serious mortality amongst 
the children attending it." There was not the slightest troth in the charge. The 
Board had no option in the matter. They dosed the school, and protested ag ainst the 
serious allegation which was made. Yet it took flvo months before the School Board 
obtained from the Education Department an ample apology for the false accusation. 
In November, 1893, the Department wrote that they “ frankly and folly withdraw the 
charge which has been made." 
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was needed 3 m drawn from the School Fund supplied by the local 
rates. But, in the case of Non-Board Schools, there was no such 
fund available. The managers of these schools were thrown into 
a condition of the utmost perplexity. To a large extent their school 
buildings date from a period anterior to 1870. Both in plan and in 
appointments they differ from the schools of a later date. The heavy 
expenditure of School Boards upon the structure of their schools has 
brought into existence a class of buildings more thoroughly adapted 
to the latest ideas. The powers School Boards enjoy, of buying sites 
by compulsory purcliase, has enabled them to obtain sites for schools 
exactly where they were needed, and to surround them with play¬ 
grounds of suitable dimensions. But the manager* of Non-Board 
•Schools neither had, nor have, any similar ]lowers. They built their 
schools where they could buy or rent a vacant plot of land, often in 
an unsuitable position, and, in towns, almost always restricted in area. 
Yet. such as they were, in both sets of cases, the plan of the structure 
and of the site had been approved by the same Kdueution depart¬ 
ment, which suddenly promulgated new requirements of doubtful 
utility, without providing to the slightest extent the means of meet¬ 
ing them. It was obvious at the outset that Mich demands would 
strain the resources of Non-Board Schools almost to the jminr ot 
breaking them down. Those who issued the circular could not In* 
ignorant of that fact; and a* it was known that Non-Board Schools 


were not viewed by them witli esjieeial favour, and that they hud a 
decided preference for Board Schools, the indignation of those who 
had felt already the pressure of the inequitable t auditions of the law 
rapidly rose into exasjieration when the administration ni the law 
increased their difficulties and accentuated the inequitv oj whi«lt tln \ 
complained. 

Such in lirief are the causes whi< h him* brought edw ntiniml affair'* ’ 
into the front rank of the questions ri]H* for legislate rafnnu. 
There are two jmliries which may Is- adopted. The one is the jmliev 
of the Secularist jiarty. Its first aim is the establishment ol uni¬ 
versal School Boards. Already a imputation of is under 

the authority of School Boards. It is desired to liestnw a like Wm- 
faction iijmiii a furtlier jmpulation of who at pre^nt vxi* 

without it, und who have no desire to have it. All who urge* this 
l*.hey are not secularists. Many supjmrt it simply fn.in antagonism 
to the ( hurch of England. Thera are more who, though secularist* 
m principle, an* willing to consent to Bible reading in Board Schools, 

m order to smooth the wav for the introduction of their favourite 
machinery. 

Xw, tliw iwH,.,. i» i„ flat contradiction to the principle* uixm 

'“S' wm made. That wttlementcontem¬ 

plated the existence of a School Bo«d only ae a machinery for the 
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supply of any deficiency of efficient and suitable schools that might 
be found to exist. To use the machin#y for the purpose of suppress¬ 
ing existing schools and of erecting upon their ruins a new system of 
schools is a wilful and perverse violation of the Act of 1870. And 
yet the same party which has attempted to wrest the Act from its 
original meaning and intention, and desires to carry the same attempt 
still further into an area at present free from their invasion, has the 
hardihood and assurance to pose before the public as the defenders of 
the Act of 1870 from the attacks of so-called reactionaries. Such 
advocacy of the policy of facing both ways could not be advanced 
with the slightest hope of success if there were not some ground for 
the opinion tlmt hard swearing carries with it an undue weight in 
modem jH>litics. This unscrupulous assertiveness, in place of argu¬ 
ment, reminds one of a not inappropriate saving of Fuller’s, “ He 
must have a hard place in his cheek who says it, and a soft place in 
his head who believes it.” 

The policy which is alternative to that of the Secularist party is one 
which will give free play to each system and remove the unreasonable 
disabilities which restrict their expansion and success. Those who 
sup]H>rt the Non-ltoard Schools because of the security they afford for 
true educational efficiency an* not hostile to Board Schools. They 
recoguise that such schools have an imjiortant part to fulfil in the 
cducntionul system. They acknowledge that School Boards have the 
use of an effective machinery in order to ensure the certainty of suffi¬ 
cient school accommodation being provided for the children of every 
locality. They admit that it is the duty of every good citizen to take 
ail interest in the work of such elected bodies and to make the Boanl 
Schools as efficient as it is possible to make them under the existing 
law. Nevertheless, they cannot allow the contention that Boanl 
Schools should lie supreme and universal. This contention, they 
believe, is not founded upon any principle of good government, or 
supported by the claims of equity and justice. It ignores the peeuliar 
place which education occupies in civic life, and the impossibility of 
insisting upon an uniformity which fails to satisfy the varying 
demands of the people. In the region of parental rights the action 
of the community must inevitably be restricted to a limited area. 
The State has the right to insist that parents shall not neglect the 
duties of their position. Parents cannot be permitted to allow their 
children to lie uneducated, unclothed, or unfed. But beyond that 
point the State cannot interfere without displacing the parent from 
his proper position. If the State were to determine how the child is 
to be fed or clothed or educated the rights of the parent, by such 
action, would be effectually extinguished. No system which ignores 
these elementary truths has within it the slightest promise of per¬ 
manence. 
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Non-Board {Schools are therefore an absolute necessity if the rights 
of parents are to he adequately preserved; and practical politicians 
are to a large extent agreed upon that issue. They recognise that 
the continued vitality of the system in spite of many and increasing 
difficulties points to the fact that it supplies an extensive and widely 
felt want. To these considerations must also bo added the enormous 
flttftnAml cost to the community of any successful attempt to suppress 
it. If, however, it he admitted that it is practically impossible to 
suppress these schools, and, further, that if it were possible it would, 
in the highest interests of the State, he eminently undesirable, it is 
not unreasonable to ask that the impediments which hinder their free 
development and full efficiency should be removed. The necessity 
for reform is evident in the interests of education, of the jiarent, and 
of the whole community. 

In the settlement of this question one aim must occupy a foremost 
place. It is that the same possibilities in the matter of efficiency 
should be open equally to both sets of schools. How ran that end 
he achieved P Much can be done by the symjwthetie administration 
of the existing law. Something will afterwards remain to he done 
by an amendment of the law. 

The administration of the law as it exists depends ujion the attitude 
of the Education Department. By its officials that Department can 
moke, and does make, its influence felt in every jart of the country. 
Through the Education Code it determines from time to time the 
conditions under which the internal management of schools must be 
carried on. And just as an administration hostile to Non-Board 
Schools can send dismay through the ranks, so also ran a friendly 
administration infuse hope and inspire confidence'. 

At the present time there is an opj>ortiiiiity for consolidating the 
system of Non-Board Schools, of which advantage ought promptly to 
be taken. The weakness of Non-Board Schools as u system is most 
evident in School Board districts. There the two systems live side 
by side. Take, for example, the cose of London. It contains over 
400 Board Schools. The affairs of these schools an* under the supreme 
oontrol of the School Board. That IkkIv is the sole channel of com¬ 
munication between the Education Department and the schools.* It 
deals with the relation of one school to another, and haftnonises the 
various sections of the work, in the general interests of the whole. 
Each school gains the advantage which springs from unity of action. 
On the other hand the School Board delegates to bodies of local 
managers the practical dec ision of innumerable details, such as the 
nomination of teachers, &<•., which affect the internal working of each 
school. But these locul managers have no financial responsibility. 
All the expenses are met from the one School Fund, although the 
accounts of each school ore kept separately. This method of organi- 
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sation oombmes all the advantages to be derived fromdfi^y of oontrol 
and from diversity of administration as adapted to the needs of various 
localities. 

With this effective organisation oontrast the working of the Non- 
Board Schools. They number over 500. Of these 350 axe Church 
of England Schools. They are each under the management of a 
distinct set of managers. But the managers of one school know 
nothing of the working of another school. They are separate and 
disjointed items of what ought to be an united system. They possess 
all the advantages of local management and enthusiasm. But where 
that spirit is absent they suffer grievously from the disadvantages of 
local isolation. They lack that harmonious unity which would add 
an additional element to the influence they possess if they were 
severally associated under their natural Boards. Why should not the 
350 Church Schools be plaoed under a Church Board P They would 
then, os an united body, be enabled to deal, as the School Board does, 
with the Education Department in the interests of all the schools. 
They would retain, os the School Board does, the advantages of local 
management; and they would have placed at the disposal of each school 
the l>est skilled advice os to its management which it may now lack. 
Although the accounts of each school would be separately kept, they 
would all gain the advantage of having a common School Fund. At 
present the separate banking account of each school leads to the 
necessity, at certain periods of the year, for bankers’ overdrafts, and 
their consequent cost, which the existence of a common School Fund 
would entirely obviate. On all grounds, therefore, whether of effec¬ 
tive internal organisation, or of external influence, or of educational 
efficiency the reform is urgently needed. The parent would gain 
. through the increased efficiency of the schools ; the arisen would gain 
through the better relations which would subsist between each section 
of schools, and the State tlirough the Education Department would 
gain in liaviug to correspond with a central Board instead of separate 
bodies of managers. And what applies to Church Schools applies 
with equal force to the Wesleyan, the Roman Catholic, and the 
Jewish Schools. 

How is this reform to be effected P It might be effected by the 
initiative and* spontaneous action of the separate groups of managers 
concerned. But whilst everybody is waiting for someone else to move, 
the State through the Education Department could at once give that 
1 slight inijjotus which would set the whole machinery in motion. Let 
the Education Department offer a special grant of, say, £20 a year 1 
to all Non-Board Schools within School Board areas on condition 
that they outer into association with other schools of their own natural 
order and doss and amalgamate for collective purposes under united 
(1) Or the grant might be proportioned to the die of the Sehool. 
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Boards. Sudr Boards, in the first instance, might even be elected by 
the local managers of the Associated Schools; and the Education 
Department might fix, as they do in the case of School Boards, the 
number of members for such Boards, and suggest a mode of election 
for tentative purposes for organisations which would soon grow in 
stability and popularity. 

There is no reform which could produce such far-reaching results, 
and which could be carried out at so slight a cost to the Exchequer as 
this. If the offer were made to even* Non-Board School in the 
country, and ^ere accepted, the annual cost would reach about 
£'290,000 a year. But as the necessity for re-organisation is greatest 
within School Board districts, and would at first be applicable only to 
those districts, the aunual cost would l>e considerably below £'200,000 
a year. 1 It is precisely in these districts that the inequity of the 
existing conditions is most evident, and where that injustice is most 
keenly resented. The suggested remely would not 1m* a complete 
solution of the problem, but it would proride that machinery of 
organisation, the absence of which retards the application of u com- 
plete and sufficient remedy, and which must inevitably precede its 
application. 

The policy of increased Government grants to all classes of schools 
alike prorides no substantial remedy whatever. So far as Board 
Schools are concerned, an increased Government grant would simply 
be the means of hiding from the localities concerned the effwts of 
the profuse exjienditure of their representatives. So far a* the Non- 
Board Schools are concerned, their condition would remain a* Indore. 
The same Education Department from which an increased grant 
proceeded, might either suddenly withdraw it, or might im|msc such 
conditions of award as would lead to greater financial pressure thun 
before. Tenijioraiy ]>anuccas. unless they ure umnnjmnied with 
effective remedies, are worse tlian useless. They give the disease tune 
to spread until it carries rottenness and decay through ill** system. 
The immediate distress docs not exist liecause tin* public fluids mis**d 
for the purposes of public elementary education arp limit**d in amount. 

It arises from the fact that they arc inequitably divided amongst the 
various classes of schools engaged in the same work. An increase! 
Go\emnient grant would not remove that inequity; itwould simply 
intensify it. Any action which would enable School Boards to s|ieiid 
money more freely than they do now, would 1 m* contrary to the 
economic* interests of the State and the (community. If anv action L 
whatever is nenwjr in this connection, it ought to be sought in the 
direction of placing impediments in, rather than of removing obstacles 
from the way of lurish expenditure. 

(1) It mart be remembered that the office expenses, Ac., alone of Sc'.ool Beards in 
these districts amount to £405,000. Viit note page 75. 
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The aim of tho statesman in improving the orgai^Jttion of Public 
Elementary Schools should be not to substantially increase tho charges 
upon tho National Exchequer, but io provide such a machinery os 
would afterwards operate in the direction of equalising expenditure in 
all classes of schools, of abolishing favouritism, and of placing before 
each (‘lass equal o]q>ortunitics of usefulness. This policy cannot bo 
carried to a successful issuo unless the conditions of the problem are 
accurately stated and understood. The immediate pressure of the 
existing inequitable arrangements is, as has been stated above, most 
keenly felt in School Board districts. But these districts vury much 
amongst themselves. Tho projioscd rp-orguiiisntih]i of Xon-Board 
Schools would only affect about one-sixth of the present School Board 
districts. In districts with a population of lc*s than five thousand 
persons there* would not l>c more th in two, or at mo4 three, schools, 
and proliaLly not two of these schools would full into the same cate¬ 
gory. Vet it is precisely in these* distric ts that lietlc r organisation, in 
the interests of both Board and Non-Boar 1 Schools, is generally 
u knitted to he necessary. Some of the worst-managed schools in the 
country arc under the control of small School Boards. These schools 
areas isolated from other similar schools as are the indivi lual Non- 
Board Schools in large School Board arm*: and they sidVi r trnm this 
idilation to a much larger extent than the urban in<t : tu»ions. Such 
a ra-arraugcmcnt of rural School Board district*, within tin* limits of 
n mM inty or ilistriit area, as would gi\e to the \uriou.- <ategoriev of 
{•••lioohs situated therein, similar opportunities of <ciitml control and 
of local ailministration «s an* certainly pu. m1.1i and e Miitial hi more 
populated distrut* would he an undoubted boon to all rural schools 
alike. 

Bntadh speaking, therefore, Public Elementary School.; fall into 
three seetinns. The first section contains the Non-lhiard Schools, 
where School Boards do not exist. Hera better organisation is neus- 
snry in oi\h*r that the strong may supjiort the weak; that the liest 
trained intelligence may he concentrated upon the tadv of making all 
the schools as efficient as possible; and in order to gi\e them the advan¬ 
tages of such extraneous aid as co-operation within a larger area 
would afford. The second sc< tion contains the whools within tin*small 
xreas of runjl School Boards. Here lietter organisation is neiessarv 
in the interests nf liotli Board and Xon-Board Schools alike. The third 
section contains the schools within more populous School Boanl ureas. 
Hera Letter organisation is vital to the existence and to the efficiency 
of Non-Board Schools. It is the condition precedent to that further 
legislative reform, the object of which must he to remove the imideiue 
of unequal conditions, and to give to all clussos of schools the full 
freedom of natural expansion. 

* Tho extent aud purpose of that reform, so far as it uffe t.i their 
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financial ocmdi$pn, may be indioated by the following questions. Why 
should every child in a Board School have spent upon him every year 
out of public money 19s. 6d. mote than is spent upon a child in a Non- 
Board School P Is it because the State certifies through H. M. Inspec¬ 
tors that the instruction in Board excels that in Non-Board Schools P 
By no means. As nearly as may be, judging from the amount of 
Government grant awarded, the two sets of schools are of almost 
equal merit. The reason is that Board Schools occupy in our educa¬ 
tional system a position of special favouritism not originally in¬ 
tended for them. They have grown from “ Supplemented ” into 
“ Supplanters ” because they have a monopoly of local rates. The 
advantage which the community are supposed to obtain in return 
for the monopoly is that the schools are locally controlled by 
representative School Boards. But everyone knows that in the 
internal arrangement of these schools the authority of the Education 
Department, which is by no means the product of local election, is to 
all intents and purposes supreme. What, in fact, the local community 
obtains is a School Board composed of members representing various 
interests, of whom some may be, and occasionally are, elected by the 
exertions, and in the interests, and as the representatives of the 
teachers and others in the sendee and pay of the Board. Some 
School Boards when elected deem it to }>e their duly to enter into 
active and competitive hostility against the Non-Board Schools within 
their area to so great an extent, that the Education Department, in the 
interests of harmony and of the State, has to exercise its veto, where 
a vetoing jiower exists, to prevent injusti(*e from being ]»erpet rated. 
Facts such as these account to a large extent for the 1JN. Gd. per child, 
equivalent to a total annual exi>enditure of ill.SOOJMMl, 1 which is 
referred to above. The separate items of this expenditure bine no 
relation to educational efficiency: they are largely made up of e\cej>- 
tional costs due to the existence of animosity, extravagance, and the 
introduction of the methods of Tammany Hall. 

Again, why should a Non-Board School be rated to the 6up]*>rt of a 
Board School ? Observe that this is a question altogether different 
from the question whether )>oth classes of schools should be exempt 
from the jjayment of all local rates. Neither question mutually 
affects tin* Board School. TFhatever charges ore levied from it are 
defrayed from the School Fund, and any deficiency in tfrnt fund lias 
to be supplied by the ratepayer. No doubt the ojieration is to 
increase the total charge upon the ratepayer, although it is tin* simple 
one of paying money out of one pocket into another; yet it does not 
diminish the financial resource* of the Board School. But it 

(1) See ante, peg* 75. That it £1,800,000 oat of e total expenditure upon school 
maintenance of £4,820,000. 
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materially affects the resources of Non-Board Schools. What would 
Nonconformists say if every chapel were rated to the support of the 
parish church P* 

Again, why should the Education Department make any deduction 
from the amount of grant which a school is capable of earning and 
has earned, except for educational or other analogous shortcomings? 
Through the operation of the action of what is known as the 
17s. 6d. limit, 1 last year a sum of £64,000 was deducted from the 
giant eamod. Of this amount, a sum of £20,000 was lost by 
Church and one of £6,000 by Board Schools. Whgfc good result did 
this fine accomplish Y None whatever. The schools so fined fell 
into two categories. They were fined either for being efficient and 
economical: or for being efficient and poor. 

It is the characteristic of the English people tliat although they are 
slow to acknowledge and to complain of an injustice, yet when they 
arc once convinced of its existence they give a generous support to 
those statesmen who arc willing to remove it. The people at large 
have shown their sense of tho unjust and inequitable conditions which 
it has been the purpise of this urticlc to explain, by returning a 
jwrliamentury majority in favour of reform. It remains for the 
statesmen to provide, not a temjKjrarv panacea, but an adequate and 
permanent remedy. Joseph It. Diooi.e. 

F.S.—Since this article was ratten the ( bnservative wing of the 
Unionist Tarty luis adopted a distinct educational ]K>licy. At the 
Annual Conference of the National Union of Conservative Associa¬ 
tions held at Brighton November 18th—20th. 1805, the following 
liesolution was adopted with unanimity ami enthusiasm:—" That in 
the best interests of popular education, and in order to secure the 
efficient administration of the laws relating to Public Elementary 
Schools, it is the opinion of this Conference that the public money 
raised for the purpose of promoting public elementary education 
should lie equitably distributed in proportion to the relative amount 
of similar work done amongst nil (‘lasses of Schools recognised by the 
Education Department as efficient.'* 

(1) Art. 107 of tho Code of tho Education Department. 

“ The total annual punt exclusive of any special punt made under Article 104 or 
10.1 may not exceed the greater of the tvo turns named below, via 
(a) A turn equal to 17*. 6d. for oauh unit of average attendance. 

(A) The toUl income (Art. 90) of the school from all Honreea whatever other 
than the gtant."—Ed. Act 1870, tec*. 19; Act 1891, sec. 1 (0). 
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Ol'R national system of elementary education is on a dual Imsis, both 
contribution ami control being ujtjtortiomnl lieiwecn the Education 
Department and the local authorities. The Parliamentary {mints are 
(subject to certain limitations) allowed by the Department whim their 
conditions are complied with, ami the remainder (over and above en¬ 
dowments. fees. Ac.) is provided by the haul authorities, who isubjeit 
to the requirements of the Dpjmrtnient) control the management of 
the schools. 

Tlic Education Act of 1X70, which laid the f mudatiim of the pre¬ 
sent system, provided isection 071 that tic* amount of th ■ Parliamen¬ 
tary grant for any year to a whool should not txed the limit of the 
'otnl income of that school from other sources. and thi w.is m slified 
by the Education Act of 1X7(1 isection lOi. wlmh jn’ov eb-d an alter¬ 
native maximum of 17s. (id. per child of the children in average 
attendance. Passing by various provisions as to special grants to tic* 
more thinly pipulatcd districts, tic* m*xt important financial clump* 
came with tic* Act of 1X01 (introducing Ens* Edm-atmii*, which pro¬ 
vided a lurther Parliamentary punt ot ill-, a year for each child of 
the children in avmp* atteiclami*, with lie* corn-sjmndmg provision 
that in school* where the uventp* rate of fee. pr <*hit 1 1ml not ex¬ 
ceeded Ids. a year, and in schools which had not previously received 
a Government grunt, no fees at all should in future Is* charged, and 
tliat in schools when* tic* average rite of such fees lmd exceeded that 
amount, that rate should in future lie limited to the amount of su*h 
excess. It should Is* hen* noted that tin sc provisions tMd mil only 
shift the burden of tic fees fnim tin* individiuil to the State, hut also 
shifted it from l<»id to Imjieriul sources of n*venm*. thus considerably 
increasing the pro]sirtion of the cost which the latitr 1ml to hear, 
without giving the Depirtmcnt any corresponding im ioasc of con. 
trol. 

The propirtion of cost home by the Ifeparlmcnt—that is the 
taxjiayer—and hy all the other sources of income combined (endow¬ 
ments, voluntary contributions, school-pence, Ac., and in the ease of 
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Board schools, rates) in the various classes of schools for the last 
Educational year, is as follows *:— • 


TOTAL INCOME. 1 


| Church. ^ 

1 Wealeyan. ' 

1 Boman 
Catholic 

British, 

Arc. 

Board 

Pcbocl<>. 

Total. 1 

~ 1 ~ " — 

1 £ 

< 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Annual Grants . 1,630,441 

119.71S 

190,897 

113,277 

223,270 

1,632,304 

3,796,630 

Fee Grants. . 9:10,436 

66,719 

122,874 

898,658 

2,131,964 

1 

Total IS ran** . 2.560,877 

180.437 

804.174 

346,144 

2.580,962 

5 928.594 1 

Other Sources . 1,011,564 

64,698 

102,723 

163,350 

1,907,249 

3,249,584 | 

1 Total . . 3,572,441 

j 251,135 

406,897 

509,494 

4,438,211 

— , 

9,178,178 j 



j Total diituti 
| < >ther Sources 

i 

j Total . 


INVOMK PER SCHOLAR.' 

Church. Wnlcjuu ! 

£ 0 . <1. £ s. il £ a d £ ». d 

. 1 7 SI I 7 9J 1 f 111 H 1 

. 0 10 10 0 9 cjn 9 o]n 12 9 

. 1 IS 6$ 1 17 4k 1 10 3$ 2 o 10 


, Hoard 
1 School*. 


£ a. d 
1 S 71 
1 0 


Total. 


£ a d. 

1 H 1] 

O 14 


2 S loi 2 2 9§ 


Thus in tin* combined aggregate tlu* Parliamentary grants pay veiy 
nearly two-thirds of nur whole educational exjK»nditure, and as regards 
Church schools and ltoiuan Cuthnlic schwas (the two classes which are 
pressing for an increase of grant), the total grunts supply A'2,0(>0,877 
out of £“J,*>72,44L and £“104.174 out of £‘4(M>,8})7 respectively, or 
£'2,800,001 out of £ > d,!)7D.’ > l’'i8 in the aggregate. I 11 other words, the 
grants ulrnidy supply in the east* of (Iiureh schools two-and-a-half 
times, and in the case of ltoninn ('atholic schools neurly three times 
all the other income together. 

The relative strength of the various classes of school?, may be 
gathered from the foregoing table, nr from the following statistics of 
average munlicr of scholars at them for the same j>eriod •— 


Arantgf. Number 
of SchnUin * 

Wesleyan Schools.135,575 

Roman Catholic Schools.220,190 

British, undenominational, &v .2.19,567 


Total Non-Church Voluntary School* .... 621,832 

Church Schools. . 1,875,118 

Board Schools. 1,844.914 


Total Schools.4,341,864 


(1) See Report for 1894-5 (1895: C-7775-1) it pp. 772-4. Throughout thle paper 
the figures in common type ire tiken from the Report, those in block type an work ed 
out from them. 
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31* Church and Board Schools have thus practically the saw 
number of scholars, each having about three-sevenths of the whole, and 
the remaining Beventh is made up of the nou-(hurch voluntary schools, 
of which the Homan Catholics are the strongest (the British, Ac., in- 
dude undenominational and unclassified schools), constituting a little 
over one-third. 1 

It is frequently said that the substitution of free grants for school- 
pence by the Act of 1891 has been to impoverish the schools. The 
exact converse is the case, the aggregate of school-pence and fee 
grants being larger now (even in proportion to the number'of scholars) 
than in 1891 (the last year under the previous system). The figures 
in detail are as follows 2 :— 


1801. 


School*. 

School-ponce. Pee Grant. 

Total. 

£ 

Attendance. 

Per Scholar, 
a. d. 

Aggregate 

. 1.989.370 — 

1.969,370 

3.801,930 

10 

0 

Board . 

. 090.434 — 

690.434 

1,523.136 

9 

i 

Voluntary 

. 1,278.936 - 1,278,936 

1894. 

2,278.794 

11 

8! 

Aggregate 

. 320,219 2,131.964 

2.452,183 

4,341.361 

11 

SJ 

Board . 

. 62.551 K9s t 65s 

961.209 

I.M 1.911 

10 

s 

Voluntary 

. 237.668 1,233.306 

1,490.974 

2.497.430 

11 Hi 


Thus the increase of income ]>er scholar from this source has been 
n s follows;— 


1*»91 Inmiif (a* ahnv*) . . 

1*94. 

Slvciruiy an mrrniH* <\f # 


Board School* Voluntary School*. 

£ a. d. £ * a. 

.091 0 11 *1 

. 0 10 5 0 11 11J 

. 0 1 T MM 


tl The compapomlmg- fifrurw for Scotland, where a aimilur Hyntcm jwvaibt, arc am 
followM V-e the Report of Scotland for 1804-5, 1805 : C — T810 — 1, at pp. 3t>5 tl »#/.) 


School*. 

Number of 
Scholar*. 

Onntft i Element try 
Education Onl> ; . 

Fee Onmta. 

Public . , , 

. 497,300 

500,013 

£ 

289,900 

Church of Scotland . 

. 6,193 

6,620 

• 3,034 

1,922 

Free Church . # 

• 4,107 

4,211 

Epineopal. 

• 11,500 

10,170 

6,613 

Roman Catholic 

. 45.8*17 

42,161 

26,200 

Undenominational, Ac. 

. 13,462 

14,569 

7,221 

Total 

. 578,433 

578,686 

334,910 


It will thua be seen that in Scotland the puMic achoola are nearly nine-tenth* of tb 
whoh- and of the remainder the Roman Catholic achoola conatitute more than hali 
the Rpxacopal probably ranking next. 

(2; See pp. 772-4 of the Report. 
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Now the total inowie of eotaper ■ohotaf daring the oonmponding 
period has been u follow* *:— • 


1891 . . . . . . .17 1} 1 17 8 

1894 . 2 8 9} 1 18 1} 


Shewing an incream of , » • 0 1 8 0 0 5} 

Thus, far from impoverishing the voluntary schools, the change to 
the fee grant has provided an increased income, sufficient not only to 
cover the total increase of expenditure per scholar, but also to provide 
a further margin of nearly 3d. per scholar over and above that 
increase. 

If the voluntary schools have been impoverished, it is due simply to 
the diminished zeal of their own supporters. The figures show a 
gradual decrease of the voluntary contributions per scholar since the 
70*s. The maximum was reached in 1877 with the voluntary contri¬ 
bution at 8s. 8$d. per scholar, and this lias gradually fell to 6s. lOJd. 
in 1891, niul to 6s. GJd. in 1894* that decline of 4d. ]#t scholar during 
tlu* last period being more tlian sufficient to counterbalance the margin 
of increase to which 1 have referred. The church schools in particular 
tell the same tale, as the following figures shows :— 


Year. 

1877* 1 * 


• 

Volnntarjr 

Snbacripttona. 

£ 

. lizium 

Attendance. 

1,305,033 

Bate Per 
Scholar, 
a d. 

!> 0 

ihoi 4 . 

, 

• 

. 602,574 

1,688,017 

: if 

ISSN 4 . 

• 

% 

. 622,034 

1,873.118 

6 74 


The extension of those schools finds no sufficient warrant or response 
in the voluntary aid which they receive. 

The apparent eitmoniic advantage of voluntary schools over Heard 
schools as instanced by these figures of average total ex}>enditure per 
scholar (£‘i 18s. 1 jd. and £'2 8s. 9jd. n*8jx*ctively^ is often put for¬ 
ward as a plea for increasing the taxiMiyers* supjmrt to \oluntttiy 
schools. It is absurd to comJMire such unclassified aggregates, for the 
< < onditio!is under which the two classes of schools work are altogether 
different. The voluntary school only exists in chost n and (economi¬ 
cally speaking) favourable districts, while the Board schools have had 
to undertake education everywhere else throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Even when* they exist side by side in the same 
district, the conditions are not equal, for. itliile the former can remain 
at its most effective and profitable size, the latter has to deal with a 
small and jH‘rhiq»sii fiuetimting margin only. If any such comparison 

0) Sec p. 1*. of the Report. 

(-) Bee p. lx. of the Roport. 

(«) 8eo p. 260 of the Report for 18SC-7 (1877 : 0-5,123*). 

(I) So© p. 772 of tho Report. 
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u to be of value, the statistics must first be classified according to the 
numbers and the density of popiilation in the districts where each has 
exclusive sway, and if this were done it seems probable that the boost 
of economy would dwindle into insignificance. 

On the other bund it is remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
advantages which the voluntary schools possess, the uverage efficiency 
appears to be lower than in the Board schools, ns shown by the present 
annual grants per scholar, which are 18s. 2id. and IDs. ljd. respec¬ 
tively. 

It is sometimes said thut the conijmmtive difficulty of voluntary 
schools to increase their imome from other sources so ns to make it 
exceed l?s. (id., and so to obtain grants in excess of that limit, fella 
against their obtaining the fullest grant which their t ffieieney deserve* 
oscomjiarcd with Board schools, wliieli uni * ffett this end l»y ** dipping 
into the nitts." The i xtent to which this is the cun- is infinitesimal* 
if, indeed, it prnc tic ally »xists at all, nnd even if it were inutcriul, the 
answer is that if time who ic ntiol the txj enditure in the voluntaiy 
schools are willing to inn care the interne in the same way ns the rate¬ 
payers do in the < are of the s< liools under their control. the I tejuirtnient 
is already lor.nd to intet tlicm in a similar wav. In fad, if the 
upholdtrs of* voluntary h bools wish to retain a control similar to that 
of the School Board, they must he prepared to jmy a similar propi>rtion 
of the cost. 

As regards denominational schools built before the Act of 1870 
put elementary (dination on its present l*ns>, it must he rcmemlicrvd 
tjiat the tax]liner hugely contributed to them, in 1M2 the distribu¬ 
tion of a grant of £20.000 u year for this puTjmse was entrusted to 
the 1 n usun, and AlOo.Ofb was paid towards the <rection and im¬ 
provement (if s< me 002 schools. In 18*‘10 the grant was ruined to 
£30,000 and administer! il by the first roinmittee of Council on Kduca- 
tion then appointed, and it was finally sujierscdnl by the new system 
(though the last of the payments was not actually made till 1*882). 1 
The cost of the erection and improvement of the schools built under 
the former system were 1 

Church School*. Total Srlunlc » 

Fubw-nW |iv jnuumtir* . . . 4,290.519 14,900 273 

Grant. iu uid. 1.515,395 1,767.034 

Tota,,-, * t .6,911,904 0.033,307 

It will thus be wfii that, both tut regards the aggregate schools oik! 
aa regards the ('hun-h schools which represent seven-eighths of that 
aggregate, the taxpayer hue in the care of these older schools before 
™ e P 1 * 8 ” 11 wat«ni began, |>aid a sum equivalent to more than ouo- 
p. .}/!** ^* nrt ****** I8o y** Cul “ i "don an the Education Art. (1880: C—4803), *t 
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third of tho money subscribed by their promoters, or more than a 
quarter of the total cost. #> 

It is a fundamental fault in our educational system that where 
sufficient free school accommodation is provided by tho voluntary 
school or schools, tho Department should have no jiowor to step in, 
and dissentient parents (unless they set up schools of their own, which 
is generally out of tho question) have to submit to tho local education 
lx»ing monopolized by tho religious body which owns the schools. It 
is all very well to sav tlrnt they are protected by section 7 of tho 
Education Act of 1870 (which provides for tho voluntary character 
of all religious teaching in such whools), but influence and surround¬ 
ings count for a very grout deal, and parents are rightly unwilling to 
put their childrou in an invidious and possibly unfavourable ]>ositiou. 
This hardship is more particularly felt by Protestant parents in 
districts when* the education is monojHilized by Homan Catholics. 

<Questions have* frequently been asked in Parliament with regard to 
such cases as to the Dejmrtmcnt stopping in with a school-board so as 
to relieve pari nts (who are taxed for free education i fr< m the necessity 
of sc tiding their children to l'oman Catholic s<hooP to obtain it, and 
they are, of course, always met by the official non posxnmit*. 

Cognate to this is the obje* tion thut the ports in these schools arc 
filial on a thorough system of religious test—a system now happily 
abolished in nearly every other department of our public service. 
This means, ft r instance, that in the tase of Cht.rth sthuols (which 
constitute three-quarters of tilt* voluntar ’ sthools and three-sevenths 
or nearly half of all the schools togetlur) the toucherships art* in 
practice closed against all who an* not memhirs of the Church of 
England, 1 and this although five-sevenths of the total iinome of these 
schools (£*J,‘diO,S?7 out of i."l,‘>7*J,441) is provided by the taxpayer. 

Then* are now various propolis on fotit to give tin* ('hurcli and 
other voluntary schools a still greater share of public money, and 
the rent titmarv t harm ter of stub si licmcs must net obscure the 
tlunger whit h attat lies to tht m. The it nunoncM si lit me is an increase 
of tho grants, and in this, as in the otlurs, tht* pit pi *t.1 of course is to 
have the same ini reuse for Hoard schools as well. 

Tho first ^reat objection to any change of the kind is that by 
giving tile ltxul authorities more Imjieriul money to spud, wunt of 
economy and all tho other evils incident to the so vein m o t>f contribu¬ 
tion and expnditure will bo promoted. Even the small propr- 
tiou which the local authorities pay seems barely sufficient to 
secure gtxxl management. 

(1) That this may extend into politios as well in shown by the notorious dismimal of 
Mr. Beagle from the Warborough National School*. admittedly for promoting the 
candidature of the Liberal candidate at the last General Elect ion. (<ce Tht Schoolman, < 
Novi sober 16,1806.) 
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The seooncf%bjeotion is one which tells against any scheme of 
ahi-ftang the incidGnoG of any nopv burdens on to the Imperial Taxation, 
namely , that the latter falls much more heavily in proportion on the 
poor than on the rich than does Local Taxation. 1 

There is on additional danger in bolstering up private institutions 
with public money in the fact that the step cannot be retraced. If a 
burden is shifted from the Local Exchequer to the Imperial one it 
may always be shifted back again, but once a private institution 
receives systematic public aid, privute subscribers ore entitled to rely 
on its continuance, and a sort of vested right to it springs up, any 
derogation from which savours of injustice. 

The usual amount suggested for an iniTense of grant is five 
shillings per scholar. This sum is equivalent to half the fee grunt, 
and on the figures for 1894 would have amounted to £1,065,982. In 
the case of Church and Homan Catholic schools—which are putting 
such proposals forward—this would have meant an additional grant 
of £465,518 and £56.634 reflectively. On these figures the Church 
schools would have received in 1894 £3,056,195, anil the lloman 
Catholic schools £36(1,808, their refxHtive total incomes being 
£3,575,441 and £406,897. In other words, under such a scheme tin* 
taxpayer would lia\e to pay six-sevenths of the ineomc of these 
schools, or six times as much as they got from all other sources of 
income together. A grunt of 10s. would lx* practically equivalent 
to the taxpayer sup)iortiiig these schools entirely. 

The prineijial alternative suggestions hy these ]«irtic> are, the 
abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit and the exemption of schools from 
rating. The former would sweep away what is now the most effective 
guarantee that those who control cxjmiditure will provide a fair 
amount of the income; the latter is a highly undesirable method of 
levying an indirect tax on the mtcjiaver.* without giving him any 
corresponding control: and both, together with all kindred schemes, are 
simply new variations of the old tunc of getting public money with¬ 
out corresjKmding public control. 

Yen* different were the principles on which our educational s\ stem 

1 S*r l)r Hunter** article in the Cmtnnporary Renrit, October, 1893. * 

2. The whole of the present complicated system of exemption* from Jjwal taxation is 
on a wrong Win. Even in the caae of property belonging to the local authority it would 
be far better to have the amount of rate assented and simply entered on tho debtor and 
< reditor sides of the account, so as to show what th«L property really cost the local 
authority. In the case of Imperial property the present system is stili more iiulrfm- 
Hibl*, for it jumbles up Imperial and local finance, giving what frequently amounts, in 
fa«*t,^ to considerable grants in aid to Imperial out of local Revenue. 'The rase of 
hospitals and the like could be easily dealt with by giving tho local authority dis- 
metionavy power to remit taxation by settling off against it a nominal grant to that 
amount. This would show all the parties how they really stood, which the present 
system does not. 
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was founded. In the debate on the Bill of 1870 Mr. OfacLstone (then 
Prime Minister) said, 1 t 

“If, therefore, we do well in holding ourselves detached from the responsi¬ 
bility for the giving of religions instruction in voluntary schools, we shall 
likewise take core that, under no circumstances shall the public grants be 
allowed so to operate as entirely to supply, together with school-pence, the sum 
necessary to support those schools, and that there shall always remain a void 
which must be filled up by free private contributions, and without which, failing 
other sources of assistance, those schools would no longer deserve the rhargntAr 
of voluntary.” 

The Duke of Devonshire (then Marquis of Harrington), one of the 
foremost promoters of the Act of 1870, said, in opposing Viscount 
S&ndon’s Bill of 1876 (to the financial effect of which I shall pre¬ 
sently allude), that the proposed change (the introduction of the alter¬ 
native 17s. 6d. maximum to the grant)* 

“ altogether abandons the principle hitherto adopted by Parliament—that assist¬ 
ance should Ik* given to denominational schools oidy in proportion to the volun¬ 
tary contributions. It is now no longer a necessary condition tbit that volun¬ 
tary support should be given. In fact, the word ‘ voluntary * ought in this 
matter now to disap]H>nr altogether. These schools may be maintained entirely 
through the fees juiid by juirents, or by Parliamentary grants. They are 
denominational schools, but they aro not voluntary schools with the provision 
which has hitherto existed ”; 

and the late Mr. Forster, who had introduced the Act of 1870, took 
precisely the same ground in also opposing the Bill of 1876.® The 
ossenco of the wlucationul finance on which the Act of 1870 was 
based, ns cun lx* seen in ull the debates, was the division of the burden 
between lnqiorittl and local finance, the same proportion of the latter 
being funibhcd in the wist* of denomination schools by voluntary’ 
support, as in the wise of Board schools by the compulsory rate. 

A great deal 1ms lieen said recently about “ the tremendous strain ” 
under which ('hurclnucn labour for the sake of having their children 
taught in their own religion/' 4 

There is nothing whatever to prevent their doing so now, if they 
like to jMiy for it, and any difficulty as to suitable accommodation could 
easily be met by a simple provision that the managers of any 
Board (or indeed any voluntary) school should lie obliged to allow 
suitable acctftimodntion, at reasonable out-of-school hours to such 
religious teachers (it might be still further extended) who could secure 
a cortain minimum attendance of the scholars. Whether the school 
or tho teacher should pay the small extra exjxmse is a detail, and 
such a proposal would not, I think, meet with any serious opposition. 
This amendment would give Churchmen the right to teach their 
children the strictest dogmas even at a Board school, it would do the 

i? 1 ? 8 ® 1 *")* «*• (2) Hansard (3rd Series), ocxxxi. 443. (3) i». 464. 

(4) Lord Salisbury at the Annual Meeting of the National Society, Jane 12th, 1895. 
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some by Dissenters, and would considerably reconcile them to Church 
schools, and, by putting the 'system of definitely religious education 
on a voluntary and permissive baas, it would tend to abolish religious 
tests for secular education, and would most effectively prevent such 
difficulties as have recently wasted the time of the Ixmdon School 
Board. 

The feet is that the Church desires to control secidur education 
as well. Now, even if the generosity of her suppliers is unequal to 
the enterprise of their leaders, then* is always a simple* way for her to 
get this control without incurring any ** tremendous strain ” at nil, 
namely, by convincing the ratepayers of the economy and general 
excellence of the Church management, by having a school 1m»ii\1 
formed, rates in sup]>ort of it levied, and the management entrusted 
to the Church. Or there is the still easier course of •• rapturing ” 
the school board (to use tin* Premier's expn*ssive phraH*>. h\ a simple 
majority, and so attaining the same end. 

The relations lietweon the central Dejmrtineiit ami the b«al autho¬ 
rities are always matters of the utmost importance. As regards con¬ 
trol. that system of division which now obtains seems to 1 m* the only 
practicable one, and. as regards finance, I submit tlmt the best divi¬ 
sion all along would have ltecn to limit the Departmental contribution 
to the amount of the local contribution—the half-aml-lialf system— 
with, prol>ably, a maximum limit. This would ha\r n'cured 
economical local management, and would have Iwen a simple and a 
feir division of the cost. Sueh was the financial foundation of tho 
Act of 1N70. hut a breach wn« made in it by the Act of Js7i». fixing 
an alternative maximum limit to the ] >cj«artmental grant .'instead of let¬ 
ting half any increase of expenditure fall on local sources of incfiinej, 
and it was altogether broken down by the Act of l*!il, substituting a 
Departmental fee grant iinstead of a corresponding charge on haul 
rates; for local foes. These two changes in the incident c of cost wen* 
really made to meet the caw of voluntary schtiols. for their supjMirters 
were not prepm-d to increase their support to the required extent, 
and any scheme for assisting them out of the rates would to a great 
extent have assisted them out of existent e, for the ratepayers who had 
to provide the cost would in most tuses have insisted on retaining tho 
control. Therefore recourse was had to the taxpayer with tho 
result that he* now jsiys a vastly increased proportion of (ho cost 
without raceiving anything like corresjioinling control. 

Of course, however, we liave to do with affairs as they un*, not ns 
the}' might have been. I only trace the jsist to slum* in wlmt diroe- 
tion we have lieen moving, and thut it is now iiigh time to mil a 
halt. Once the taxjtfiyer gr*ts the feet firmly fixed in his mind that 
in the case of these two bodies which are now asking for more, he 
already pays expenditure more than two-thirds and nearly throe- 
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quartan of thmr total, he wiQ be slow to yield to thefr&portunity, 
importuning never ao loudly. 

He need not fear the bogey threat that if he refuses, theso schools 
'will have to be abandoned and the burden will press hardly on him. 
The local authorities might well be given power to subsidise the 
existing schools if they preferred that to taking them over. Any dis¬ 
trict could easily retain the present Church management if it wanted 
to, for if the Church is now willing to manage the schools and raise 
the money as well, she would be at least equally ready to manage it 
when the funds were provided for her. In any case the raising of an 
amouut equivalent to the small proportion which the voluntary schools 
themselves now ]Miy would not lie a heavy burden, and it would he 
amply compensated for by the advantage) of placing our elementary 
education on that national basis which alone win do justhc now. and 
provide for proper expansion in the future. 

As regards any public expenditure on the purchase or erection of 
buildings if extended over a period of years, the present expense 
would he only very slightly increased, and the public wmtrol and 
righ f to the in* of the si he Nils would pro\e an amply correspi aiding 
advantage. 

Whatever change 1 is made, the proportion borne by the Imperial 
taxes should not he increased : it is too large already. If those who 
control the expenditure are not prepared to jwy the fraction of income 
which they now pay, then tin* claim should he made on the ratt- 
]«yers of the district, giting them the neeessan powers, and leaving 
them five either to subsidise tin* existing state of affairs or thenischcs 
lo take o\er both local contribution and loml wmtrol. 

J. Ihxnvs Whiti:. 



ALEXANDRE DUMAS FILS AND HIS PIATS. 

Hast years ago a French critic said, with somo justice and more 
severity, “ Monsieur Alexandre Dumas is a bold painter, a powerful 
writer, but unless he changes absolutely, he will never be a moralist” 
If a moralist is a judge of men and institutions, if he costs a 
luminous and searching light on every side of a question, if he 
makes himself master of all the elements it contains, if he weighs 
and classifies them, then assuredly Alexandre Dumas cannot lay 
claim to the name. He sees only one aspect at a time, or for a given 
time. He began by attempting the rehabilitation of the courtesan, 
and ended by being the implacable censor of the woman of the world. 
At first he dwelt complacently on the manners and customs of the 
demi-monde —a term he invented, and which lias become generic—he 
affected to believe that the doubtful social centres he depicted under 
that name were an important portion of French society, and he did 
not hesitate to bring into the garish light of day the vices that had 
hitherto done themselves the justice to seek the shade, llis unlimited 
command of language, his sparkling irony, his brilliant wit, his seej>- 
tical verve enabled him to handle his subject in so fascinating a 
fashion, to throw so bewildering a glamour on their repulsive realities, 
that he aggravated the evil he pretended to expose or censure. 

Dumas in his earlier mood has written but one chapter in the 
long roll of his dramatic work—a chapter, it is only fair to add, as 
exhaustive as it well can be. This extensive monograph, (om]>oscd of 
plays in five and four acts, or in one, goes from Marguerite Gautier, 
who sells her horses and diamonds for her lover, to Albert ine, who sell* 
nothing, and saves an income of fifty thousand francs in her shame¬ 
less career, wherewith she buys a husband. A great number of varieties 
of the same species separate the two extreme tyj*>. The author, 
conscious himself that lie was trespassing on dangerous, if not prohibited 
ground, wrote in his preface to the Drmi-Mundt , “ I remarked to the 
Minister of Beaux-Arts that I ought to be considered os an aufeftr dr 
tolerance , and that ray literature was more in the cnwjieteuco of the 
Prefecture de Police than his.” Under the irony of these lines lurks 
almost a confession. 

Alexandre Dumas openly professed to be a disciple of Balzac; in * 
his scarcely decent way of unveiling social sores he was putting into 
practice the great novelist’s teachings, but he did not, like his master, 
make these physiological revelations alternate with scenes which would 
have come as a relief to the alarmed and disconcerted spetutom. He 
aimed—as he says in another preface, and these prefaces are not 
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the least interesting portion of his voluminous work*-fie aimed at 
“ knowing men as Balzac did and the stagelike Scribe/* but never¬ 
theless he refused to tread the wider fields of the former, or to con¬ 
fine himself to the Arcadian paths of the latter. He stuck to the 
narrow rood he had selected at his dSbut, unmindful of treacherous 
pitfalls of deep mire and unwholesome malaria. 

La Dame aux Camelm is not the story of Marguerite Gautier alone, 
she merely rises like a dethroned queen over a number of congeners. 
The Demi-Monde, a much finer play in many respects, shows a special 
feature in the habits of the dangerous and malevolent beings dragged 
on the stage by Dumas for the amusement of a morbidly inquisitive 
audience. He makes the wretched manoouvrer lift herself by slow 
degrees into marriage and public consideration from the impure 
depths where her snares were laid. But if all the sham countesses 
and baronesses were struck out of the piece, we should still be con¬ 
fronted by Suzanne weighed down by her juist, and, in spite of every 
effort to throw off tho burden, finding it fall bock to crush her. The 
long seiies of her prevarications, explanations, and deceits form the 
whole knot of the play. 

Birth, rank, and fortune alone prevent Diane de Lys from being a 
femme rntreteuue , and it is doubtful whether even those advantages 
can wholly protect a woman whose instincts are unconsciously per¬ 
verse, and who does not possess an innate respect for chastity and 
virtue. Here again we find a reminiscence of Balzac, who lias placed 
in liis picture gallery the portraits of many honest women as debased 
as courtesans, and of courtesans as virtuous as honest women. In 
spite of tho author s talent, of a new and original settiug, of the fault- 
loss interpretation of the part by the most accomplished actress—the 
ever-regretted Aimeo Desdeos—the diameter of Diane de Lvs was 
not accepted by tho public without opposition; it was too complex 
and too much at variance with recognised types to be wholly harmo¬ 
nious; the nearest approach to reproducing it was made in Frnnrilton. 

When Dumas liod exhausted Len Damex aux Camefiax, the feminine 
monsters of the Demi-Monde, tho women of the world corrupt at 
heart, he hod still some pages of the everlasting chapter to fill with 
fresh presentments, so he created Albertiue, of the Dire Prodigue % 
carrying off l^»r splendid 8}xiils; Madame Aubiy with her “ Ideas/’ 
which are but sophistry; Cesarine Rippert, of La Femme de Claude, 
audaciously braving both her husband and her lover, and the depraved 
9 girl-wife of VAffaire Ckmenceau. Here and there religious and 
patriotic sentiments, noble and elevated feelings admirable in them¬ 
selves, couched in magnificent language, ore thrust into the dialogue, 
but they appear too inconsistent with the prevailing tone of the sub¬ 
ject to produce their full effect. At the some time audiences in pre¬ 
sence of so high and rare a talent, of so profound a knowledge of 
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stago-craft, £ ability, imagination, and fecundity, attracted and 
repulsed by the spectacle offered to them, rose to demand of Mon¬ 
sieur Dumas that he should Bhow what he was capable of if he 
abandoned scandal for virtue; if he passed from the lower to the 
higher order, and began to paint humanity, not in its vices, but in its 
purer aspirations. The author responded to that appeal with the 
measure of his gifts and his temperament. 

It was then that a certain similarity was noticeable between the 
Dumas heroines and those of Emile Augier. In saying this I do not 
mean to admit for an instant what lias been repeated more than once 
since the death of the author of Mult re Guerin , that there is any 
dose analogy between the two dramatists beyond the fact that they 
are both kings of the modem stage. It was hinted that had Dumas 
not written La lkme aujr Cameiia and Lv Demi-Monde* Augier would 
not liaie written Ln Lion urn Paurres. This is unfair, for every 
student of humanity must nt some tangent or other meet other 
students of the same subject. It would l>e ns plausible to say that 
without Rousseau there would have been no ('hateauhriuml and without 
the author of the I urn* no Victor Hugo. There i< room iu the world 
of letters for more than one nice of men of genius, ami they need not 
necessarily liormw from each other. 

Women occupy the chief place in Dumas’ plays. (\>n.seiously or 
unconsciously he struck the key of popularity by awarding them the 
lion's share ; they are creatures of flesh and blood, guilty or rile, no 
matter; they love, lie and betray as women do iu i#‘il life; they are 
juissionute. rn-khw* and extravagant w'ith the ] Mission. ivi*k Iciness and 
extravagance of real women, aud ns such they hu\e already been 
recognised as ty]**s. La Jlaronne d'Auiji represent* all her kind and 
the circle in which she inn\es; the title of the ]day in which she is 
the baleful heroine —Lv Demi-Monde —has entered into the current 
\ooabulnry of the world, if not exactly in the same sense in which the 
author created it. at least as the accepted and euphonious denomina¬ 
tion of a <*lass hitherto branded by more brutal names or not men¬ 
tioned at all. 

If some of Augier'* heroines have a distant kinship with Dumas*, 
it must Ik* admitted that the former have not us striking an indivi¬ 
duality, or as much genuine originality as the latter.1ly]ierirititiil 
judges haw* attempted to show* tliat 12Arenturierr is only La Dame 
tnur Camthan grown older and having forgotten Annum!; Olvmpc 
the same Murguerite marrying her lover in the exjieMation of king t 
recognised liy his aristocratic family without divesting herself of the 
nontahfie dv la hour ; and TMrese of Le* Lionnen Paurren like¬ 
wise distantly related to the same person. But Augier’s more effaced 
heroines are only similar to themselves, which made Albert Delpit 
£uv tliat when he came atross one of them in a comedy by the author 
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of Lea Effronth he instantly recognised “Mademoiselle Augier.” 
Dumas hois minimis ed the young girl Jn his works—and for obvious 
reasons. 

When Alexandre Dumas decided to satisfy the demands of the 
public and to realise the expectations of those who honestly admired 
and believed in his genius by breaking new ground, he did not 
repudiate his principles of using dramatic art as a method for 
pleading a moral thesis, lie made a rule of the formula “ that the 
essence of a society morally organized is in the equilibrium of the 
family.” lie holds that as soon as the man who is producer and 
breadwinner is chocked in his legitimate vocation, and baffled in its 
results by the prodigality of the wife who squanders his earnings, the 
equilibrium is destroyed, and the couple is wrecked rudderless on the 
shoals of a social perturbance. According to his own expression, he 
inaugurated the ThMre fonetion —the stage going relentlessly to its 
proposed goal, daring all, risking all, shirking noticing, propounding 
the problems of life behind the footlights and solving them. All the 
younger dramatists have l»een more or less influenced by these 
doctrines; they have practised them with more or less felicity, and, 
it must he owned, too often with regrettable results. 

In his more* recent w'orks Alexandre Dumas lias given drastic 
ad rice to the stronger sex. This advice amounts, on the whole, to 
this: “If you are betrayed by your wife kill her lover (Diane de 
Lys); if she is too eullous for repentance kill her (La Femme de 
Claude); if it is repugnant to you to stain your hands with blood, 
drive her out into the world homeless and cliildloss (IjA Princesse de 
Bagdad). You may stretch out a helping hand to the lost woman 
who craves to he* rehabilitated, but at any c*ost you must expose and 
brand the futile, weak, capricious, conscienceless female animal, the 
calculating, extravagant or miseliievous creature whom you have 
made your wife (TVAmi des Fommos and La Princesse Georges). 
When the man does not violently assert his supremacy, when he 
ceases to rule* with a hand of iron, lie invariably becomes the pitiful 
tool of the other sex, commits s’licide as in La Court esse Romani , dis¬ 
appears like the Due de Septmomts—the ribriou in L'Etranghre — 
or sinks step by stop into shameful dishonour like Octave in Monsieur 
Alphonse , an deceases at once to obtain pity for his misfortunes.” 

Tim bent of Dumas* mind roflecttHl in his books and playB is 
possibly the logical outcome of his early life and surroundings. Among 
• the celebrities of our epoch there existed perhaps no more singular, 
complex, and striking individuality than his. If it were possible to 
analyse a human being os thoroughly ns any material compound, 
there would be found in him a drnmutist of the romantio school, a 
sceptic, a poot, a legislator, a physician, a collector, a boulerardier , a 
man of the world, an artist, and an apostle. Bom in retirement, 

vol. lix. n.s. u 
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having led a solitary and lonely childhood, he plunged fiercely into 
the dissipations of budding manhood; devoid of classical education, 
hut profoundly observant, eager to penetrate every mystery, excessive 
in his impressions, he was pitiless to those whose mishaps were caused 
by their own awkwardness, and carelessly indifferent to those who 
owed their good fortune merely to chance. He had the bitterness of 
the poet who finds his dreams shattered by reality; gentle by tempera¬ 
ment, he had sudden explosions of violence; believing in principles, 
distrusting men, and especially women, worshipping ft father, proud 
of being k pdit when the elder Dumas was k giww/Ploving Babsac 
and George Sand, prompt to assimilate what he read, seeking in 
medicine the secrets of vital organism, arraigning the incapacity of the 
law, the fallacies of civilisation, just and charitable, anxious to reach 
the bottom of the well in quest of truth, apt to translate it by Minimis, 
indefatigable and inordinately active, he was at once intensely charac¬ 
teristic and supremely inconsistent. Is it, therefore, strange thut each 
and all these qualities can be detected in his works Y 
Alexandre Dumas says: “ An artist only deserves the name when 
he idealises the reality he sees and realises the ideal he feels." The 
definition is ])erfecf; he has acted up to it; he poetise*, and hv so doing 
he makes the heroines of Lt* Idee* de Madame Jit bn/. La Prmeem 
Georges La Femme de Claude and VEtranghe doubly dangerous. 
Mre. Clarkson, “LTAnge du mal,” is the omnipotent ]»ersonificntioii 
of feminine despotism, as her stage sisters embodv feminine depravity 
and feminine cupidity. The development of the characters in Durand 
plays is physiological, the development of the action is more romantic 
than classical or realistic. The situations arc often sensational, the 
denouementts too brusque. The spectator experiences the emotions of 
a sudden surprise, of a terror for which he was not prepared, but these 
emotions are at the time so forcible and spontaneous that it is only 
later, when sobered by reflection, that be l>ecomes aware that he has 
been tricked into them. In thus discarding older rules and traditions 
the author employs the dramatic methods so audaciously improvised 
hv Ids father, whose plays have not yet disappeared from the French 
stage, although more than half a century has elapsed since they 
first electrified audiences, shocked the critics, and uiused noisy 
disturbances. « 

Few literary men have been more censured, praised, and imitated 
tiian Alexandre Dumas Fils. His faults lie on the surface, but like 
his splendid qualities they are not acquired, they arc inherent to the 1 
essence of his nature. JJo will not conoedo that dramatic art is 
a mere pastime, and whatever opinion may be held on these views 
it w universally admitted that he has never written u play that did 
not give food for serious thought, or failed to open a new vista on 
human lives. 
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In a letter, written far publication^ to 1£ Francisque Seroey, he 
said: “I refuse to hate Oscar many Henrietta; I refuse to have 
Desdemona murdered by Othello; I refuse to have Arnolphe jeered 
at by Agnes under new names and modem clothes; and if I am 
forbidden to carry on the stage the big questions that interest a living 
society, I prefer to stop writing.” That he has been allowed his own 
way is sufficiently proved by the vast number of plays he has pro¬ 
duced since that letter was sent. 

Monsieur Alphonse Was rerived at the Gyranase in 1889. When it 
first appeared in 1873, it was called by some competent judges one 
of Dumas’ most powerful creations, and it brilliantly avenged the 
tomparative failure of La Femme de Claude which had preceded it. 
Dumas had set himself the ungrateful task of presenting a polished, 
elegant, egotistical profligate of thirty-three, whose sin and its con¬ 
sequences had left him not only unpunished but cynically indifferent. 
In his notice of the play after the “ premiere,” Auguste Vitu wrote: 
“ If you hear it affirmed that this is Monsieur Dumas’ masterpiece do 
not marvel. The reason is simple, for in spite of its audacity and 
even violence, it is a sound and honest play, and, above all, it has 
feeling and tenderness; at last his admirable talent has been bedewed 
with tears. Those tears will rij>en rich and abundant harvests." 
Monsieur Alphonse is more than a thesis; it demonstrates the neces¬ 
sity of reforming the legislation created by the French Revolution, 
or rather the Civil Code, with regard to paternity and the condition 
of illegitimate children, but a thesis does not constitute a good play, 
and it required genius to clothe the bare facts with irresistible dra¬ 
matic interest, and to enlist the sympathies of the charmed and atten¬ 
tive spectators. In it the author has created a figure which has no 
prototype on the French stage, and his •• Madame Guicliard ” is a 
unique and masterly individuality. 

La Visile de Noer* % revived in April, 1891, twenty years after its first 
production at the Oomedie Fraiif aise, is a single act rich in sparkling 
ideas and brilliant dialogue, and in its small compass it contains two 
distinct subjects. In an adultcratinl version it has been presented to the 
British public; so profoundly cynical as to bo almost improbable, it is 
yet so exceedingly cleverly constructed that it astonished even the 
oldest experts, while it not undeservedly was more severely criticised 
than any of Dumas’ former pieces. The sophistries of Lebonnard do 
i u<) ^ fll 088 over the brutality of the crucial sit tuitions—the re-awakened 
passion of a newly-married man for a wonuin he had loved and left, 
his brutal avowal of that jinssiou in one short visit, the stratagems 
employed—-and one cannot help feeling that Madame de Manner's 
magnificent explosion of contempt and disgust comes somewhat tardily 
in a woman who lias lent herself in a vengeful spirit to so gross a sub¬ 
terfuge. The twice unfaithful and justly punished rout fitly ends the 

n 2 • 
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play with the cynical remark: “ If Madame de Moraucc is an honest 
woman I do not care for her—ilinve my wife! ” 

La Primrn de Bagdad —a much later play—proves that however 
long and serious the exj>erienee of the stage may ho, it remains too 
often a game in which chance is on important factor. Dumas was 
wrong when he averred “ that certain crude means, easier to em¬ 
ploy than one generally thinks, are infallible to arouse an audience to 
enthusiasm." Perhaps he only meant to convey that when he resorted 
to those means, he had the secret and power of confusing and discon¬ 
certing criticism, and that he could make acceptable what othors could 
not. Le Princem de Bagdad has a strange plot nnd stranger characters ; 
the dialogue is abrupt, almost / tache , some of the situations are fon-ed, 
but no one can deny that Alexandre Dumas had in view when writing 
this play the danger created by the excessive power of mone\. nnd its 
immense influence on the feelings and ideas of the present generation. 
No one who saw Croizette in the astounding scene where Madame de 
Hun audaciously pours over her bare shoulders and loosened hair the 
shower of gold for which she pretends to have sold herself, in her 
wrath at her husband's suspicion* of her, will forget the impression 
caused by this impassioned acting; the unreality of the situation was 
obliterated by the realism of the impersonation. As is too frequently 
the case when the emotions and nerves of an audience have been 
over-excited by exaggeration, the denouement of the drama seemed an 
anticlimax. 

L'Efrangl n is too widely known to require any *]>ecial analysis. 
Unanimously condemned by the critics after the first night, it was 
unanimously approved of by the public; the feminine spectators esjie- 
cially applauded it to the skies. Neither the critics nor the public were 
wrong. The play has many grave blemishes, the characters are not 
symjiathetic—repulsive when wicked, they become intolerable when 
they are not—but as M. de Montegut wrote at the time: “ Notwith¬ 
standing the unpleasantness, the false morality, the confused motives, 
the conflict of human passions is sufficient to thrill the audience.” 
Literary criticism in France, which is itself literaiy and always 
enlightened, is not wont to flatter or spare even its favourites, fqp it 
considers that its mission is to flagellate the incompetent and urge 
the talented onwards to further efforts. Again and again lius 
Dumas made the characters of his pluvs act up to the famous Tue 
Ja ! —bis burning impeachment of sinning wives—and each time 
he lias done so with the energy that seems to create an intoxicating 
atmosphere. “ What makes this atmosphere ? ” asks M. do 
Montegut. “ The avenging fury with which Dumas pursues the 
chief offender, and which—a fault in itself—wins the singular, but 
explicable, success of the piece.” 

Two more of the long list of plays stand prominent as expoun din g 
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the author’s particular views and methods: Im Pn'ny&t George^ pre¬ 
sented to London audiences by Mrs. Langtry, and Denise, given in 
the original hy Jane Hading. However, the former, as represented 
at the lVineess’s Theatre, was not Alexandre Dumas’ comedy. It was 
changed in intention aud execution. Its defects—and it has some 
serious ones—were made more imi>ortant hy being deprived of the 
softening explanatory light of excised passages. Maddened hy the 
jealousy fostered hy an unscrupulous mother, the Princess de Biroc, 
whom Dumas has made neither foolishly fond nor girlishly romantic, 
forgets herself so far as to luive her husband followed and watched 
hy a sonant; hy this undignified action she is virtually debarred 
from openly vindicating her rights; she is handicapped hy the unwor¬ 
thiness of her weapons; the consciousness thereof hampers her in 
nobler efforts to win hack the Prince. On the French stage it is 
plainly indicated that Birae is touchod hy the love and grief of his 
young wife, hut the syren, who has once enslaved him, will not let 
him slip through her chains and tightens her meshes. The Princess, 
still informed by her spies of the departure of the pair in a few hours, 
openly insults her rival, reveals all to the latters husband, hut appalled 
at the consequences of her revenge, refuses to give up the name of the 
lover, de Birae, her own husluiud. Here the intelligence of the actor 
entrusted with this jwrt, fully carried out the subtle intentions of 
the author, who wished to convey that even at the eleventh hour a 
w r ord might have thrown the estranged couple in each others’ arms. 
The word is not spoken ; a duel takes place; the avenging pistol shot 
strikes a more youthful hut not less guilty offender than the I’rince, and 
the denouement is on the whole us good as any tliat could be devised. 
It makes each of Hie culprits resjxmsible, and each has something to 
forget and forgive. 

Such is Dumas' play; before scathing it with the bitterness of cen¬ 
sure of the English critics, it is well to remember that no English 
adaptation has done justice to the original, nor can the English actor, 
with his different eouception of dramatic art, delineate a character of 
tliat kind with the delicacy of iutuition, the subtlety of tact, and the 
intelligence of nuances, which belongs to the French comedian, and 
which onahles him to save a hazardous situation, ns well as to give full 
value even to imspoken wonls. Before damning the boldness of the 
conception and the crudity of some details, let the censor take to 
heart what Dumas himself said in the preface to this play. “ It is 
not only the work which is immoral, it is the theatre. We 
have to toll each other among full grown adults, hardened to the 
realities of life, things which pure maidens should not hear. We 
ought to know tliat the stage, l>eing the picture or the satire of 
passions and social customs, must he always immoral because passions 
and social customs such as they ore now are necessarily immoral.*' 
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The dramatist^ task is to draw the conclusions which will point a 
moral; if the stage cannot always he a lesson, let it at least be a 
waning. But the intentions f of the author are frustrated if the 
adaptor alters—under pretext of amelioration—the linos of his play 
and suppresses the touches which, elucidating a character and its 
workings, point the moral. 

Denine, a comedy of 188o, although marking a glorious date on 
the French stage, and dealing with the vexed question of the jmssible 
rehabilitation of a young girl fallen a victim to on unprincipled mau, 
could not by its very nature be a success in England. It contains too 
much of what is culled here ** mere talk *'; this verbosity, when it is 
eloquent as all Alexandre Dumas' dialogue, is grateful to the Parisian 
i ultivated taste; the French public enjoys the delicate literary treat 
apart even from scenic representation, while no experienced judge 
could fail to admire the directness of the simple action, the jKithetic 
scenes drawn from life, a kind of life which often crosses ours unawares, 
hut which beiomes tragicall}* real to the sagacious obsener who 
dissects it. "Without entering into unnecessary detail, it may Ik* said 
that the gist and pith of Dt nm —as well as the moral of some of I lumas* 
other comedies—is almost entirely condensed in the lines of Thouvenin, 
who is described in the play as “ a great manufacturer, a great agri- 
culturer. a great fortune, and a great heart.** lie sj>euks as follows: 
**Do you want to know what absolute truth is Y It is not the 
lie you tell, imperilling your honour and your life to su\c the repu¬ 
tation of the woman whose love you have won ; it is not to 1 h> that 
woman's lover; if in to respect the first woman \ou have known 
and loved—your mother—in all the other women jou muv meet 
hereafter. It is not to make them fall when they stand erect; 
not to drag them down lower when they have already fullen; it t* to 
associate yourself for life and eternity with onh one woman—vour 
wife and to have but one motive in marriage—W I This alone is 
truth . All that assumes the name and is not ////*, lias lx*en invented 
to suit a society which is at once elegant uml depm\ed.** 

The sternest moralist in any country would scarcely core to contra¬ 
dict Thouvenin, but we Iiave no evidence as yet tliut liis creed_ and 

I^esumably Dumas’—-has luid many disciples; still, it is to the credit of 
toe dramatist that he has dared to voice these beliefs on the stage of 
Pans, and it may lie considered as a favourable symptom that they 

appkl^ eUed ^ UOi ^ ^ ith ° ut demur ’ hui 11(11 elicited genuine 

repartee* of Alexandre Dumas in conversation ore os famous as 
toe sparkling moh so profusely scattered in his works; Ins wit is as 
prodigal as his irony, and both are of the finest quality. Hehadakeen, 
eager, intelligent face and characteristic features which gave some indi¬ 
cation of his nature, and which were familiar to all Parisians. Energetic 
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and indefatigable, he was a charming cau*eur in socieiyf and at home 
a loving father and pleasant companion. Easy-going, almost care¬ 
less in habits and dress, he was exoee3ingly scrupulous in all matters 
connected directly or indirectly with his literary work; he entered into 
all the minutiae of detail with extreme, almost excessive, care; he 
would allow of no solecisms in the mounting of his plays or the 
dressing of the parts. He was omnipresent in his watchfulness, and 
was always perfectly right in the things he insisted upon. As an 
instance of the attention he gave to accessories, he did not fail to 
compose a coat-of-orms for those of the heroes or heroines to 
whom he had given a title; these escutcheons befitted the presumed 
conditions of their owners. He had these imaginary blazons stamped 
on the covers of the bound copies which he presented to his friends or 
to the artists who had created the i>arts. Thus, in La Princme 
George* he eudowed Aimee Desclees—called “ de Perigny” in the 
play—with a coat-of-arms of gules, a salamander disporting itself in 
flames of gold, and the motto Per Ignes. In the l r i*itr de Noce* the 
heraldic Wrings of Madame de Moranee were a sword argent on a 
sliield of gold, and the words: Mor vp 1 . The books of LEtranghr 
and La Priure**e de Bagdad we re enriched with equally appropriate 
heraldrv, the latter recalling the roval origin of the Comtesse de 
Hun. ' 

Fra nr i//on is virtually Dumas’ last play, although some repnm of 
his older ones were recently given. The Comedie Fran^aise has made 
a hit with VAmi dea Femme*, which migrated from its former theatre 
to take rank in the repertoire of the house of Moli&e. Monsieur 
Olaretie confidently expected to produce at an early date an important 
comedy by the author of VEtrangere , on which he had been engaged 
for some time—which hod been erroneoudy supposed at first to be 
christened Le Chemin de Damn*. But it was never intended to have 
any other title than La Route de Ttehe* —and, according to Dumas 
himself, had nothing in common with St. Paul. Lately, when ques¬ 
tioned on the probable termination of his piece, he would answer 
wearily: M Jr *ui* trop fatigue ” This great fatigue was the fore¬ 
runner of serious disease and ended in death. The Route de Thibe* 
will now never be written, it must for evermore lie buried with all the 
other fancier and problems of that busy, inexhaustible brain. Barely 
—probably never—in the annals of literature and the drama have a 
father and son triumpliantly filled a whole century with their books 
and plays, and it is not likely that either will find a successor. The 
author of La Dame aux Camefia* must hold as unique a place as the 
author of Le* Trot* Mowtqnefaires. 


M. S. Van dk Vki.dk. 
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Chaxge of climate in the treatment of disease is a very old method, 
and is often adopted by patients themselves acting on thoir own 
judgment, in the absence of any medical advice. In a large propor¬ 
tion of such cases change of climate is regarded mainly or exclusively 
as a means whereby cold may be avoided and exposure to a warm 
temperature, and especially to sunshine be secured. Experience 
daily teaches us that pains and aohes, catarrhs and couglis, are usually 
alleviated by warmth and rendered worse by cold. Consequently 
sufferers not unnaturally infer that, means and rircumstances per¬ 
mitting, they do well to make a change in conformity with this 
experience. In mild cases, of an indefinite typ, the removal is often 
followed by the desired results, the production of which is attributed 
to the increased temperature, whereas the latter is often greatly aided 
by other circumstances of a less obvious character. In advising 
change of climate for the relief or cure of disease physicians aiv 
naturally and instincthely guided by their own experience or b\ that 
of others whose authority carries weight. As in all mutters of a 
similar kind, systematic inquiry into the modes of action of the purrs 
of nature is the tardy product of a long series of efforts to utilise 
those powers far practical purposes. Climatology as n tcieiue is of 
modern date, and its development is mainly due to the luliours and 
observations of British physicians at home and ubxftad. At first sight 
it may appar a very simple matter in any given cose of disease to 
suggest the best climatic conditions, and to select the most suitable 
health resort; but as a general rule the question is surrounded with 
difficulties. It is easy to lay dowh a few broad principle* to sene as 
a Working hypothesis. Such a hypothesis is based mainly on theo¬ 
retical grounds, partly also on the results of cxpricinv* at quirt'd bv 
systematic observation. By the application of these principles wo 
may determine in a general way the character of climate best odfipted 
to different types of sufferers. But when we seek to g-npple closely 
with the subject, to deal with individuals, and to ascertain with fair 
accuracy the sp<ial and predominant influences operative in different 
localities, with their hearings upn the ever varying londitions of 
Imlth and disease, we find ourselves engaged in a task of consider¬ 
able magnitude. One difficulty associated with our iuiprfect ac¬ 
quaintance with the climatic peculiarities of most countries has been 
very considerably lessened during the last few decades. Of many 
places it may be affirmed that we know almost as much as can bo 
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ascertained w ith regard to that aggregation of met&irolngicul plic- 
nomena which constitutes climate. still greater difficulty uriscs 
from the complexity of the operations to which the lwslv is submitted 
under the varying conditions in which it may ho placed; and oven 
when we him* satisfied ourselves, as far as possible, on these subjects, 
the peculiarities of the ptient whom we wish to benefit, may cause us 
to modify or even cliange our previous determination. 

Assuming that the patient be willing and able to make the change, 
the selection of the particular spot, out of many well calculated to 
suit his case, may be, and often is, attended with much difficulty. 
Half a century ago a decision could be easily arrived at Patients 
suffering from general debility, perhaps without any obvious disease, 
were sent into the country or to some convenient seaside resort For 
those afflicted with chest-complaints, the choice lay between Hastings, 
- the Isle of Wight and Torquay, or some other protected seaside spot 
in the South or West of England, the object being, os already stated, 
to secure as much warmth and sunshine as possible together with the 
beneficial influence of sea-air. At the present day, however, the case 
presents very different features. Places unmarked in any map a few 
yearn ago are now extolled for their health-giving and curative 
influences in many rases of disease, and their reputation lias often 
been fairly deserved. Whereas the element of warmth was formerly 
considered to lie of ’ -iivurv importance, it now occupies a compara¬ 
tively subordinate place, and is, in fact, neariv absent from the list of 
advantages jxissessed by some mountainous resorts whose curative 
{lowers have been rejicfttedly demonstrated in those very eases for 
which heat was once considered an imperative necessity. 

After these preliminary remarks I proceed to describe and examine 
certain features of the climate of South Africa, to which its effects on 
cases of pulmonaiy disease are in great measure attributable. My 
attention lias been specially drawn to tliis subject in consequence of the 
severe illness of a member of my family whom I accompanied to South 
Africa in August last. (hir English climate during autumn, winter, 
and spring is a dangerous one for persons suffering from dironic 
disease of the lungs, as the consumptive. (Vitarrhs andbronchial in¬ 
flammations an* notoriously rife in this country during those portions 
of the year. • Such disorders have a perilous tendency to hasten the 
progress of consumption, or, at any rate, to promote the development 
of the disease should a dormant predisposition exist Many cases of 
consumption can lie traced to a catarrh and no further. “ Migration to 
on exotic climate is ” as Sir Thomas Watson points out “ to be re¬ 
commended not so much for the sake of any positive virtue or special 
sanative influence which tho climate may he supposed to possess, as 
for tho protection it affords against the dangerous influence of our 
own winter climate with its chilling dampness, its fogs and gloom, its 
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luck of cheering and salutary sunshine, its inhibition of enough exer¬ 
cise in the open air.” We may, indeed, go for beyond this qualified 
statement, and claim for the region we are about to discuss the 
possession of a special sanative influence in properly selected oases. 

It is unnecessary to describe the voyage from England to the South 
African ports; but I would fein odd my testimony to that of others 
with regard to the extremely comfortable and convenient arrange¬ 
ments to be met with on board the steamers of the “ Castle ” Line, 
which are not only fine sea boats, but are really “ floating hotels.” 
Speaking from my experience of sea voyages, I would say that 
nothing conducive to the comfort or welfare of the passengers, invalid 
or otherwise, escapes the attention of the owners and officers of these 
ships. Cape Town is reached in from seventeen to twenty days after 
leaving Southampton, and the passengers who have escaped sea-sick¬ 
ness are apt to complain that the time has passed only too quickly. 
It is not advisable that the invalid should stay more than a few days 
at (.’ape Town itself. His first step is to consult a local physician, 
who will advise him where he should settle. Besides climate the 
following advantages are specially to be desiml: comfortable hotel 
accommodation: proper food, well cooked and sufficient in quantity; 
good sauitaiy r arrangements; adequate means of amusement; facility 
of access and competent medical advice. The height aliove sea-level 
is, |>erhnps. the most important geographical consideration; in cases 
of consumption the chances of benefit seem to lie in direct projiortion 
to the altitude of the place in which a sojourn is made. Hr. H. 
Weber, speaking of high latitudes, says the main physical features 
important to us are the purity or aseptic nature of the air; dryness of 
air and. soil; coldness or coolness of the air-temperature and great 
warmth of the sun temperature; rarefaction and low pressure of the 
atmosphere; intensity of light; stillness of air in winter and a W 
amount of ozone. 8 


Each of these factors doubtless contributes towards the good results 
Induced; it is. however, desirable to examine somewhat minutely, 
mto the alleged effect of altitude in diminishing tho liability to 
consumption, and in arresting its progress in i*rsons already subject 
to it. Observations as to the extreme rarity of the disease om the 
high plateaux of the Andes, and the good effect upon.sufferew of a 
residence thereon constituted the original basis of the opinion referred 
to^which has been strengthened by further inquiries in the some 

It must, however, he admitted that consumption does sometimes 
oeeur m the highest inhabited spots on the globe, whilst it is rare in 
rainy places situated on low plains. Still tho fact is beyond doubt 
,. ? «msumption is much less frequently met with at 

high altitudes than in those at a lower elevation or on the same level. 
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Dr. Hindi's investigations show that the number of stands in 
some degree of definite proportion to the degree of elevation; while 
the exceptions to the general rule fiSd satisfactory explanation in 
other etiological factors coming into play at the same time. Reports 
collected from various stations in the Rooky Mountains demonstrate 
the truth of the assertion above made. Trustworthy information has 
been obtained from Mexico, Colorado, and Utah, as well as from 
Guatemala, Salvador, Costa Rica, and New Granada. At Quitto, 
local examples of the disease are unknown. A similar experience is 
characteristic of many elevated districts of the Eastern hemisphere. 
In Europe a certain rarity of consumption begins to be noticed at 
even comparatively small elevations; and the law of immunity of the 
more elevated places has been thoroughly confirmed by the experience 
of Baden and Switzerland. 

It is as yet quite impossible to state the minimum of elevation which 
a locality must jkisscss before the effect of altitude in diminishing 
consumption is manifested. Dr. Ilirsch thinks that a notable decrease 
in the disuse can lie shown to occur at 1500 feet, provided that other 
circumstances are favourable. But, he adds, immunity from consump¬ 
tion, due to the height of the place alone does not occur until we go 
to elevations so greut as to be uninhabitable in temperate climates 
like that of Euro}*. We must go to the equatorial part of the earth 
to study the sanative effects of altitudes ranging from 6000 to 10,000 
feet, and examine the reports from the large towns on the plateaux 
of the Andes in Central and Southern America, the highest of which, 
Potosi, is at an elevation of 13,000 feet. In all such towns, most 
of them occupied with trade and commerce, and exhibiting many 
and grave sanitary defects, consumption is either rare among the 
natives or does not exist at all. It is therefore evident that the 
influences associated with very considerable altitude are able to over¬ 
come the injurious effects and unsatisfactory social conditions in so fur 
us these tend to produce consumption. 

Enough has been adduced to demonstrate the fact that high altitudes 
afford a greater or a lesser protection against consumption; and many 
attempts have been made to discover the manner in which the influence 
is produced. Some authorities regard the purity of the air and its 
freedom from Recomposing product as the principal factors; others 
]>oiut to the dryness of the air and soil. There is yet a third thorny, 
advocated by Dr. Ilirsch, who attributes the beneficent powers of 
»mountain air to the frequent anti deep inspirations necessary in 
breathing a rarefied atmosphere. The quantity of oxygen contained 
in a given volume of air at an elevation of say 8000 feet is consider¬ 
ably less than at the sea-level, and a man must take in a large quantity 
of air in a given time or must inspire oftener than on the plains in 
order to obtain his requisite amount of oxygen. Persons thus situated 
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are oontinuafly practising a kind of pulmonary gymnastics, which 
results in a vigorous development of their breuthing organs, and a 
greater power of resistance on their part to noxious influences from 
without. The celebrated Sydenham was wont to recommend exercise 
on horseback as a remedy for consumption. Its efficacy, which he 
declared to be equal to that of Jesuits’bark in agues, may be explained 
by Dr. Hirach's theory. Other competent authorities are inclined to 
dissent from this view, and, while admitting that rarefied air way not 
be without influence, they lay stress rather on the maintenance of the 
purity of the air by its rapid movement and on its freedom from 
micro-organisms. Investigations, set on foot for the purpose, have* 
demonstrated a complete absence of microbes at heights of over 6500 
feet, and a much diminished number at such com]tantti\e]y slight 
elevations as 1800 feet. It must, however, lie admitted that almost 
absolute freedom from microbes has also been found in air collected 
from near the surface of the ocean and at i ertuin sjiots on the *cn- 
coast. 

South Africa possesses many stations the natural conditions of 
which render them very suitable for the treatment of affections of the 
chest. One region tailed the Karroo (signifying the dnness of the 
climate), is pre-eminent in this respect. It is divided into two jmr- 
tions, termed the Great and the Northern Karroo The former consist* 

of a vast plateau of considerable elevation, averaging about 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea, whilst the Average height of the mountain 
ranges is about 5000 feel, some places rising to 7000. Its sj**« iul 
character is its excessive dryness—it is said that a i lean |H>lished steel 
razor can lie left out all night in the ojien without fear of its acquiring 
one single speck of ru*t. Rain falls \ cry irregularly, and at ran* 
intervals only, and in small lo<nl showers—many months may elaj*se 
without a drop of rain. The atmohphera is pure and wonderfully 
exhilarating. The summer temperature, though high, is cosily 
tolerated; the winter i* iold hut bright nnd bracing, with abundant 
sunshine. Among the places best adapted for sanatoria an* feres 
(1493 feetj, kfatjesfoutein, Beaufort West, and Crudock, all at an 
elevation of nearly 3000 feet. The Northern Karroo lies at a much 
greater elevation than the Great Karroo, averaging uliuiit 4000 feet 
above the sea-level, while some of the mountain rungej reach 7800 feet. 
Its atmosphere is characterised by peculiar dryness which, in «*njunc¬ 
tion with the rarefaction, the constant suniighf, and its generally 
uniform character, endows the climate with properties obtainable in 
Europe only at much higher altitudes, (’host affections an* rare, and 
consumption is almost unknown among the inhabitants born and brad 
in this region. The district can boost of a long list of stations, all of 
which may be strongly recommended as regards ilimato and natural 
advantages. Among them may be mentioned Frazerberg (4500), 
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Richmond, Yiotoria (West), Hanover, Aliwal (North), and Kimberley, 
all at an elevation of from 4000 to 450(Pfeet. 

All these plaoes, and many others might be added, possess a climate 
which experience has proved to be highly curative to consumptive 
patients. It is likewise beneficial in cases of debility and want of 
tone, many examples of which are to be found in our own country, 
especially that form of general tiredness with insomnia resulting from 
the wear and tear of modem life. But climate per ee will not suffice, 
there are other factors which ore equally necessary. It is within the 
knowledge of everybody that the diet of sufferers from consumption 
and other wasting disorders, should be as sustaining and nutritious as 
they con take or bear. In the cases referred to the appetite is ofton 
capricious, and the amount of food taken is altogether insufficient to 
counterbalance the daily losses. Hence one important aim in treat¬ 
ment is to improve the apatite and digestion, and this object may 
often be attained by a sojourn in pure mountain air. But it is use¬ 
less and almost cruel to stimulate the apjjctite, unless proper means of 
satisfying it can at the same time be secured, and in many of the 
places mentioned above there is a great defect in this resect, as well 
as in other matters of hygiene. In some letters which appeared a 
few months ago in the &Mandat'd news|uq>er, it was pointed out that 
in the “ parts of South Africa suitable, as regards climate, for con¬ 
sumptive patients, comfortable quarters, good wholesome, well-c’ooked 
food and kindly attention are an unknown combination. U]>-eoimtry 
hotels, oven those advertising for invalids, are primarily bars and 
canteens, ill-adupted for delicate people. Kmull * Sanatoria ’ have 
been started, but none have yet arisen in which the invalid is the first 
consideration, or with sufficient capital to place comfort and good food 
within reach of the invalid.” 

It is pleasant to Iw able to state that this drawback will soon cease 
to exist. While in South Africa I had opportunities of discussing the 
subject with Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and later on by his desire, with Mr. 
Ijawronce, of Kimberley, and since my return Mr. Lawrence has 
forwarded to me by Mr. Rhodes* request, gratifying reports embody¬ 
ing the ideas which were discussed at our interviews. The resolution, 
emanating from Mr. Rhodes, was speedily adopted, of establishing a 
sanatorium at lumberley for the treatment of jtersons suffering from 
pulmonary complaints, especially in the incipient stages. Mr. Rhodes 
9 promised a contribution of £4000 from some funds at his disposal, and 
£1000 from his own purse. Another letter informs me that Mr. 
Rhodes has promised au additional £5000. Such public-spirited 
generosity is deserving of the highest pruise, the money could not be 
devoted to a better purpose. 

Small institutions for the reception of invalids already exist, but in 
few, if any, are the arrangements of an altogether satisbetoxy oharac- 
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ter. A model sanatorium of the kind now proposed, will not only be 
a source of benefit to those wife can avail themselves of it, but will 
stimulate the foundation of similar institutions in suitable localities, 
and will indicate to all oonoemed the necessary conditions for the 
attainment of favourable results. Kimberley, the station chosen for 
the erection of the buildings, presents many advantages. Its climate 
is equal to that of any health resort in South Africa, and its surround¬ 
ings are generally better than can be found elsewhere. Among its 
advantages may be enumerated various clubs, the library, the theatre, 
and other places of amusement, also opportunities for golf, tennis, 
cricket, coursing and shooting, and the proximity of the river. The 
nuisance due to the dust, of which I can speak by personal experience, 
at Johannesburg and other localities, has l>een greatly lessened at 
Kimberley since the present water-supply was obtained. The 
management of the Kimberley Sanatorium will be vested in a Hoard, 
several members of which, well-known Kimberley men. occupying the 
highest public and social positions in the town, have lieen already 
nominated. There will be a medical representative at Cap Town 
from whom patients arriving from Europe will be able to obtain oil 
requisite information and advice. The fees for admission will be such as 
to secure a fair remuneration to the resident custodians. Ijurgc profits 
will not be aimed at, but the tariff will ] volubly be a little higher 
than at ordinary hotels—with which the institution will coni] an* 
favourably as regards comforts and necessaries for invalids. Ad¬ 
mission will be granted only to those patients whose condition promises 
a fair chance of recovery. 

A sum of £8000 has been set aside for the building, and plans have 
been invited by advertisement. I cannot but express my sinc’cre 
gratification at having been associated in any degree with the inception 
of so benevolent and desirable a project. 


Rorsox Konst.. 



BOER, AFRICANDER, AND BRITON IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

PART n.—THE FUTURE. 

In dealing with the political situation—past and present—in the 
Transvaal, the conclusions arrived at in my last article were based 
upon facts and figures collected during two visits to, and extending 
over several years’ intimate association with that country. 1 These were 
derived from the most authoritative sources available, whilst my 
expressed convictions were often strengthened by the opinions of 
others long resident in the country, whose friendship and acquaintance 
I have had the privilege of enjoying, and who were qualified in the 
highest degree to form an accurate judgment. 

But in my endeavours to offer a forecast of the future, any conclu¬ 
sions I may draw must obviously be taken as merely an expression of 
individual opinion, and which, however bond fide and unbiassed they 
may be, ore naturally influenced by the desire ever prominent in the 
human mind that future events should shape themselves in accordance 
with our wishes. 

Before the year 1807, when diamonds were first discovered on the 
Vaal River, near Kimberley, tho political future of South Africa would 
doubtless have lieen us uninteresting to a European student of history 
as the monotonous existence of a Boer farmer on the great Karroo. 
But with tho advent of discoveries in precious gems and gold, and 
their rapidly successful development, human cupidity became excited, 
and the sleepy hollow' of Boerdom—only rendered interesting by 
Olive Schreiner’s admirable study of life on an African farm—was at 
once roused into active membership of the great family of civilised 
nations. In 1871, Kimberley, the gmit centre of diamond production 
in tho Cajje Colony, was founded, and to-day produces gems to the 
annual value of nearly four millions sterling. In 18845 the first 
houses were built on the hire Veldt of the Witwutersrund—known 
to-day as the flourishing city of Johannesburg—whose conglomerate 
beds since thin have produced over seven and a quarter million 
ounces of gold, worth over twenty-five millions sterling, whilst 
9 competent authorities estimate that over seven hundred miliums 
sterling still remains to Ik? extracted. Hold and diamonds may, there¬ 
fore, be regarded as the two gmit factors in solring the problem of 
the future, whilst the political status of South Africa in general, 
and that of the Transvaal in particular, must obviously be influenced 
by them. 

(1) Vide FomianTiY Rxvrsv lor Anga<*. 1892. 
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' I hare endeavoured to show in my first article whence the culmi¬ 
nating movement for extension of the franchise and constitutional 
reform in the Transvaal may eventually come, and I think it must he 
dear to my readers that the Africanders settled down there, hacked 
by their fellows in the Cape Colony and adjoining States, should 
bring this about, without necessitating any active interference by 
purely British elements. This I hold would be the least violent 
method, and should produce less friction with the Boors, whilst its 
results would obviously he more lasting and more propitious to the 
great industrial and financial interests at stike. But events man h 
so rapidly in South Africa, especially in the great mining centres, 
with their ever-changing populations, that even in tin* few month.* 
which have elapsed since I last wrote, it has become apparent to close 
observers that the Uitlander s jwtience is well-nigh exhausted. Should 
this prove to be so, and should President Kruger and his satellites 
still continue to ignore their reasonable demands for ]K>litical emanci¬ 
pation. there seems every prospect of a hostile demonstration to 
obtain it by force. Assuming this to be a fait accompli , ami Kruger 
and his Hollander friends sent to enjoy themsehes on the banks ot 
the Amstel or elsewhere, let us endeavour to gauge the consequents. 

That a period of transition would l>e desirable from many ]>oints of 
view as a “ buffer ” to mitigate th» nearly always disastrous shoek 
caused bv violent political reforms in a new country is oh\iou*. and 
that the slow stolidity of the Boer should not l»e rushed or hustled by 
the advanced politician—whether Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-1 'nhcrsal 
—of the fin-dc-xieclc school, is equally desirable. ilis adhesion totlie 
new order of things should lie obtained by rational, sound common- 
sense arguments, to which, if urged by his fellow Bihts of the pro¬ 
gressive type, lie undoubtedly would listen with favour. Of those 
latter the present Volksruad contains a few, and it is from their ranks 
we should endeavour to select one eajMible of convincing his fellows of 
the fitness of the prnjxMsed reforms and the advantages to accrue to 
them from their realisation. It uould lie justifiably eonsidemi pre¬ 
sumptuous on my part to designate any individual politician for this 
important function, and whilst indicating the group whence the most 
likely candidate for the chief magistracy may come, 1 am reluctantly 
comjiellod to disregard for the moment the legitimate elfcims of others 
whose* standard of intellectual cajwicity arc* of u higher ami more 
advanced order; I am, moreover, influenced by the eemrietion tliat 
the more nchanml politicians might not succeed so well in convincing 
the *• Hopper Boers” of their error in refusing more liberal measures. 
It must be borne in mind that-my ideal candidate is only intended to 
sene as a temjiorary political bridge leading to the more advanced 
arena of modem constitutionalism. The duration of this transition 
period should not in my estimation be long; therefore if any orrar of 
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judgment is oommitted its bonsequanoes would not fie far-reaching. 
This “buffer” Administration onoe organised, with a “Progressive” 
Boer installed as its duel, the flow of constitutional refor m would be 
smooth, effioooious, and peaceful. As already stated, (be present 
Volksraad contains a few of this type, the mare prominent being Hr. 
Loobs Mayer, Mr. Loveday, and Mr. Jeppe, the member far Johannes¬ 
burg. This latter gentleman, during the recent Parliamentary debate 
on the monster petition for the franchise, referred to in my last article 
as signed by nearly 40,000 Uitlanders, spoke of these in the following 
terms:— 


11 They have settled for good, they hare built Johannesburg, one of the 
wonders of the age, now valued at many millions sterling, and which, in a few 
short yean, will contain from a hundred to a hundred and fifty thousand souls. 
They own half the soil, they pay at least three-quarters of the taxes. Nor are 
they persons who belong to a subservient race. They come from countries 
where they freely exercised political rights, which can nevor be long denied to 
free-born men. They ore, in short, men who in capital, energy, and education 
are at least our equals. 

“ All those persons are gathered together, thanks to our law, into one camp. 
Through our own act, this multitude, which contains elements which even the 
most suspicious amongst us would not hesitate to trust, is compelled to stand 
together and so to stand on this most fatal of all questions in antagonism to us. 
Is that fact alone not sufficient to warn us, and to prove how ^iMfat^w«n*nlilrA 
our policy is Y 

“ What will we do with them now ? Shall we convert them into friends or 
■hall we send them away once more empty, dissatisfied, embittered ? What will 
our answer bo ? Dare wo refer them to the present law, which first expects 
them to wait for fourteon years, and even then pledges itself to nothing, but 
leaves everything to a Volksraad which canno tdecide until 1903 P It is a law 
which denies all political rights even to their children bom in this country. Gan 
they gather any hope from that ? 

“It is said that everything is quiet and peaceful with the new population. 
That is true. Political life appears to be dead amongst them. There are no 
more meetings, no more deputations; but I fear this peace, th« hopeless, sullen 
peace. It reminds me of the calm before the storm. One more word. It has 
been stated that these people have changed their tactics, and that they now hope 
to gain the franchise by spending money. A. newspaper went so far even as to 
■ay that I know of this attempt. I *xn glad my name was m antinnwl, for it 
gives me tho opportunity of unhesitatingly denying that statement and asserting 
its absolute untruth. No, gentlemen, the right to vote will never bo purchased 
by money in this Republic, nor will it ever, I trust, be obtained from us by 
force.” • • 


' In the light of subsequent events these words have a semi-prophetic 
• ring. The hackneyed plirose of “ the calm before the storm” is a 
happy simile—the oalm has been—the storm is fast approaching, and 
President Kruger should heed the warning from one of his own loyal 
Boers and take in sail before his ship is irretrievably wrecked. If he 
does not—and there are no signs that he will—then the hope expxessed 
in the last phrases of Mr. Jeppe’s able peroration will not be realised, 
VOL. LIX. n.s. i 
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and that force he dreads may become imperative on the Uitlander as 
tibe ultimo ratio to aohieve his ends. 

Some hope had been entertained that this imposing document, 
supported by a few eloquent men, might have had the desired effect 
But, alas! in a chamber of twenty-four only eight votes were recorded 
in favour of granting its prayer. Thus the probability of constitution¬ 
ally obtaining the franchise has been shelved for another year, and, 
perhaps, relegated to the Ghreek Kalends. The supposed lVogressive 
majority in the Volksraad has proved illusoiy, and some of those who 
stood on that platform and were returned on this ticket have completely 
gone over to Paul Kruger. 

Tims the tactics of the National Union have apparently been foiled, 
and their chances of success rendered more remote than over. The late 
vote on their monster petition points in this direction, and further, that 
the Volksraad as now constituted, is more Dopjier and more retrograde 
than the preceding one. Moreover, those Doppers lielieve absolutely in 
Oom Paul. Has he not, in their estimation, held his own for years pint 
against all comers ? And is he not likely to do so for years to come Y 
They believe in him, are impressed with his jK»wer, and wisely conclude 
it is safer to vote for him and with him than to try a new and unknown 
man. A few Hollanders and Germuns at Pretoria lead Kruger, whilst 
Kruger leads his Hopper Boer population and “ owns ” their repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament. With such a state of things, what cun l»o 
expected in the way of reforms Y 

I rcmitly met in London a man of great exjieriewe in Traii*vual 
politics just returned from Johannesburg, and this is the language he 
held to me:—*• The Uitlnnders are simply wusting time in trying to 
obtain reform by constitutional means. Moreo\cr, they an* now ln«- 
ginning to understand that the National league or Union is iin|*>tciit 
to help them. They are tired of men of * words,’ and seek to U« led 
by men of * action.’ They are now convinced that the Boer will never 
cede to supplication or jieaceful agitation unless 1 jacked bv rfm/* and 
men ready and willing to exact their demands by force. The day the 
National Lilian can muster courage to present a fietition in one baud, 
and hold a rifle in the other, and be ready to use it if his prayer Is* re¬ 
fused—then and not till then will it succeed. But alas! then* wins 
to he no leader in their ranks fit to do this. And yet gmre than half 
the country belongs to the Uitlander. If Mr. LWil Rhodes were uti 
Africander bom and could speak their language, he would long ugo 
have led them to higher destinies. But lie cannot talk to them in their c 
own tongue, and the Boers want a leader who can hamiigue them, and 
who has the courage of his opinions and knows how to buck them by 
deeds. It is this defect, no doubt, that deters liira from taking action. 

If his friend, the great leader of the Africander Bund in the Cu]h<, Mr. 
Hofmeyer, would only do it, the problem would soon be solved, but for 
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many masons snob an eventuality is highly improbable?’ *1 thoroughly 
endorse this view of the situation. ^ 

When the gold fever first set in m 1884 near Leydenburg, the 
Dopper Boers said, M It is only a superficial excitement and will soon 
fizzle out; the diggers will soon disappear and we shall remain the 
masters; let them come and leave us their money, we gain by it, and 
they won’t interfere with our political life.” And so it turned out at 
the time. Then the De Kaap Gold Fields sprung up, and they said 
the same thing, and the same result supervened. Then Malmani and 
then Klerksdorp and other ephemeral districts cropped up, and were in 
turn abandoned for the Randt. The Dopper chuckled and said: 
“ The Randt will end like the others, and we need have no fears that 
the Uitlanders will stay.” But here at last their forecast was at fault 
—the Randt has not fizzled out, but ou the contrary, is daily in¬ 
creasing in wealth, power, and population, and the Dopper Boer who 
taxes its denizens unconscionably is propitiated by wealth, and forgets 
in the enjoyment of its acquisition the solution of the fatal problem 
the survival of the fittest.” Then thanks to the experience acquired 
on the Randt, those outlying districts of Leydenburg, Klerksdorp, and 
De Kaap, previously condemned as ephemeral, are now proclaimed to 
be payable. 

The far-reaching influence of colossal wealth, with its accompanying 
luxuries, is daily sapping the very vitals of the Boers* most cherished 
principles ami habits—independence and isolation. lie instinctively 
feelH that, like his forerunners, who tracked there from the South, he 
is being crowded out by the Uitlander, and yet he is devoid of the old 
energy to resist it, or simply take his waggon and track to the desert! 
Possibly this latter he often feels tempted to do as the simplest solution 
of all. But when he ousts arouud him, he perceives himself hemmed 
in on all sides by railways, and rapidly advancing Anglo-Saxon civili¬ 
sation. His only outlet to the practically illimitable North is barred 
by that Ogre to present and unborn Boers, Cecil Rhodes, who has not 
only annexed to the British Empire tlio vast territories hearing his 
name, but has firmly implanted such anti Dopper-Boer elements as are 
destined in the near future to crush for ever their political ascendency! 

No doubt exists in the minds of those who have studied the problem 
and worked yut the future destinies of South Africa, that the Trans¬ 
vaal, with its unrivallod mineral wealth and geographical advantages, 
is bound to become the centre of that great schotne of local federation 
» reoently proclaimed by a British Statesman to be the precursor of a 
still greater Imperial one. 1 Its cosmopolitan population, and the vast 
international interests involved in its mining industry, at once mark out 
Johannesburg as the future capital of a Unitel South Africa. 

(1) Vide Mr. Chamberlain's speeoh at the Natal Railway Banquet, November tith. 
1895 . 
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interests must retain their undoubted asoendancy in all matters, 
political, social, industrial, and financial, the French element and 
influence, by reason of its material interests in the Randt, is likely to 
increase. This will undoubtedly lean to the side of good government 
and consequent economical extraction of the gold. Every p enny weight 
saved means a lot to them in the development of their mines, and they 
are sufficiently thrifty and practical as an industrial people to readily 
Sink any racial or political differences with Anglo-Saxons, as long as 
they regard them as good governors and careful administrators. I 
have been assured by some of the leading French investors in the 
Randt Mines (and over forty million francs of their money have been 
sunk there) that they would never think of risking their capital in 
mining enterprises in a French colony, as long as they could find a 
suitable field under British or Anglo-Saxon supremacy. Then the 
German element in the Transvaal is really more English than German, 
and many have become naturalised British subjects. Of course, there 
are a few exceptions as in all communities, and those few are amply 
the sycophantic satellites of President Kruger and his Hollanders, 
enjoying os they do monopolistic privileges which fill their coffers, 
but tend to oppress and overtax the leading industries of the country. 

Nearly all are there with the object of amassing fortunes, and care 
little for politics or parties so long os they are allowed to work in 
Hence if a Liberal Boer Administration were installed in lieu 
of the present oligarchy, they would all rejoice and follow peacefully 
their avocations. They want no violent revulsion of principles or in 
the form of government, and would prefer to remain Republican than 
crane under any colonial system controlled from Downing Street 
The “buffer” Administration I have alluded to should give them 
this, and as its objects and mission may be regarded as purely tran- 
ritosy and leading to higher destinies, 

" ’Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished." 

During its brief existence it is more than probable that the extension 
of the franchise to the Uitlander will be voted by a liberal and more 
enlightened V dksraad. Assuming this to be done, we may presume 
to look a step further and see what those higher destinies are. 

Briefly and broadly, an enlightened and advanced administration, 
oaected by the men of high intellectual capacity and experience I < 
7* Ye rafwwd to, and whose advent to power would be the first step 
towards that inevitable federation of States which must even tually 
amsfatute a great United South Africa. But the process of 
tom, and the working out of this scheme, must obviously bo slow, and 
its direction from within entrusted to such men as Chief Justice 
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Eotsd, Advocate Weasels, the Brothers Leonard Esselen, and others 
of their class, assisted from withouAy Chief Justice de VilKers of 
the Cape Colony, Mr. Hofmeyer and others. 

In all this great work of reconstruction and reform, it may naturally 
he asked: u And the great South African Statesman, Cedi Rhodes, 
what of him? Where is his plaoe, and what rdk is he likely to play in 
this great political drama ? ” To those who have had the privilege of 
dose fellowship, and the advantage of studying his character and 
working with him during the last eight years, the answer is not far 
to seek. I have had occasion in other circumstances to qualify him as 
a man who known what he wants and goes straight to his goal. (Alas! 
how few of our statesmen can aspire to this definition!) When the 
history of a “ United South Africa ” comes to he written, an impartial 
historian cannot fail to do justice to Mr. Rhodes. To his persistent 
efforts and untiring energy will be due in great measure the consum¬ 
mation of this magnum opus of his life. Those who accuse him of 
money-grubbing and financial scheming with the sole object of amass¬ 
ing wealth, know little of the man or his attributes. If he seems to 
covet wealth it is more for the power its possession gives to enable 
him to carry out his vast schemes of empire to the glory and advan¬ 
tage of the Anglo-Saxon race, than to the satisfaction of any selfish or 
sensual enjoyment. 

He has built up for himBelf an idol on the vast Karoo, conceived 
in early youthful dreams and matured in manhood, shaped and 
fashioned from the stem material of firm resolve immutable as 
adamant, and before which he has worshipped for years and still 
worships. This idol, as his detractors and enemies would have it, is 
not Mammon, but the far nobler and more lasting monument of 
human ambition, the banding together under one flag of many 
peoples and many races, and the grouping of many States beneath 
the -flSgiB of Anglo-Suxon supremacy. 

Witness his conquest from barbarism of that vast territory stretching 
from the Limpopo on the Bouth, away across the Zambesi to Lake 
Tanganyika on the north, covering an area of over a million square 
miles. All this he lias saved in the ** scramble for Africa,” and his 
bitterest enemies must admit tliat but for him it would have been 
lost for ever^o the British Empire. 

This apparent digression from the main subject under consideration 
'will, I trust, be pardoned all the more readily when I shall show, as 
I hope to do further on, how intimately the fate of the Transvaal is 
bound up with the policy of Mr. Rhodes and the Cape Colony. 

In their struggle for a voice in the Government of the Transvaal 
the British settlers there can only hope for assistance with any chanoe 
of suooess from the Government of the Cape Colony, or in other 
words Mr. Rhodes; hitherto that Government has been practically 
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powerless to take any decided action, or side with the Uitlanders in 
any contest with Transvaal Bo6rs. Any ministry advocating such a 
policy must inevitably have succumbed. But, as I have endeavoured 
to show in my former article, the large monetary interests involved in 
mining enterprise in the Transvaal, and the great changes wrought 
by railway extension and constant inter-communication, resulting in 
the acquisition by Cape Colonists of valuable properties there, have 
brought about a complete revulsion of feeling. Added to this, the 
recent extension of the Cape Colony northwards embracing British 
Bechuanaland. and its still further prospective extension into Kodosia 
with railways and telegraphs rapidly advancing towards the Zambesi, 
all tend to increase the strength of the British element in the Colony 
and projKDrtionutely diminish that of the Dutch. Let it not be 
supposed that all this has come about by mere accident. Certainly 
the great discoveries of gold in the Transvaal and ltodesin have done 
much to assist in its development, but to the master mind that 
directed and guided resulting consequences is due the sliaping of that 
]M>licy which has wrought the change in public opinion. 

It is precisely the knowledge of this fact tliat has emboldened the 
British Transvaalers and the Cape Africanders in Johannesburg to 
speak out their minds, and no longer fear to tell Oom Paid in plain 
language that he must mend his ways or take the consequences. 

Whilst I write, the l>est illustration of the altered tenqiemment of 
our countrymen in the Golden City has come to hand in the following 
summon' of a speech made hy Mr. Lionel Phillips, President of tho 
Chamber of Mines, on the inauguration of their new premises. 
He said— 

“ He regarded the inimical attitude of the Legislature as the one dark cloud 
on the horizon, and that the new ]»opulution, who iiuiiiIktmI thice to one, con¬ 
stituted nine-tenths of the revenue, being taxed to this extent without any 
\oice whatever in the administration. The country was going from hud to 
worse, and it was hopeless to expect any amelioration except by strenuous and 
combined efforts. It was his duty, as the res]K>nsible repre**entath e oi the 
Chamber, to speak boldly, in the hope that the Government might awaken to 
the gravity of the situation, and propose reinodiul measures to the special session 
of the Raad in January. There was a limit to their patience; the Got eminent 
met their advances with insult. The policy of exclusion induced the Road to 
curtail their rights in a monstrous manner, though the HiglP Court would 
shortly be asked to test the question. (Mr. I’hillips reverted to the uttenqit made 
last session to bring the High Conrt absolutely under the domination of tho 
Executive.) It was monstrous that any country claiming to be a civilised 
people should he required to swear allegiance or that they and their children 
should he debarred from any rights not defined in the country. Regarding the 
question of education, it was monstrous to contribute nine-tenths of the money 
spent on education, while English-speaking children were deprived of all advan^ 
tage through the compulsory medium of public education being Dutch. Con¬ 
tinuing, he said that by enormous protective duties workmen were unable to 
reap the full benefit of their labour, the effect being to foster and enrich a 
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population too indolent to produce its requirements. Attemj^s had been made 
during last year to interfere with the liberty of the Frees and the freedom of 
speech. Now, the latest grievance was the inadequacy of the police arrange¬ 
ments. Heinous crimes were continually escaping detection, while the Govern¬ 
ment refused to engage Uitlander detectives, contrary to the pledges given. In 
conclusion, Mr. Phillips said that all they wanted was purity in administration 
and an equitable share and a voice therein. He hoped the Government would 
be induced to see that its present policy was impossible; but he deprecated any 
desire to see an upheaval, which would be disastrous from every point of view, 
and would probably end in bloodshed.” 

This language is unmistakable, and when I state that, knowing as 
I do intimately Mr. Phillips to be a most prudent and careful speaker 
and one of the most accomplished men of business on the Rondt, 
representing many millions of money invested in the mining industry, 
its tenor is still more significant. 

My reading of it is that he is either inspired by some authoritative 
person in the Cape Colony, or that he feels the time has come for 
action, and that the period of “ unpreparedness ” alluded to in my 
former article has ceased. Whichever it may be, the fact remains that 
the Uitlander, having exhausted his patience to obtain by constitu¬ 
tional means the right to vote and have a voice in the government of 
the country, is now apparently resolved to resort to other measures. 

The recent annexation of Bechuannland by the Cape Colony gives 
the latter un uninterrupted stretch of territory for 1,000 miles from 
tlie Cape to Mafeking, where it joins the Chartered Company's domains, 
extending thence to the Zambesi and beyond. This unbroken line 
of British soil forms a base of operations possessing the utmost import¬ 
ance from a strategetic point of view. With the Cape Government 
Railway now completed to Mafeking—two days’ march from Johan¬ 
nesburg and Pretoria—the meanB of furnishing prompt and efficacious 
aid in cose of need ore already at the disposal of the Government I 
do not, however, anticipate that any armed intervention by the Cape 
Colony will be necessary, nor do I believe that the Chartered Com¬ 
pany’s well-drilled and well-officered volunteer force, with its splendid 
batteries of maxims and othe«* quick-firing guns, will be required to 
do more thun mass its battalions on the Limpopo and thus cover the 
northern frontier of the Transvaal. Such a demonstration would he 
ample to attain the object in view, and to realise that nightmare of un¬ 
broken lines, of lied Coats encircling “Oom Paul, 1 ’which he has dreaded 
for years past and feek impotent to shake off. His insatiable greed in 
taxing and over-taxing the industries which have wrought the pros¬ 
perity of his country and his people has turned even his best friends 
and supporters amongst the Uitlanders against him. His dogged 
refusal to join the Customs Union of South Africa, and his avowed 
intention to exclude his neighbours from a just and equitable parties- 
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po tion in the commercial prosperity of the Transvaal, render his oon- 
tumanoe as chief of that State not only undesirable but impossible. 

The repeated warnings he has had have apparently unmoved him 
in his stubborn resolve to ignore the claims of his own kith and kin 
in the Orange Free State and the Cape Colony for impartial and fair 
treatment in their commercial relations. The comminatory language 
addressed to him by an African statesman, as set out by me in my 
former article, and improperly attributed to Mr. Rhodes by some 
over-zealous critics, was no mere invention of mine. If the precise 
words os given were not uttered, I affirm that the sense of their 
m anning was conveyed in even more energetic terms than those 
employed by me. I repeat that President Kruger must go. His 
retention of power would be fatal to the peaceful development of the 
vast resources of the country and the prompt solution of the problem— 
African federation;—that this problem will be solved in a manner 
favourable to the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race in Africa can 
scarcely be doubted. But that lost territories abandoned by the wil¬ 
fully criminal supineuess of former British Statesmen will come bock 
to the fold of Downing Street or revert to the Crown is too much to 
hope for. The bitter experience of British residents in the Transvaal 
after Majuha Hill and the retrocession, is still too vividly impressed 
upon their minds to admit of this. 

The form of government which observation amongst the majority 
has convinced me would be most popular in the Transvaal, is that of 
an Independent Republic with universal suffrage for all white men 
who can road and write. This would undoubtedly give the Anglo- 
Saxon element a sweeping majority and secure an honest, energetic, 
and capable Executive. With such elements in jiower at Pretoria, 
and an enlightened Boer administration in the Orange Free State, the 
problem of a United South Africa should lx* easy of solution. 

I do not apprehend that fundamental differences in the form of 
government will, or should form an insujierable olatacle to the closest 
federation of the States concerned, although it may seem anomalous 
for a Monarchical colony to assimilate its institutions and work 
harmoniously with a Republic. If a system of federation similar to 
that existing in Switzerland or the United States were firmly estab¬ 
lished, there is no reason why it should not work smoothly.* Each State 
should he free to make its own local laws and liave its own local 
Governor or President, and to control all mattens affecting its internal 
welfare, whilst a Supreme Federal Government, with its Congress of 
Delegates from each State, would deal with all questions affecting 
international relations through the medium of the Imperial Suzerain 
"—Great Britain. 

It would be affectation—possibly amounting to {resumption—on 
my part to go further than indicate these broad lines, which no doubt 
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have been carefully thought out by Imperial and South African 
Statesmen. But I contend that if carefully wrought out on fair 
liberal and impartial lines, the result would give satisfaction to the 
various political parties in South Africa. With a firm and capable 
Colonial Secretory possessing the broad determined views and States¬ 
manship of Mr. Chamberlain, imbued as we know him to be with 
sound common-sense and business attributes of the highest order, we 
may rest satisfied that Imperial interests will be safeguarded. To a 
Statesman of acknowledged genius and great organizing power as we 
know Mr. Cecil Rhodes to be in South Africa, loyally working with 
his Africander friends, and equally imbued with great business capa¬ 
city and tact, we may safely intrust the consummation of that great 
scheme of African unity which he has made the ambition of his life. 

In conclusion I will sum up my reading of the future political 
destinies of the Transvaal 

1. Suppression of the present Dopper Boer domination as exem¬ 
plified by President Kruger and his Hollander allies. 

2. Installation of a buffer ” Government with an executive com¬ 
posed of advanced Progressive Boers. This to be transitory and 
created expressly with the object of establishing liboral reforms and 
the granting of the franchise to all duly qualified Uitlanders. 

3. Tlie advent of a more enlightened class of legislators composed 
largely of the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Dutch elements, whose mis¬ 
sion it would be to bring the Transvaal within the orbit of the Customs 
Union, aB now existing between the Cape Colony, Natal, and the 
Orange Free State. This would be the first step towards local 
federation. 

4. And lastly, whilst retaining its local independence and form of 
government, the political, commercial, and social union of the Trans¬ 
vaal, with all the States comprised within that vast area, from Tan¬ 
ganyika on the north to Cape Town on the south, and from Delogoa 
Bay on the east to Damaraland on the west, the whole constituting 
that united South Africa of Mr. Rhodes’ early dreams, beneath the 
rngis of Imperial British suzerainty and under one flag. 

Such is my forecast. I may be utterly wrong, but it is based on 
the honest conviction that the prosperity and happiness of many 
Peoples and mftny Races would be assured by its realisation. Should 
it oome to pass, the terms “ Boer,” “ Africander,” and “ Briton ” in 
Africa will cease to possess any political significance, whilst as a 
•united family their influence will extend from Cape Town to Cairo, 
constituting, as a whole, the most powerful government ever estab¬ 
lished on the Dork Continent. 


F. I. Ricarde-Seaykr. 
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At the 22nd Annual Provincial Meeting of the Incorporated Law 
Society, held in Liverpool in October of this year, the President of 
the Society, Mr. J. W. Budd, in the course of his address, spoke as 
Mowb in referring to legal procedure: “ It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the volume of business in the Superior Courts, more 
especially on the Common Law side, has greatly diminished of late 
years, and that there is among the public a strong and widely-spread 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the procedure for administering justice 
in civil proceedings in the Superior Courts. ... It is impossible 
for any of us who are engaged in large practices to maintain that 
our system meets with, or merits the approval of, those for whose 
benefit it should be designed, namely, our clients—the litigants 
themselves. . . . How is it that business men have for many years 
been more and more shy of resorting to our tribunals for the settle¬ 
ment of their disputes '1 . . . I . . . think that the answer is tliat 
our procedure does not satisfy the requirements of business men. 
An institution to flourish in a free country must offer to the ]»eople 
the thing that they want. Our legal procedure is far too complex, 
too dilatory and uncertain os to time, and too exjiensive, for the 
requirements of business men in ordinary transactions at the end of 
the nineteenth century.” 

It is safe to assert that no legal practitioner would dispute any of 
the above statements. Unfortunately, the pressure of other business 
at the Law Society’s Meeting precluded any discussion on the subject 
of legal procedure. A remedy for the existing state of thiugs is, 
however, so urgently required, in the interests alike of the public and 
the profession, that the writer is impelled to write this {taper, in 
the earnest hope that it may contribute, in however small a measure, 
to the solution of a difficulty which for time out of miud has apparently 
baffled all the resources and efforts of the most ardent and enlightened 
of law reformers. 

A physician, before deciding on the remedies to aftply, endeavours 
to ascertain the nature of the complaint from which the patient 
suffers. In like manner, before seeking to suggest remedies to meet 
the evils of the existing system, it is essential to ascertain the cau*e& 
from which these evils spring. They can, it is believed, be traced 
in the main to two primary causes—(1) the fallibility of human 
tribunals; (2) the existing complicated and confusing procedure. 

It sounds a truism to assert that the satisfactory administration of 
the law depends on the administrators, but there is too much reason 
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to fear that in practice the principle involved is not recognised to 
anything like the extent its important demands. A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and it is idle to deny what every 
practitioner knows, that the judicial chain has more than one weak 
link. The public has no conception of the extent to which the delay, 
costs, and uncertainty of which it complains are directly traceable to 
the fact that amongst the judges and other judiciary officers are to be 
found men who are not equal to the responsibilities of their position. 
By way of illustration, the facts of one or two cases may be given. 

In one case, bankers were sued by one of their customers for a 
sum, the difference between the amount for which it was alleged a 
cheque had been originally drawn and the amount appearing on the 
face of the cheque when presented for payment, the customer alleging 
that the cheque had been altered without hi8 consent. On the trial, 
the cheque was at an early stage* examined by the presiding judge 
through a magnifying glass, and he thereupon stated that he could 
see clearly that the alterations had been made in a different ink, 
and that he considered it was gross carelessness on the port of the 
banker’s cashier to have paid the cheque. Notwithstanding the 
protests of the defendant’s counsel, the judge maintained his right to 
state this view, and he handed both the cheque and magnifying glass 
to the jury. Needless to sav, the case was soon at an end, the jury 
finding for the plaintiff. The Judges of the Court of Appeal, in 
allowing a new trial, intimated that it was not a new trial they were 
granting, as, having regard to what liad taken place on the former 
occasion, the rase had never really been tried. The second trial ended 
in favour of the bankers. 

In this case it is obvious that the expense of the appeal to the 
Court of Appeal, and of the second trial, was thrown on the litigants 
solely by reason of the non-judicial manner in which the action was 
dealt with by the judge before whom the matter first came. 

In another case, an action was on the eve of being readied when 
the defendant applied to a Master of the Queen's Bench Division for 
a commission to examine witnesses in several places abroad. It was 
admitted that such an order would largely increase the expense of the 
litigation, as well as delay the trial for several months. The Master, 
however, made the order, and an appeal to the Judge in Chambers was 
dismissed. Under the existing rules of practice, an appeal from a 
# Judge in Chambers can only be made with the judge's leave, or by 
leave of the Court of Appeal. 80 satisfied was the judge that he was 
right in allowing the commission that he refused an application by 
the plaintiff for leave to appeal. In the mult, the plaintiff had to 
apply ex parte to the Court of Appeal for the neoessaiy leave. This 
was granted, and afterwards the appeal itself was allowed, the judges 
expressing a strong opinion that the application for the commission, 
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wu one that ought never to have been made. Here, again, the 

expenses were increased by too applications to the Court of Appeal, 
rendered neoessaiy by reason of the mistaken views of the tribunals 
below. 

It must not be inferred that the writer wishes to utter one syllable 
against the absolute honour and integrity of every member of our 
judiciary, from the highest to the lowest. He honestly believes that 
it would not be possible to find a single member who is actuated by 
any motive other than a conscientious anxiety to do what is right. 
What may, however, be termed a judicial capacity is not given to 
every man, and if this is wanting, no education, legal or otherwise, 
will supply it. That this capacity is wanting in certain men occupying 
judicial positions is notorious. 

If the mode by wliich judges, for instance, are frequently selected 
is considered, it can no longer be a matter of wonder that occasionally 
the round man is placed in a square hole. Too often, when there is a 
vacancy on the bench, the question with the authorities is not who is 
the best man, but it is who is the man who has rendered us, politically, 
the best service, or who holds from a party point of view the safest 
seat. The most deplorable results have, in too many cases, followed 
the promotion of men for reasons such as these. While the present 
practice continues, it is hopeless to expect that there will not be cases 
in which justice will miscarry, and in which costs will not be in¬ 
curred far in excess of what they should be. 

Errors of judgment are not the only evils that follow’ the appoint¬ 
ment of a judicial officer not equal to his responsibilities. Our system 
of law is so complicated, and its bearings have to be gathered from so 
many sources, that only those who are engaged in active practice, and 
who have for years breathed, as it were, the air of the Law Courts, 
can be considered qualified to step direct from the bar to the bench. 
There is, practically, no compensation for the absence of an adequate 
preliminary training in the case of a judge who has to deal with tech¬ 
nical matters, and it is impossible to estimate at what expense of public 
time such a training can afterwards be completed, if it ever is com¬ 
pleted. It may be that undue advantage is not taken of a judge’s 
want of knowledge, but the counsel who practise before him would 
perhaps be more than human if they did not at times put forward 
arguments which they would hesitate to advance if the judge was, as 
he should be, their equal, if not their superior, in knowledge of the 
law and practice of die court Where such knowledge is wanting, 
what hours are frequently spent in educating the judge in the elemen¬ 
tary law hearing on cases, on the merits of which he is called upon to 
adjudicate. Amors accumulate, and the public and the profession 
fret and fume at the slow progress made in disposing of the list of 
pending actions. The judge himself will frequently allude plain- 
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tivdy to the difficulty he has in roping with hie work fn qpite of hie 
intentions and industry. The puUio, unaware of the reasons why 
progress is so riow, are ready to believe itat the benoh is undermanned, 
and even the responsible authorities, from the fact that they commit 
the same error again and again, appear, in time, to lose sight of the 
fact that the work is behindhand, because the right man, who would 
have brought complete knowledge to the performance of his duties, 
has been passed by in favour of one who, it may be, found a seat in 
Parliament the shortest and surest road to a seat on the bench. 

The second primary cause standing in the way of cheap, certain, 
and speedy justice is the complicated and cumbersome rules that now 
regulate legal procedure. The Judicature Act, 1873, is the starting 
point of our present practice. The rules issued under that Act were 
settled by the judges, and the Act contained provisions for the issue of 
new rules from time to time as oocasion required, to be framed by the 
same authority. It cannot be said that the judges have failed to use 
the authority given to them, as from time to time the number of rules 
has grown until at the present time for the High Court alone they 
exceed one thousand in number. There is, however, no gainsaying the 
profound dissatisfaction on all sides with the existing state of things, 
and to an unprejudiced mind only one conclusion is possible, namely, 
that the Legislature in constituting the judges the rule-making 
authority handed the work over to the wrong tribunal. 

Our system rerognises the wisdom and convenience of separating 
legal practitioners into two distinct branches, barristers and solicitors, 
each having a distinct organization. Wholly different regulations 
apply to their training while in the chrysalis state, wholly distinct 
duties are allotted to each when fully fledged. In the conduct of liti¬ 
gation it practically falls within the solicitor’s province to initiate the 
action and substantially to cany it through all stages until the actual 
hearing is reached. Then the banister steps in and from the materials 
placed before him by the solicitor, he presents the case to the Court 

From this brief outline of the practice it will be recognised how in¬ 
considerable is the extent to which barristers are called upon to deal 
with the rules of procedure and how little their training fits them when 
they become judges to frame rides to regulate procedure with which 
they have had po practical aoquaintanoe. The result is that the existing 
rules are presumably framed out of the inner consciousness of the 
judges. Their inability to deal with the matter was strikingly proved 
• so recently as 1892. In the rourse of the Trinity Sittings the judges 
closed the courts for some three days in order, as announced, to frame 
new rules to meet a bitter cry for reform. In due rourse the judges 
issued a report recommending the adoption of one hundred new rules 
The recommendations, however, were received with such a chorus of 
adverse criticism that, notwithstanding all the labour involved in the 
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work, they were as a whole silently buried. Some new rules were 
made. 'Some new rules are indeed made fairly regularly every sittings. 
It is understood that ether lew rules are on the eve of being made. 
Fortunately for the profession some learned authors oonoeived the happy 
idea of bringing out yearly a book containing all the rules in force at 
the time of publication and with references to the decisions given on 
those rules. This book, entitled the Annual P/w/iVy*, is the cade mecurn 
of the profession, and without it it would be unsife to take any step in 
an action. Some idea of the industry of the authors and of the com¬ 
plication and confusion of the present procedure may be gleaned from 
the fact that the edition of the Annual Practice for 1895 contains no 
less than one thousand four hundred and fifty-eight pages, without in¬ 
cluding a supplement containing four hundred and fifty-seven pages, 
and refers to between seven and eight thousand reported cases on the 
effect and construction of the existing rules. 

The utter breakdown of the existing procedure forces under con¬ 
sideration the question to what authority the duties of rule-making 
should now be transferred. One of the objects of this ]«i]>er is to give 
reasons for believing tliat the framing of rules of procedure should be 
left to the Incorporated Law' Society, as representative of solicitors, 
subject to the control of the Lord Chancellor, who could of course call 
in tiie assistance of the judges or practising barristers should he think 
fit. From what has already been stated it will be recognised that 
solicitors acquire an experience not possessed by any other class in the 
community of the working of the rules of procedure, and are conse¬ 
quently the best able to place a finger on the weak sjiots and to form 
an opinion of the simplest way of remedying defects. Solicitors too 
ore alone in touch with the client and have to explain and justify to 
him every step taken in an action, and, most inqKirtant of all, they 
have to obtain from him payment of the exjienses; and with a know¬ 
ledge frequently of their client's circumstances which no other person 
possesses, they feel acutely how* heavy the burden of costs presses at 
times on the client. Without voice in the framing of the rules, with¬ 
out the power to alter the most glaring defect, the solicitor is in the 
popular mind the/on* et origo of the present system. 

Happy will be the day for the public and for the solicitor, when 
the responsibilities of the latter for a procedure in tiie framing of 
which he lias liad no part will come to an end, and when he will be 
allowed a free hand in solving the problem of bringing swift, cheap, 
and sure justice to the dour of every jwrson in the kingdom. 

It might lie sufficient to point to the high professional character of 
the members of the ( ouncil of the Law Society to remove a doubt, if 
one existed, that the duty of framing rules of procedure could be left 
safely to the Society. Furthei, the Society has so established its posi¬ 
tion that it has now for many yean past been entrusted by the legis- 
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lature with numerous important duties, and hardly t year passes 
without those duties being increased. It may, however, be desirable 
to give one or two instances of what h& happened in actual practice 
as proving conclusively that solicitors reoognise the complete identity 
of their own with their clients’ interests. 

Until a few years back a solicitor could select the chancery judge 
to try an action commenced in the Chancery Division. In view of 
the probabilities, for reasons already given, of higher costs being 
incurred in cases tried by the weaker judges, it is most significant 
that the judges recognised as the most able were almost invariably 
selected. 

Another instance that can be quoted is even more striking. Prior 
to the Judicature Act, 1873, it was im{) 0 ssihle to obtain judgment for 
money indisputably due, without going tlirough all the stages of an 
ordinary action, and bringing the case on for trial before the Court, if 
only the debtor took certain formal steps, such as entering an appear¬ 
ance to the writ, &c. The Judicature Act, however, allowed a • 
Plaintiff in such cases, if the claim on the writ was endorsed in a 
particular way, to apply for summary judgment under Order 14, and 
the 1 >efendant was not allowed to defend imless he proved on affidavit 
that he had proper grounds of defence. The application for judgment 
is, however, left wholly optional, and if the solicitor pleases he can 
still go tlirough and lie entitled to charge for every stage in the 
action. It is notorious, however, that from the first the profession 
lias availed itself eagerly of Order 14, und at the present time no 
little ingenuity is daily shown in framing claims in the hope of 
obtaining summary judgment. The efforts made by the profession 
to use Order 14 in every possible case prove beyond dispute that 
solicitors show the greatest anxiety to obtain for their clients the 
benefit of the s]*eediest, cheapest, and most certain procedure. 

The conclusions therefore suggested by this pa]>er ore:— 

1 . That all judicial offices shoidd be filled by jiersons selected for 
their judicial qualifications, wholly irrespective of political or other 
outside considerations. 

2 . That the framing of Rules regulating legal procedure diould, 
subject to the control of the Ijord Chancellor, be entrusted to the In¬ 
corporated Lay Society. 

If these suggestions should be carried into effect a serious step will 
have been taken towards putting our house in order, and of making 
» justice for the people a living reality, aud not merely what it too 
often is now, a by-word of reproach. 


J. 8. Rubinstein. 
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The medieval sohoolboy’s life was not a happy one. It was domin¬ 
ated by the stupid, not to ray wicked, utterance of the Wise Man as to 
sparing the rod and spoiling the child. The very insignia of a school¬ 
master were the instruments of torture. 'While a canon on installa¬ 
tion was given a book for spirituals, and a fish-shaped loaf of bread 
for the temporalities, the schoolmaster was inducted “with birch 
and rod”; the latter for constant use on head and hand, and the 
former for the more ordered application of argument a posteriori. 
It was less trouble to beat a boy than to teach him. So the medieval 
schoolmaster’s motto was “ Quot verba, tot verbera,” a word and a 
Mow. The reign of the rod thus inaugurated did not end with the 
Middle Ages, but in more recent times it was at least tempered by a 
considerable amount of holidays, and a good deal of play. The 
medieval boy-crusher stinted his pupil in both holidays and play. As 
for holidays, in the sense of going home for vacations, they were very 
limited where they existed at all; and they do not seem to have 
existed tin the 16th century. Even at Winchester, an aristocratic 
school, during the 14th and 15th centuries there was only an optional 
leave-out for a week or two at Whitsuntide, and in August. The 
schoolmaster and usher were never both absent together. In 1518, says 
Mr. Kirby in his Amah, “ during the first week in September, for the 
first time in the history of the coUege, no scholar was in residence.” 
From that time, under the wardenship of Edward More, regular vaca¬ 
tions may be dated, and he says, “ the reader may, if he please, attri¬ 
bute More’s generosity in respect of holidays to the circumstance of his 
having been in the school under Dene, who gave no leave-out at all 
during two of the yean while More was in college.” But this gener¬ 
osity may rather be attributed to the spirit of the times. For Wolsey’s 
first rise in life is to be attributed to his having gone home far the 
Christmas holidays with the sons of Gray, Marquis of Dorset, when 
he was Headmaster of Magdalen College School; and in his statutes 
for Ipswich College, he expressly urges the necessity qf holidays and 
play. The sterner Colet, indeed, took a different view in founding 
8L Paul’s School some twenty yean later. The master and usher 
were never both to be away at once, and only to be away far thirty. 
days in the year each, and no vacations for the beys were contem¬ 
plated at all 

Nor did they get many holidays during the term. Saints' days 
were indeed kept, but they were kept as holy days and not as holidays. 
The modem saint’s day is dedicated to the cult of cricket or football 
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The mediaeval schoolboy only oelebrated the day by eJtmanging school 
for chapel. 44 We ” (the schoolboys), says the last canon and historian 
of Harold’s foundation of the College 8f Holy Bood, Waltham, turned 
into a monastery by Henry IL, 44 went from church to school and 
from school to* church like canons.” At Winchester the scholars were 
to be present in chapel on saints’ days, at first and second vespers, at 
matins, at mosses, processions, and all the canonical hours. A hundred 
and twenty-five years later Colet equally contemplated his boys’ 
attendance at St. Paul’s, and 44 in general processions they shall go 
twain and twain together, soberly, and not sing out, but say devoutly 
twain and twain 7 psalms with the Litany.” Regular or casual holi¬ 
days, or remedies as they were called (and still are called), at Win¬ 
chester, were for the most port forbidden. Colet says flatly, 44 And I 
will that there be no remedies.” There were no 44 meads,” or playing- 
field, at Winchester till the 18th century. Ball-throwing was strictly 
forbidden in the precincts of the college. The only recreation was 
a march, probably of a processional and religious character, to St. 
Katherine’s Hill. 

In the festivities, which centred round the Boy-Bishop, the mediieval 
school Inn' found the relaxation and reaction which were to compensate 
him for the restraint and repression of the year. The pantomime 
which delights the modern schoolboy, the Eton Hontem which used to 
entertain the Eton boys, are direot descendants from the performances 
of the Boy-Bishop. Yet the very existence of that functionary, 
though he existed in England down to 1557, and in France to the 
17th century, came to be quite forgotten. So much so, that when, in 
1649, John Gregory, a canon of Salisbury, anxious to account for the 
diminutive effigy of a Bishop in Salisbury Cathedral, supposed himself to 
have made a wonderful discovery of the statutes and service for the Boy- 
Bishop, he looked on it ns a marvellous and unique development of 
the Salisbury ritual. lie was, however, doubly mistaken. There is no 
reason to supjiose that the miniature Bishop in Salisbury Cathedral is 
a Boy-Bishop any more than a similar effigy of Bishop Aymar de 
Valence in Winchester Cathedral, or other diminutive effigies in other 
places. And it is certain ttat the Boy-Bishop was almost universal, 
not only in every cathedral and collegiate church, and wherever there 
was a school,Jbut, in later times at least, in every parish church where 
there was a sufficient hand of choristers to furnish forth the Boy- 
Bishop’s ceremonial, or sufficiently well-to-do parishioners to be worth 
laying under contribution. 

In what may be colled historical times, in the oollegiate churches, 
the Boy-Bishop was eleoted on Deoember 5, which was the Eve of 
St. Nicholas of Myra, the patron saint of schoolboys. This saint, 
from various episodes in his career, had a varied clientele. He was the 
patron of seamen, thieves, marriageable maidens, children, and more 

VOL. ux. H.8. k 
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particularly schoolboys. He was par excellence “ Bishop ” Nicholas, 
because when the Bishop of Mjjra died, and the canons were assembled 
in the church to elect his successor, and could not agree, some one had 
the happy inspiration of taking the first “ man in the street,” and 
going to the church door found the pious and early-rising Nicholas, 
then a layman, coming to the church to hear matins; whereon he was 
made Bishop. His patronage of children, wliioh has given him the 
honour of Protestant celebrity as Santa Claus and Father Christmas, 
seems to be due to the ascetic sanctity of his babyhood, which led him, 
as the sernce on his day is never tired of repeating, while still a long- 
clothes baby, to abstain from food on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
•*0 nova res, quarta feria et sexta tantum eeinel in die papillae 
bibebat.” His connection with schoolboys is related by Wace, the 
12th-century poet of the Norman Conquest (the spelling lias been 
modernised): 

Trois clercs allaient a l’ecolo 
(X’cn ferai rnie grand** parole) 

Leur hoto par nuit lea oscit 1 
Lours corps meussa,* l’avoir on prit. 

St. Nicholas par Dieu lo salt, 

S’empresse, fut la si coniine Dieu plait. 

Lets clercs h l’hote demaudu, si la mostra 
No peut musser, St. Nicholas fait aa pricro 
Les Ames [re]mit aux corps arriore. 

Parceque aux clercs [il] fit tel honneur, 

Font les clercs fete en ce jour, 

De bien lire, do bien chanter, 

Et de miracles reciter. 

Hence St. Nicholas is often shown with three boys in a tub, the 
tub having no connection with washing (with which the mediaeval 
schoolboy had but little to do), but being the pickle-tub in which the 
saint found the boys’ lxxlies. The seal of Pocklington Grammar 
School—still a flourishing institution—founded in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, or perhaps earlier, by the Guild of »St. Nicholas, represents one 
of the boys just getting his first leg out of the tub, at the fortunate 
appearance of the Bishop in full pontifical*. There was a big 44 boom ” 
in St. Nicholases in the eleventh century, owing to some Italian mer¬ 
chants having stolen his bones and “ translated ” them tp Ban, where 
divers miracles were performed. In the first jiart of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury it was so great that Dean Kitchin lias lately been able to show 
that the wleljrated “ Norman 99 font in Winchester was only one of a 
dozen others all representing his story, agd all turned out from the some 
factory near Tommy. Koine of the earliest plays, written in the 
twelfth century, are founded on the incidents in his career. He come 
in handy for the 1 boys’ holidays, his assistance tempered the severity 
1, Killed ft. (v) Hid* 
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<rf the scholastic regime, while the plays instituted rafter his auspices 
outlasted his own memory. Though elected on St Nicholas’ Eve, 
{he Boy-Bishop did not officiate, alter St Nicholas 9 Day, till after 
Christmas. But the whole of Christmas time from the day of 0 
Sapientia, the 16th December, was given up in the collegiate churches, 
and the monasteries too, to festivity. In the monasteries the various 
officers of the convents celebrated their 44 O’s ” on successive days by a 
series of feasts. These feasts were called O’s because at vespers on 
these days the anthems all began with 0. Thus on the 18th, the 
gardener appropriately celebrated his 0 in the anthem 44 0 root of 
Jesse.” This is commonly supposed to be peculiar to monasteries, 
but the same practice was observed by the clergy of the cathedral and 
college churches. Thus a special statute was made at St. Paul’s in 
1268 that the 44 0 0 0 against Christmas should no longer be kept.” 
The Bursar's dinner at All Souls' College, formerly held on the 19th 
December, and the New College dinner on the 2#rd December, are 
the lingering survivals of these 44 O’s.” Christmas, of course, was kept 
with much f< i asting, and the fun was fast and furious. Hie next 
three days were given up to the three orders in the Church. 

Boxing Day, the day of St. Stephen, the proto-martyr being a deacon, 
was the Deacons’ Day. On Cliristmas Day after vespers a procession 
was fonned, in which the deacons appeared in silk eoj>es, like priests, 
carrying lights tapers, and the procession, after going round the 
church, went to the altar of St. Stephen, if there was one, a deacon 
Acting as pmsentor, and tiiree deacons chaunting the “ verse ” and 
44 prose.” On St. Stephen’s Day itself, the deacons performed the 
parts in the sendee. At vespers, an Abbot of Fools was elected on (he 
17th December by the deacons. The Te Deum was sung, and he was 
then 44 chaired,” or carried on the shoulders of liis companions, to the 
common room, where tho rest of the staff of the church were drinking. 
44 At his entry' oil rise, even the Lord Bishop, if there, and with 
due reverence, fruit, spices^ and wine are given him. When the 
drinking is done they proceed to perform divine service.” In the 
course of it, the two sides of the choir gradually get higher and 
higher, trying to shout each other down. Sendee done, they " make a 
rush ” into the streets, and 44 process” through the town, *• visiting” 
the people aisl levying contributions. 

In tho fifteenth century, the Faculty of Theology of the University 
of Paris sent round an encyclical letter to all the French bishops to 
* put down this Feast of Fools. According to them, the performers 
44 appeared in musks with the> faces of monsters, or in the dresses of 
women; sang improper songs in the choir; ate 1 fat pork on the horns 
of the altar, close by the priest celebrating mass; played (lira on the 
altar; used stinking incense made of old shoes; and ran about the 
choir leaping and shouting.” 

k 2 
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On St. John f the Evangelist’s Day the priests had their turn; gave 
a mock blessing, and proclaim^! a ribald form of indulgence. 

On the eve of Innocents’ Day the priests gave way to “ the chil¬ 
dren,” that is, the schoolboys or the choir boys, or both, whence its name 
of Childermas. In England, in the times over which the authentic 
records of the churches extend, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, the boys usurped the plaoes of their elders for the whole 
twenty-four hours from vespers to vespers. At the words in the 
Magnificat “ He shall put down the might}' from their seat," the 
bishop or dean (or in monasteries the abbot) descended from his stall, 
which was at once occupied by the Boy-Bishop in full pontificals, 
while his dean, archdeacons, and other dignitaries, and canons, all 
boys, attired in the characters of those they represented, were exalted 
to the upper stalls. Marching in procession, the usual order was 
reversed. The canons went first, the Inns with the Boy-Bishop lust, 
brought up the rear. At St. Pauls, it hod lieeu the custom for the 
Boy-Bishop to appoint the real dignitaries and canons as candle-holders 
and incense-bearers, and to perform the other tasks usually done by 
choristers, acolytes, or clerks. In 1263 this was forbidden, anil those 
of the second or third form, •>.. real acolytes or clerks, were to lx* 
selected for these offices. But at Salisbury the I*n>(i*hMonal, c\eu up 
to the sixteenth century, prescribed that, for the procession, the bo}*» 
w-ere to write on the Table of the Day the names of the canons to 
minister, the greater to be incense-bearers anil book-liearers. and the 
lesser to cany the candles. The tojjes and 'vestments of the Boy- 
Bishop and his canons were no mere stage properties. In an inven¬ 
tory of the treasures of St. Paul’s in 1290, is “a mitre omhroidertxl 
with flowers for the use of the Bishop of the little ones; a pastoral 
staff, whose curve and jxuumel is of copper gilt, with many vines and 
images, assigned for the use of the Bishop of the little ones.” In a later 
inventor}’, there was “ a new white mitre witli an orphrey ” or golden 
fringe, and 28 co]>es and mantles for the boys, but these* were getting 
worn out. At York, in 1321, the Master of the Works gave “a gold 
ring with a great stone for the Bishop of the Innocents.” In 1491 
the Boy-Bishop’s pontifical w T as mended with silver-gilt. In the 
household of the Earl of Northumberland, who had his own chapel 
staff and grammar-school in his household, then* wa* for the Boy- 
Bishop, a mitre well garnished with gold anil piecious stones, a cross 
with staff of copper gilt with image of 8t. Nicholas in the midst, a 
stained cloth of the image of St. Nicholas, and a gorgeous set of vest- • 
meats in red with lions of silver and binds of gold on the orphreys. 
When Archbishop Rotherham made his will in 1481 he gave to the 
College of Jesos, which he hod founded at Rotherham in imitation of 
Eton and Winchester, for the “Barnes’ Bishop”—1>., “ liaims’ bishop ” 
—a mitre of cloth of gold, with two silver enamelled knoppes. At 
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Winchester College the inventory contained “ a mitre of cloth of gold 
of the gift of the Lord Founder, with* trappings of silver gilt of the 
gift of ono of the Fellows, for the Boys’ Bishop, and a pastoral staff 
of copper gilt ” for the same. At Wykeham’s Oxford College, where 
the Boy-Bishop was probably a chorister and not a scholar, the mitre 
was of bawdekin only. 

At Eton Mr. Maxwell-Lyte, following Malin, an Elizabethan 
headmaster, says that the boys elected a Bishop of Nothingness 
(Episcopus Nihileiufis) on St. Hugh’s Day. Clearly the word was 
Nicholaensis or NicolatenBis, meaning a Bishop Nicholas. As Mr. 
Maxwell-Lyte himself points out, the election was by the statutes to 
be on St. Nicholas’ Day; and in an inventory in Henry YHI.’s 
reign the rochet of the Boy-Bishop is described as the gift of James 
Denton “for use at St. Nicholas’ tide.” At Winchester College 
there is an entry in the Bursar’s book, in 1461, of money “ given to 
Bishop Nicholas {Epkeopo Nwofatenai)” which seems to make it 
absolutely certain that the same word at Eton meant the same thing. 

To return to the ceremonies of Childermas Eve. The Boy-Bishop 
being arrayed, he and his procession marched to the altar of St. 
Nicholas, when there was one, or to some other saint, e.g., at Salis¬ 
bury, that of the Trinity' and All Saints, the Boy-Bishop beginning 
the chant, taken from ltevelations, “ 144,000 who were bought from 
earth, the first-fruits of God and the Lamb ”—a very odd verse if it 
was meant to imply that 144,000 babies were killed by Herod in a 
small village like Bethlehem. Then three boys sung a “verse” 
which was a still odder choice: “ These were bought of all, quia non 
inquinati sunt cum mulieribus, virgines enim permanserunt. There¬ 
fore they reign with God and the Lamb with them.” The Boy- 
Bishop, like a real bishop, “ censed ” the altar and the image of the 
saint. The Boy-Precentor began the anthem of St. Mary. Then 
the Boy-Bishop took his seat, and said the verse: “ Thou art beautiful 
in form beyond the sons of men,” a verse repeated by the choir to 
him, words which called for the requirement, in the York Minster 
Statutes, that the Boy-Bishop was to be the senior boy “ so long as he 
was sufficiently good-looking.” Afterwards,” the rubric runs, “let 
the Bov-Bishop bless the people in this form: the cross-bearer takes 
the Boy-Bishop’s staff, and turning to him, begins this anthem: 
‘Prince of the Church, shepherd of the sheepfold, vouchsafe to bless 
thy people;’ then turning to the people, says: ‘With gentleness 
1 and charily humble yourselves for the blessing.’ Then he hands the 
Boy-Bishop his staff, and he, first crossing liimself on the forehead, 
says: ‘ Our help is iu the name of the Lord ’; then turning to the 
clergy he lifts his staff, and says: * I sign you with the sign of the 
cross.’ Then turning to the people: ‘ Our help be ’ (turning to the 
altar) ‘in Him who has bought us and redeemed us’ (placing his 
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band on' his breast) ‘with the price of His flesh. ’ ” Afterwards Ibe 
Boy-Bishop begins compline rlike the priest, and after compline 
delivers the blessing: “ Almighty God bless you, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost” 

Supper followed. At St. Paul’s, the Boy-Bishop might choose 
whichever of the canons he pleased to sup with, but by the statute of 
1263 if he went to the Dean’s he was only to go with a staff of fifteen, 
namely, two chaplains, two taper-bearers, five clerks, two vergers, and 
four residentiary canons; and if to any lesser dignitaries with a lesser 
staff. The Boy-Dean is to go with three companions; the Boy- 
Residentiary-Canon with two only. As there were suppers also on 
Innocents’ Day, and the next day, it was provided that the same 
company was not to sup more than once with the same person. 

On Innocents’ Day all the services, including Mass, were performed 
by the Bop and their Bishop. At Eton indeed the u scn-ret ” of the 
MasB was expressly forbidden by the statutes to be done by the lioys. 
This was not so at Winchester some fifty yours earlier, but was ap¬ 
parently an innovation. The York Missal certainly implies that the 
boys performed the whole of the Mass, and it is expressly so stated 
in Henry VHI.’s proclamation, which prohibited the celebration 
altogether. The Boy-Bishop also preached a sermon, two sjiecimens 
of which are preserved and printed by the ('amden Society. After 
dinner on Innocents’ Day, the Bov-Bishop and his staff went in pro¬ 
cession on horseback through the streets, the Doan lioing bound to 
provide a horse for the Boy-Bishop, and the Residentiaries for the 
boys who personated them. Whether the rest went afoot does 
not appear. Then they levied contributions on the pwple. In 
some, probably in most, great churches, plays wen* jierforraed by 
the boys in masks, accompanied with dances. In the evening the 
procession and the supper were repeated. 

The offerings of the faithful in the church on that day were given to 
the Boy-Bishop. They wereof considerable amount. Tlius,at Salisbury, 
in 1440 they amounted to 75s., which we may tmnslate ot least into 
pounds, in 1445 to 77s. 4d., and in 1459 to 89s. 1 Id., sums equivalent to 
the whole yearly stipend of many chantry priests. Canon Raine 
possesses a Roll of the accounts of the Boy-Bishop ot York for 1396. 
The oblations amounted to 24s. Id., with a silver hjkkhi Weighing 20d., 
a silver ring, and a silk puree, and contributions from the dignitaries 
amounting to some 30s. more. This happy youth then spent the next 
fortnight, on and off, in visiting his diocese, with a staff consisting of 1 
a tenor singer, who led his horse, a steward and preacher, a “ middle 
▼oioe ” singer, two others whose duties are not S]>erified, all mounted. 
Only once in the whole month up to Candlemas Day (February 2nd) 
is it recorded that he went to school, and then they “ went out of 
town ” directly after breakfast. They levied from the Abbot of Si 
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Mary’s, York, from the Prior of Malton, from the PrioP of Bridlington, 
from the Abbot of Selby, from the IJpior of St. Oswald, half a mark 
(6s. 8d.) each. The Prior of Wattou, the Abbot of Means, the Priors 
of Pontefract and Monkbretton, each contributed half that, as did the 
Sector of Baynton, the only parish clergyman who contributed at all; 
2s. each was given by the Prior, of Kirkham, of Drax, of New- 
borough, and the Abbots of Bivaux and Bellaland. The Priors of 
Ferriby and Marion only gave Is. 8cL Among the laity the Countess 
of Northumberland gave £1 and a gold ring, or three times as much 
as anybody else. Sir Stephen .Serope, Sir John Deepdene, Lady de 
Rous, and Lady Marmion, gave half a mark each, the latter lady 
adding a ring and a silk purse. Sir Thomas Ughtred and Lady 
Harlsay gave 3s. 4d. The whole receipts were £8 15s. 5d., or some 
£175. Of this 7s. went in “drinks” on Christmas Eve, 15s. 6jd. in 
the Boy-Bishop’s supper on Innocents’ Eve, 16s. in supper on Inno¬ 
cents' Day. Among the provisions at the supper are remarkable a dozen 
and ten fieldfares, eight woodcocks and a plover, threepennyworth of 
small birds, and sixty wardens, i>., pears. When all expenses had 
been jwid, including twenty-eight pairs of gloves for the vicars-ehoral 
and schoolmasters, viz., of song and grammar, which cost about ljd. 
a pair, and fees of 13s. 4d. to the tenoi, 4s. 8d. to the steward, and 
3s. 4d. for each horse, the Boy-Bishop pocketed £3 17s. lljd., or 
some £77. No wonder the ofti<*e of Boy-Bishop was sought after, as 
much as that of Captain of Moutom at Eton, which in the last few 
years of its existence, terminated in 1847, realised £1,000 gross, and 
some hundreds at all events, net. 

It would he interesting to know when the custom of electing a Boy- 
Bishop spread to the ordinary parish churches, as distinct from the 
great churches of colleges and monasteries, or the principal church of a 
town like Nottingham, which was served by so many clerics as to he 
quasi-collegiate. The earliest exact evidence of a Boy-Bishop, in an 
ordinary parish clmrch in England, seems to be the inventory of St. 
Peter 'Cheap in Loudon, in 1431, containing “2 ohilds' copes for St. 
Nicholas with a mvtre, tuuicle, hasuble, and 3 feeble albs for diildren, 
ami a cross for the Bishop, price 40s.” At Noyon in France, the year 
before, the Boy-Bishop of the Cathedral asked the Chancellor to 
prohibit theawtablishmeut of a Boy-Bishop in St. Martin’s Church, as 
interfering with his prerogative;—which would seem to show' that it was 
an innovation. Later in the century, and in the first half of the 16th 
century, there is ample evidence that in England every parish church 
in London, and in France every parish church in Amiens, had its Boy- 
Bishop. No doubt, therefore, this was so elsewhere. It is a proof of 
the groat popularity of the ceremony—a ]>opulurity much like that 
which still attends the Westminster Play and the Speech-days at schools. 
People liked to seo their boys figuring as bitdiofis an 1 deans, even in 
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sport. What made it so popular was, not the mere procession in the 
church or the procession through the town, though a statute made at 
Salishury in 1319, inhibiting the people on pain of excommunication 
from pressing on the procession and disturbing it, shows that that was 
itself a great attraction, hut that the day was celebrated by plays 
and dances in the church; and that the procession in the town was 
turned into a pageant, the boys wearing comic masks, dressing up as 
women, monsters, and so forth, and playing the fool for the edification 
of the people. 

A great deal of stuff has been written about the whole performance. 
The Protestant writers who have had occasion to speak of it have tnlked 
of it as “ monkish mummery.” Surprise has been expressed that 
Colet, “ a friend to the purity of religion,” in founding St. Tnul’s 
School, provided that *' all these children shall even* Childermas Day 
come to St. Paul’s Church, and hear the cliild-Bishop’s sermon and 
after be at High Mass, and each of them offer a penny to the child- 
B ish op’’and thus 44 countenanced this idle farce of the Boy-Bishop.’* 
On the other hand neo-Catholic writers, like Dr. Bock, say: “ All this 
was looked upon with a scowl by those who pulled down the Church of 
God in this land. Hence, Cranmer, towards the end of Hemw VIII.’s 
reign, forbade these and other like processions ”: while they stop their 
accounts of what took place on the occasion, short of everything that 
might be considered indecorous. To judge from their accounts, one 
would suppose that there was nothing but a beautiful and touching 
ceremony, in which the 

“ Six little singing-boys, dear little souls, 

In nioe dean faces, and nice white stoles ” 

44 lifted up their little white hands,” and with the utmost gravity per¬ 
formed a pious and pathetic ceremony. 

Either view seems to be singularly inappropriate to the occasion. 
Dr. Bock's attack on Heniy VIII. for trying to put the Boy-Bishop 
down is either singularly uncandid, or singularly ignorant. For the 
greater part of our knowledge of the Boy-Bishop and his performances, 
is derived from the statutes and orders of the Fathers of the Catholic 
Church, directed at the curtailment or abolition of the function, and 
Henry VHI. was merely following a long series of precedents at home 
and abroad. Iiis proclamation says: “ And whereas heretofore divers 
and many superstitious and childish observances have been used, and 
yet to this day are observed and kept in many and sundry parts of this 
realm, as upon St. Nicholas, St Catherine, St. Clement, the Holy Inno¬ 
cents, and such like, children be strangely decked and apparelled to 
counterfeit priests, bishops, and women, and so be led with songs and 
danoes from house to house,blessing the people and gathering of money; 
and boys do anginas*, and preach in the pulpit, with such other unfit- 
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ting and inconvenient (t>., unbecoming) usages; rather to the derision 
than any true glory of God or honour af his saints ”: therefore they 
are to be put down. 

But sixteen years before, the Synod of the diooese of Chartres 
ordered, that “on the feast of Si Nicholas, Si Catharine, Innocents’, or 
any other day, under colour of recreation, no school-boys, clerks, or 
priests shall do anything foolish and laughable in the church.” “ And 
all dresses of fools acting stage ports shall be turned out of the 
church.” “ The holy Synod of Basle,” as it calls itself, nearly a century 
earlier, had in much stronger terms denounced “ that disgraceful bad 
custom practised in some churches, by which, on certain oelebr&tions 
some with mitre, staff, And the pontifical vestments like Bishops, and 
others dressed as kings and princes, bless the people; which custom in 
some places is called the Feast of Fools, or Innocents, or Boys, and 
some making masks and stage plays, others dances and breakdowns of 
mnles and females, move people to guffaws, while others make drinkings 
and feasts there,” and they ordered the heads of all churches, on pain 
of 3 months’ suspension of their pay, to put down such proceedings. 
Twocenturies earlier,at St. Paul’s, regulations had been made as we have 
seen, to curtail the }>erformances “ because what had been invented for 
the praise of sucklings hod been converted into a disgrace, and to the 
derision of the decency of the House of God, on account of the inso¬ 
lence of the unruly crowd which followed it, and the riotous mob 
which disturbed the Bishop’s peace.” Fifty years before that again, 
in 1212, a Council of Paris had been short and sharp in its utterance. 
“ From Feasts of Fools, in which the pastoral staff is received, let there 
be total abstinence.” Finally, in the second earliest reference to the 
subject which is to be found, in 1198, a (Cardinal Legate directs Odo, 
Bishop of Paris, to “ totally abolish the Feast of Fools.” 

In England, the Boy-Bishop was revived in Mary's reign, but 
died a natural death on the accession of Elizabeth. In Franco, in spite 
of all the statutes, he died harder. “ The Council of Aix in 158-5 forbad 
on Innocents’ Day all sports and hoys or stage plays.” Yet in 166*2, 
"when the Chapter of Novon wished to put down the Boy-Bishop in 
the Cathedral, the Dean upheld it; and he was only final!}' abolished 
in 1721. Tho evidence for Germany is scauty. There is in the British 
Museum, a littfe hook with “ the School songs of the Grammar School 
of St. Paul’s of Munster ” recited by the Boy-Bishop there in 1574. 
It is,it must be admitted,a very sober-sided, not to say dull,performance. 

• The fact is that there had all along been two pirties in the Church, 
as probably there always will he in every religious denomination. 
There were the Puritans and the ‘ unco* guid ’ on the one side, to many 
of whom plays and sports of any kind are an unholy abomination, 
while they are always aided by the people who think all amusements 
but their own vulgar and intolerable. On the other side were the great 
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majority to whom whatever is, is right, and are abetted by the party 
who like their cakes and ale, £nd refuse to think that because someone 
rise is virtuous, that there shall be no more cokes and ale,“ aye, and 
ginger to be hot in the mouth too,” for those who do not aspire to 
sainthood by depriving either themselves or others of their amusements. 

The truth of the matter seems to be, that this kind of entertainment 
was getting out of date, with the general progress of culture. The 
sphere of religion, which had before been co-extensive with that of 
life, and had arrogated to itself almost every day and all day, was 
becoming restricted to special times and seasons, and as it became 
more restricted, became more serious. Henry VIII. merely gave 
expression to the spirit of the age, rather more authoritatively and 
effectively than the Churchmen themselves in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church, when he put down the Bov-Bishop. But he could 
not have done it, hod it not been that the purpose, served by the Boy- 
Bishop, was now more effectively attained otherwise. The growth 
of the custom of regular holidays made these outbreaks less necessary. 
The growing mildness in manners extended itself even to the school¬ 
boy. The last Boy-Bishop’s sermon in England, preached at 
Gloucester Cathedral on the first Innocents’ Day of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, composed by a Prebendary of Gloucester who adhered to the 
Pope, bears curious testimony on this head. The author, with that 
hatred of children which many bachelors, and, we may conceive, 
more especially enforced bachelors, have, breaks out in an attack on fond 
and foolish parents. He hurls at them what the “ wise Solomon saith ’*— 

“ Therefore it must needs be u fond love that you l>ear toward your children in 
this point, specially in such matterh as when their children do a fault, and never 
so many faults, which will not once touch the child, but take the rod and beat 
the quyssion (cushion) or the form, and after bum the rod and suy they * spare 
not the rod/ . . The fathers are as fond again on the othei part, 1 Nay,’ say 
they, * if I should beat my child and keep him under and in awe now, I should 
kill his courage in his youth, and take away his heart that ho shall never Ik* bold 
when he is a man/ ” 

It is pleasing to find the old joke about not sparing the rod to he 
so old. We can liardly imagine such a sentiment being attributed to 
the mother of the thirteenth century, or such rational and modern- 
minded utterances being put into the mouth of the fourteenth century 
father, in defiance of the Wise Man of Holy Writ. 6 

But, if the Catholic writer is at fault, when he attributes the aboli¬ 
tion of the Boy-Bishop to “ the scowls of those who pulled down the # 
Church of God,” not less at fault is the l*rotf*stant writer with his 
“ monkish mummery ” and “ superstitious uses.” As usual the word 
“ monkish ” is used in ignorance, confounding the monk with the 
ecclesiastic. It is true, of course, that the monasteries had their Boy- 
Bishop, or Abbot of Fools. Thus, at Winchester Cathedral monastery, 
though there was no school there but a School of Novices, with never 
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more than eight boys in it, more often two or three only, and no 
choristers, there was, nevertheless, a Biqjiop on Innocents’ Day. In 
the extant accounts of the monasteiy extending, with intervals, over 
the whole period from 1312 to the dissolution in 1530, we find that the 
Almoner, the Anniversarian, the Master of the Works, contribute three- 
penny-worth, fourpenny-worth, and onoe a shilling’s-worth of beer 
“ sent to the Bishop of the Youths on Innocents’ Day,” while the 
Hordorian, the Chamberlain, and the Sacrist or Sexton contribute 
“in wine bought and sent to the Bishop of the Youths on Innocents’ 
Day ” one shilling or two. As the shilling then was quite equivalent 
to the modem sovereign, and both wine and beer were much cheaper 
relatively than they are now, and there were other officers, whose rolls 
are not preserved, who probably contributed also, this represents a 
prodigious quantity of drink consumed by the Youths’ Bishop and 
his company. Nor were the nunneries behindhand in the celebra¬ 
tion. It is from a nunnery that we gather the interesting 
detail, that the Abbess stepped down from her seat of autho¬ 
rity, at the words in the Magnificat, “He shall put down the 
mighty from their seat.” In 1279, one of the friars, having ob¬ 
tained the chair of Canterbury, writes to the Abbess of Oodstow 
Nunnery'—(“ Nunc tantum sinus et static male fida carinis,” now 
only a tavern where your boat is very liable to stick in the sand¬ 
banks)—that they “ should not do elsewhere what is done by Holy 
Virgins on Innocents’ Day and let the sacred offices and prayers be 
offered by girls.” In 1245, the Archbishop of llouen had complained 
to the Nuns of Yillars “ that on the feast of Si John and Innocents’ 
Day they committed excesses in drinking, farces, and frivolous 
motets, with excessive laughter and scurrilous songs,” and the nuns 
“ Ville-arcelli ” were told that they were not “ for the future, to have 
their accustomed sports on the feast of Innocents and Mary Mag¬ 
dalen, dressing themselves in secular habits, and dancing either among 
themselves or with the seculars.” It would appear from some of the 
Oodstow injunctions, that the seculars meant secular clerks, viz., the 
undergraduates, or young graduates, of Oxford and Paris, whereout 
sprang divers scandals. But it was hard on the nuns, not to be 
allowed even the virginal recreation of a “ muslin ball,” once a^year. 

It seems probable that the friar succeeded in stopping the perfor¬ 
mances in nunneries, and the nuns had to content themselves with 
looking on. For, in 1441, a payment is said to occur among the 
• accounts of St. Swithin’s monastery at Winchester, for the k * boys of 
the Almonry',” t.e., probably the Sisters’ Hospital, 44 together with the 
boys of the Chapel of St. Elizabeth” (both establishments now absorbed 
into Winchester College) “ dressed up like girls, dancing, singing and 
performing plays before the Abbess and nuns of St. Mary’s Abbey on 
the Feast of Innocents.” In 1549, too, the Council of Cologne says 
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that“ certain actors of comodies have even entertained the nunneries, 
where they provoke voluptuousness among the virgins, with their 
profane, amorous, and secular gesticulations; which plays, although on 
holy and pious subjects, can yet leave little good, but, on the contrary, 
much harm in the minds of the nuns, who behold and admire the 
gestures of the performers, and understand not the words” being in 
Latin;—which shows by the way that the nuns could not understand 
their service books. 

Still, though the custom of the Boy-Bishop prevailed in monasteries 
and nunneries^ the Boy-Bishop was by no means exclusively or even 
chiefly, a monkish institution. On the contrary, it was more peculiarly 
connected with the colleges of the seculars, and fora very good reason. 
The Bishop of the Youths in a monastery was not a nice little boy, 
but a great lumping youth of seventeen or eighteen, and no one 
found his performances particular exciting; whereas the Boy-Bishop 
of St. Paul’s or York Cathedrals, or of Winchester or Eton Colleges 
(both of whieh, particularly the former, were, it must lie remembered, 
large day-schools as well as boarding-schools at that time), was os 
interesting to friends and neighbours as they would lie now. 

There is little doubt that the Bov-Bishop. in his essence, was no 
monkish nor even ecclesiastical institution, but was of a much more 
respectable antiquity. Henry Till, hit the right nail on the head, 
when, in his abolition proclamation, he said: “Forasmuch as the 
same doth resemble rather the unlawful superstition of gentility than 
the pure and sincere religion of Christ.” For there is not the least 
doubt, that the Boy-Bishop was originally a part of the Feast of 
Fools, and the Feast of Fools traced its descent directly to the Roman 
Saturnalia. The essence of the Saturnalia was tojisv-turvydom: that 
the slave should sit in the seat of the master, and himself dunce or 
stand on his head, kicking his heels in the air (like Hippoclides the 
Athenian suitor who danced away his wife)—drunk if possible. This 
was the essence of the Feast of Fools. 

The earliest mediaeval writer on the subject is a certain John 
“ Belethus,” an Englishman or a Norman, Professor in Theology at 
Paris University, and about 1182 Canon of Amiens, the place at which 
most jjf M. Rigollot’s wonderful collection of coins struck by Boy- 
Bishops were found. He says, in his Explanation of tin* Snritw :— 

“Then* are four dancings (tripudia, a Homan word fur religious dances, like 
David's before the ark) after Christmas Day in the Church, viz., of tho Devitos 
(Deacons), lYiests, Hoys, that is, of those who are less in age and runk; Hub- 1 
deacons, whose rank is uncertain, so that they were sometimes reckoned among 
the holy ordcra, sometimes not; which may bo expressly inferred from the fact 
that they have no certain day for the blast, and it is celebrated in a confused 
office.” 

Lower down be says, under the heading “ Of a Certain December 
License ”:— 
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“ There are some churchtw in which it has been customary f(V even Bishops 
and Archbishops to play in their minsters with their subordinates, so that they 
even lower themselves so far as to play attball . . . Although many great 
| churches, such as that of Rheims, keep this custom of play, yet it would seem a 
i< more laudable custom not to play.'* 

This December License is precisely what the Saturnalia was. It 
was begun on the 10th of December—the day of the great 0 Sapientia 
—and lasted originally for four, afterwards for five days, the fifth 
day of which was called Juvenilis or the Youths’ Day, and continued 
for seven days. Public gambling was allowed; presents were given; 
wax candles were carried; there was a masquerading in special dresses; 
public processions; and above all, the same mixture of sacred and 
profane, and the ceremony of electing a mock king. He is called 
also Dminm ffoti, the very word by which the Bishop of Fools is 
described in a Paris Statute at the end of the 12th century. 

The Boy-Ili*hop, however, as distinct from the elder Fool-Kings 
and Abbot of Misrule, is a compound person. He represents a fusion 
of the Juvenilis of the Saturnalia with the cult of St. Nicholas of 
Myra. 

But all this was not *■ mummery/’ at least, not in the sense in 
which the IVotestuut writer uses it. Mummery it was in the sense 
that it was masquerading and play-acting. But then mediaeval 
religion was largely a kind of plav-aeting. The Palms on Palm 
Sunday, the Easter Sepulchre, the Creeping to the Cross, the 
(•Imaging colour for feasts and fasts, were one aud all so much 
play-acting. 

The church was not to our forefathers a place to spend a couple of 
hours of decorous solemnity once a week, but it was the one represen¬ 
tative of the common life, und, like a Greek temple to the Greeks, or 
a modern cliapel to country Nonconformists, was not only a place 
of worship, or a meeting house for one day or for one purpose, but 
was in turns or nil at once, town-hull, school-house, theatre, and 
music-luill. They saw neither mummery or irreverence in having 
plays in the church, or once in a way making play of the Church. It 
was all ml inujorm Dvi tjlormi. 

Any way, the modem schoolboy may be tlmnkful that it was so, 
and may be grateful to the detested Homans who, while they produced 
such abominations as Li\y, at least handed down the festive traditions 
of tlii? Saturnalia; and to St. Nicholas and his clerks, for having 
i been the fathers alike of the Christmas pantomime and Santa Claus. 

Arthur F. Leach. 
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There is a story of Samuel Foote so old that it may bear reproduc¬ 
tion ; how he was arguing with a French visitor in London as to the 
comparative vigour of the nations to which they belonged and the 
respective originating power of each. “ Admit, Monsieur.” said the 
Frenchman, lightly touching the ruffle at the comedian’s wrist, “ that 
my countrymen invented this ! 99 “ Well,” answered Foote with 
assumed candour, “ perhaps they first introduced the lace, but then, 
you see, the English afterwards added the Mrt." The late «T. R. 
Lowell a little perverted the story in one of his essays; but the idea 
is the same and arises out of a true comitarisou. The French hove, in 
many more important matters than this of costume, set the English 
examples which these last have bettered. In two hemispheres are 
colonies and dependencies which the clever nice across the Channel 
were the first to found, leaving us to enter into their labours. They, 
in like manner, devised in India the two pillars on wliiiii our Indian 
Empire rests; the training of native troops to fight in the heat and 
glare, the posting of Residents at native courts to rule in the name of 
puppet princes. 

Bie greatest instance of all, however, is in domestic politics. 
Strange as it may sound, the system of ministerial responsibility and 
a representative assembly controlling expenditure was actually a French 
invention. In the year 1856 a meeting of the States-Uenerul was 
held at Paris, where a Committee of 80, in which the Commons had u 
majority, drew np a Constitution whereby the work of 1791 was 
anticipated. Nothing of course came of it; the movement was pre¬ 
mature and soon collapsed, giving a fatal impulse to the cause of 
ordered freedom from which it went down for more tlmn four centu¬ 
ries. In (he meantime the slow and empiric progress of parliamentary 
government began at that veiy period in England, and never ceased 
until, in 1832, the edifice was crowned. The French were logical, 
perhaps; hut the English were certainly practical. At the period 
when Etienne Marcel appeared to have established sel%overnment in 
France, the feud between the Commons and the Noblesse liegan which 
was to end in the great Revolution: and at that very moment the 
knight of the shire entered the popular chamber at Westminster and • 
the House of Commons commenced its fruitful existence. 

There is hardly a nation on the Continent which floes not show the 
consequences of this distinction. The <ose of Switzerland being 
excepted, as due to some special conditions, one may safely say that 
on tiie European mainland true liberty bos yet to begin her work. 
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while in England that work has been already accomplished. The 
issue raised at the last General Elections was not—as of old—between 
Freedom and Privilege: as Conservative'* statesmen in England admit 
i —« We are all Socialists now.” That is to say that, in our temperate 
' and cautious way, we have learned to control the selfishness of Indi¬ 
vidualism by the action of the State; and the actual application of 
the principle is a matter only of more or less, of time and place, of 
circumstance and detail. 

In one Continental country, however, it might seem on a superficial 
glance that a similar goal had been attained. The collapse of 
liberalism in Belgium was mentioned in this Review (No. 1338, N.S.). 
and an attempt was made to forecast the consequences of the advent 
of a Conservative Cabinet with a large majority in both Chambers. 
But since that article appeared, much has hapj>ened in both countries. 
In Belgium the Cabinet has used, or abused, its power to the manifest 
loss and alarm of the middle classes and the probable detriment of the 
workmen. Education bus been put under the control of the Romish 
clergy, and protectionist duties have been imposed on many articles of 
commerce 1 and on some of food. In the same interval the English 
Liberals have received u decisive dismissal, yet no one seriously fears 
that their successors will strike any blows n* the freedom of trade or 
of conscience. 

A long historical study would be necessary to aioount for a differ¬ 
ence so vast, in circumstances so apparently similar. The causes of 
the gradual but sure ad\ unee of the ]topulur element in British poli¬ 
tics are various and complicated; the fact remains dear that, from the 
fourteenth century at least, the movement has always been controlled 
by a sympathetic and astute aristocracy. Soon after the loss of Nor¬ 
mandy the knights und nobles became Englishmen and won the Great 
Charter from King John. Guilds and franchises were founded; 
Eilwanl I. announml that what touched all should he debated hv all; 
at the diqtosition of his incnjmble son, Archbishop Reynolds preached 
to Parliament on the text Vox Popu/i vox Dei ; and a medal wiis 
struck with the inscription, Poputi (fat jura rofuntan . Follow the 
stream down and you will find it sometimes broken by temporary 
obstacles, sometimes apjicnring arrested in pools and Wkwaters, but 
proceeding always until the final triumph of liberty ami the destruc¬ 
tion of Privilege in a reform led by Earl Grey and directed by the 
son of a l)uke of Bedford. 

How different has l>een the course of events on the Continent one 
need hardly labour to show. Not until after the establishment of an 
Oriental despotism in France did any member of the nobility espouse 
the cause of Freedom; and down to the very moment of the English 
Reform Bill, the French aristocracy attempted a counter-revolution 
which led to the full of the “ Altar and the Throne.” In a word, the 
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British Proletariat has come to its own after a long minority during 
which it has been taught its work; while in France and other con-. 
tinentol countries the artific&l creature has been started full-grown; 
with the powers of maturity and the ignorance of infancy, a constanjj 
terror to its makers. 


There are several reasons which make Belgium a typical Franken¬ 
stein of this sort, a sjiecial source d(f« instruction os well as of interest 
for British observers. The little kingdom was founded, mainly bv 
a British statesman, in the very midst of the Reform agitation 
width completed the establishment of popular government in our 
Islands. Since that period the jiolitic&l affairs of Belgimn, up to the 
General Election of 1894, were chiefly directed or inspired by ad¬ 
mirers of the British system. A oertain amount of French vivacity 
lias been mostly teui]>ered by a Teuton calmni'ss w hirl 1 may remind 
us of our own history. Till the sudden and seemingly complete 
collapse of the Liberal party, it appeared possible that Socialism 
in Belgium might be captured and controlled us beneficially as in 
England. It is unnecessary to enlarge on the recent disappointment 
of such expectations, nor con we fairly wonder if Belgian Liberals 
have taken their defeat a little more tragically than has been the 
case on our side of the water. Like ourselves the Belgians have 
had their Grand Old Man, whose disappearance from the field has 
left the Liberal hosts without a universally-acieptod General. Being 
addressed this year by admirers anxious to congratulate him on tiie 
anniversary of his 8tfrd birthday, M. Frere-Orban, in acknowledging 
the compliment, expressed his anxieties with all the authority of his 
unique experienceWhatever may be thought." wrote the veteran 
liberal, of “ Socialist Utopias by those who desert the standard of 
Liberty to throw themselves into the urma of *Sm icty’s worst foes, I 
share your conviction that there is no hojie for human progress save 
in the preservation of human freedom. Tl le attack* of the Socialists 
are directed against the foundations of our social organization, indus¬ 
trial liberty, and the inviolability of projKTty whic h i* its insejiarable 
accompaniment . . . This is too often forgotten by those who under¬ 
take to advance and regulate the rights of labour.” 

Some persons may regret this hostile attitude to .Socialism, which 
is evidently dependent on the construction we give tg the word. In 
any caw, it brings into prominent relief a distinguishing feature of 
Continental jioliticg. With such Liberals as M. Fivie, Socialism 
implies Anarchism, while British statesmen understand it as <xmnot- # 
iug the exact reverse. The English ideus of Socialism were indeed 
jointed out some years ago by an academical economist, now unhap¬ 
pily deceased; and his words are worth recollection, os an expression 
of British good sem*. and a useful liint of practical synthesis. The 
quotation is from the letters of the late Professor Thuruld Rogers, 
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preserved in a posthumous book which lias Buffered from want of 
revision by the regretlcsl writer. 1 In the passage referred to, llogers 
spoke of nationul sense of right ns “ jiostulating tlie absolute and 
<‘iitire freedom of ull contracting parties, in which all the agents are 
fairly equal." But lie hastened to odd that “this was but au ideal, 
and one which could not be ulways and entirely trusted. Such ail 
ideal cannot safely admit un indiscriminate application. . . . The 
most marked of the <iiwfs in which lamer fa ire breaks down is that of 
the working classes." 

It is diflicult, Kogers argued, to retrieve the jKhsition of those 
clashes by the principle of free conqietition, even if it be tempered 
by ccmhiucd efforts, of any jmrticular lalnmrers, dr even of the whole 
labouring community, Going on to a special instance of this diffi¬ 
culty, he seems to think it ought to l»e surmounted by intelligent 
concerted action. “ I am sure that an eight hours’ day is worth 
more than a ten horn’s' day, is chenjier at the same money. But I 
would far rather that the workmen got it by their own combinations 
and exertion, than by a gift of the legislature." There s|H*akB the 
prat tii*al Briton. But Professor lingers would probably not be (lis- 
ow ned hv M. Fivn*-Orlian. 

Such opinions, formed in the usual empiric way of Englishmen, 
have arisen to tciiqier the </ jtrinri doctrines of French and Scottish 
thinkers. An Act of Parliament always ch»>es their vista, though 
individual effort he still encouraged, and allowed considerable freedom. 
This evidently is far enough from Anarchism, which always appears 
to •jolm Bull ut best hut a dangerous rem«*dv for the weaknesses and 
excesses of personal liberty. Born and inured to irmlum, he uuder- 
stamls little of the fears that freedom inspires abroad ; still less can 
he comprehend how licence for individuals could connect itself in the 
minds of employers with a demand tor collective action in defence oi 
labour. He can hardly realise the hostilities which, in (out mental 
societies, mil like an infernal river between employer and labourer: 
nor docs he know much of the blind obstinacy with which employer- 
governments — however democratic in form—cun resist the claims ot 
labour. In France and in Belgiunl, no less than in Germany and 
UiiN-ia, suppressed Socialism 1ms bi*en driven to assume the apparently 
adverse symptoms of morbid individiuiHsm, dcinumliug the dostrui- 
tiou of ull authority, and employing towards that end the most un- 
so.’ial agencies of crime, lingers, who is a characteristic example of 
tm Fuglish intelligence, bus his own view of this delusive synthesis. 
Foreign governments, he thinks, have brought it on themselves by 
restrictions on freedom to combine. ** The full concession of freedom 
in the formation of luhour-|mrtnershiits is . . . one of the best reme¬ 
dies uguinst those Socialistic movements which demand the interveu- 

(1) The Etommit Interpretation of History, Lcudon, 1801. 
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tion of Parliament on behalf of labourers’ employment.’* But he 
■would never tolerate the abdi&tion of Parliament ns an ultimate pro¬ 
tector ; protection as a constant factor being, at the same time, con¬ 
demned. “ In countries where the Government manages the subject 
too much, Socialism in a . . . menacing form prevails.*’ The natural 
result is that Socialism is in a manner compelled to proclaim Anarchy; 
hut the contradietion-in-terms is none the less apparent. 

It is this danger, this illogical consequence of too much logic, that 
especially attracts one to the teaching of the lately-deceased Conti¬ 
nental publicist, whose loss Belgium still mourns. Emile de I Avricye 
is especially interesting from having been much penetrated by English 
moderation, while remaining master of all the dearness of thought 
and expression due to a Ereuch training. One sometimes h<*nrs it 
said that “ he was a Socialist ”; but if the term be used in a spirit of 
hostile criticism it will not apply. To him, indeed. Socialism—pro¬ 
perly understood—was no more of a bugbear than it wus to the 
readers of Tins Fortnightly Review, whom he frequently addressed 
between the years 1872 and 1885. But then, what he understood by 
“Socialism ” was not at all what the word conveys to the Continental 
town-politician; it was a form of public and philanthropic economy, 
rather than a propganda of envy. In even' Christian, lie said, there 
is a germ of the Socialist; as every true Socialist carries n genu of 
Christian sentiment. He, nevertheless, had his share of the Conti¬ 
nental feeling on the subject; believing that the danger of Socialism 
was real; and that it arose from the negation of this religious element, 
not from its action. “In proportion,” he wrote, “as faith departs, 
the multitude ceasing to believe in heavenly compensations, demands 
its share of welfare, here and note. . . If you prove to it that the 
justice of which it dreams is a chimera, and tliut the existing division 
of property is determined by inexorable laws, you only teach it the 
language of despair. ‘ Away,’ it will then erv, * with such laws! Let 
the present iniquitous society perish by tiro,* so that a new world may 
rise upon its ashes! * And thus is engendered Nihilism.” 1 

Many other conditions of modem life were shown by Luvelcye to 
have a similar tendency; but the cause here assigned for the degene¬ 
ration of Socialism into a pure and simple demolition, is one that 
merits jmrticular attention, because it is common to all Eurojiettu 
countries, and is, perhaps, incapable of euro. Whether one approves 
or deplwa,one must uilmit that dogmatic belief is on the decline; 
and -.his^is what, in the passage cited, is meant by the (torture o/ 
faith C‘la foi sen va”). To those who diug to the old dogmas as 
r 1 ™* whn ’ ho l )in £ a fittin»t hop, look to heaven for n miracle in 
its behalf, one <«u only say that a practical stakamuiiship must needs 
&ml with wlrnt is, not with what may be. If, in the development of 
i) If Steidttmf Contmpomm. }«t ed , Brutt*!**, Ib8 
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thought and civilisation, beliefs once delivered to the saints have fallen 
obsolete, and ceased to operate, other obligations must be produced, 
and other considerations enforced. There need be no neglect of the 
mysterious links that bind men to the unknown, because the old links 
\that used to seem so solid have ceased to be felt; if the days are 
{tossed when the heads of the hierarchy could say, “ The people desires 
to be deceived," all the more reason for helping the people to find the 
way of truth. 

But another and most enormous question remains. Was Laveleye 
altogether right in thinking that the multitude must break up exist¬ 
ing society in order to satisfy aspirations for happiness which were for¬ 
merly content with post-obits and hopes of a fair paradise beyond the 
grave Y The answer is difficult, and can only be looked for in a deeper 
study of the story of mankind than anyone has yet put on record. Was 
the belief in a future state of “ compensations" ever indispensable to good 
citizenship Y It would bo a thesiB liord to prove : the ancient Hebrews 
—who did not believe in u future state of rewards and punishments— 
were eminently patriotic, and, for so turbulent a people, consistent and 
even conservative in their hubits. On the other hand, there have 
been signs, in the best known popular risings, of the active presence 
of an anient fanaticism, finding in ho]>os of heaven a motive power to 
sustain it ugainst earthly jierils. Such was the revolt in Arabia which 
led to the foundation of lslum; such were the Ijollord movements in 
Knglaml, those of the Vuabaptists in Germany, of the (Jameronions 
in Scotland. (>ne would not wish to dogmatise on so difficult and 
delicate a matter, but plainly there is evidence against the conclusion 
cited from Laveleye. The roots of revolution may strike deep in 
htunun misery, but its Ixmghs aspire to the sky. 

Another factor of Nihilism, againBt which Laveleye desired to wan 
the Socialists of his time, was the military spirit. International 
rivalry, war, exaggerated armaments, combined to foster two dangers: 
they caused a itmsidemble juirt of the produce of labour to be con¬ 
sumed without profitable return; and they drew together, into the dan¬ 
gerous contagion of garrisons, the young men who would otherwise be 
working in the open air of rural districts. Here again, it looks as if 
#i priori doctrine demanded uu application of the criterion of fact. 
Is it true thfit the military spirit is increasing; and, if so, is that 
spirit favourable to Anarchy Y 

This brings us to a fresh and most exciting item in the conclusions 
of Isivoleye. Will an army recruited from the multitude at large by 
the ojieration of forcible conscription be a trustworthy supj>ort in 
resisting all popular movements Y The question is grave an pressing 
and the means of reply are even more abstruse than in the former 
instances. History may throw some light upon the effects of fana¬ 
ticism or of a warlike spirit at largo: hut as to the action of a prin- 

1. 2 
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cipLe only a few years old, it must needs be silent. In the few cases j 
where modem English mob% have been confronted by soldiers, the A 
latter have usually proved faithful and have prevailed: the most f l 
notable exception being that of the 14th Light 1 >ragoons at Bristol inj^f 
1831; but this is no more than the exception that proves the rule^* 
Colonel Brereton, ill-directed by the local authorities, showed a weak¬ 
ness and want of distTetion which led to momentary mischief: but hte 
paid for it with his life, and the troops, when properly led and in¬ 
structed, were at once successful, without much bloodshed. But ij; 
has been otherwise in France, and there is some reason for apprehen- 
si>n in other continental countries. Especially does this danger 
appear in a country' where—as in Belgium—the menders of the 
middle-classes do not enter the ranks oi the army. By the Belgian 
system all adult males are indeed called upon to face the ordeal of 
the conscription; but any young man who draws a fatal lot can eseajs* 
service on payment of a sum of money generally equivalent to £80. 
For this he finds a substitute; sometimes a peasant, of ten er an un¬ 
skilled artizan, a tapster out-of-place, or a men* *• corner-man " or 
street rough. Such are the rank and file of the Belgian army : and 
one lias only to imagine them standing under arms for hours in the 
sun or the rain, plied by the rioters with wine and exposed to female 
blandishments, to see that a very great danger exists in the unwilling¬ 
ness of such men to act against their friends at the bidding of their 
leaders. Magistrates may he ever so firm, oflieers of the middle or 
higher class may do their host to carry out the magistrate's instructions, 
but a jmpuhir tone will lw naturally unwilling to tire upon a mob imi- 
tuiuing a number oi women, and consisting otherwise of persons of 
like passions with themselves. It was perhaps under some such anti¬ 
cipations that lAi\eleye wrote the following sentence: "It—iisome 
in Israel—prophets arose thirsting for righteousness, social Christ inn- 
ity might take possession of men's souls and cause deep changes in 
economic order. The ultimate triumph of a violent revolution is, how¬ 
ever, imjKissihle. At the same time, such is the satanic power of de¬ 
struction in latent Nihilism, that in a tenijsimry crisis authority might 
tail by paralysis of repressive force, in which oent, no doubt, our 
capitals might he ravaged by dynamite and ptmleum in a more sys¬ 
tematic munner than was Baris in 1871." • 

Although such an eruption might he but for a moment, its eflWts 
would be deplorable. One of its possible factors is to be found in 
the moral miasma of great cities. Not only are the artiwins corrupted • 
by association in sordid oeciqiations and unsunitary dwellings, but 
they are constantly provoked and irritated by beholding tin* idleness 
and extravagance of the rich. 

Laveleye defined luxury as “all that is at once exjK*nsive and 
superfluous,” and he condemned it, from moral and political grounds, 
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as opposed to the true ends of life. like a good economist, he also 

f ™™uliatod the usual dofenco of luxury as being “ good far trade,” 
iting out that national prosperity did not arise from unrestrained 
sumption and unlimited production, but sprang rather from the 
imulation of resources resulting from good economy. Most of 
he opposed the reckless and profuse living of great towns; this 
did first on the above-mentioned grounds, but also in the name 
of right and propriety, which required from the rich a constant 
discharge of duty towards their numberless disinherited brethren. 
The one exception which la 4 made was alike characteristic of himself 
and of his artistic country; all kinds of suniptuousness appeared to 
him permissible in public buildings. 

"When, in the heyday of reform, this kingdom of Belgium was set 
going by Palmerston and Louis-Philipp, the Liberals had a fair 
start aud a long spell of influent c. Of these advantages they made 
inadequate use, and are now, as a party, almost effaced; there is 
nothing left between them and the discontent of the -working-classes 
but the precarious protection of a temporary Conservative majority. 
Ami when the word “Conservative" is used in this connection it 
must not l»e understood as meaning what it does in England. The 
present Belgian Cabinet—which, as m*t.*d above, is enormously 
strong in Parliament—professes and practises, under eryptio guidance 
from an irresponsible prompter, a policy of repression wbieli <au l.e 
only eomjiaml to “sitting on the safety-valve." By the side of 
some of these statesmen. Lull Salisbury would uppnr a demagogue, 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour a truculent incendiary. One instame may 
sene to exhibit at once the energy of the (iovemment and the timi¬ 
dity of tlic middle-classes. In the early spring of this year, a 
number of wcu\crs employed in a quiet manufacturing town some 
forty miles from Brussels, tuning struck, without plitieal objects and 
iiici'eU on a question of wages, gathered aimlessly in the streets. The 
Major went to attend a sitting of the Chumlier at Brussels, leaving 
order to In* maintained h\ the gendarmerie, a small hut thoroughly 
trusted body. The mob, disregarding the order to disprse, was 
fired on with such elTect that one prsoii was killed and six wire 
wounded. When the ease was dismissed in the (’handier, the Mayor 
Jiml gendunmaie wen* defended successfully by the Minister of the 
Interior; hut the demands of the workmen had. in the meantime, 
been conceded by their employers! 

• Tilings like these emphasise the n'gn*t wliieli nil friends of Bel¬ 
gium must ever cherish for the pivnmtun* loss of Emile de Liveleye. 
Bom in Plunders, of a Walloon father and a Flemish mother, educated 
]Mirtlv in Fninee, a convinced Protestant though Ihuii and hnvl u 
Papist, lie was an almost ideal representative of the blended uation- 
sility of Belgium. Accordingly, we fiud in his habits of thought and 
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expression, af combination of Teuton calm with Latin dearness, the 
complete culture of the cosmopolitan gentleman devoted to the inter-j 
ests of the labouring classes Vhom he thoroughly understood. Beside 
his contributions to The Fortnightly Review and the Rent de | 
Deux Monde*, he exercised a constant influence in Belgium as 
University professor, employing his vacations in travel and oliserv/ 
tion until he became proficient in the art and industry of evekv 
important country of Europe. In 1882 he published a treatise ,mi 
Political Economy, in which he analysed the laws of production tijn 
their dependence on human regulation and the action of the StutL; 
and of this wort, besides four French oditions, versions have ap]x»uml 
in many languages, including Japanese. His book on Socialism fol¬ 
lowed, and may be taken as completing his work as an economist. 
Finally appeared his Le Gouvernement dans fa Democratie , a vast and 
monumental effort which marked the close of his career. He died in 
the beginning of 1892, and his biography has Wn lately writ leu, in 
a sympathetic spirit, by his distinguished disciple. Count Goblet 
d Alviella. 1 Hie study of this little book may Ik* recommended to 
all friends of true progress who would learn what the author well 
calls “the task of protecting the ]>arliamentary system, and of guard¬ 
ing Democracy against itself.’' 

H. G. Kei-.m.. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, the Communal Election* in 
Belgium, conducted for the first time on the principle of " projior- 
tional representation." have seemed to accentuate the disaster <»f the 
Liberal Party. Many Socialists have Wn returned to the Communal 
Councils, and some well-lynown Liltcralx have l>eon defeated, or have 
resigned. Nevertheless, on a calm wTutinv, it may appear that there 
has been no decisive victory for any one jiartv. Clerical gains and 
losses are pretty well counter]wised; the Soeialists are very far trom 
having won what they exited ; conijmrutivelv few <bmmunes—e\en 
in the manufacturing (listrh'ts—have been swept by them; Liberals, 
no doubt, have been dislodged from jwsitions which, under the old 
electoral system, they might be said to command or fill; yet their 
returns, after all is said, show a considerable advance on the results 
of last year’s General Election. In every large tou\i they head the 
list. 

Ikctmbcr, 1K95. 

(ly Amt/# di Lavtltyc; ta Vxt el ton Ornm. Pari# and BrunaelH, 1896. 
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I It must bo confessed that Matthew Arnold’s letters, taken in them¬ 
selves, fire a disapprintment. One could not help hoping to find in 
them the delightful humour and irony, the serene playfulness, the 
ease and lightness of touch, the astonishing felicity of phrase, which 
made the very Barlmrians and Philistines return again and again to 
his books, and rejoice in their own castigation. Indeed, one hoped 
that these qualities would come out even more delightfully with the 
help of the spontaneity which comes to a man so much more easily 
when writing to his friends who know him, and cannot misunderstand, 
than when adilressing the unknown and unknowing public, which is 
so ready to do so. But, however that may be, the result has not 
justified any such hopes. The letters, which Mr. (t. W. E. Russell has 
given us, are mostly very ordinary letters, such as might l>e written 
by very ordinary men. Mutthew Arnold lives, and will live, as poet 
and critic; he certainly will not live ns u writer of letters. 

After all, primps, those of us who cherished any hop that he 
would add tin* epistolary laurels to thof» he had already won, were 
really, if we had thought of it, unreasonable people, llis life was 
before the eyes of everyone. We knew him to be an indefatigable 
public servant, a constant producer of books, an incessant contributor 
to magazines and neuspipers, a serious and unwearied student. And 
we expected that he would take rank as a classic in a field in which 
the very first requirement is a sense of unlimited leisure; that letters 
written in un inn pirlnur between a morning aud afternoon examina¬ 
tion would rival the fruits of the endless summer afternoons of Los 
Buchers, or the endless winter evenings of Oluev ! 

To ask anything of that sort was surely to ask for what we had no 
right to exp*ct. There is no evidence that Matthew Arnold pHjsessed 
any special gift for writing letters; but, however that may In*, it is 
certain that he did not possess some other things equally lunressaiy to 
the attainment of the art in its perfection; for letter-writing is an 
art, and, like every other, demands that time should be freely given 
to it, that it Should have a prineipil place in the occupations of those 
who aim at practising it with success. letters, which are to take 
rank as literature, must be judged as literature is judged, and will 
need qualities which ussumlly do not come to any one at the first 
attempt, for the inert' asking. The grout letters have all lieen written 
by people who gave a great deal of their time to writing them; by 
Mudaine de Sevigne, whose letters wort* the principal otvupition of 
her life; by Cowper, who wrote letters us he wrote poetry, to keep 
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himBelf froiii painful thoughts, ami employ his too abundant hours of 
leisure; by Gray, whose only occupations wore* his studios and his 
friends, or Lamb, in whom leisure was a thing iu-L>m and indes¬ 
tructible; by “rich men living pooeeably in their houses,” like 
Horace Walpole, or by recluses like Edward Fitzgerald, who was 
free any morning after breakfast to give his day just as the fancy 
took him, to sailing on the I)eben, or translating (hnar Khayyam, 
or writing letters to Frederic Tennyson or Mrs. Kemble. Te 
give time to a thing, to make a favourite oocu}>ation of it, is sure tc 
lead to a desire to perfect the capacity, of which the time given to it 
is almost certainly a proof, and one may be certain that the great 
masters of the art of writing letters did not attain to the perfection,' 
in which we take such delight, without feeling their way, gradually 
and, it may be, unconsciously, to the precise method and manner, 
along which, for them, the road to that perfection lay, to something, 
in fact, like the ordered rules and discipline of an art. For though 
frankness and spontaneity arc the first and most essential qualities of 
a good letter, it is not every sort of frankness that will pass. Then* 
is a difference L-twe-n Lung easy and Ling fm*-aml-casv. and the 
helter-skelter ami slipshod manner into which llymn is, for instance, 
too inclined to fall in his letters, may do well enough wlcn the let !it 
is passes! round at a supper ]iartv. but leaves the want ot st\le and 
distinction, of all that makes literature, too jiainfullv felt when it 
comes to lie read at leisure- by the public. Hut a rigid sense of tin- 
artistic fitimss of things will never prevent a right and genuine spon¬ 
taneity. The conscious nr unconscious determination to L* perLct in 
Madame ele Sevigue or Cowjkt ne\cr spoilt their trcdnn*» for a 
moment. They loved their art as every true arti.>t doe?., and wen* as 
happy with a pen and a clean sln-et of pape*r as a painter with his 
brush e>r a fiddler with hi** lwwr. Nothing proves more clearly that 
Matthew Arnold was not, or, pe*rhu]»s, lmd not tin- chance of being, 
one of the re-ally great wiiters of hitters than the* fad that lie begin?, 
half his le-tteirs witli an apology for Ling L-hind his time. From the 
otifi din e>f I>-s KocJhts, eir Little Grange, tin* letters start for diei*r 
deliglit liefore their time, and arrivei with an apology, not for being 
too late*, but for coming L*fon» they w r e*re ask id. 

Matthew Arnold's ledters, then, are on the wiiole a di.-yppoinfment, 
and will add nothing to his fame; hut they an* sun* to L* widely 
read, ns the* only receird which is to be giveu to the public of the life 
of a man who was one of the greatest influences of his time*. 11 is 
fric-nds, indeed, who knew and love-el him, will no dead it see more in 
them ; they will find in them the personal charm they e*amiot forget, 
as an artist's friend sees in his pictures, not only what is actually and 
in fae*t on the* canvas, but also what the painter hoped ami tried to 
put then*; but for tin* piiblb dial cannot lie, and for them the* chief 
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interest of these two volumes will lie in the picture thly afford of a 
happy and blameless life, of one who was worthy of his high calling, 
las the Sim of his father and the disciple of Wordsworth —“ gentle, 
Igenerous, enduring, laborious; a devoted husband, a most tender 
Bather, nil unfailing friend." 

V For ii4> one will doubt, I suppose, that Matthew Arnold remains, 
Iw that he has lieen eight years dead, and is likely to remain per- 
Anently, one of the half-dozen great names which the last half 
cBitury lias added to our literature. Tennyson the poet, Browning 
tie thinker. Carlyle the seer; with these, and with one living 
xmme, Matthew Arnold will certainly take his place as one of the 
went literary forces which have gone to make this last generation of 
the iiini'tc(»iith century what it is. No one will claim for Matthew 
Arnold that la* had the artistic gift of Tennyson, or the genius of 
Carlyle: nor could In* approach Browning in subtlety of intellect, or 
Buskin in elo<piem*e. But a great artist is a fact, like the Elgin 
marbles or St. Paul's, ami only indirectly an influence 1 ; and, while 
Bn rolling's portion is rendered insecure by a carelessness, as Carlyle's 
is by an eccentricity, of sh le, which must tell more and more against 
them, tin 1 teaching of ltuskin is enilicddcd in bonks dealing with a 
special subject, which is not every man's study. In this way Matthew 
Arnold may pm\e in tin* end a mon 1 powerful influence than any of 
them. Mi** message to the age, the •• mission " of which he talks 
mon* than once in these letters, had none of Carlyle's •• heroics ** alxmt 
it; hut it was far plainer, far more definite moaning could he got out 
of it, and it met a mon* real need of the age. lie cannot strike the 
trumjiet note of Carlyle at hN ln*st: but then he no\cr loses himself, 
as Carlyle often did, in a wilderness of ’tngue declamation. His own 
judgment on Carlyle was that he spent hi" life in •• preaching earnest¬ 
ness to a nation which had plenty of it by nature, hut was less 
abundantly supplied with several other useful tilings." Perhaps we 
can hardly ha\e too much onrm'stiiess, and it is certainly n tpiality 
which Matthew Arnold, both as himself and as tin 1 sou of his father, 
not merely possessed, hut preached. But then the uirnttstness must 
be of tin* necessary soil. Carlyle was for ever thundering about work 
to an age which suffered far more from overwork than from idleness. 
He w*as preaching concentration to a nation whose principal need was 
not concentration hut expansion. Matthew Arnold made no such 
mistake, lie saw at once that the dominant fact in tin* spiritual life 
gof our time was that “ man feels himself to In* a more various and 
richly-endowed animal than the old religious theory of human life 
allowed," and that among “the powers which go to the building up 
of human life," the power of conduct, however much the must impor¬ 
tant, is not the only one, hut that there are others which* exist and 
can never bo permanently ignored, fci the power of intellect ami know-- 
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ledge, the power of beauty, and the power of social life and mannero.” I 
And, seeing that, he saw too that the needs of the new Btate of things i 
could not be met by the mdfit splendid reiteration even of the nobler m 
side of Puritanism. For Puritanism, however purged, must alwa ym 
remain the force that hated intellect, despised beauty, and did its besr 
to crush social life and manners. And now that intellect and benutf 
and social life have reasserted their claims, they will demand son f 
thing more satisfying than the contemptuous toleration wliich is 1 
that any form of Puritanism can offer them. 

That was the position, then, in which he found things, and he w & 
not long in feeling his way to the method in which he was to d( 1 
with them. The spirit he had caught from liis father, his seriousness < >f 
character, liis “essentially religious nature," to use Mr. PusselTs 
phrase, kept him in touch with what is best in the English cluimcten 
and he was never weary of insisting on the pre-eminence of these 
oldest and highest needs of man, and liked to think he was carrying 
on his father's work. But he had heard Goethe declaring himself— 

“ Im Ganzen, Guton. Schonon resolut zu lelien: " c 


and was determined to live himself, and, as far ns he might, to per¬ 
suade his countrymen to live, in the Beautiful and the Whole, w* well 
as in the Good. He saw what the whole world sees, that ue are 
already conspicuous for our seriousness and strenuouHiicss but that we 
are not so conspicuous for our intelligence or amiability. He tried 
to show us that some of the national failures, which most puzzle and 
irritate us, were due to the want of just these qualities, to the want 
of intelligence and amiability, and lie made it liis chosen task to 
persuade his countrymen, if that might he. to udd what was wanting 
to their high earnestness about morals, and their triumphant <ii]mcitv 
for business, to add. if ftossible, something more of intelligence and 
amiability, something more, to use his own phrase, of " sweetness and 
Kght" ‘ 

And he did not altogether fail. No one. 1 supjtose, who has given 
himself a mission, ever makes quite all the impression on the world 
which he lias set himself to make. Certainly, Matthew Arnold has 
by no means left behind him a universal reign of sweetness and 
light. But the influence he managed to exercise us ji sort of solvent 
of what was hardest, and most stiff-backed, and narrou-minded in the 
national cliaracter, has made itself largely felt, and is destined pr¬ 
imps to do so still more. His manner of going to work was not tli^ 
most calculated to produce an immediate effect. Ho assailed what lie 
had to assail with such lightness of touch, that a people not too 
remarkable for lightness of touch, and accustomed to see critics bang 
and battef at their victims, passed on without so much us noticing liis 
blows. He used sprightliness and irony in bis efforts to convert the 
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Philistine; and the Philistine disapproves of sprightlkiess, and rarely 
understands irony. He refused to strive and cry in the ears of his 
populace, and it is not usually to be rdhched in any other way. 

Still, in the end he did reach it, and his Barbarians and Philistines 
as well. For, in the end, people came to see that behind the 
i“ vivacity,” for which his famous preface aj^logises so delightfully, 
Ithere was a store of earnestness and persistence, and definite 
■nenning. And definiteness, jiersistencc, und earnestness ore sure in 
Ibis country to gain u hearing at last. There were others, indeed, 
who possessed the two latter of these qualities. Carlyle, above all, 
wns unwearied in proclaiming the ulurining nature of the malady of our 
time; but then no one could read his prescription. Everyone could 
read Matthew Arnold's, and the result is that it has been tried, and 
the ]Kirtinl application has produced partial good results. 

In his “ Memorial Verses ” he says of Goethe:— 

** lie mid each wound, each wcukiiCf-." clear; 

And struck his finder on the place, 

And saiil : Thm mkM hw . nml her?! " 

The juirt which he ascribed to Goethe in the largest field, the 
whole field of humanity, is that which lie tried to play himself in a 
humbler one, the habits and character of his countrymen. He saw 
certain faults in them : a whole class, in particular, immersed in busi¬ 
ness routine, a dull religious atmosphere, and a round of sterile jmli- 
tical agitations: people who, us lie put it. think that e\erytiling that 
life has to offer can he attained “ by dint of holding monster meet¬ 
ings, and having the Star and Trlri/rajth every morning, and paying 
no ehurcli rates, and marrying their deceased wife's sister; ” and he 
made it his business to say “Thou idlest hen* and here.'* And he 
at once offered his prescription, first a general one and then a 
specific. The general prescription, the one tiling needful, as lie saw 
it, for his time and country was an expulsion of the national life; freer 
air and mure varied movement; a willingness to see things, not from 
tin* point of riew of a sect or a pirty, hut as the intelligence of 
Europe sees them, as, in fact, they really are: the application of ideas 
to life. And the specific remedy was simply education. The goal, in 
fact, was tht^eivilisation of all classes. Education, treated not merely 
us a means of livelihood, hut, as Mr. Gosclieu has well said, as a 
ineaiis of life, was to work up to the final result of the •• elevation of 
the whole ]icople by culture.” 

No doubt we arc still n long way from that result; hut we need no 
rondiider this moment of what a put education now plays in our 
national life; uml of the credit for that no small share belongs to 
Matthew Arnold. There was one thing, of course, which helped him 
very much to make his voice heard. His position os a School 
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Inspector involved, indeed, a great deal of drudgery, which could 
have been gone through just as well by men who wore not what ho 
was; but it was of immense advantage to him in pleading the cause 
which he had most at heart. His voice, when he spoke on Education 
questions, came from within the charmed official circle; his utterance* 
were not those of a man of letters, a theorist, an enthusiast, to whiel 
the political world would have paid very little attention. They wer 
those of a civil servant, whose reports were compiled by the direetio 
of “ My Lords,” issued in a Blue Book, and presented to the tw 
Houses of Parliament, “by command of Her Majesty.” By thii 
means, as w'dl as by others, public and private, he made his inipres 
sion, on the opinion of the country ; and when the Education Act win 
]>nssed, it w r us his brother-in-law, W. E. Forster, win* had charge in 
it. And we have seen this year that the reorganization of our secon¬ 
dary education, which he had quite as much at heart as tin* other, has 
now'reached the stage of being reported ii]*on by a Bowil ('oniniis- 
fiion; and will, 110 doubt, before many years reach the final stag** of 
action. 

But reformers, when they succeed, are apt to he d**\nmvd by their 
own children ; ami, if Matthew Arnold's work is e\»*r fini*hod. it may 
\cry well be difficult to make people realise that there wan ever any 
such work to do. Meanwhile, it is clear tlmt a beginning of that 
work lias been mad**, hut only a beginning, ami we lane not \et g*m«* 
far enough to forget what we owe, or those to whom we owe it. Is 
it fanciful to think that there may he a yet wider debt, in a largir 
sphere, which we ar»* even less willing to see or ackm»wl**dge ■* Wus 
Matthew Arnold only a prophet, or w p us he an iniliiencc, helping t»» 
bring akmt th<* fulfilment of bis prophecies, when he thought tha 4 
l*oliticul coiitro\er>i**s would come to deal more with \ital questions, 
and less with mere matters of machinery, than they did twenty or 
thirty years ago S' May m*t he have count***! for something in tin* 
practical disappearance of the iuirrowi*r ami more soulless ]»ait of tin* 
Manchester School, in the new “amiability” we an* all anxious to 
exhibit towards Indand, in the steady d**eay of militant and politiial 
Nonconformity, in the depressed vitality *»f th** Beceawd Wife's 
Sister!*' When he **nme, imb*ed, to propos** his own schemes in 
matters political, he was uj»f to lx* strangely infelicito >, as in that 
curious suggesti**n to give the Welsh Nonconformists the parish 
churches, in pla**<*s where they arc* in a majority ; to reform, that is to 
say, 011 the lim*s of greatest friction, by taking from Churchmen the* 
thing they value most of all, and giving to Nonconformists what lias 
for them no special attraction. But such things only showed that ho 
was not a man of affairs or of detail; they do not interfere w*ith his 
(hums ns a man of ideas; and, as a hringor of ideas into regions 
where they won* previously unknown, as a solvent of hard prejudices, 
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and dull customs, ho assuredly exercised a great influence on the last 
generation, and left a stamp of his owneupon this. 

But whatever dispute there may lie as to the validity of Matthew 
Lmold’s claims on us as a critic of our social and political life, then* 
dll he none as to his claims us a poet and literoiy critic, ns there can 
Be none as to his claims us a leader in the movement towards educa- 
Bi. There may he differences of opinion us to the precise position 
B jMietrv will eventually occupy, hut the ;>oet of Thyrsis and Sohrab 
Ms assuredly a place of his own. It is never easy to judge the poets of 
lie's own day. We an* too much in the ]>osition of the brothers and 
Istors of an artist, who have grown up in the same home with him, 
lid are sure to judge him either with the contempt of familiarity, or 
lie exaggerated admimtioii of affection. But Matthew Arnold has 
l>eeii dead eight years, and it is time to try and see him as he was. It 
is clear, in the find place, that of the two great classes of ]H>ets, which 
might lie distinguished as the spiritual and the " spirituel," he belongs 
definitely to the first, lie is more akin, that is. to Gray and Worde- 
v.mill than lie is to Pope. One cannot mention limy, indeed, without 
thinking of the striking resemblance then* is, in u good many n*s]»ects, 
lietween the tan men. No doubt Matthew Arnold felt the kinship, 
for he has judged no one with mon* sympathy, and no one with more 
final and penetrating insight, than Gray. In any east* there it is for 
everyone to see, showing itself in a numW of ways. Both, for 
instance, were men of a ran* refinement and delicacy of character; 
both were great students of the (ireek and ltomun poets, and hud 
drunk exceptionally deep of their spirit; the ** eternal note of sadness” 
is the keynote of the poetry of both ; and in both the fountain of in¬ 
spiration dried up long lief ore its time, as if they had found in the 
temper of the .\\orld around them a kind of spiritual east wind, 1 ’ 
which could not indeed kill their inner life, hut succeeded in striking 
it dumb. Gray, again, uith all the idleness, drunkenness, and degra¬ 
dation of that •• silly dirty place” ( ambridge around him to drug him 
<lown, yet not drugged down by it. sustaining himself by muling 
Virgil nip! the Greeks, by the then unusual habit of constant com¬ 
munion with Nature in her grandest iiumhIk, by his ]uissioiiute love of 
music and tin* ails, reminds us clearly enough of Matthew Arnold, 
growing up iff the very hour of triumphunt Benthamism, in a world 
which derided everything that could not get a certificate of commercial 
utility made out in its favour, hut refusing steadily to lie absorbed in 
m tlie stream, restoring himself, as Mr. Palgnive has told us, after long 
days of wearisome drudgery, by reading a canto of the Divine ( omedy 
the lust thing at night, fc% propping his mind," as his own sonnet tells 
us, by the society of Homer and Epictetus, and most of all of him 

"'Whoso oven-balanced soul, 

From first youth tested up to extreme old age. 
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Business could not make dull, nor passion wild ; 

Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Singer of Sweet Colonus, and its child.” 

Gray and Matthew Arnold were, in fact, each in his time, th< 
highest representatives of the effort to make the study of hooks not 
dilettantism, or a mere amusement, but a gradual training of all tb 
human faculties, a discipline by which truth may be obtained, cha 
acter built up, life lived. The two men have often been also con. 
pored as poets, but I think too much has been made of such likeneb. # 
as exists. It is true that the line from Menander uvOpamoK wav 
wpo0cunr etc to CMrrox.eu', which Gray prefixed to his Eton ()de, an 
which was the keynote of the melancholy of all lie wrote, migh^ 
well serve os a motto for most of Matthew Arnold's poems, too; and 
it is true that Gray and Matthew Arnold make us feel more constantly 
than any of our poets, except Milton, the influence of the great jjoets 
of antiquity; that is to say, that in temperament and habit of thought 
there is a considerable resemblance between them. Hut, as artists, as / 
makers," their distinctive qualities are by no means the same. Thoigtf'' 
is the same sense of effort, as of a poetic cajacitv kept ulive by u 
liberate exercise of will in both, but the accomplishment in which it 
results is by no means the same. Gray's poems are brilliant exercises 
on set themes, attaining success by incomparable felicities of expression, 
and, once also, by a depth of sympathy with his subject, coming 
straight from that “ fountain of tears " at his heart, for which his 
Alcaic fragment gave such touching thanks In whatever direction 
he was working his method is always the same, always that of a care¬ 
fully-combined abundance of exquisite detail. Matthew Arnold's 
special excellence is something quite different; his most striking suc¬ 
cesses ore achieved where he lias room to create a jieculiar atmosphere 
for his work, so that his reader shall curry uwuy the impression of an 
artistic whole; as in Sohrab, and Tristram, and the Strayed ltevellcr, 
and the famous companion elegies; when*, in each case, a complete 
atmosphere, distinct in itself and unlike any of the others it .culled up 
to envelop his creation; and it is that, more than any detail, that has 
affected the reader's imagination when he puts the poem down, lie 
was far less successful when the thing wanted was flit* terseness and 
concentrated force which Gray had at command for his odes. Gray’s 
poetic quality is, in fact, akin—it is, of course, only a question of 
kins! tip—to the curiam fclwit anal Horace; Matthew Arnold’s, if we dan* * 
say so, is rather ukiu to the rich suggestiveness of 'Virgil. For Virgil, 
indeed, he evidently felt, us was natural, a special attraction; for the 
Yirgilian “ sense of tears in human things," which he thought he read 
in pior Geist’s eyes, for tins infinite tenderness of Virgil, for what 
Virgil was alone among the Homans in possessing, the Virgilian 
sweetnt*., mid light. 
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What Matthew Arnold might have done in poetry if he had been 
..able to devote his life to it, os Wordsworth and Shelley were, and 
as again Tennyson and Browning have been, we cannot now say. 
He himself remarks, in a letter to Mrs. Forster, that “ to attain or 
pprooch perfection in the region of thought and feeling, and to 
lite this with perfection of form, demands not merely an effort and 
labour, but an actual tearing of one’s self to pieces, which one does 
t reatlily consent to, unless one can devote one’s whole life to 
wtrv,” and he Bays tliat Goethe is the only one among the modems, 


of those who have had an 4 existence amjettief ” who has “ thrown 
inself with any great result into poetry.” Probably he was right in 
hat lit* implied about himself; probably he would have produced 
Aore j»ootry, and greater poetry, too, if he had been able to live his 
Aife quietly on the shores of the lakes of his childhood. In a life like 
his it is hard enough to keep the receptive side of the imagination 
alive; it is far harder to keep alive its creative side. And certainly 
“ the world is too much with us ” in his poems. There is too much of 
controversy, and criticism, and special pleading for his special causes; 
'■h) much by far of what was for him an “ iron time of doubts, 
disputes, distractions, fears.” His poems are, in fact, not concrete 
enough; poetry loves action, and he is for ever leaving the field 
of action, whatever it may be, to lament over the intellectual and 
spiritual chaos of his time. The happiest passages in Thynis and 
the Scholar Gipsy an* not the stunzas about our “sick fatigue” and 
. “ languid doubts/* and the success of the longer poems is certainly 
wtoe, in jMirt, to the fact that the atmosphere into which they carried 
him had necessarily to bo theirs not his. 

This “ hampered existence,” then, which he was obliged to live, 
not merely reduml the bulk of his poetic production, it lowered its 
quality. Much of his work, for instance, strikes one as the result of 
a determination to write poetry, in spite of adverse circumstances. 
There* is Meropo, which cun hardly be called more than an unusaily 
brilliant and exact Greek exorcise; there is Westminster Abbey, so 
ohvioiiti|tfi*tiufc 4 £g|^ of a n«*<*essity which his poetic reputation and 
his affection for 1 >ean Stanley combined to lay upon him. In his 
later years, the critic seemed to lmvc swallowed up the poet, and, except 
the charming fines on the dachshund “ Geist,” they produced nothing 
whose absence from the Golden Treasury selection of his poetry one is 
much inclined to regret. 

That little volume, in fact, chosen by himself, a fit successor to his 
admirable selection from Wordsworth, contains the work on which his 
fame as a poet will rest. It is certainly not a large body of work, 
and its defects are obvious enough. There is a certain air of 
constraint about most of it; the freedom, the flow', the iuevitableuess 
of happier poets is uot there; then* is u want, too, of the greatest of 
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nil poetic qualities, the catholic sympathy with all sorts ami conditions 
of men. It was the good»fortuiie of Matthew Arnold, and it was 
what made him the power he came to he, to have early taken very firm 
hold of certain definite ideas. He felt his way to his function at oncf* 
and never lost sight of it. But the tenacity with which he held 1 l 
principles makes him insist on them everywhere, in and nut of seuso/ 
and so becomes an obstacle to his reaching the great world, which If 
unconverted outside. Mr. Traill's parody (if it was his) Hjmke f 
others as well ns for himself— 

“ Foor Mathias! many a y»*ar t 

Has flown since first upon our ear 
Fell that sweetlv-doleful soup t 

With its ancient tale of wiling. 

• • • • 

Won't you gi\e us something new 'i 
That we know a< well as you." 

His poetic capacity, then, was confined within rather narrow limits. 
He laid neither the many-sidedness of the dramatist. in»r the energy 
and jiassion of the writer of great lyrics. llis special gilts ojK- 
rather to be looked for in his longer ** narrative jioeins.” in Sohrabjuifl 
Bast uni, for instance, where liis critical insight l«mnd him Mit'fi an 
admirable subject, the full possibilities of wliicli his jiartieular powers 
were exactly calculated to bring out. With what fine cllei!, for instance, 
he has used the Oxus all through the poem, so that we seem t«» liear 
always an undertone of the gmit river's netcr quit** l«**t e\en 

in the stir and fury of the fight. It is present in* liu^uin^ threap 
is present again in Sohrab’s last >\onh. “tie* yellow H\us by whose 
brink I die." and when all is o\cr, and tie* armies are gone, and 
father and son are left alone, the poet's lasMyord is oi tie* < l\u% ; 

“Hut the m.ijf-tic ii\#-i fln.it*<1 m«. 
i fut «»1 the mist uml hum ««1 that low 

So that the last impression left in tic* mind <>t tli«* r**ader. b\ the 
splendid final jius.suge. too long to quote here, is of tin* jj^\i*r. which 
Ini'* been an abiding presence all tliroiigli tJic*"ucuo‘n, and r«*maius 
there still, am^will remain. Touches of supreme art like this, ami 
the sustained beauty of its stile, and the moving quahli of its story, 
make Soliruh and llustum one of the things to which we must go when 
we arc looking for Matthew Arnold's greatest jmetic aehicicineiit ; 
or we may go to Tristram and Iseiilt, into which h»* has put so much 
of the 4 * Celtic magic'’ lie vulued mi highly ; which, indeed, has more 
of the atmosphere of romance, the cncliuntincnt, which our imagi¬ 
nation aseribes to the Middle Age, tluin all tin* idylls of the King. 
But wherever we go, to thow* longer jMK*ms, to such piec-eg as 
“ Dover Beach,” or “ The* Future*,” or even to the Sonnets, we shall 
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find 1i!h poetic vein the same, not dramatic, not lyric, hut elegiac, a 
vein of meditation. The note he sound% most often is the note of 
egret; the nightingale wo hear in him again and again, but or Mr. 
algravo said in his (freweian oration, never the lark. “ Sonnt 
*orom, pliilosophiam, jiacein lyra ejus: spem non sonat.” He is the 
V elegiac ]»oet of the century, und his two best-known elegies rank 
li the half-dozen supreme elegies of our literature. 

Ir. Lowell once said that a century hence (Hough ’j poem* would 
Jrnbly tie accepted as the truest expression in verse of the moral 
1 intellectual tendencies of the period in which he lived. To say 
. I was surely to forget Matthew Arnold, who represented all that wa* 
liough, and so mueh more tieside. And who else is to dispute his 
Mm Y Not so absolutely and wholeheartedly a poet os Tennyson, 
/ft so versatile or original as Browning, not so flaring and mngienl ns 
.j5pr. Swinlmnie, he yet nmv be found, when all is over, to be more 
/representative than any of them of the higher life of his time. He 
thought himself that it might he so ; for we find him writing to his 
smother in lHfifi, “ My ]meins ropn*sent on the whole the main 
s^vement of mind of the lost quarter of a century.” and saying 
tlimhc had kept more in the “ main line of development ” than either 
Tcuitykoii or Browning. His conception of poetry was. of course, an 
upplicuuou of ideas to life ; and lie endeavoured to earn’ it out in his 
own work. He fouud himself, us it st»eiiieil to him, in ail age of tran¬ 
sit ion, “ wandering between two worlds, one dead, the other jmworloss 
y to he lmrn,” iu an age of criticism, negation, destruction - :*and he 
1 t«i put into his p^*trv the depth with which he had felt the situa¬ 
tion, and the convictions which lmd saved him from Ivdng carried 
away bv it. He tried, in fact, to gi\e his poetry.something of the 
•• healing power ” which l^Jhimself. and men us diilcrent from him as 
John Stuart Mill, had foun^in Wordsworth. And. as the* unrest he 
felt was felt \cry widely, his ]ss»trv seemed to many to s]H*ak to them 
out of their personal exjierieiiiv. Amid all doiihts and distrae- 
tions mid temptations, his voice w*as always pleading for the higher 
life, as the onl y life t hat could lay claim to truth\r permanence. 
Nothing IhatpucmT^ has spoken more directlyYr more help- 

fully to our time than some of his sonnets, “ Quiet ^\\rk." for in¬ 
stance, and “Kns^Ijondon,” “Immortality,” “Monica's Ijast Prayer”; 
or such thingR os “ Progress,” “ Self-dejiendence,” “ Rugby (’hapel,” 
or the “ Lines Written in Kensington Hardens.” And “ The aids to 
Amble life are all within,” if it Is* an inadequate, is certainly not an 
ignoble doctrine with which to front difficulties. 

In this way it may 1» that, in the end, Matthew* Arnold, though not 
the greatest, may yet be found to lie the most representative poetics 
force of his time. But we are, as yet, too near that time to Is* able 
to read its ultimate tendency*. There is, however, another field in 
\ol. ux. n.s. m 
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whicih he worked, where his was unquestionably the first force of his 
time. No contemporary critic of literatim* lias exercised anything 
approaching his influence. And there is no direction in which his 
influence was so searching, so complete, or, one may add, so entireh 
and absolutely salutary. His decisions may not have been alwa' 
right* hut that is not the point; the point is that he gave to liters 
criticism an altogether new spirit; he won for it a new seriousq 
and dignity; he mode it formative; he made it, in fact, itself a c? 
tion. It is not too much to say that he found literaiy criticism, 
spite of Coleridge, still artificial, rhetorical^ political, in a w< 
shallow, and he left it spiritual; lie found it formal, and he left it rei 
he found it inspired by JIacaulay, and he left it inspired by himse, 
“Poetry and criticism,” says Pope in the preface to his poei 
“ are only the affairs of idle men who write in their closets and i 
idle men who read there.” Nothing makes us realise how far w* 
have travelled from the days when poetiy was merely one of the 
amusements of the wits and *• the town,” than to come straight from 
Pope’s cynical degradation of his own function to Matthew Arnold's - 
saying of criticism, that the law of its lx*ing is u “ disinterest^- 
endeavour to learn and promulgate the l>est that is known and thm^idt 
in the world,” to his saying of jxjetry that the “ most easentiul^ytof 
poetic greatness ” is “ the noble and profound application of .ideas to 
life.” Nothing could be more impossible in our own time than for 
the chief poet of the flay to preface his jioenis with a sneer at his art: 


and olALi**'»-impossibility many men and many things have been the 
causes, but the most potent single cause has been Jhe influence - * 
Matthew Arnold. And the secret of his iufliujfyft* was just tha*.t«cp 
conviction he held of the high seriousness qf/jKietry, and his deter¬ 
mination to bring &ome to those who wouhL read his Ixmks, his own 
sense of the splendid part poetry—the jKietrv—can play, and 

ought to play, in forming and sustaining the higher life of us all. 
“ The future of poetry is immense ” lie said, and towards that future. 


when poetry shall at last be allowed to do her perfect work, it was his 
special task as aperitif; to be for ever pointing the wa y. 

He had hWlimits, as a critic, of course > ery^jofiixptifm of 
poetiy made mm, perhaps, think too much of the criticism of life to 
he found in jh too little of its expression; he did vot feel the full 
value of mere music of utterance; and he could, not any more than 
any other man, entirely free himself from the dangers of the personal 
estimate of literature. But all this is simply hi say tliat ho wuf 
neither universal nor infallible; and it does not, in the least, interfere 
with the fact that we have had no critic in England so much of whose 
work is likely to become permanent and authoritative. There is 
an extraordinary persuasiveness about the best of it I suppose no 
piece of criticism ever struck its readers os more adequate or more 
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Anal than the Lectures on Homer, and certainly none was ever more 
finely conceived or more delicately ^xecuted than the essay on 
“ Pagan and Mediaeval Religious Sentiment.” His method, in fact, 
at its best, as in such things as these, was an admirable combination 
‘>f simplicity of manner, subtlety of jierception, and sanity of judg- 
nent. He hod no turn for the old philosophical or metaphysical 
ubtleties, of which criticism used to be so full, and was perhaps even 
n necessarily contemptuous of such tilings as Addison’s famous 
.ijiers on Milton. His own subtlety never travelled away from the 
mid in which a plain man could follow; it showed itself, not in the 

I [rawing up of abstract rules for poetry in which the plain man is 
|»sl ut once, but in the intuitive sense of the finer differences of style, 
I'lieni he cun follow as soon as he is shown the way. Very few 
readers would discover for themselves, for instance, the “natural 
magic” in our pootrv which Matthew Arnold believed to be the 
survival of a (Vltie element; or again, the four essential qualities in 
which lie found the style of Horner to consist; or would of themselves 
find Wordsworth's “ true and most characteristic form of expression ’* 
jii such n line ns— 


“ And nc\er lifted up a single stone .* 1 

Itiitycoplc who lmvc any turn for poetry can feel such things when 
once the\ have been j jointed out. And it is one of the reasons which 
make Matthew Arnold's criticisms at once so formative uml so con¬ 
vincing thut his ]ir«Kif of what he advances is never n di. juimQoiT but 
1 wit vs an exumph^ No amount of reasoning will prove or disprove 
1 lie greatness of in *rk of the imagination. If u piece of sculpture 
claims to lie in the g. uid style, the only real wiw to test the claim is 
to ask if it could he pla" wl without absurdity in me Medici Cha^l or 
tlie Room of the Elgin ^Marbles. And just ill the same way. as 
Matthew Arnold was always insisting, wlwm wl hear the highest 
praises lavislunl u|h>ii a poem, the only way to foJu a final judgment 
is by carrying it in our minds into the presence of\ich a line os— 

*■ JuJu bun vulontmU* i nohtru pue«. M 

No one before him bad used this comjHirative mltnou with such 
fine offect as housed it, and if he had loft no other le^cy to English 
criticism, this alone would entitlo him to tlie gratitude of all who care 
that the critical study of literature in this country should bo a serious 
' ‘ thing, seriously pursued, not losing itself unchecked in metaphysical 
sophistries, but ready always to verify its conclusions by reference to 
a standard which aecumulatiKl reason and experience allow us to treat 
as infallible. For literature treabnl in this spirit he was ready at all 
times to vindicate its old primacy against tlie new' arrogance of the 
physical scionoes. To that vindication he devoted one of his three 

m2 
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American Ip *turos, tint called Literature ami Seionee, printed with 
the other two in “ Discourses ip AimTim,” tin hook by which, one iH 
interested to learn from Mr. Bussell, of all his pr<w.Mvritings,he himself 
most wished to be rpmemliered. Nor is lie over happier than when 
pointing out that, human life being what it is, and mere intellect soi 
small a part of it. “ the interpretations of s *ienee cannot give us tlicj 
intimate sense of objects as the interpretations of po itrv give it "; wf 
that Sliak^sp^are with his— 

** Daffodil* 

That come before the swallow dun*, ami take 

The winds of Mureh with beauty 

tells us more, appeals to a larger part of us than any Li munis null 
-or that, to put the matter from another point of view, it is a mark or 
lower civilisation, of being lower in the sreile of lminanily, to think, 
-as the young man iu the training (*olloge thought, that Sh:ik“sp(»are*H 

" Can'st thou not minister hi a mind iILncuW * ” 
is satisfactorily represented by the paraphrase— 

*• Can }ou not wait upon the lunatic " 

than not to know such a fact os that the m«»on is two thoi>ff/id 
miles in diameter. «r 

Matthew Arnold was, in fact, a true son of the great I’nivcrMti. 
whose special irlory it has always Wn to make all wju ■ , muc und»*r 
her intii\efhn u, »H'l•something ot the indefinable. inijwrfcliablc charm nf 
literatim*. And lie never forgot his debt. Tito jfeiiw* ol i lytonl^j 
in his poems, in tbes^-new letters, above all in tlA^hminii* 1’rTlaee. to 
which it added one oflthe most beautiful p.itr‘*.siffIs* iound in Knglidi 
jffose. Towards his Either and still gnuter lumber, towards England, 
he seemed indeed, uptimes, to fall w>niewd>^>liort in affection. Hut 
it cannot lia\«* been 1 nore than seeming. J\\\' eritieised her fnvlv, no 
doubt, even satirized her weaknesses, lglt bis heart was with her all 
the while. No onyCever valued more higlily her great qualities. her 
profouud heriousiAs, the “ instimd for conduct ” by wli^b she has 
lieon (XiiiKpicuoiif/imong the nations, her spleinlftrWSitiiveiiiciif'ili 'tie* 
greatest of the Jri s. in which, as he thought, sin* had no rival among 
the moderns. And now como tlicse letters to show' cM-fy where, from 
the first page to the last, how intensely and eharaeteristieally English 
his nature really wus, and to show, also, again and again, the genuine 
affection for liL country which lay behind all his eritieisms of her. 
Not that there had ever been any real reason for doubting it, for who 
but a lover of England would have been so fond os lie wus of quoting 
Burke's splendid praise? of his countrymen, of the “ ancient and inbred 
integrity, piety, good nature and good humour, of the people of 
England ! ” J. (J. Bailey. 



IN DEFENCE OF ISLAM. 


rn.i. smarting under the* fMiiu of flu? heavy blows which he has 

I eocived at the hands of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, “the unveiled 
imphet of the Quarterly " renews liis attacks on Islam. Thougli Mr. 
Justice Ameer Ali has ulrnidy exjKwod some of the statements of 

I 'Uunn Mac(%ill, there ure many errors in the (Win's articles, and 
t would Ik* a jiity to leave them uneorreeted. Before proceeding I 
mist jKTfonu a duty which 1 owe to Mr. Amwr Ali. Canon MocColl 
usks, “ Who is Mr. Ameer Ali ?” Ijet me answer him. Mr. Ameer 
Ali is in India the greatest living authority on Islam. I Lis books on 
Moslem law an* text-books in schools and colleges. He is one of the 
ablest representatives of the Indian Moslems, and he is recognised as 
such h\ both the SuunecH and the Shias. Moreover, the British 
|Covenmient has apjmiutcd him a Judge in the Highest Court in 
|liu, to iuterpret and decide tie* most intricate points of our law. 
kt us iirst examine tlic sources of the Canon's iniormation, and tlie 
autlm^ies upon whom la* so implicitly n*lies. lit* 1ms n»ad all the 
ivports ol British Consuls in Turkey. A Moslem might as well dub 
himself au minority on (hristianitv by a diligent study of t he rep orts 
of the erimiualmd all 

ta|^g^wortli\ J^lmties ontnenuigion oi/Mohummad—except 
Mnmuimiud himse^L He gives a list of what fie ealls distinguished 
authorities on Islaink hut, unfortiuiately for Its. an overwhelming 
majority of the authombelong to his own n*lig»ti. 
reud the ] Inlay a f Thii^fpiinds me of the inouf 


Still, has lie not 
\ in the fable, wliich 


jHissed ns a chemist amid Ifc fellow' lieings bitwise he {msHcsged a 
pirn* of dry ginger. Now. \hnt is the J/tt/a/m/ By the descrip¬ 
tion ot ( anon MueColl one would lie led to IndieviYlliat the IMaya is 
a lsKiiyi|yjiie Qura n, I tis not a book of the Imilict. It is not a 
woflnTanyoH^ successors of the l*rAliet. It is not a 

book written l»v any of the fourgreut founders of tliolvthcKlox schools 
of jurisprudent*. It is only a book written hy a leaned lawyer w r ho 
wus a follower of Imam Aim Hauufa. That it is an able work of its 
kind is recognised by all the mt*ts of the Moslems. That the personal 
opinions of the author an* binding upm the ttmseienee of a Moslem is 
lvcogniatl hy none. Then*are twognilt sects of Islam: tlio Shias 
and the Kunm*cs. Tho Shias do not mtigniso the lJniuya as an autho¬ 
ritative work at nil. Tin* Sunnees have four orthodox schools of 
jurisprudcnce-thc Hamili, the Slinfuoe, tho Mnliki.uiul tho llambali. 
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Each school has its own books of common law. The Jfcdaya is one 
of many oommon-lnw books of the Hanafis. Bat oven the Hanafis j 
are not bound to follow the opinions of its author if they are not sup- 1 
ported by the authentic traditions of the Prophet. Canon MaeCollV 
called the Hedmja “a code of Isl&m.” When Mr. Ameer Ali pro/ 
tested against the llvdnya being called a code, Canon Matt'oil replied 
44 But an authority to whom Mr. Ameer Ali himself has referred nr 
—a much better authority than himself—quotes the Jledaya as a 
authoritative ‘ code' of Mussulman laws.” The gentleman referre 
to is Moulvie Chiragh Ali, who has in a learned work exposed all tt 
errors of Canon MaeColl regarding our legal system. I will quot 
here the Moulvie’s real opinions about the Jfedrtytt and other bool^ 
of its kind. “ Now it will appear from the above remarks that tht 
Kev. Mr. MaeColl is altogether under u false impression when he y 
speaks of a common wide of civil and religious dogmas, ns essentially V 
and eternally michangeahle. The common code of Islam or the 
Mohnmmedan system of jurisprudence is the unwritten law of the 
Mohammedan community, compiled at a very Into period, so that it J 
cannot bo considered as essentially and eternally unchangeable, lung 
can it he binding upon any other nation than the Arabs, whose 
toms, usages, and traditions it contains, and upon whieli it isWrbd. 

The Mohammedan common law U not to hi eon fonndrd trifh 1hv u 0tt>hmn- 
med/tn wreak d latr Again: •• The author of the Uvdnyn % a juris- 
wV'hjfmAwtmy parts, and of an inferior grade, MnM/id, hut 
an intense Knnafic. ml nuW>r of the Jledaya 

often makes such binders in quitting firrtdVrritV^f^&i ^iqj- . 

traditions. 1 But inj*order to prove that the JleWftTnr any uthePbook 
on Moslem jurisprudence cannot Ik* binding u^n the Moslems, 1 will 
here quote tin* options of the founders i^®the schools of Moslem 
jurisprudence them/elves. Imam Ahu Irana said 

“‘If any of my stitcincnt> aiv ♦•\i*r 'ftypd to dilfer fnnii any verm* of the 
Koran, or from any off the authenticated traditions of the Pioiihet, fling tlie same 
to the wall. ,n f 

•‘Ahu llanufa, ynen explaining any |»rinwjLh‘ 4 ef declare 

that ‘ what lie hinwelf said should 1 m> considered as fSenest opinion lTc*8ould 
form on the subpet and an entitled to credit only so long as until a letter 
one wa> found tJfihallengo our belief.’ I mum Sluifuco told hi* pupil Ibrahim— 

‘ that In* ought iTt to rely upon his opinion, but must form one for himself from 
the Koran and the Iladiiw*, inusmueh as flic saying of every one except those of 
the Prophet wore liable to mistakes.* aw tint Life of M'hummud, by 

Sycd Ahmad Khan.) * c 

bur the profitable study of the Jledaya it is needful to have a 
thorough knowledge of the Quran ub well as of tlio authentic traditions 

II) “ Ait* reform* possible under Mmsulmun states? ” 



nr ranges of rain. 


ltf 


. of the Prophet. The student* of the Hodaya must read the Tahhrij-e- 
\Iltdaya (an examination of the truthfulness or otherwise of the tradi- 
jttions upon which the author of the Hedaya bases his arguments), by 
Vtra-e Hajar-i-Askalani, one of the greatest authorities on the tradi- 
That author, along with many others, has pointed out very 
mrly the untrustworthy nnturo of many of the Haduses referred 
k the author of the Urdaya . It is often extremely difficult for 
I jfccm muftis to give their decisions on legal points by reference to 
Urdaya alone. Put, of i-ourse, Canon MacColl is not expected to 
fterstand the difficulties of our doctors. To him everything is 
, Aoth and clear in the Moslem Law. From what I have said, my 
Micro will see that the Htdaya cannot be called a code of Islam. 
Minn Mad kill deludes himself and his readers when he boldly states 
Mat tin 1 provisions of the Urdaya are sacred and unchangeable, 
^^othing is unchangeable in Isliim excepting the Quran, or the Word 
Pof (iod, and tin* authentic traditions of the Prophet. The authentic 
[ traditions of the Prophet,again, are of two kinds: (lj those which are 
kuurelv religious and moral; rj ) political and others whicli have a local 
temporary Inuring. The Pmpliet himself has made a distinction 
Ikwccii his teachings. For he says, •• I am only a man : whenever 
1 gij^vou a religious injunction you are bound to follow* it, but 
whene\wL order pm to do anything from my own jicroonul opinion, 
then I am only a man." No one could lane understood the real 
meaning of thri^wnrd* lietter than the immediate successors of the 
gj’mphet. Tiny n^^«>f1 1 

not dcnnSrty tlie Prophet os purely re- 
lignuH?7 Ijct me gnWoncrete examples. The Prmihet levied a capi¬ 
tation tax u|Km nnn-MWcms at TuWk, ami the uuouiit of the sum 
was only one dinar period, Caliph Omar, dunm? his administra¬ 
tion of Persia, lc\icd u ciMutiou tax, tin* amouniof which varied 
from six to forty-eight din*nL In the lifetime! of the Prophet 
there was no definite punislimei^for indulgence ill alcoholic liquors. 
The first ( aliph (Aim llakri punished any de]iartum from total ab- 
stine nee wit jfrjbrty stripe s; a mi tlie second ('aliph (<\mr), in whose 
time tHflukeimes^^ increased the puiiishiVnt to eighty 

stripes. {Sfiihfi'* Life of Aim liunifn.) % 

The examples veil ttlmve will prove that in political aim udmiiustra- 
ti\e atfuii-s the heuds of Moslem States an 4 at perfect liberty to exercise 
their own judgment, and to make what laws they please. With the 
Jbowth of the Moslem Kmpirc tin* Moslem law itself grew' and expanded. 
In different junta of tin* Kmpirc arose muftis who made enactments to 
meet local requirements and administrative difficulties. It must be 
homo iu mind, howeter, that the luw-lmoks written by the muftis ore 
entirely gratuitous in tlmir nature; and their provisions, unless sup- 
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ported by tiio Quran and the authenticated traditions, have no irre- " 
vocable binding force. d 

As many attacks are mode upon Isl&m regasding its treatment ofjF 
alien subject races, especially the Christians. I Mill produce here, firsft 
the divisions of the “ unchangeable law,” which is binding ujj# 
eve^ Moslem; and, secondly, tlie provisions of the common law-lx Jl* 
regarding the non-MosleniB. The Quran, the revealed book of Islfti. 
preaches toleration:— f 

“Verily those who lxliovo (Moslems) and those wlj^ are Jews, Christiana or 
SaWns. whoever has faith in God. anil the last day, and worketh that w*oh 
is right and good—for them shall lie the reward with their Ijord. there* /ill 
v »me no fear on them : neither shall they lie grieved."—( Kmin , Sura v. 73 . n 
••But if Thy I-ord hail pleased, verily all who an* in tin* iiirth would me 
believed together. Wilt thou. th»*n. eom]iel men to liecome helieuT** —V«nL. 
fitin x.'i • V 

There are numerous other passages inculcating toleration, but tli^. 
limits of my space does not allow me to reproduee them here. \ 

After the Word of (ml, I Mill give the document of the Prophetjp 
in regard to the subject:— 


MOHAMMAD’S CHARTER. JT 

“In the fourth yoartif the Hejira of our era] he ]Mohamiuudj>gnmt«d 
ti the Monk.- of the monastery of St. Catherine, near Mount Sidf!, and hi all 
Christians, extensive privilege- and iimnunitie.s. at the same Unn* declaring that 
anv^Mohununedan who should abu*c oi \iol.ite ulrut was/f.i<*n ordered -hould 
.i , ' t, »r of <iyd’** Tc-tamey?of Hi- ('ominand^ 
nients and a -lightel-of His nnin>finrr» this dctfh^I^immud undertook ly 
self. and enjoined A his follower*. to protect the cw , . to 

d«*fend their cliurclieA. the n*-idencc- of their iimtiki' and their place.- of pilgri- 
mage, and to guard Jfnd -helter them from exen/^urtful action. They wen* 
not to In* unfairly t«ni*d. No Bishop was to tieyHvcn out of hi- bishopric : no 
Christian was to 1 ># forced to reject iiis icliufig : no monk was to Is* ex|M*lleil 
from hi** in um-terJ; no pilgrim ma- t» ls^ict.lined fnuu his pilgrimage; 1101 
were the Christian ymrehn* to Is* pulled <kwn foi the-ake of building mo-i|ue-, 
or houses for the T.oslem-. Tie-Chrism ns were not ojcjiected to ssillv forth 
with the MohannigIans, to resist tin enemii- of tin- latter, on the ground that 
‘tributaries' havAnothing to <lo uith wjpr com-om**. <'hristian j^roinen married, 
to Mussulmans/ere to enjoy theii own ivTigr 4 h#\ ttibfln’Iii Is* susjwlcd to 
compulsion or Annoyance of unv kind on that act mint. * If the (ihristiuns.* 
continued Molrinirmil in this remarkable document, ‘should become in uant 
of a^istauc** liTn-jKiiring their churches or hermitages, or for anything concern- 
ing their religion, the Mohammedans are to support and fu\mir them. And 
you are notti consider this as a particijtation in their 11 ligion but as a men 
Hsmstunce to their helplessness and compliance uith the oitlinunees of tl 
Ajiostle of God. which an* mule in their favour by the authority of God und 
his apostle. In.time of war. or while the Mussulman* are in u „tate of hostility 
with their enemies, no Christian shall Is* hated or disdained on account of hi* 
being resident ainong-t them (the Moslems); and whiN*\«*r shall thus treat a 
Christian sliull l** accouutisl unjict, olmiiuutc towaid* the A)»o*:lc of Heal, and 
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disobedient to hie will.' .... Such were the tonus gipntA by Mohammad to 
the Christians, They fonn a splendid chapter of liberties—one of the noblest 
monuments of enlightened tolerance that Ifco history of the world can produce." 
—•( Cassell's History of the liugno- Turkish War , by E. Oliver, vol. I., pp. 176-177.) 

Cun on MocColl says, “ Even when the non-Mussulman has certain 
legal rights, like the Christians of Turkey, them* theoretical rights are 
useless to him, since the violation of them by u Mussulman is not 

I legally punishable.” That is u libel u]K>n Islam. In the eyes of the 
Moslem law Zimmr *, or non-Moslem protected subjects, are just the 
► Same as Moslems us fur as protection to life and property is concerned. 

On {lie question of equal justice, let me quote the Koran itself, the 
| provision of which no Moslem cun jKjssibly dispute:— 

** It is not worthy of a Moslem to kill a Moslem exempt in mistake, and who¬ 
ever kill> a Moslem in mistake hi 1 shall emancipate a Moslem slave and also 
give e.inqiiMisution to the heirs of the dm*uscd; t nnd if the deecastnl be from :i 
]NHiple between whom uml yourself tliew* is treaty {/immecs. comjiensation shall 
lie given as well as a slave shall lie eiimneifiabsl." 


Then* is the same punishment for homicide in the case of a Moslem 
ns in that of a Ziimmr. 

Hen* an* the wonls of the lYophct on the subject- 

Jcwure- -lie who does injustice to u non-Mussulman subject, or violutes 
the i^Pwlati'in ur oppivs-es him lieyond his ability, or takes from him any¬ 
thing iic^mhis consent. I will prosecute liim on the day ot the re-unvetion. 

** I-’oi then^Min-Mndem subject-' is whatever is for us indeim^^jy e, and 
to thefU i> din’ uK/itar. 

ror is TfflflEvly matter of theory : if lias Wn a nutter of 
practice in innst^Utlicult cases. When rflipli Omar wus fatally 
wouuded bv some unknown, his sou Olxldulluh killed two 11011- 
Mosleriis mi men* sinV^iou. Caliph Osnuuulbe successor of Omar, 
billed a < ouucil of Mnsmis to decide the fill* of (dieidullah. Tin* 
Council unanimously decluVil that Olicidullah Should lx* killed. 

Imam Abu Hanifa, the founder of the Hi Vi la School, was most 
emphatic in his decla ration and practice of \ual justice between 

a insistent was he\u bis pnu*tic*e that 
sevenil authors of opjmsiti* schools jamml forth Voir bitterest taunts 
u]H)ii him dor his strong convictions in tliis milter. Imam liuzi. 
a celebrated author, thus comments upon the i>oilt: *• Even if Abu 
lhikr Siddik bims(*li bad innocently kilhnl a Zimmoe ho would lm\e 
lieen sentenced to capital punishment by the iianifas." (Mintukit*-"- 
) Hut tin* lia/nffd itself speaks most explicitly on this question, 
('anon MncColl bus given many ]iutwuges from the IMaya ; but lie 
seldom quotes a jmssage in full wheu its completion lauds him in 
serious difficulties. For example, lie quotes the following: M For us 
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to apostates and the idolaters of Arabia, to oall upon them to pay 
the tax is useless, since nothing jjj accepted from them, but embracing 
the faith os it is thus commanded in the Koran.” He does not 
give what follows. Here it is. “ If those who are called upon to 
pay oapitation tax consent to do so. they then become entitled to the 
same protection and subject to the same rules as Moslems, bemuse 
Ali has declared ‘ infidel* agree to a capitation tax only in order to render 
their blood the same a* Mussulman blood\ and their property the same as 
Mussulman projnrty.' ” Now it will be seen from tho Iledaya itself 
that the person and the property of the Zinimee are as safe as those 
of any Moslem. Hut is it fair to pick out the strongest jwssages which 
one can find in the If (day a against infidels and puss by a number of 
others most humane and just side by side with them Y Is not 
suppressio reri as bad as suggestio falsi t 
The passage which l'anon MucOoll quotes from the Iledaya to 
prove that if infidels be attacked ami slain without being previously 
called to the faith, no fine or atonement could bo exacted for the act, 
rests solely on the authority of the author of the Iledaya , and is <*on- 
demned by higher authorities. Besides, the author of the Iledaya 


contradicts himself, beemise immediately before the passage in quoM, 
tion he himself says, " It is not lawful to make war upon any pe««f 
who have never before been called to the faith, because the 
so instructed his commanders, directing them to cull the infhjjffl^ri,,^ xhn 
faith.” Moreover, from the context itself it appears thuUjt-n onlerul shout 
refeiifffT tS^fcs Kp r the time (j£^eacc th eJp* Hi* ('onimmid 

Hedaya just nientione*! is the law.~ 

From what has lieenYaid it will be s*»cn that tljjTewns equalTaW 
for the protection nf thej, Moslems and for that the non-Moslems 
under a Moslem go\</ument. There was, n<y|\ouht. tho capitation 
tax levied ujrtiii theliZimmees. llut theJpCoslcms were not free 
from taxes thomselvtK They had to i/T the Zukat a tax, from 
which no Moslem wasfree. The Zinnue^T enjoyed js*rfoct j protect ion 
of person and proprIA as well as comjdfie religious toleration, in lieu 
of a small eapitath/ tax. Tlie Ziiiyjyjceswcn* e xempt _|roin all 
militaiy duties. f rfiey had nothing t« ipa^Hf"-tVn !,P uMcnc<» oTtht* 
country, for the office, for tho public works. That tho capitation 
tax was not inhumian could he proved from tho following tacts:— 

“ It is forbidden It levy the tax ujsm women and children.” “ Jt is 
not due from the muiini*d, tin* blind, the jiaralytic, or tho aged.” “ It 
is not to be exarted from Christian or Pagun monks or hermits.” 

“ It is not imjmsod upon the slaves or mokatilw, &e.” Ijastly, “ It is 
not to be exurfod from the jwuprs or those that canwjt pay it.” All 


these facts are gi\en in the Utdayn itself. If, from a society of 
Christians, ail th* women, ull the children, all old men, slaves, monks, 
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the blind, the maimed, the paralytic, and the poor, are taken away, 
there is a very (small minority left to Jevy the tax upon. Is it in¬ 
human or even unreasonable to claim the tax (the only one of its kind) 
from such a small minority in lieu of the rights and the immunities 
^numerated above ¥ The only objection—that it was based upon religious 
wounds—is, after all, more theoretical than real. Considering the age 
when Isl&m made its birth, it seems to me that the Moslems were far 
wore lenient to non-believers than any other religious sects. 

FCanon MacColl says, “ The Zimmee is to be insulted when he pays 
Ms yearly tux for the right to live that year, although, as we have 
Aen, any Mussidman may kill liim, meanwhile, with impunity.” I 
live already exposed the falsity of the statement that a Moslem can 
Mill a Zimmee with impunity. The Canon uses the expression “ for 
fthe right to live that year.” Supping a Zimmee refused to pay the 
' capitation tribute, is the protection to be withdrawn from him ? 

This is the doctrine of Abu Hnnifa in the JMaya itself, in relation 
to the matter which the Canon docs not think it convenient to 
plan 4 liefure tin* public. •• If a Zimmee refuse to pay capitation 
Max, or murder a Mussulman, or blaspheme the Prophet, or commit 
^ornlom with a Muslima, yet his contract of subjection is not dis- 
Pmv look at the reason why such a fearful vice as blas- 
a ^dKiaont cause for the breach of the contract. 

tiling bc\%U»t of our doctors i* that the blasphemy in question i*> Tneivly 
*• For tlirn^X jimrcfwling from an infidel; and his infidrlitv was no 
to them i«. due a t thq tpav- li hiwww i J flT t ltfT gtnk.T- 

not cuiiu>lw— IltdayA) 

“ If a Zinnia owe e.ipwtion tax for two years, it iiwompoundiHl, that is the 
tax for one year only is elMted of him, und it is reconWri in the Jania-Sa^hur. 
that if capitation tax be no^fcmeted of a Zimmeo untlsuch time us the year 
has elapNnl and another year unit'd, the tax for the pnslyear cannot be levied. 
This is the doctrine <>t Aim liuniuL"— {The Jhdaya.) f 


As regard?* insulting the Zimn^es at the time oVroiviving jiayment 
of tribu t ejrurn them, tlie ( juntos a jiussugeWroiii the Multeka. 
n..* made IIW 1 in- I 1 Ilf" passage so long atul st&often that it is 
necessary to show clearly that the opinions expn\sse<mherein are con¬ 
demned by authorities much more influential and tustworthy than 
the autlior of the Multeku. 1 


istworthv than 


Imam Kouvoo, a great scholar, in his learned work called Jfiuhtij, 
* thus condemns the kind of treatment alluded to iu the passage: ** This 
position is void and to assert its htihhth or being prefemble is an 
Ashadd (iiiteusest) fault.** Imam rihalmbiuldoen Ahmed bin llajr 
Haitaraoo, Makki, ulluding to the same, writes: k * This position is 
void, us it luis no foundation in the Suiuiah, nor was it practised by 
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any of the Kfialife, and, consequently, it is plainly stated in the Omm, 
that it (the tribute) must be £aken politely, />., with benignity, with¬ 
out causing hurt to any one, and without using bad language. Their 
humiliation is only this, that they are made to obey the law, but are 
not to be assaulted or maltreated. As it is au ill-treatment without anv 
reason, ip is unlawful so to do/* Moulvie Chirugb Ali, (ommeutii#' 
upon the above jwssage, says, “ The work Omm, referred to aliovo, is 1It 
Imam Shufaee. one of the founders of the four orthodox schools IJt 
Mohamintnlan jurisprudent*, who flourished in the second eentuly 
of the llejim (bom 150, died 204 \.iu. Now Mr. MueC<41 
will come to know that tliis absurd and ridiculous position, which II 
wrongly makes out to he the status of the Christians of Turkey, wl 
condemned by Imam Shnfuee as early as the second century, am 
uguin by liuam X«mvee in the seventh century, lmig before thi 
author of the Multekar (who flourished in the tenth century of the^ 
Hejira), and by lbu llajr Mukki, a contemporary of lhruhiin llulelii, 
the author of the Multeka. 

t anon Maot oil suys, “ The (iihad Far/, or Holy War against inti- 
dels, is of perjietual obligation till the last intidei 1ms been convert*! 1 ' 
or slain : or if a Jew, (liristian. or Magian is made tributary." 1 
prove thut that statement is wrong. Meanwhile, let me 
his authority. He quotes tin* following from tin- litdntn^nn 
established as a divine ordinance by the word of Cud, wh«^othe 
thc^Koran. • slay the infidels, uud also by n living ^provision 
^ ,U1 1 • ■ — lv f.st 4 il»UJ....l until tin? diiv uf wSsiige of tbo *** 


the Cation, as umiuV doe^mTp, 


me win 


after the aliovc the wAv/w/,/ says. The oKM-nJ^niowe75 


. | ■’ - .— -. . • ■* '• h i, in the 

degree als>vena*ntioil*d sulfii-es ; inmost tear t*Alf Fan nut or jwsdiiv 
injunction, as d M d* nature, munh run* tit sir nr t in , and is en- 

•urj»nsc of ad\aneing^® true faith, or resiling 
mts of Cod. Jihupis not Inrzt nin ora duly 
\y ° I,f * uiifunditbiu^ly sueli as prayer or fasting, 
ill self-defenee,^whenever there is a danger of 
miniated, or hi nder ed in the neeessarv iierlonn- 


joined only for the, 
evil from the set 
ineuinbent upon e\< 
It is a duty ouh 
Moslems being 


ami- of their regions duties—as* e\7n &W'Y>r^\R--iYrHtn/ft 
elearly explain# in the kuiuo jiuhsuge, which tin* Canon eonceala 
from the view I tin* British jiublie. The Jfidat/a roxtinues. *• Thun 
it ap]H<urs thif the observance of war, us aforesaid, sufia-cs, except 
when- then* i h a general siunmons (that is, Here the infidel * tnntde 
n Mussulman itrrdunj. and the Imam for the time Inin;/ issites a general 
proclamation rrtjmnwj ait j ter sons to si aw! forth iujitfhh, for in thin vane 
tear Incomes a puffin- injunction, with respect to the whole of the in¬ 
habitant*, whether men or women, or whether the Imam be a juut or 
unjust Jierton ; and if the people of that territory hr ttnahh to rejwls <• 
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the wfirfrh, then war becomes a positive injunction with respect to all, 
and in the neighbourhood . . . It ig clear from the context that 
holy tear is only « positive duty in self-defence. Some of my readers 
might, from the verse of the Quran (“ slay the infidels quoted by 
the Hfilw/a, be led to lielieve thut the Quran orders its followers to 
!;ill all the infidels. Nothing of the kind. In the first place, Mr. 
Hamilton, the translator of the Heriayn, has only translated half of 
me. verse, and has omitted the other half, as given in the original 
Jjfedaya. The < Iiristian translator is extremely unfair, considering 
at the other half of the verse entirely changes the spirit and the 

I nse of the commandment. The sentence in the original IMaya 
[ns thus: “Slav the infidels one and all an they slay you one and 

A” 

It will lie lietter to quote the verse in full as it appears in the 
) Quran : “ Verily twelve months is the numlier of months with (rod 
according to hod's book, since the day he created the heavens and the 
earth: of these four are sacred, this is the right usage, therefore wrong 
t yourselves therein, and attack those who join hod's with hod one 
l all ns they nttuck you one and all. And know that God is with 
who fear him" [Quran, Sura’ix, 3fi). Moulvie Thiragh Ali, 
Qting upon this verse, says, The Meccans had several time s 
i early Moslems at lindr, Ohad, and Ahzah with superii r 
•Tie* ^th conjoined forces of their allies of the 

•iniict <if iutimWbwked the Moslems one and all, and the Moslem - 


olwtruction 1«» tie* 

i nt iut’ul** 


and all^iiu 


< oil! 


brse can neither he* 
one; nor can it be 
[its occasion was lmt 
v/a has Itecu held to 
w war of aggression 


■ or a defensW 

in future, nl 
r of the 7/fvl 
v verst* that ai| 

[ authorities. 

it the destruefton of the* sworl is 
ev he not tlnwrs! aggressors. as 
sacred writingYwhich are gener- 
he lias not giv& a single sacred 
passage to thut effect, uml his unsupfsirted stntemew cjin never ho 
received by an* Moslem doctor as an authority. Tluv is nothing in 
. the Quran, there is nothing in the teaching of the Praphet, that en¬ 
joins the extermination of the infidels. The Prophet not orly 
• allowed the Jews ami the Christians, but also the Magians, to become 
Zimmers. Imam Aim llunufu expivsslv allowed them ^the in fide!*) 
probation. Kven the I Inlay a says, “ Capitation is to bo imposed 
upon tie Kitahin, because this is mentioned in tho Koran, and it is in 
tho Fame manner to 1 o imposed upon the Mujoose**, as the Prophet 
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imposed eapitation tax upon the Majoosees. Capitation tux is also to 
be imposed upon the idolaters of Ajim." 

Wlien the Arabs conquered Seindh they eunie in routnet with 
the Hindoo idolaters, and wrote to the Caliph oi Arabia to inquire 
if the idolaters could be made Zimmces, and iwdved the sanction 
of the Caliph for the same. The word Ajim used in the above passage 
of the Hedaya might mean not only Persia but the rest of the world 
which is not Arabiu. The word has been used in that sense by the 
best authors. To talk of intolerance, therefore, is absurd. The apos¬ 
tates and the idolaters of Arabia cannot lie made Zininiccs. uccording 
to the author of the Hedaya. Our doctors differ in their opinions 
upon this point. The Hedaya , however, expressly gives plausibV 
reasons for the exclusion of the two classes, which tin* Canon does no\ 
quote. 

Canon MacColl boldly contradicts Mr. Ameer Ali's definition of the 
terms Darul Islam and Dar-ul-Harah. He says: “Hut Hand Islam 
and Dar-ul-Horab mean the home of lslAm and the home of the 
enemy; all that is not Islam being an enemy against which Islam 


wages a perpetual war of fire and sword, till it is either exterminate^ 
or Isl&mised.** .In the first place. Dur-ul-Hnrah does not meant 1 ' 
country of the enemy. It means the country ot strife nr war. Y 
is such a country? Clearly not a country which is not Mns]**d 
means a country where the Moslems are forbidden hy law the 
to practise their important daily religious duties. TheP r, »'i>*ioii 

weigh ty dominan t whh^ 1 ^' the 
for the benefit of inmreadeS^ 31 ® 8 ^ 

•* DECISIfM < »F TUK MK(’< AN LAW T< )]*s. 

“ (The QuatJuf the Three Ukeat Mi^^uan Se* t*. 

'* Question—* What M jour opinion [may v»ui^B*atn«-* <onttiiuo foi even 
on this question? wBthei the nmntry of Ilin^^Kan, the nd«*r- „f which an* 
Christians, and who d&n»t interfere with injunction* of Islam, nuch n* 

the ordinary daily praBrs. the praym of 1m* 4 two Ids, An .. hut do authorise 
departure from a few the injunctions Islani, such u* the ]M*nnission to 
inherit the* proportjJB hi- Mohamned y anc estors to on** who chunges his 
religion (being that anwsjtor?), 

or not ? Answer ^B above, for wjiich Gi*]wn^Wffl^yourAnHwS?-uII 
praises are due hi oBnJmightv. whdln the I/ml of all the <n*at ion. (), Almighty, 
increase my know Vg' 1 - % 

“ Ai long as tvm «*wc of tht peculiar oljtervanca of 1*14 m ftrtvuil in it, it u 
Dar-ul-Id&m. ' 


“ The Almighty is omniscient, pun* and high! This i* the on]er pawed h> 
one who hopes for the secret favor of Almighty, who praise- < hid and pruys for 
blessings and peace on his Piuphet. 

“ (Signed) Jamal Ibc-i-Abm-lur, 
“Shaikh Uhar-ii-IIahapi, 

“The present Mufti of M«*-ca (tin honoured), May 
“ God favour him und bis father.” 
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The Muftis of two other sects have given a similar*Fetwa. 

I am precluded, by considerations of space, from exposing many 
other baseless statements of Canon TMacColl. But I hope I have 
given enough proof to my readers of the Canon’s luck of knowledge of 
our law, and of the methods of controversy which he adopts, to enable 
them to form some opinion of the rest of his charges against Isl&m. I 
should not have undertaken to write these lines were it not for the 
’ fact that this minister of the most humane moral teacher of the 
world hiis been persistently maligning the religion of sixty millions of 
the Queen's subjects in India, for the last twenty years. It is not 
^always easy or convenient for the Indian Moslems to defend their 
d faith in the English Tress. Sometimes they are not allowed to do 
rsoin some bigoted newspapers. The Canon takes undue advantage 
T of our difficulties. He seems to huve some influence with certain 
organs of opinion in this country, and from that “ coign of vantage 
he hurls reproaches against Islam and the Islamites. He calls our 
God “ a deified oriental despot,” our religion “ an unmitigated curse,” 
and our Prophet “ a cruel and licentious Beduin,” “ one of the most 
detestable characters in history.” 

discussions on intricate questions it is necessary to take the 
don of the best exerts. The Canon of Kijxm discusses most 
legal subjects witli Moslem scholars, and then refers to his 
> of 'Westminster and Mr. Gladstone as authorities. 
L the sort of reply that he wants, he publishes the same 

-negrtaiy 
cctive. smashing ” t 
is. he loses no oppor- 
ders tliat all sensible 
But the denuncia- 
d Moslem symjiathy 
s Mr. Schwann and 
lenians, mistaken 
understand that 
tolerant religion. 


t with 


ot i 


• Th** ar. 

an net of ii- ^ 

<.list ni.’t ion to th.-%«nd the n ^dances 

lun, 

ipion of tlie Aniieni 
Islam. 1 ussure mv 
ini of ally religii 
tvo altogether alienai 
respect such men] 
ig relief to the 


tuuity of doing inji! 

Moslems feel for 
tions of ('mum Muci* 
from the Armenians, 
the I)uke in their desire 
though some of their views^bay he. They 
political corruption ran existSk by side with^ 

1 refuse to believe tbnt (''anon is a fair tjjpe of his class or 

of his count rjpncu. "When the Queen of Englund isloing everything 
iu her jiower to unite in bonds of friendship every namon of her great 
Empire, when the Prime Minister of the British Empire is delivering 
eloquent speeches to pacify Moslem feeling iu India, this egregious 
sectary is busy preparing a wide gulf of separation between the Moslem 
and the Christian subjects of Kaiser-i-Uind. Not being satisfied 
with abusing our religious Bystem, he is now libelling our political 
reputation. For he has the daring to assert that “ it was immediately 
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after the Crimean War that the Mussulmans of India organized the 
mutiny, believing that England was less powerful than they had 
thought, sinoe it cost her so much effort, in union with France, 
Sardinia, and Turkey, to conquer Russia.” Just imagine the Moslems 
of India organizing the mutiny because England defeated Russia and 
saved Turkey! That statement is the worst example of presumptuous 
mendacity I have ever seen. 

' Rafiuddix Atim\i>. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLAND AND VENEZUELA. 

To the Editor of The Fortnightly Review*.. 

Sir,—P ermit me to point out a grave error in Mr. Gossip’s interesting 
article. 

Mr. Gossip builds an argument on the clause in the Clayton-Bu 
treaty by which the United States and Great Britain agree not tog0n py, 
&c., “any part of Central Amenta" as applying to Venezuela. 

Now neither by geographers nor diplomatists is Vene^RT included 
unflegJjh^u^entijdAmerica. The States of Colombijpnd ' 
in South Amemk, wSffc lip ^ more parts of 

(Antral America than fke statesofr^Xas or Iiouis 
on the north side of the Gulf. The term, whettopTIT geography Trr 
diplomacy, only applies ] o the five small States inp which the original 
f ica soon decomposed, viz.Jpiatemala, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua. 

• treaty, therefore, nov^ affects the Venezuela 
litain, in pressing her Jjews, is not in the slightest 
flits authority. It ltfves that office to our fiiends 


republic of Central Amd 
St. Salvador, Costa Rif 
The Clayton Bulwej 
question, and Great 
degree derogating fron 
in America. 


Detrmlter 19/A, 


Lex. 


* The Editor of this Review does iiot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It w advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 



